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O^reface 

The aim of this dictionaxy is to provide teachers, students and laymen 
interested in philosophy with clear, concise, and correct definitions and 
descriptions of the philosophical terms, throughout the range of philo¬ 
sophic thought. In the volume are represented all the branches as well as 
schools of ancient, medieval, and modern philosophy. In any such con¬ 
spectus, it is increasingly recognized that the Oriental philosophies must 
be accorded ample space beside those of the western world. 

The great field that must be compressed within the limits of a small 
volume makes omissions inevitable. If any topics, or phases of a subject, 
deserve space not here accorded them, it may be possible in future editions 
to allow them room; I take this occasion to invite suggestions and criticism, 
to that end. 

Clarity and correctness would be more easily secured if there were 
concord among philosophers. Scarcely any two thinkers would define phi¬ 
losophy alike; nor are they likely to agree as to the significance of its basic 
concepts. The value of a one-volume dictionary, nonetheless, makes the 
effort worthwhile. 

"Dictionaries are like watches," Samuel Johnson said; "the best can¬ 
not be expected to go quite true, but the worst is better than none." 

1 trust that die present volume will serve as reliably as the chrono¬ 
meter of today, in the time-pattern of the philosophic world. 

1 owe a debt of profound appreciation to every one of the many 
collaborators that have so generously contributed to the Dictionary. Espe¬ 
cially do I wish to acknowledge my gratitude to Professors William Marias 
MalisofiF and Ledger W’ood. Needless to say, the final responsibility, as 
to the general plan of the volume, together with the burden of any short¬ 
comings, rests solely upon the editor. 


THE EDITOR 
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Abailard, Peter: (1079-1142) Was born at Pal¬ 
let in Francei distiiiguiahed Jiini'self as* a biil- 
llant student of the tri\ ium and quadrivium; 
studied lu^ic with Ro'^celin and W'm. o£ Cham- 
pcaux. He taught philosophy, with miKh em¬ 
phasis OUT dialectic, at Melun, Coibeil, and the 
schools of St, Genevieve and Notre Dame in 
Paris. He was lecturing on theology in Paris 
c. 1113 when he was inMd\fd in tlie rimiantic 
and unfortunate interlude with Heloise. Fust 
condemned for heresy In 1121, he became Ab¬ 
bot of St. Gildas in 112?, and after returning 
to teach theology in Paris, his religious \iews 
were censured by the Council of Sens (1141). 
He died at Cluny after making his peace with 
God and his Church. Tactless, hut \ery intelli¬ 
gent, Abailard set the course of mediaeval phi¬ 
losophy for two centuries w ith his interest in 
the problem of universaU. He appears to have 
adopted a nominalistic solution, rather than the 
semi-realistic position attributed to him by the 
older historians. Chief w'orks: Sic c/ 2Von (c- 
1122), Throiogia Chti^iiana (c. 1124), Scita 

Teipsu^yt (112?-1138) and several Log:CiiJ 

Glosxes (ed. B. Gcyer, Abaela7d^s Philos* Schrijf* 
BGPM, XXI, 1-3). 

J. G- Sickes, Peter Abaelard (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1932).— 

Abdera, School of: Founded by the Atomist 
Democritus. Important members, Metrndorus of 
Chios and Anaxarchus of Abdera (teacher of 
Pyrrho, into whose hands the school leadership 
fell), thus inspiring Pyrrhonism. See Democfitus^ 
Py rrh o n^ism . K.Ii* 

Abduction: (Gr. apagoge) In Aristotle’s logic a 
syllogism whose major premiss is certain but 
whose minor premiss is only probable.— G*Ii.Ad. 

In Peirce: type of inference yielding an ex¬ 
planatory hypothesis (q.v.), rather than a result 
of deductive application of a **rule” to a *^case” 
or establishment of a rule by induction. 

Ab esse ad posse valet, a posse ad esse non 
valet consequentia : Adage expressing the per¬ 
missibility of arguing from facts to possibility 
and denying the validity of-arguments proceed¬ 
ing from possibility to reality,— 

Abhasa, abhasana: (Skr.) ‘^Shining forth”, the 
cosmopsychological process of the One becoming 
the Many as described by the Trika (q-v.) which 
regards the Many as a real aspect of the ultimate 


reaMty or Purnma Siva (cf. Indian I’hilosophy), 
Rctk‘ctilui, obj 1 * 1 . ti V ity.- IZ.F.l*. 

Abhcda : (Skr. ‘‘not distinct”) Id^^iitltv, p.irticu- 
laily in rcloiiuice to any philosophy of monism 
which drtes not rcLOgnize the distinctne.ss of 
spiiitu.il .uul material, or divine and essentially 
human pi inciplrs.-AT.F.jt.. 

Abravanel, Don Isaac: Execute :ind pliilosophrr 
(143”-l ), w.is born in J.i.sbcin, Portugal, 

emigrated lo Toledo, Spain, anil after ihe cxpnl- 
fion fettled in Italy. He wiote .i inimhei of 
philosophical works, among them a conirnenlaiy 
on paits of the Guide* He follows in most nl 
his views Maimonides hut was also influenced hv 
Crescas .—MAW 

Abrnvanel, Judah: Or Jiulah Leon Medigo 
(1470-1 ?30), son of Don Isaac, settled in Italy 
after the expulsion from Spain. In his Diuloghi 
d'A?f!nn\ i.e.. Dialogues about l.n\e, he con 
ceives, in Pl.itnnic fashion, lf»ve aa the piliuiple 
permeating the universe. It eniaii.ites iiuiii (iml 
to the beings, and from the beings levculs baik 
to Gnd. It is possible that his conception 
of univeie'al love excited some iiiHiienre upo*i 
the concept of Amen Dei of Spinorn.-—/!/. IT. 

Absolute: (Lat. ahsolztere to release or set liee) 
Of this leim Slephaniis Chauviii in the Lcxtufn 
Philosoph:cftni^ 1713, p2 nbherves: ‘'Hecaii .e one 
thing is said to be free from another in many 
ways, so also the woi d absolute is taken by the 
philosophers in many .senses.” In Metlieval 
.Schol.isticisin this term w.is vaiiously useil, loi 
example; freed or abstracted fi om in.ileii.il inii- 
ditions, hence from contingency^ Jience applica'- 
ble to all being; without limitations or lestiii- 
tions; simply; totally; independent, uiuoudi 
tionally; uncaused; free Ironi inen1.il reseiv.i- 
tion. 

Much of this Medieval usage is c.irried <»ver 
and expanded in modern philo.sophy. Absolute 
and Absolutely signify perfection, completenes.s, 
universality, non-relativity, exi^niptlon fioin lim¬ 
itation or qualiticaririn, iincimilii icituilitv , heme 
also the inc/Iahle, unthinkable, iiirleterniinahle, 
.strictly, litcr.illy, without reset \.uion, not s\in 
holically oi ine^faphun'ca Ih. \bsiiliife 

truth,” “absolute space,” '‘absolute Ego,” “ab¬ 
solutely unconditioned,” “absolutely true.”—IF,/.. 

Absolute Ego: In Fichte\s philosophy, the Ego 
or Subject prior to its diflerenti.ifinn intr> an 
tunpirical for llI^I oricril) .self and not ra H.— If',/, 
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Absolute Idealism: See IdeAistn , Bezel .— VT . L . 

Absolute, The: (in Metaphy*ie8) Most broadly, 
the terminui or ultimate referent of 
The Unconditioned. The opposite of the Rela¬ 
tive (Absolute). A distinction is to be made 
between the singular and generic use of the twm. 

A. "While Nicholas of Cusa referred to God 
as “the absolute,” the noun form of this term 
came into common use through the writings of 
Schelling and Hegel. Its adoption _ spiead in 
France throiig*li Cousin and in Britain through 
Hamilton. According to Kant the Ideas of 
Reason seek both the absolute totality of condi¬ 
tions and their absolutely unconditioned Ground. 
This Ground of the Real Fichte identified with 
the Absolute Ego (q.v.). For Schelling the Abso¬ 
lute' is a primordial Wgrld Ground^ a spiritual 
unity behind all logical and ontological opposi¬ 
tions, the self-differentiating source of both 
Mind and Nature. For Hegel, however, the 
Absolute is the All conceived as a timeless, pei- 
fcct, organic whole of self-thinking Thought. 
In England the Absolute has occasionally been 
identified with the Real considered as unrelated 
or **unconditioned” and hence as the ^‘Unknow- 
ablc*> (Mansel, H. Spencer). Until recently, 
however, it was commonly appropriated by the 
Absolute Idealists to connote with Hegel the 
complete^ the whole, the perfect, the Real 

conceived as an all-embracing unity that com¬ 
plements, fulfills, or transmutes into a higher 
synthesis the partial, fragmentaiy, and “self- 
contradictory” experiences, thoughts, purposes, 
values, and achievements of finite existence. The 
specific emphasis given to this all-inclusive per¬ 
fection varies considerably, f.e. logical whole¬ 
ness or concreteness (Hegel), metaphysical com¬ 
pleteness (Hamilton), mystical feeling (Brad¬ 
ley), aesthetic completeness (Bosanquet), moral 
perfection (Roycc). The Absolute is also vari¬ 
ously conceived by this school as an all-inclusive 
Person, a Society of persons, and as an imper- 
aonal whole of Experience. 


Spinoza, the God of Malebranche and Berkeley, 
the Energy of matciialism, the Space-Time of 
leallsm, the Pui e Expeiience of phenomenalism, 
the di^ng-an^sich (q-v.) of Kant. 

B. Geneiically “an absolute” or “the abso¬ 
lute” (pi. “absolutes**) means (a) the leal 
(thing-in-itself) as opposed to appearance; (b) 
substance, the substantival, leals (possessing 
aseity or self-existence) as opposed to relations, 
(c) the pel feet, non-compaiative, complete of its 
kind, (d) the primnidial or uncaused, (e) the 
independent oi avitonomous. 

jLog/c. (a) Aiistotelian logic involves such 
absolutes as the thiee laws of thought and 
changeless, objectively leal classes or species, 
(b) In Kantian logic the categoiies and prin¬ 
ciples of judgment ate absolutes, a priori, 

while the Ideas of reason seek absolute totality 
and unity, (c) In the oiganic oi metaphyblcal 
logic of the Hegelian school, the Absolute is 
considered the ultimate teiminus, icfeient, or 
subject of eveiy judgment. 

Ethtes and Axiology, Moial and axiological 
values, noims, piincipJes, maxima, laws aie con¬ 
sidered absolutes when univcisally valid objects 
of acknowledgment, whethei conditionally oi 
unconditionally (e.g- the law of the beat pos¬ 
sible, the utilltaiian gieatcst happiness principle, 
the Kantian c.itegoiical impei ativc). 

Aesthetics, Aesthetic absolutes aic standards, 
norma, piinciples of aesthetic taste consideied as 
objective, /-e. univeisally valid.——VF’-Z.. 
Absolutism; The opposite of Relativism. 

1. Metaphysics: the theory of the Absolute 
(q.v.). 

2. Epistemology: the doctiine that objective or 
absolute, and not merely relative and human, 
truth is possible. 

3. Axiology, the view that standards of value 
(moral oi aesthetii) aie absolute, objective, 
superhuman, eternal.' 

4. Politics’ Cult of unrestricted sovereignty lo¬ 
cated in the ruler.— W.L, 


More recently the term has been extended to 
mean also (a) the All or totality of the real, 
however understood, and (b) the World Ground, 
whether conceived Idealistically or materialisti¬ 
cally, whether panthelstically, thcistically, or 
dualistically. It thus stands for a variety of 
nKtaphysical conceptions that have appeared 
widely and under various names in the history 
of philosophy. In China; the Wu Chi (Non- 
Bc*ng), 7^ai Chi (Being), and, on occasion. 
In India: the Vedantic Itman (Self) and 
Erahman (the Real)* the Buddhist BhutaSathatd 
(uidelerminate Thatness), Vighaftimdira (the 
Onmj pure, changeless, eternal consciousness 
grotnumg all appearances), a^ nd the Void of 
In Greece: die cosoSenS^ 

Ihe lomaoa, the One of the Eleatica, the Being 
i^Good of Plato* dxe World Reason of Stoicism, 
,^”!f 2? Nco-Platonism* In patristic and 
Christianity; the creator God, the Ens 
Em Perfectissiinum, Sui Causa, and 
(Erigena* Hugo 

^ Boehaie^ Bruno). In mod¬ 

ern: tbougiit; the Snihstance of Descartes and 


Absolutistic Personalism: The nsciiption of 
personality to the Absolute.— R,T,F, 
Absorption: The name lato of alisofpfon is given 
to either of the two dually lel.ited theoiems of 
the pi opositional calrulu^, 

IP V pqj S p, pfp V ^ p, 

or either of the two coilesponding dually related 
theorems of the algebra of classes 

^ -^ ^) = (a ^ h) = 

Any valid infcience of the propositional calculus 
which amounts to replacing A v AB by A, or 
A [A V B1 by A, or any valid inference of the 
algebra of classes which amounts to replacing 
Aw (A B) by A, or A ^ (A va B) by A, 
is called ahsotpiion, 

Whitehead and Russell (^Pttnctpta Mathenta*- 
/tea) give the name law of ahvoip/fon to the 
theorem of the propositional calculus, 

Ip ^ ^ fp ™ pyj. 

A, C. 

..Abatract: (Lat. ab, from -f- trahere, to draw) 
A designation applied to a partial aspect or qual¬ 
ity considered in isolation from a total object, 
which IS, in contrast, designated concrete,—L.W. 
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A.bstracta: Such neutral, purely denotative en¬ 
tities as* qualities, numbers, relations, log-ical con¬ 
cepts, appearing* neither directly nor literally in 
time. (Broad)— H^H. 

Abstractio ima^inationis: According the 

Scholastics a degree of abstraction below 
reason and above that of the senses, 'which uo 
abstract from matter, but not from the presence 
of matter, whereas the imagination abstracts even 
from the presence of matter, but not from its 
appendices j or sensible qualities.— 

Abstractio intellectus seu rationis: According 
to the Scholastics the highest degree of abstrac¬ 
tion is that of reason which abstracts not only 
matter and its presence, but also from its ap-^ 
pendices^ that is, its sensible conditions and prop¬ 
erties, considering essence or quiddity alone. 

— 

Abstraction: (Lat- ab, from trahere, to draw) 
The process of ideally separating a partial aspect 
or quality from a total object. Also the result 
or product of mental abstraction. Abstraction, 
which concentrates its attention on a single 
aspect, differs from analysis which considers all 
aspects on a par.— L.W.~ 

In logic: Given a relation R which is transi¬ 
tive, symmetric, and rehexive, we may introduce 
or postulate new elements corresponding to the 
members of the £eld of R^ in such a way that 
the same new element corresponds to two mem¬ 
bers X and y of the field of R if and only if 
xRy (see the article relation). These new ele¬ 
ments are then said to be obtained by abstraction 
with respect to Rm Peano calls this a method or 
kind of definition, and speaks, e.g., of cardinal 
numbers (q-v.) as obtained from classes by ab¬ 
straction with respect to the relation of equiva¬ 
lence—two classes having the same cardinal 
number if and only if they are equivalent. 

Given a formula A containing a free variable, 
say Xj the process of forming a corresponding 
monadic function (q-v.) — defined by the rule 
that the value of the function for an argument 
b is that which A denotes if the variable x 
is taken as denoting —is also called abstract 
tion^ or functional abstraction. In this sense, 
abstraction is an operation upon a forvnula A 
yielding a function, and is relative to a particu¬ 
lar system of interpretation for the notations 
appearing in the formula, and to a particular 
variable j as x. The requirement that A shall 
contain iA? as a free variable Is not essential; 
when A docs not contain * as a free variable, 
the function obtained by abstraction relative to 
X may be taken to be the function whose value, 
the same for all arguments, is denoted by A. 

In articles herein by the present writer, the 
notation Xjif[A] will be employed for the func¬ 
tion obtained from A by abstraction relative to 
(or, as we may also say, with respect to) x, 
Russell, and Whitehead and Russell in Principia 
Matkentaticay employ for this purpose the for¬ 
mula A with a circumflex '' placed over each 
(free) occurrence of x —hut only for proposi^ 
tional functions. Frege (1893) uses a Greek 
vowel, say e, as the variable relative to which 
abstraction is made, and employs the notation 


e(A) to denote what is essentially the function 
in extension (the “WerthverlauP^ in his termi¬ 
nology) obtained from A by abstraction relative 
to e. 

There is also an analogous process of func¬ 
tional abstraction relative to two or more vari¬ 
ables (taken in a given order), which yields a 
polyadic function when applied to a formula A. 

Closely related to the process of functional 
abstraction is the process of forming a class by 
abstraction from a suitable formula A relative to 
a particular variable, say x. The formula A 
must be such that (under the given system of 
interpretation for the notations appearing in A) 
X:c[A] denotes a propositional function. Then 
af3(A) (Peano), or x (A) (Russell), denotes 
the class determined by this propositional func¬ 
tion. Frege’s e(A) also belongs here, when the 
function corresponding to A (relatively to the 
variable e) is a propositional function. 

Similarly, a relation in extension may be 
formed by abstraction from a suitable formula A 
relative to two particular variables taken in a 
given order.— 

Scholz and Schweitzer, Die sogenannten Defini- 
iionen durch Abstraktion, Leipzig, 1955.—^W. V. 
Quine, A System of Logirtic, Cambridge, Mass., 
1934 A. Church, review of the preceding. Bulletin 
of the American Mathematical Society, voi. 4l 
(1935), pp. 498-605. W. V. Quine, Mathematical 
Logii^, New York, 1940. 

In psychology: the mental operation by which 
we proceed from individuals to concepts of 
classes, from individual dogs to the notion of 
**the dog.” We abstract features common to 
several individuals, grouping them thus together 
under one name. 

In Scholasticism: the operation by which the 
mind becomes cognizant of the universal (q.yO 
as represented by the individuals. Aristotle 
and Thomas ascribe this pperatlon to the active 
intellect (q.v.) which ‘‘illuminates” the imaj{e 
(phantasm) and disengages from it the uni¬ 
versal nature to be received and made in¬ 
telligible by the possible intellect.—jR.23. 

Abstractionism; (Lat. ab, from -f* trahere, to 
draw) The illegitimate use of abstraction, and 
especially the tendency to mistake abstr-ictlons 
for concrete realities. Cf- W. James, T/ie Alean- 
ing of Truths ch XIII. Equivalent to A- N. 
Whitehead’s “Fallacy of misplaced concreteness.” 

Abstractum (pi. abstrac/a)z (Lat ab + trahere, 
to draw) An abstractum, in contrast to a Con- 
cretum or existent is a quality or a relation 
envisaged by an abstract concept (e.g. redness, 
equality, truth etc.). The abstractum may be con¬ 
ceived either as an ideal object or as a real, 
subsistent universal.—L.PF. 

Ab universal! ad partioulare valet, a particu¬ 
lar! ad universale non valet consequentia: 
Adage stating the validity of arguments making 
the transition from the general to the particular 
and denying the permissibility of the converse 
process.—7. J.R. 

Academy: (Or, akademia) A gymnasium in the 
subuiba of Athens, named after the hero Aca- 
demus, where Plato first taught i hence, the 
Platonic school of philosophy, Pinto and his 
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iTT.Tnedlzte s.-cces3ors are called the Old Aca- 
aeni'. . the Academy begins with Arcesllaus 

2lS _-41 B.COa and is identified with Us 

characteristic doctrine, probabtlism 

— G,R.M^ 

Accidents (Lat. accidens') (in Scholasticism) Has 
no Inaerendent and self-sufficient existence, but 
ci^’sts only in another being, a substance or an- 
-thor accident. As opposed to substance the jc- 
cicent is cilled pta^dicamentalei as naming fea¬ 
tures of the essence or quiddity of a being ac- 
zide^zz ftacdzcabtU. Accidents may change, dis- 
nppenr or be added, while substance remains the 
same- Accidents are either proper, that is neces- 
gi\en with a definite essence (thus, the 
“fac dties nf the sour^ are proper accidents, be¬ 
cause to sense, strive, reason etc., is proper to 
the soul I nr non-proper, contingent like color or 
size.—^2^—4, 

In Aristotelian logic, w'hatever term can be 
predicated of, without being essential or peculiar 
to the subject (q.v.). Logical or predicahle 
(q.v.)—opposed to property (q.v.)-is that qual¬ 

ity which adheres to a subject In. such a manner 
that it neither constitutes its essence nor neces¬ 
sarily fiows from its essence; as, a man is tvhite 
or learned^ 

Phi'sical or predicamental (q-v.)—opposed to 
substance (q-v.)—that whose nature it is to exist 
not in itself hut in some subject; as 
quantziy , rKanne-r. — H,G. 

Accidentalism : The theory that some events arc 
undetermined, or that the incidence of series of 
determined events is unpredictable (Aristotle, 
Cournot)« In Epicureanism (q.v.) such inde¬ 
terminism was applied to mental events and 
specifically to acts of will. The doctrine then 
assumes the special form: Some acts of will are 
unmotivated. See Indeterminism, A striking 
example of a more general accidentalism is 
Charles Peirce’s Tychism (q.v.). See Chance^ 
Contingency. — C.A .B. 

Acervus argument: A Sophistical argument to. 
the effect that, given any number of stones which 
are not sufficient to constitute a heap, one does 
not obtain a heap by adding one more yet 
eventuallv, if this process is repeated, one has 
a heap.— C.A.B, 

Achilles argument: Zeno of Elea used a rediictio 
ad absurdum argument against the possibility of 
motion. He urged that if we assume it pos*iibIc 
we are led to the absurdity that Achilles, the 
fastest runner in Greece, could not catch a pro¬ 
verbially slow tortoise. The alleged grotuijs for 
this are that during the time, U —ta, which it 
takes Achilles to traverse the distance betw^een 
his position and that of the tortoise at time ti, 
the latter even at his slow' rate of speed would 
hjvc moved on n finite distance farther.— C.A.B, 
Cf. B. Russell, Scientific Method in Philos^ 
uphy; Lewis Carroll, “Achilles and the Tor¬ 
toise, Mind, 

Acosmism: (Cr, kosmos, world) Theory of the 
non-existence of an external, physical world. 
See Huhyec/ive Idealism. — W.L. 

Acquaintance, Knowledge by: (Lat. adcogni- 
tan*, to make knownj The appieliension of a 


quality, thing or person which is in the direct 
presence of the knowing subject. Acquaintance, 
In the strict sense, is restricted to the immediate 
data of experience but is commonly extended to 
include the things or persons perceived oy means 
of such data. See L^escription^ ICnotvledge by. 

- L.W. 

Acroamatic: Comiminicated orally. Applied espe¬ 
cially to Aristotle’s more private teachings to 
his select advanced students. Hence, esoteric, 
abstruse.— C.A.B. 

Act: (in Scholasticism) (I) Operation; as, the 
intellect’s act. In this sense, it is generally re¬ 
ferred to as second act (see below). 

(2) That which determines nr perfects a 
thing, as nationality perfects animality. 

Commanded', An act, originating in the will 
but executed by some other power; as coalking. 

Elicited'. Tile proper and immediate act of 
the w'ill, as lo-ue or hate, 

Eifst\ (1) The prime form of a thing, in the 
sense ot its essenci** or integrity- The second act 
is its operation. 'I'liiis the physical evil of blind¬ 
ness is the absence of tlie first act^ i.e., a perfec¬ 
tion due to man’s integiity; while the moral 
evil of sin is an absence of the second act, i.e., 
a perlectioii demanded by righteous operation. 
(2) First act ni.iy also designate the faculty or 
principle of operation, as the w///; while second 
act stands for its operations. 

Human', (huinanus) Deliberate act; e.g, paint¬ 
ing- 

Of Mam (hominis) Indeliberate act; e.g. di¬ 
gestion. Opposed to passh'e or sub/ectiz*e potency 
(q.v.). 

Formal: A substantial or accidental fnmi 
thought nf as determining a thing to be what 
it is rather than to be something else. K-g- the 
substantial form of lire determines the composite 
in w'hich it exists, to be lire and nothing else. 
Likewise the accidental foini of heat determines 
a body to be warm rather than cold. 

Infer ma/rre: Korni, or that which is like a 
form in ^ume compo.site, e.g. the soul in man 
or knowledge in the intelligent soul.— H.G. 

Act-character: ((»er. Aktcharakter) In Ifusscrl: 

I n ten ti n n a 1 i ty,— D . C. 

Action: (in Scholasticism) Immanent: 'I'he tcr- 
iniiiiis is received in the agent, as in a subject; 
ns contemplation. 

Transient: *The terminus h rei^eived In a 
subject distinct fiom the agent; as hall-throxoing. 

• - — 

Activism: (Lat. activus, from agere, to act) The 
philosophical theory which consider.<) activity, 
particularly spiritual activity, to be the essence 
vf reality. The concept of pine act (rtcrwr purus) 
traceable to Aristotle’s conception of divinity, 
was irifluential in SchoListic tliriught, and persists 
in Leibniz, Fichte and modern idealism.— L.W* 
Negatively, a repudiation ot the intellectiialistic 
persuasion that an adequate solution of the truth 
problem can be found through an abstract in¬ 
tellectual inquiry. Positively, a view of action 
as the key to truth, similar to Fichte’s view. The 
fnie and sound standard nf .iction is an inde- 
priideut Fpiiitual life, independent in bringing 
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the world and life in accord with its values. 
Spiritual life prow's by the active aid of human 
cooperation to ever hifi-her dimensions. Spiritual 
being* is achieved by the \ital deeds of indi¬ 
viduals. (Eucken)— H.H. 

In the Personalistic sense activism applies 
not only to the continuous creative willing 
which underlies all reality but also to knowledge 
which calls for an unceasing divine activity 
which is a sort of occasionalism. (Malebranche: 
Recherche de la Book I, Chap- XIV.) 

Charles Secretan: “To be is to act.”— R*T^T, 

Act Psychology: (Lat. actum, a thing done) A 
type of psychology traceable to F> firentano, 
Psychologie Zfom empirischen- Standpunkte ( 1 874) 
which considers the mental act the act of 

sensing a red color patch) rather than the con¬ 
tent (c.g. the red color) the proper subject mat¬ 
ter of psychology- (See Inten/ton-altsm.) - Li.W, 

Acts: In ethics the main concern is usually 
said to be with acts or actions, particularly vol¬ 
untary ones, in their moral relations, or w'ith 
the moral qualities of acts and actions. By an 
act or action here is meant a bit of behavior or 
conduct, the origination or attempted origina¬ 
tion of a change by some agent, the execution 
of some agent’s choice or decision (so that not 
acting may be an act). As such, an act is often 
distinguished from its motive, its intention, and 
its maxim on the one hand, and from its con¬ 
sequences on the other, though it is not always 
held that its moral qualities are independent of 
these. Rather, it is frequently held that the 
rightness of an act, or its moral goodness, or 
both, depend at least in part on the character 
or value of its motive, intention, maxim, or 
consequences, or of the life or system of which 
it is a part. Another question concerning acts 
in ethics is whether they must be free (in the 
sense of being partially or wholly undetermined 
by previous causes), as well as voluntary, in 
order Co be moral, and, if so, whether any acts 
are free in this sense. See Agent .— W.fC.F. 

Actual: In Husserl: see Actuality. 

Actual: (Lat. actus, act) 1. real or factual (op¬ 
posed to unreal and apparent) 2. quality which 
anything possesses of having realized its poten¬ 
tialities or possibilities (opposed to pOTsilrle and 
potential). In Aristotle: see Energeia. 

Actuality: In Husserl: 1. (Ger. Wirklichheit) 
Effective individual existence in space and time, 
as contrasted with mere possibility. 2- (Ger. 
Aktualitdt) The character of a con.scinus proce.ss 
as lived in by the ego, as contrasted with the 
“inactuality” of conscious processes more or less 
far from the ego. To say the ego lives in a 
particular conscious process is to say the ego 
Is busied with the object intended in that 
process. Attending is a special form of being 
busied.— D.C. 

Actuality: The mode of being in which things af¬ 
fect or are affected. The realm of fact; the field 
of happenings. Syn. with existence, sometimes 
with reality. Opposite of: possibility or poten¬ 
tiality. See Energeia.— J.fC.F. 

ActUB Purus: See Ac/ivirnt. — E.XV. 

Ad hoc: A dubious assumption or argument ar¬ 


bitrarily introduced as explanation after the fact. 

Adeism : Max Muller coined the tcmi which 
means the rejection of the or gods, of 

ancient India, similar to atheism which denies 
the one God.— J.J.R. 

Adequation: (Ger. Adaquatton) In Ifus&eil. veii- 
fication, fulfilment.— D.C. 

(Lat. adequatio) In Aquinas: relation of truth 
to being. 

Adhyatman : (Skr. adhi, over and Jtman, s.v.) A 
term for the Absolute which gained popul.iiitv 
with the reading of the Bhagavnd Gita (cf. 8."^) 
and which Ralph Waldo Emeisoii lendereJ ap¬ 
propriately “Oveisoul” (cf. his essay The On'i-;- 
.ouD.—K.F.L. 

Adiaphora; (Gr. indifferent) A Stoic term desig¬ 
nating entities which are morally iiidiffeient. 

— C.A.B. 

Adler, Alfred: (1870-1937) Oiiginallv a lol- 
lower of Freud (see Psychoanalysis; Ftrud)^ he 
founded hi.s own school in V’'ienni .iboiit 10|2. 
In contrast to Freud, he tenderl to nilnimi/e tlie 
rcile nf sexiinlily and to place greater eniphasi. 
on the ego. He investigated the leelings ol in- 
feiiorlty resulting firmi orginic .'ihnoi nialllv .md 
deficiency and desciihed tlie unconscioiH attempt 
of the egr> to compensate for suili defei fs. 
{Study of Organic Inferiority and its Psychria! 
Corn peniations ^ 1907). |fe extended file ciui- 

cept nf the “infer unity complex” In ituliide 
psychical as well as physical deliciencirs and 
stressed the tendency of “cnrnpen<i.itinn” to lead 
to oz'e/-correction. {The Neuruttc Constitution ^ 
1912; Prohlerns of Netoostx, 1930.)— L.W. 

Adoptionism : A chrlstningical doctrine prominent 
in Spain in the eighth century .icrnrding to 
which Clirist, inasmuch as He w.is man, wMii 
the Son of Cod hy ndoptiiui onh', acknowJedg- 
ing, howe\'er, that Inasmuch as lie was Ciod, as 
was also the Son of God hy nature and gener.i- 
tion. The Church condemned the teaching. 

— J.J.R. 

Advaita ; (Skr. *‘non-dii.ility”) The Ved.lntic (q-v.) 
doctrine of mnnism advocated by .Sankara (q.v.) 
which holds the Absolute to be personal in rela¬ 
tion to the world, especially the philosophically 
untutored, hut supra-pei snnal in itself (cf. nit- 
guna, saguna) ; the world and the individual to 
be only relatively, or plienornenallv, real-, and 
salvation to consist in insight or fhdfta (q.v.) 
after dispelling the mdyd (q.v.) of separateiiesH 
from the divine.— K.F.L. 

Adventitious Ideas: Tliuse ideas wliiiU appear 
to come from without, fi om objects mitside lire 
mind. Opposite of innate itleas. Descartes'* form 
of the ontological argument for God was Iniilt 
upr^n the notion of adverititlnus Ideas.— P.f. 

Aeon: According to the Gnostics a being leg.iiihul 
ns n subordinate heavenly power derived fnun 
the Supreme Being hy a process €if enianatinn. 
The totality of aeons formed the spirltu.rl world 
which was intermediary between the Deity and 
the material world of sensible pheiirimen.i, which 
was held to be evil.— J.J.R. 

Aequilibrium indiflFerentiae: The state or con¬ 
dition of exact balance between tw'o actions, the 
motives being nf equal strength. Thomas Aquinas 
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held that in such a condition actus hateri non 
potestj nisi remo^eatur indifferentiaJ^ This is e - 
fected by a determination ah intrinseco, or ao 
extrinseco, which disturbs the equipoise and 
makes it possible for the a^ent to act.— 
Aesthetic Judgment: (German aesthetische 

Urteilskraft) The power of judgment exercised 
upon data supplied by the feeling or sense of 
beauty- Kant devotes the first half of the Crittgue 
of Judgment to a “Critique of Aesthetic Judg-- 
ment,” (See Kantianism and Feeling,) — O.F,K. 

On the origin of the term, see Aesthetics, 
Aesthetics: (Gr- aesthetikos, perceptive) Tradi¬ 

tionally, the branch of philosophy dealing: with 
beauty or the beautiful, especially in ait, and 
with taste and standards of value in judging- art. 
Also, a theory or consistent attitude on such 
matters. The word aesthetics was first used 
by Baumgarten about 1750, to imply the 
science of sensuous knowledge, -whose uiii'i is 
beauty, as contrasted -with logic, whose aim is 
truth. Kant used the term transcendental aesthe¬ 
tic in another sense, to imply the a priori prin¬ 
ciples of sensible experience. Hegel, in the 
1820*5, established the word in its present sense 
by his writings on art under the title of Aesthetik, 

Aesthetics is now achieving a more independ¬ 
ent status as the subject (-whether it is or can 
be a “science” is a disputed issue) which studies 
(a) works of art, (b) the processes of producing 
and experiencing art, and (c) certain aspects of 
nature and human production outside the field 
of art—especially those which can be considered 
as beautiful or ugly in regard to form and 
sensory qualities. (£.g., sunsets, fiowers, human 
beings, machines.) 

While not abandoning its interest in beauty, 
artistic value, and other nornintive concepts, re¬ 
cent aesthetics has tended to lay increasing em¬ 
phasis on a descriptive, factual approach to the 
phenomena of art and aesthetic experience. It 
differs from art history, archeology, and cultural 
history in stressing a theoretical organization of 
materials in terms of recurrent types and tend¬ 
encies, rather than a chronological or genetic 
one. It differs from general psychology in 
focusing upon certain selected phases in psycho¬ 
physical activity, and on their application to cer¬ 
tain types of objects and situations, especially 
those of art. It investigates the forms and char¬ 
acteristics of art, which psychology does not do. 
It differs from art criticism in seeking a more 
general, theoretical understanding of the arts 
than js usual in that subject, and in attempting 
a more consistently objective, impersonal atti¬ 
tude. It maintains a philosophic breadth, in 
comparing examples of all the arts, and in as- 
^mbling data and hypotheses from many sources, 
including philosophy, psychology, cultural his¬ 
tory, and the social sciences. But it is departing 
from traditional conceptions of philosophy in 
that writing labelled “aesthetics” now often in¬ 
cludes much detailed, empirical study of particu¬ 
lar phenomena, instead of restricting itself as 
formerly to abstract discussion of the meaning 
of beauty, the sublime, and other categories, 
tficir objective or subjective nature, their rela¬ 


tion to pleasure and moral goodness, the pur¬ 
pose of art, the natuic of aesthetic value, etc. 
There has been contioversy over whether such 
empirical studies deserve to be called “aesthe¬ 
tics”, or -whether that name should be reserved 
for the traditional, dialectic or speculative ap¬ 
proach j but usage favors the extension in cases 
-where the inquiry aims at fairly broad general¬ 
izations. 

Overlapping among all the above-mentioned 
fields is inevitable, as well as great differences 
in approach among individual wrriters. Some of 
these stress the nature and varieties of form in 
art, with attention to historic types and styles 
such as romanticism, the Baroque, etc., and in 
studying their evolution adopt the historian’s 
viewpoint to some extent. Some stress the psy¬ 
chology of creation, appreciation, imagination, 
aesthetic experience, emotion, evaluation, and 
preference. Their -work may be classed as 
“aesthetics”, “aesthetic psychology”, or “psy¬ 
chology of art”. Within this psychological 
group, some can be further distinguished as 
laboratory or statistical psychologists, attempting 
more or less exact calculation and measurement. 
This approach (sometimes called “experimental 
aesthetics”) follows the lead of Fechner, whose 
studies of aesthetic preference in 1876 helped 
to inaugurate modern experimental psychology 
as well as the empirical approach to aesthetics. 
It has dealt less with woiks of art than with 
preference for various arbitrary, simplified linear 
shapes, color-combinations and tone-combina¬ 
tions. 

If the term “experimental” is broadly under¬ 
stood as implying a general mode of inquiry 
based on observation and the tentative applica¬ 
tion of hypotheses to particular cases, it includes 
many studies in aesthetics which avoid quantita¬ 
tive measurement and laboratory procedure. The 
full application of scientific method is still com¬ 
monly regarded as impossible or unfruitful in 
dealing with the more subtle and complex phe¬ 
nomena of art. But the progress of aesthetics 
toward scientific status is being slowly made, 
through increasing use of an objective and logi¬ 
cal approach instead of a dogmatic or personal 
one, and through bringing the results of other 
sciences to bear on aesthetic problems. Recent 
years have seen a vast increase in the amount 
and variety of artistic data available for the 
aesthetician, as a result of anthropological and 
archeological research and excavation, diversified 
museum collections, improved reproductions, 
translations, and phonograph records.— 

Aetiology: (Gr. aitiologeo, to inquire into) An 
inquiry into causes. See Etiology, — V,F, 

Aevitemity: (Lat. aevum, never-ending time) 
Bternity conceived as a whole, apart from the 
flux of times an endless temporal medium in 
which objects and events are relatively flxed. 

— 

ADFect: (JLat, ad + facere, to do) The inner mo¬ 
tive as distinquished from the intention or end 
of action. Cf. Spinoza, Ethics, bk. III.— L,W. 
Affective: (Lat. affectio, from afficere, to affect) 
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The generic character supposedly shared by pleas- 
urcj pain and the emotions as distinguished 
from the ideational and volitional aspects of 
consciousness. See A'ffcct. — LJW. 

Affinity (chemical) : A potential of chemical en¬ 
ergy 5 driving force, attraction. The term should 
be defined rigorously to mean the rate of change 
of chemical energy "with changes in chemical 
mass .—'W 

Affirmation of the consequent: The fallacy of 
affirma/ioft of the conseque^rt is the fallacious 
inference from B and A ^ B to A. The lazo 
of affh r?zation' of the consequent is the theorem 
of the propositional calculus, q ^ [p ^ 

A. C. 

Affirmative proposition: In traditional logic, 
propositions A, I were called and 

O, negative (see logicj formal^ § 4)- It is doubt¬ 
ful \^hethe^ this distinction can be satisfactorily 
extended to propositions (or even to sentences) 
generally. 

A fortiori: A phrase signifying all the morci 
applied to something which must be admitted 
for a still stronger reason-— J,J.R. 

Agama: (Skr.) One of a number of Indian trea¬ 
tises composed since the 1st cent. A.D. which 
are outside the Vcdic (q-v.) tradition, but are 
regarded authoi itative by the followers of Vish¬ 
nuism, Shivaism, and Shaktism. Amid myth¬ 
ology, epic and ritualistic matter they contain 
much that is philosophical-—AT.F.L. 

Agathobiotik: A good life or the good life. 

— C.A,B. 

Agathology: (Gr.) The science of the good. 

— C.A.B. 

Agent : In ethics an agent Is always a person 
who Is acting, or has acted, or is contemplating 
action. Here it is usually held that to be a 
moral agent, i.e. an agent to whom moral yunli- 
ties may be ascribed and who may be treated 
accordingly, one must be free and responsible, 
with a certain maturity, rationality, and sensi¬ 
tivity—which normal adult human beings arc 
taken to have. Bthics is then concerned to 
determine when such an agent is morally good 
or virtuous, when morally bad or vicious, or, 
alternatively, when he is acting rightly and 
when wrongly, when virtuously and when vici¬ 
ously. See Act. — W.K.F^ 

Agglutination: (Lat. ad + glutinare, to paste) 
Philologically, a method of formation in lan¬ 
guage whereby a modification of meaning or of 
relation is given to a word by adherence or 
incorporation of distinct parts or elements. 

—//.//. 

Aggregate: 1. In a general sense, a collection, a 
totality, a whole, a class, a group, a sum, an 
agglomerate, a cluster, a mass, an amount or a 
quantity of something, with certain definite 
characteristics in each case. 

2. In Logic and Matkewatics^ a collection, a 
manifold, a multiplicity, a set, an ensemble, an 
assemblage, a totality of elements (usually num¬ 
bers or points) satisfying given condition or 
subjected to definite operational laws. According 
to Cantor, an aggregate is any collection of sepa¬ 
rate objects of thought gathered into a whole; 


or again, any multiplicity which can be thought 
as one; or better, any totality of definite ele¬ 
ments bound up into a whole by means of a 
law. Aggregates have several properties: for 
example, they have the ^‘same pow'er** when 
their respective elements can be brought into 
one-to-one correspondence; and they are “enu¬ 
merable** when they have the same power as the 
aggregate of natural numbers. Aggregates may 
be finite or infinite; and the laws applying to 
each type are different and often incompatible, 
thus raising difficult philosophical problems. 
See One-One; Cardinal Number; Enumerable. 
Hence the practice to isolate the mathematical 
notion of the aggregate from Its metaphysical 
Implications and to consider such collections as 
symbols of a certain kind which arc to facilitate 
mathematical calculations in much the same way 
as numbers do- In spite of the coiiti oversial 
nature of infinite sets great pi ogress has been 
made in mathematics by the introduction of the 
Theory of Aggregates in arithmetic, geometry 
and the theory of functions. (Cciman, AJan- 
nigfaltigkeitj Alenge; Fiench, Ensemble). 

3 . In logic, an “aggregate nieaniiig** is a form 
nf common or universal opinion or thought held 
by more than one person, 

4, In the philosophy of na/ute, nggieg.ite lias 
various meanings: it is a nia.ss fornieil into 
clusters (anat.); a compound or an organised 
mass of individuals (zool-); an agglnmerate 
(bot.); an agglomeration of distinct minerals 
separable by mechanical means (geol.); or, in 
general, a compound mass in which the elements 
retain their essential individuality.— T.G, 

(in mathem.iticb) : TJie concept of an aggregate 
is now usually identified willi th.it of a ila\s 
(q.\.) — uiltliougli ah a liihtoric.il m.itter this does 
not, peril.ips, exactly lepresent Can Lot’s iin- 
tinn .—A .C". 

Agnoiology: (Gr. ngnoio + logos, discoiuse on 
ignorance) J. F- Ferrier (1854) coined both this 
term and the term episteniolngy as connoting 
distinctive areas of philosophic itiqiiliy in sup- 
port of ontology. Agnoiology is the doctiine 
of ignorance which seeks to determine what we 
arc necessarily ignorant of. It is a critii[ue nl 
agnosticism prior to the lattcr*s appeaiaiue. 
Ignorance is defined in relation to knowleiige 
since one cannot be ignorant of anything whiili 
cannot possibly be known.-'—//,//. 

Agnosticism: (Or. agnosias, unknowing) 1. 

(epist.) that theory nf knowledge which .isseits 
that it is impossible for man to attain knowledge 
of a certain subject-matter. 

2 . (theol.) that theory of religious knowledge 
w'hich asserts that it is impossible for man to 
attain knowledge of Gnd. 

Agnosy: Ignorance, especially universal ignoiance. 

— C.A.B. 

Aham brahma asmi: (Skr.) “I am brahman”, 
the formula of the Brhad.lranyaka Upanishad 
1.4.10, denoting the full coincidence of the hu¬ 
man and divine, arrived at not so much by a 
Spontaneous mystic insight as by logical deduc¬ 
tion from the nature of world and self,—AT-F./L. 
Ahamkara: (Skr.) Literally “I-maker”, the prin- 
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~ciTj:e generatia? the consciousness of one’s effo 
or personal identity; the ground of appercep- 

tion.—AT-F-Z-- ^ ^ ^ . a- L - 

Ahanta: (Skr. ^‘I-nesa’O Selfhood, state of being 
an ego 5 the subject in knowledge,—AT.F.Z. 

Ahimsa: (Skr.) Non-injury, an ethical principle 
applicable to all living beings and subscribed to 
by most Hindus, In practice it would mean, e.g., 
abstaining from animal food, relinquishing war, 
rejecting all thought of taking life, regurding 
all living beings akin. It has led to such 'varied 
phenomena as the Buddhist’s s'weeping the path 
before him or straining the water, the almost 
r^erential attitude toward the cow, and Gan¬ 
dhi’s non-violent resistence campaign.— K.F.L. 

Ahrimant (Middle Persian) Zoroaster, in build¬ 
ing upon an ancient Indo-Iranian antecedent, 
expounded a thoroughgoing dualism in which 
Ormazd (s.v.) is the good, Ahriman the evil 
principle, corresponding to the Christian God 
and Ucvil, locked in combat on all levels of 
thought and existence. In that they are reciprocal 
and of a dialectic necessity, this dualism has, 
philosophically, the implication of a monism 
which was, indeed, ethically and eschatologically 
elaborated in the Zoroaatrian optimism that pos¬ 
tulates the ultimate victory of Ahura Mazd.lh 
(j.e?.) or Ormazd-—AT.F.i. 

Ai: (C-) Lovc} love for all people as a practical way 
to social welfare (chien ai) (Mo TziS, between 500 
and 396 B.C.)s love for all, which is identical 
with true manhood (j6n) (Han Vii, 767-82+ 

Akisn; (Skr.) ^‘£ther”i spacei in Indian philoso¬ 
phy the continuum that is to be postulated in 
connection with the paramdnus (q.v.).——AT.F.Z k. 

Aksara: (Skr.) ^‘Imperishable”, a descriptive syno¬ 
nym for brahman (q-v.), the Absolute, in the 
Upanishads (q-v.)$ has also the meaning of 
“syllable”.—A:.FX. 

Albertifits: The appellation is conferred on any 
disciple of Albertus Magnus. In particular It 
was applied to a group of Scholastics at the 
University of Cologne during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. It was the age of the 
struggles between the nominalists and the real¬ 
ists, who controlled the University of Cologne, 
but were themselves split Into factions, the 
Thomista and the Albertists. The latter taught 
that the universalia in re and pos£ rent were 
identical, and that logic was a speculative rather 
dian a practical science. The principal Albertists 
were Heinrich von Kampcn, Gerhard von 
Harderwyk, and Arnold von Lugde.— 

Albeitna, Maginiis: St., O.P. (1193-1280) 
Count of Bollstadt, Bishop of Batisbon, Doctor 
Universalis, was born at Lauingen, Bavaria, 
studied at Padua and Bologna, entered the 
Dominican Order in 1223. He taught theology 
at the Univ. of Paris from 12+5-48, w'hen he 
was sent to Cologne to organize a new course 
of studies for his Orders St. Thomas Aquinas 
was his student and assistant at this time. Later 
his time was given over to administrative duties 
and he was made Bishop of Ratisbon in 1260. 
In 1262 he gave up his bishopric and returned 
to a life of writing, teaching and controversy. 
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Of verv briiad interests in science, philusDpliv 
and theology, Albert populaiized .i gre.it pare 
of the ciirpub rjf *\ristoteliaii anti Ai .ibic philci- 
sophic writings in the 13th century. Ills thought 
incorporates elements ol Augut^tinism, Aris- 
toteli.'inisni, Nenplatuiiism, Avlcennisin, Boe- 
thianisin into a vast synthesis which is not 
without internal inconsisLeneies. Due t^^ the lack 
of critical editions of his woiks, a true estimate 
of the value nf his philosophy is impossible at 
present. However, he must have h.ul some in¬ 
fluence on St. Thomas, and there w^as a lively 
Albertinian school lasting into the Renaissance. 
Chief works: Sitnivia tir Crrafur fs. Comment, 
in IV Lrb, PhiloA, Commvntat ics on nearly 

all works of Aristotle, Dr Causis^ Dc intellectu 
et in£ellig,y Sttmma X/iroIogiar (^Oprta Omneay 
ed. Borguet, 3 8 vol,, Paris, 18^)0-99),— V.J.H, 
Alcuin: (c. 730-80+) Was born in Northumbria 
and studied at the School nf Vnrk under Egbert. 
In 781 he W'as called to head the Palatine 
School of Ch.irlem.igne. He died at St. Martin 
of Tours. It is his general iniliience on the re¬ 
vival of Christian le«'iriiiiig tli.it is significant in 
the history of pJiiltjsophy. His psychology is a 
form of simplilied Aiigustiiiiauisn'i. His treatise, 
Dr anlmar rati our ad Knlaliam Viigiumi^ is 
extant (PL 101).—T'.7./?. 

Alexander, Samuel : (1859-1938) English thinker 
who developed a non-psychic, neo-realistic meta¬ 
physics and synthesis. He makes the process of 
emergcuce a metaphysical principle. Although his 
inquiry is essentially a prion ^ his nietlutd is em¬ 
pirical. Realism at his hands becomes a quasi- 
matcrialism, an alternative to absolute idcaliam 
and ordinary materialism. It aims to combine 
the absolutein^ss of l.iw in pJiysics with the abso¬ 
lute unpredictahility ot emergent qualities. 
Whereas to the ancients and in the modern 
classical conception of physical science, the orig¬ 
inal stuff was matter and motion, after Minkow¬ 
ski, Einstein, Lorenz and others, it became in¬ 
divisible space-time, instead of space and time. 

Thus nature begins as a four-dimensional matrix 
in which it la the moving principle. Materiality, 
secondary qualities, life, mentality are all emer¬ 
gent modifications of prnto-space-tinie. Mind is 
the nervous system blossoming out into the 
capacity of aw'areness. Contemplative knowledge, 
where the object is set over against the mind, 
and the actual being, or experiencing, or en¬ 
joying of reality, where there Is no inner duplic¬ 
ity of subject and object, constitute the tvo 
forms of knowledge, Alexander conceives the 
deity as the next highest level to he emerged 
out of any given level. Thus for beings on the 
level of life mind is deity, but for beings pos¬ 
sessing minds there is a nrsus or urge toward a 
still higher quality. To such beings that dimly 
felt quality is deity. The quality next above any 
given level is deity to the beings on that level. 
For men deity has not yet emerged, but there is 
a 9USUS towards its emergence. S. Alexander, 
Space y Time and Deity (1920).—/Z.H. 
Alexandrian School: A convenient designation 
for the various religious philosophies that Hour- 
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Ished at Alexandria from the first to the fourth 
centuries of the Christian era, such as Neo- 
Pytha^oreanism, the Jewish Platonism of Philo, 
Christian Platonism, and Neo-Platonism. Com¬ 
mon to all these schools is the attempt to state 
Oriental religious beliefs in terms of Greek 
philosophy.- G.R.AI. 

Alexandrists: A term applied to a group of 
Aristotelians in Italy during the liftcenlh and 
sixteenth centuries. Besides the Scholastic fol- 
hiwers of Aiistntle there were some Greeks, 
whose teaching w.is tinged with Platoni.sm. An¬ 
other group, the ■ Aveiroists, followed Aristotle 
ns Interpreted by Ibn Rushd, while a third school 
interpreted Aristotle in the light of the com- 
mentaiies of Alexaiidt*r of Aphrodisias, hence 
were called Alex.indrists. Against the Averroists 
w'ho attributed a vague sort of immortality to 
the acti\c intellect, conimnn to all men, the 
Alexandrists, led by Pompona7zi, asserted the 
mortality of the individual human soul after its 
separation from univeis.al reason.— J.J.R. 

Al Parabi : Died 9^0, introduced Aristotelian 
logic into the world of Islam. He was 
known to posterity ns the “second Aristotle”. 
He continued the eiicyclnpcdic traditiun inaugu¬ 
rated by Al Kiiidl. His metaphysic.U specuhition 
influenced Avicenna wh<i found in the works iif 
his predecessor the fundamental notion of a 
distinction betv\ een existence and essence, the 
I.ittcr not implying necessarily In a contingent 
being the former which therefoie has tn be 
given by God. lie also einphasires the Aris¬ 
totelian notion of the “first mover”. The con- 
cretl^'ation of the universal nature in particular 
things points tn a creative power which has 
endiiwed being v\ Ith sia. h a nature. Al Farabi's 
philosophy is dependent in ceit.iin parts im Nen- 
Platunism. Creation is emanation. There is an 
anhna tnundi the images of which become coi- 
prireal beings. I.«nglc is considered as the pream¬ 
ble to all science. Physics comprises all factual 
knowledge, including psychology*! metaphysics 
and ethics are the other parts of phllrisophy. CM. 
Baeumker, den f/«v 

Wissenschaiten^ Beitr. 7 . Gesch. d. Philos, d. 
M.A. 1916. Veil. XIX. M. Hmten, Huc/i 

dcr Rin^i>tvine Fattihis, ibid, 1906. Vnl. V, 

— 

Al GazalJ : Born 1059 in Tus, in the country of 
C''hnraaan, taught at Bagdad, lived for a time in 
Syria, died in his home town till- Me staited 
na a sceptic in philosopliy and became a mystic 
and orthodox afterwards. Philosophy is mean¬ 
ingful only ns introduction to theology. His at¬ 
titude resembles Neo-Platonic mysticism and is 
antl-Aristotclian. He w'rote a detailed report on 
the doctrines tif Farabi and Avicenna only to 
subject them to a scathing criticism in De\fiuct:o 
phtlosophQrum where he pfu'nts out the self- 
contradictions of philosophers. His main works 
are theological. In his writing.s on logic he 
w'ants to ensure to theology a reliable method 
of procedure. His metaphysics also is mainly 
based on thcrjlLigy: creation of the world out of 
nothing, resurrection, and so forth. Cf, Ff. 
Bauer, Die Do^matik Al-Ghet^edis^ 1912.— R*A, 


Algebraization: (Ger. Algehtaisicfun^') In Hus¬ 
serl: Substitution of algebraic symbols (inde¬ 
terminate terms) for the words (determinate 
terms) in which the material content of an 
objectiv'e sense is expressed. See FotfnaU2uztion. 

— D.C. 

Algebra of logic is the name given to the Nine¬ 
teenth Century form of the calculi of classes and 
propositions. It is distinguished from the con¬ 
temporary forms of these calculi primal ily by 
tile absence of formalization as a loghtic system 
(q.v.) The propositional calculus was also at 
first either absent or not clearly distinguished 
fiom the class calculus; the dlstinctinn between 
the two was made by Peirce and afterwards 
more sharply by Schriider (1891) but the Identity 
of notation was retainej. 

Important names in the history of the subject 
are those of Boole (q.v.), De Aloigntz 
W. S. Jevons, Pettcc (q.v.), Robert Grassmann, 
John Venn, tlugh MacColl, SchiUder (q.v.), 
P. S. Poretsky— A.C\ 

Alfl[edonic: (Or. algos, pain + hedone, pleasure) 
Term applied to feelings of pleasure or pain. 

— LAV. 

Algorithm (nr, less commonly, hut etymologically 
more correctly, algorism') : In its original usage, 
this word referred to the Arabic system of nota¬ 
tion for numbers and to the elementary opera¬ 
tions of ai ithmetic as performed in this notation. 
In mathematics, the word is used for a method 
or process of calculation with symbols (often, 
but not necessarily, niinieilcal symbols) accord¬ 
ing to fixed lules which yields effectively the 
solution of any given problem of some class of 
problems. A, C, 

Al Kindi; Of the tribe of Kindah, lived in B.'isiii 
afid Bagdad where he died S73. He is the fust 
of the great Arabian followers of Aristotle whose 
in/luencc is noticeable in Al Kindi’s .scientitic 
and psychological doctrines. He wrote on 
geometry, astronomy, astrology, arithmetic, 
music (which he developed on arithmetical 
principles), physics, medicine, psychology, me¬ 
teorology, politics. He distinguishes the active 
intellect from the passive whiih is actualized by 
the former. IDiscursiv'e rea.snnlng and demonstra¬ 
tion he considers as achievements of a third and 
a fourth intellect. In ontology he seems to 

hypostasize the categories, of which he knows 
five: matter, form, motion, place, time, and 
which he calls primary substaiices. Al Kindi 
inaugurated the encyclopedic form of philosophi¬ 
cal treatises, worked out more than a century 
later by Avicenna (q.v.). He also was the 
first to meet the violent hostility of the orthodox 
theologians but escaped persecution. A. Nagy, 
Dir p/itlos, Ahhandlungrn des Jttcf/uh hrn Isha^ 
al-Kindi, Beitr, z. Geseh. d. Phil, d, MA. 1897, 
Vol. II.— R.A. 

All: All and exiery arc usual verbal equivalents of 
the universal quantifier. See Quantiser. —A.(7. 

Allen, Ethan; (1737-1789) Leader of the Ctreen 
Mountain Boys and of their famous exploits 
during the American Revolution. He is less 
knnw'n but nonetheless significant as the earliest 
American deist. Ills Reason^ ihr Only Oracle 
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ij* fl"8T), excressed his opposition 

radltional Calvinism and its doctrine of original 
sin. He rejected prophecy ana revelation ^t 
believed in immortality on moral grounds- s 
likewise believed in free will.— L,E^D. 

Allgemeingultig: (Ger. allgremein + ^elten, unij 
^ersjlly \a:id' A proposition or judgment which 
is universally valid, or necessary. Such proposi¬ 
tions may be either empirical, i.e., dependent 
ueon "crperience, or a priori^ i.e., independent of 
ai: experience. In Kant’s theoretical philosophy 
the necessary forms of the sensibility and under¬ 
standing are declared to have universal validity 
a priori^ because they are the sine qua non of 
any and all experience.—O.F.AT. 

Al-Mukamis, David Ibn Merwan: Early Jew¬ 
ish philosopher (died c. 937). His philosophic 
work, Bjok of Twenty Tractates shows influence 
of the teachings of the Kalaxn (q.v.) s reasoning 
follows along lines similar to that of Saadia. 

Als Ob: (Ger- as if) Fictional 5 hypothetical 5 
postulated; pragmatic. The term was given cur¬ 
rency by Hans Vaihinger’s Z^ie Philosophic dcs 
Als Oh (1911), which de\ eloped the thesis that 
our knowledge rests on a network of artfully 
contrived Actions which are not verifiable but 
pragmatically justifiable. While such fictions, 
employed in all fields of human knowledge and 
endeavor, deliberately falsify or circumvent the 
stream of immediate impressions, they greatly 
enhance reality.—O.F.AI. 

Alteration: (Lat. alter, other) In Aristotle’s phi¬ 
losophy change of quality, as distinguished from 
change of quantity (growth and diminution) and 
from change of place (locomotion).— Cr^JR.hZ^ 

Altruism: {Alien other) In general, the cult of 
benevolencei the opposite of Egoism (q.v.). Term 
coined by Comte and adopted in Eiitain by H. 
Spencer. 

1- For Comte Altruism meant the discipline 
and eradication of self-centered desire, and a 
life devoted to the good of others; more par¬ 
ticularly, selfiess love and devotion to Society. 
In brief, it involved the self-abnegating love of 
Catholic Christianity redirected towards Human¬ 
ity conceived as an ideal unity. As thus under¬ 
stood, altruism involves a conscious opposition 
not only to egoism (whether understood as 
excessive or moderate self-love), but also to the 
formal or theological pursuit of charity and to 
the atomic or individualistic social philosophy 
of 17th-lSth century liberalism, of utilitarianism, 
and of French Ideology. 

2. By extension the term has come to mean 
the pursuit of the good of others, whether moti¬ 
vated by either self-centered or other-centered 
interest, or whether by disinterested duty. By 
some it is identified with the protective and 
o^er-regardlng feelings, attitudes, and beha\ior 
of animal life in general j while by others its 
use is restricted to mean such on the level of 
reflective intelligence.— W.L, 

Ambiguous middle, fallacy of: See quaternio 

fertKinorutn* 

Amechanical ; Term applied to psychologically 
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conditioned movements- (Avenarius.)— H,H. 
Ammonius, Saccus: Teacher of Plotinus and 
Origen and reputed founder of Neo-Platonism. 

-A/.F. 

Amnestic: Characterised by amnesia, loss of 
memory-— C,A.B. 

Amoral: Action, attitudes, state or character which 
is neither moral nor immoral, i.e., which is out¬ 
side the moral realm. Neither right nor w'rong. 
Ethically indifTerent. Non-moral. Non-ethical. 

See Moral, Immoral, Ethics.- 

Amphiboly: Any fallacy arising from ambiguity 
of grammatical construction (as distinguished 
from ambiguity of single words), a premiss being 
accepted, or proved, on the basis of one inter¬ 
pretation of the grammatical construction, and 
then used in a way which is correct only on the 
basis of -another interpi etation of the gram¬ 
matical construction.- 

Ampliative: (Lat. ampliare, to make wider; Ger. 
Erweiterungsurteil) Synthetic; seiving to ex¬ 
pand. In an anjpUati’ve judgment the predicate 
adds something not already contained in the 
meaning of the subject-term. Contrasted with 

analytic or ejcplicatii*e. - O.F.JC. 

Anadi: (Skr.) Bcginninglcss, said of the Absolute 
and the world.-AT.F.L. 

Analogic; (Gr. mystical) Usually employed as a 
noun in the plural, signifying an interpretation 
of Scripture pointing to a destiny to be hoped 
for and a goal to be attained; as an adjective it 
means, pertaining to the kind of interpretation 
described above.— 

Analoj|ies ol Hxperience: (Ger. Annlogien der 
Erfahrung) Kant’s three dynamic principles (sub¬ 
stantiality, reciprocity, and causality) of the un¬ 
derstanding comprising the general category of 
relation, through which sense data are brought 
into the unity of experience. (See Kantianisfn*) 

—O.F.AT. 

Analogy: Scholasticism^ Predication common 

to several inferiors of a name, which is accepted 
in different senses, in such a manner, never¬ 
theless, that some principle warrants its com¬ 
mon applicability. Accordingly as this principle 
is sought in the relations of cause and effect, 
proportion or proportionality there are distin¬ 
guished various types of analogy. 

Analogy of attribution’. Is had when the prin¬ 
ciple of unity Is found in a common concept to 
w'hich the inferiors are related either by enuse 
or effect. Moreover this common concept must 
refer principally and per se to a prime reality to 
which the inferiors are analogous. Thus food, 
medicine and pulse are said to be healthy. In 
this case the common concept is health w-hich 
applies principally and per se to the animal; 
however, food, medicine and pulse arc related 
to it through the various forms of cause and 
effect. 

Analogy of proportion*. Is had when the prin¬ 
ciple of unity is found, not in the relatiuns of 
two or more to a common concept but in the 
interrelation of two concepts to themselves. 
This relation may be one of similitude or order. 
Thus being is predicated of substance and ouan- 
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tity, not because of their relations to a third 
reality which primordially contains this notion, 
but because of a relation both of similitude and 
order which they have to each other. 

Analogy of propottionality i Is had when the 
principle of unity is found in an equality of 
proportions. This analog-y is primarily used be¬ 
tween material and spiritual realities. Thus 
sight is predicated of ocular vision and intel¬ 
lectual understanding- ^^eo quod srcul visus est in 
oculOj i/a intellectus est in nten/e^^. - H.G, 

A.nalo£y: Originally a mathematical term, Anal- 
ogia, meaning equality of ratios (£uclld VII Df. 
20, V. Dfs. 5, 6), which entered Plato’s phi¬ 
losophy {Republic SS+aG), where it also ex¬ 
pressed the epistemological doctrine that sensed 
things are related as their mathematical and 
ideal correlates. In modern usage analogy was 
identified with a weak form of reasoning in 
which “from the similarity of two things in cer¬ 
tain particulars, their similarity in other particu¬ 
lars is inferred.” {Cen/uty Die*) Recently, the 
analysis of scientific method has given the term 
new significance. The observable data of science 
are denoted by concepts by inspeclion, whose 
complete meaning is given by something immedi¬ 
ately apprehendablcj its verified theory designat¬ 
ing unobservable scientific objects is expressed by 
concepts by postulation, whose complete mean¬ 
ing is prescribed fur them by the postulates of 
the deductive theory in which they occur. Tn 
verify such theory relations, termed epistemic 
correlations (7. Un* Sc- IX; 125-128), are re¬ 
quired. When these arc onc-one, analogy exists 
in a very precise sense, since the concepts by 
inspection denoting observable data are then re¬ 
lated as are the correlated concepts by postula¬ 
tion designating unobservable scientific objects. 

— F-S.C-N. 

Analogy of Pythagoras: (Gr. analogia) The 
equality of ratios, or proportion, between the 
lengths of the strings producing the consonant 
notes of the musical scale. The discovery of 
these ratios is credited to Pythagoras, who is 
also said to have applied the principle of mathe¬ 
matical proportion to the other arts, and hence 
to have discovered, in his analogy, the secret of 
beauty in all its forms.— 

Analysis: (Chemical) The Identification and esti¬ 
mation of chemical individuals in a mixture; 
the identification and estimation of elements in 
a compound; the identification and estimation 
of types of substances in complex mixtures; the 
identification and estimation of isotopes in an 
“element”.— W.Ad-lld. 

Analysis, intentional: (Ger. inten/ionale Ana- 
lyse) In Husserl; £xplication and clarification 
of the essential structure of actual and potential 
(horizonal) synthesis by virtue of which objects 
are Intentionally constituted. As nocmatic^ in¬ 
tentional analysis discovers, explicates, and 
clariiSea, the focally and horizontally intended 
objective sense (and the latter’s quasi-objective 
substrates) in its manners of givennesa, posited- 
nesa, etc., and yields clues to the corresponding 
noetic synthesis. As noetic or constitutional^ in¬ 
tentional analysis discovers, isolates, and clari- 
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^es these synthetically constituted structures of 
consciousness. See Phenome7iology* — D*C. 

Analysis (mathematical) ; The theojy of real 
numbers, af complex numbers, and of fiinctifjns 
of real and complex numbers. See nuniher; con^ 
tinuity ; 1 imit, — A . C. 

Analytic: (Gr. analytike) Aristotle’s name for 
the technique of logical analysis. The Prior 
Analytics cont.n'ns his analysis of the syllogism, 
the Posterior Analytics his analysis of the con¬ 
ditions of scientific or demonstrable knowledge. 

— G*R.M. 

In K.ant. One of two divisions of general 
logic (the other being Dialectic) which discovers 
by analysis all the functions of reason as exer¬ 
cised in thought, thus disclosing the formal cri¬ 
teria of experience and truth. (See Kantianism*) 

— O.F.K* 

See also Alitiriing, Kitiih ot, 

Analyticity: Ste AJeiinmg^ Kind\ of; Truths 
semantical; Valid. 

Analytic Judgment: CCJer. nn ilytisches Urteil) 
In Kant: A judgment in which the predicate con¬ 
cept is included within tJie subject concept, us 
Analysis should or does disclose. Such a judg¬ 
ment does not require vei Ificntinii by expel ience; 
its sole criterion is the law of contradiction. 
(See Kantianism.) - O.F.K. 

Analytic, Transcendental: In Kant; The 
section of the Critique of Pure Reason which 
deals with the concepts and principles of the 
understanding. Its main purpose is the proof 
of the categories within the realm of phenomena. 

— A.C.R. 

Analytical Jurisprudence: Theory f>f Austin, 
Markby, Holland, Salmond, etc., considering 
jurisprudence the formal science of positive law. 
Its main task is to analyze the necessary notions 
of law. Term coined by Henry Summer Maine. 

— W.E. 

Anamnesis: (Gr. anamnesis) Calling to mind; 
recollection; in Plato, the process whereby the 
mind gains true knowledge, by recalling the 
vision of the Ideas which the soul experienced 
in a previous existence apart from the body. 

— G.R.At. 

Ananda: (Skr.) Joy, happiness, bliss, beatitude, as¬ 
sociated In the thinking of many Indian philoso¬ 
phers with moksa (q.v.); a concomitant of per¬ 
fection Sind divine coii.<icioustLCss (cf. sat-cit- 
ananda ).- K.F.D. 

Ananya: (Skr. “not other”) Designating the non¬ 
otherness of the cosnAic principle from the indi¬ 
vidual.— K.F.D* 

Anarchism: This doctrine advocates the aholition 
of political control within society; the State, it 
contends, is man’s greatest enemy—eliminate it 
and the evils of human life will disappear. Posi¬ 
tively, anarchism envisages a homely life de¬ 
voted to unsophisticated activity and filled with 
simple pleasures. Thus it belongs in the ‘*primi- 
tive tradition” of Western culture and springs 
from the philosophical concept of the inherent 
and radical goodness of human nature. Modern 
anarchism probably owes not a little, in an in¬ 
direct way, to the influence of the primitivistic 
strain in the thought of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
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the pzV2.‘ty cf anarch- 


— iz hr^i. 

\iiatta-\ada: PIl-I Theory z.aaj) of the non- 

— - 5 ~T , ens 'if the funda- 

-•-t** ts-rr -.£3 ct Ga-tana B^ccha (q-v.) Tftho 

j-c —e- a- Cijas arc-t tlie sc-I cr se-t 'wrong', 
-*' h*-iSo*y.—AT-F.-L- 

AiiaxagoraSi of Klazomene; (aboLit 430 B.C.) 
Ar a ni^ca^e-agec naan he settled in 
\tsT~z he wac acc-oed jf impjetj and 

f *e’a'*e CJie zity. Anao^oras tajght thac 

i£.s-*c Is an Indalty of simple substances, that 
's s-rn 33 a-e cn^y a*\Isa*e Into parts of the 
saTC •'’at-re as the whcle, Tnese “seeds” are 
v. str r-tea ti-c^gh = «t the universe. Their com- 
“rg- log-etner g^^^es rise to ‘ndi\idual things, 
the r sepa'^at jn entails the passing awa 3 ' of 
r a-*al th ngs. To acco*-iit for the cause of 

cf these “seeds” or elemental substances 
Anazdgeras ccnce2\eC of a special kind of mat¬ 
ter cr **sc^I-sae5tance^' which alone is in motion 
"tself anc can communicate this naotion to the 
rest. since the universe displays harmony, 

uraer and p ^rposiveness in its movements, Anax- 
ag-'^as conceited this special substance as a mind- 
cr an eternal, imperishable Reason diffused 
Li*:ro-ghc«»t the URi\erse. Anaxagoras was thus 
the £^at to tntrodjce the teleological princip^ 
Into the explanation of the natural world. Cf. 
Burnet, Ea^ly t^^eek PMiosopAyg Diels, Frajg, </. 
%^orsGkru—^\fJF. 

Anaximander: (dth Cent. B-C.) With Thales and 
Anaximenes he formed the Milesian School of 
Greek Philosophyi with these and the other 
thinkers of the cosmological period he sought 
Ae ground of the manifold processes of nature 
in a single world-principle or cosmic stuff which 
he identified with “the Infinite”. He was the 
first to step out of the realm of experience and 
a^rloed to his “Infinite” the attributes of eter¬ 
nity, imperishabili^ and inexhauatability. Cf- 
Burnet, Early Greek Ehiiosophyi Diels, Priorg. d» 
V Af,P, 

AnHUmenes: (6th Cent B.C.) With Thales and 
Anaalmander he belon^’S to the Milesian School 
of G^reek Philosophy, as an Ionian he sought a 
cosmic material element -which would explain 
the manifold processes of the natural world and 
declared this to be air. Air, he felt, had the 
attribute of Infinity nhich would account for the 
varieties^ of nature more readily than water, 
which his predeceHor Thales had postulated. Cf. 
Bume^ Early Graah EJUtojapiyi Dlds, Fraa. d. 

The hj^atfacsis Interpreting sensations 
In tenns of the infinite phases of negative 
energy, which is motion less than zero. (Mon¬ 
tague.)—jy.jy. 

AnUloKCatiiolic Philosophy s Anglo-Catholicism 
Is the name frequently used to describe the 
Church of Bngland and her sister communions, 
incljding the BpiMCopal Church in America- As 
a religious i^stem, it may he described as the 
maintenance of the traditional credal, ethical and 
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sacramental position of Catholic Christianity, 
with insistence on the incorporation into that 
general position of the new truth of philosophy, 
science and other fields of study and experience. 
Historically, the Anglo-Catholic divines (as in 
Hooker and the Caroline writers) took over the 
general Platonic-Aristotelian philosophy of the 
schools, their stress, however, was more on the 
Platonic than the Aristotelian side; “Platonisni’% 
Dr. Inge has said, ^‘is the loving mother-nurse 
of Anglicanism.*’ Statements of this position, 
modified by a significant agnosticism concerning 
areas into which reason (it is said) cannot pene^ 
trate, may be found collected in Aitglicamsm. 
(edited by More and Cross). A certain em¬ 
piricism has always marked Anglo-Catholic 
theological and philosophical speculation^ this is 
brought out in recent writing by Taylor {^Faith 
of a Moralist"^ y the writers in Lux Murtdi 
(edited by Gore) and its modern successor Essays 
Catholic and Critical^ 

In genera, Anglo-Catholic philosophy has been 
an incarnatlonal or sacramental one, finding 
God in the Biblical revelation culminating in 
Christ, but unwilling to limit his self-disclosure 
to that series of events. Incarnatlonalism pro¬ 
vides, it is said, the setting for the historic 
Incarnation, general revelation is on sacra¬ 
mental lines, giving meaning to the particular 
sacraments. For Anglo-Catholic philosophical 
theology, in its central stream, the key to dogma 
is the cumulative experience of Christian people, 
tested by the Biblical revelation as source and 
standard of that experience and hence “classical” 
in its value. Revelation Is the ultimate author¬ 
ity ^ the Church possesses a trustworthiness about 
her central beliefs, but statement of these may 
change from age to age. Sometimes this main 
tendency of Anglo-Catholic thought has been 
sharply criticized by thinkers, themselves An¬ 
glicans (cf. Tennant’s Phtlosophical Theology') \ 
but these have, in general, served as useful warn¬ 
ings rather than as normal expressions of the 
Anglican mind. 

In. very recent years, a new stress has been laid 
upon the dogmatic side of Christianity as ex¬ 
pressed in liturgy. This has been coupled with 
a revived interest in Thomism, found both in 
older philosophers such as A. E. Taylor and in 
younger men like A- G. Hebert (cf. his Grace 
and Naturey etc.).—W*'.A^.P, 

Angst: (Ger. dread) Concern or care, which arc 
the essence of dread. (Heidegger.)— H.H, 
Anima Mimdi: See; The World Sotdj Bruno. 
ALnimalitarianism : A term used by Eovejoy in 
Prtmiti^jsm as^l Related Jtdeas in Antiquity for 
the belief that animals are happier, more admir¬ 
able, more “nonnal”, or “natural”, than human 
beings.— 

Animisms (Eat. anima, soul) The doctrine of the 
reality of souls. 

1- Anthropology: (a) the view that souls are 
attached to all things either as their inner prin¬ 
ciple of spontaneity or activity, or as their 
dwellers, (b) the doctrine that N'ature is in¬ 
habited by various grades of spirits, (s. Spirit- 
iBxn). 
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2. Biology, Psychology: the view that the ground 

of life is immaterial soul rather than the mate¬ 
rial body- . ■ 

3. Metaphysics; the theory that Being is anirnatc, 
living, ensouled (s. Hylozoism, Personalism, 

4. Cosmology: the view that the World the 

astronomical bodies possess souls (s. World 


Soui;.— 

Annihilationisni: The doctrine of the complete 
extinction of the wicked or impenitent at death. 
Edward White in England in the last centup^ 
taught the doctrine in opposition to the belief in 
the eternal punishment of those not to be saved. 


Anoetic: (Gr. a + noetikos, from nous, *e 
mind) Applied to pure sensations, affective states 
and other pre-cognitive or non-cognitive states 

of mind.—- , - ■ * ^ 

Anschauung: A German term used in epistem¬ 
ology to mean intuition or perception with a 
quality of directness or immediacy. It is a basic 
term in Kant’s philosophy, denoting that which 
presents materials to the intellect through the 
forms of space and time. These forms predeter¬ 
mine what types of objects (schemata) Cs-in be 
set up when the understanding applies its ovin 
forms to the facts of sense- Kant distinguished 
“empirical** intuitions (a posterioii) of objects 
through sensation, and ‘‘pure** intuitions (a 
priori) with space and time as the forms of 
sensibility. The characteristics and functions of 
Ji.’rt^schauwng are discussed in the first division 
{Aesthete) of the Critique of Pure Reason, 
Caird disputes the equivalence of the Kantian 
Anschauurtg with intuition; but it is difficult to 
find an Bnglish word more closely related to the 


German term,—T.C7. 

Anselmian argument: Anselm (1033-1109) rea¬ 
soned thus: I have an idea of a Being than 
which nothing greater can be conceived; this 
idea is that of the most perfect, complete, in¬ 
finite Being, the greatest conceivable; now an 
idea which exists in reality (*« re) is greater 
than one which exists only in concc|Jtion (/n 
inteJlectu) hence, if my idea is the greatest it 
must exist in reality. Accordingly, God, the 
Perfect Idea, Being, exists. (Anselm*s argument 
rests upon the basis of the realistic metaphysics 
of Plato-)— 

Anselm of Canterbury, St.: (1033-1109) Was 
born at Aosta in Italy, educated by the Bene¬ 
dictines, entered the Order c. 1060. Mnst 
his writings were done at the Abbey of Le Bee 
in Normandy, where he served as Abbot. In 
1093 he became Archbishop of Canterbuiy, which 
post he occupied with distinction till Hi'S death. 
Anselm is most noted for his mii-h discussed 
“ontological** argument to prove the e\i<*tenre 
of God. Hi.s theory of tiiilh and his geneidl 
philosophy me thoroughly Aiigii‘'fini.in. Chief 
works: Adonologimn^ Ptosingi'ntJ^ De Ventatr^ 
Cur Deus Homo (in PL I'iS-O),—T".7./f. 

An Sich; (Ger- literally in or by self. Lat. in se) 
Anything taken in itself withfsut relation to 
anything else, especially without relation to a 
knowing consciousness. In ITcgerj jihilosophy 


whatever has disowned its relations is an sick. 
In this status it reveals its inner potentialities- 
Thus in Hegel’s system an sich frequently refers 
to that which is latent, undeveloped, or in cer¬ 
tain connections, that which is unconscious. 
Kant used an sich more loosely to describe any¬ 
thing independent of consciousness or experi¬ 
ence. Thus he contrasted the ^^Ding-an'-sieh^^ 
(thing-in-itself) with appearance (phenomenon), 
the latter being a function of consciousness, the 
former outside all consciousness.— O.F.K. 

Ansichtslosigkeit: (Ger. point-of-viewlessness) 

Objectivity, or the unmediated approach to bare 
fact. (Heidegger.)— H.H. 

Antar-itman : (Skr,) “Inner self”, a term for the 
self found in the Upanishads (q-v.). A similar 
concept is anfai-yamin^ meaning “inner con¬ 
troller.”— K.F.L. 

Antecedent: In a sentence of the form A =15 
(“if A then B”), the constituent sentences A and 
B arc called antecedent and consequent respec¬ 
tively. Or the same terminology may be applied 
to propositions expressed by these sentences. 

A. C. 

Anthropocentric; Literally, centering in man. A 
term which may be used in connection with ex¬ 
treme humanism, viewing the world in terms 
only of human experience.— V.F. 

Anthropolatry : (Gr.) The worshipping or cult of a 
human being conceived as a god, and conversely 
of a god conceived as a human being. The 
deification of individual human beings w^as prac¬ 
ticed by most early civilizations, and added much 
colour to the folklore and religion of such 
countries as Egypt, Greece, India and Japan. 
The human origin of anthropolatry is illustrated 
by the failure of Alexander the Great to obtain 
divine honours from his soldiers. In contrast, 
the Shinto religion in Japan still considers the 
emperor as a “visible deity**, and maintains 
shrines devoted to brave warriors or heroes. 
Monotheistic religions consider anthropolatry as 
a superstition.— T.G. 

Anthropology, Philosophical: (in Max Schelci) 
The philosophical science concerned with the 
questions about the essence of man.— P.A*S. 

Anthropopathism ; (Gr. anthropos, man; pathein, 
suffer) Sometimes referred to as the pathetic 
fallacy, i.e., attributing human feelings illegiti¬ 
mately to situations or things lacking such capac¬ 
ities.-F.F. 

Anticipation : (Lat. ante, before -f- capere, to 
take) The foreknowledge of future events and 
experiences. Anticipation, in contrast to expecta¬ 
tion, Is allegedly immediate and non-inferential 
cognition of the future. Sec Expec/ationi Fore- 
kno zcledge. - L. W. 

In Lucretius, the Scholastics, Fr. Bacon, and 
Leibniz, it means a hypothesis without confirmi- 
tinn. 

Anticipations of experience: In K.int’s C;//. of 
purr Reason {Antivipatronen der Wakmeh- 
mung) the second of two synthetic principles 
of the understanding (the other being “Axioms 
of Intuition”) by which the mind is able to de¬ 
termine ■something <7 prion in regard to whdl ib 
in it.velf * nipiric.il. WJiilf' the niintl lannot 
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i-tV pate the fic ^ualifes ’whicli^ are to be 

cz"*-" ca-i re%erthele«», Ki^t bolas, 

p-eieterm.ac cr anticipate any aeasc cxj^ri- 
e vC that “ 1 all appearances the real, '«hich •* 
an i>t CLt if sensat'on, has Intensive mag^nitucte 

^ r dey’-ce/’—_ _ 1 . i. 

Antjlo^ismt If m the sjllogism in^ Barbara the 
conclusion if replaced by its contradictory there is 
obta ned the tollowingf set of three (formulas 
Tcp»*csei ting ♦ propositions, 

MCar) =»- Pix\ S(x> =>■ M(jr), 

S(ar> A « ^ 

from an^ two ut y^h ch the negation of the third 
mar be interred. Such an inconsistent triad of 
propositionIS called an aniil^gtstn* ^ 

From the principle nf the antilogism, together 
wrlth cbversion, simple conversion of F and /, 
a^d the fact that in the pairs, A and O, E and 
/, each proposition of the pair is equivalent to 
the negation of the other, all of the traditiozial 
valid moods of the syllogism may be derived 
except those Vrhich require a third (existential) 
premiss (sec logic, jormal, §§ 4, 5). Wth the 
further aid of subalternation the remaining valid 
moods may be derived. 

This extension of the traditional reductions 
of the syllogistic moods is due to Christine Ladd 
Franklin. She, however, stated the matter with¬ 
in the algebra of classes (see logic, formal, § 7), 
taking the three terms of the ^llogism as 
classes. From this point of view the three propo¬ 
sitions of an antilogism appear as follows: 
m —p x= A, s ^ —m = A, s ^ —p ^ A. 

— A,C. 

A contradictioii in terms, concepts, or propo¬ 
sitions forming an inconsistent triad (Mrs. 
Ladd-Franklin), a set of three propositions such 
that if any two arc true the third must be false, 
thus any two will strictly imply the contradic¬ 
tory of the third. An antilogism may be ob¬ 
tained from any strictly valid Aristotelian syl¬ 
logism by ccMitradicting the conclusion, q.v. Anti- 
logism.—HE7.d .B. 

Ajnti-mcfspfayaiess 1. jfgisoxricfsas (g-w.). 2. Log- 

tcal PmrUhfiMm (see ScicnEfia Etmphiei^m (1)) 
holds that tboae metaphysical statesnenU which 
are not confimnabXe by exp eri ences (see Varifica^ 
fimm 4, 5) have no cognitive meassing and hence 
are psesdoHdaMmeotai (see Maamirng, Xhods of, 
1 , 

AodSMsmaMy loftinls See fmrmdmxas, fogscol* 

AadjnMKSMMms (Gr. anti, agatnafeit nosnos, law> 
A hem introdnoed by Martiai Xasther. Johann 
Agficola, contemporary of Ltslher, held liwt die 
gospel rather than dbe larw n determinative in 
man’s repentance. TW term is naed, more gen¬ 
erally, to ddngnam freed om fnm law or com- 
pnXsion or external rqgniadon to iwaapan living. 

^ 

Anunwy: (Ger. Antinomie) The mutual 

cositradictjon of two principles or infere n ces rest- 
itig on premises^ of eqptal validity. fCant shows, 
■n dte Antinomies of pore Reason, that contra¬ 
dictory conclusions about the crwp ffM ys can be 
estabtsslied with equal credit, from this he con- 
citaied that the Idea of the world, like other 
transcendent ideas of sneCapliyBicB, ia a purely 


speculative, indeterminate notion. (See Kantian- 
)—O-F-AT- 

Antisi^enes: Of Athens (c. 444-368 B-C.) 

founder of the Cynic School of Greek Philoso¬ 
phy- See Cymes. — M.F. 

Axitistroplion argument: (Gr. antistrophos, 
turned in an opposite way) In rhetoric, any 
argument by an opponent which can be turned 
against him.— J.K.F. 

Antithesis: (Gr. anti-against, tithenai- to set) 
In a general sense, the opposition or contrast of 
ideas or statements. 

In philosophy, a proposition opposed to a 
given thesis expressing a fact or a positive state¬ 
ment. With Kant, it Is the negative member of 
the antinomies of reason. With Hegel, it is the 
second phase of the dialectical process, which 
denies the first moment or thesss, and which 
contributes to the emergence of the syntheses 
blending the partial truths of the thesis and the 
antithesis, and transcending them both. 

In rhetoric, the contrast involved by an anti¬ 
thesis is technically expressed by the position of 
opposite words in one or more sentences or 
clauses-^—T. G. 

Antitypy; The property of concepts or objects of 
thought to resist attribution of qualities or postu¬ 
lates incompatible with their semantic value and 
ontological nature.—T.G. 

Anus (Skr.) Atom, point.—JC-F-L. 

Axxumina: (Skr.) Inference.— K^F.L. 

Aorist: (Gr.) Referring to unspecified past time 
without implication of continuance or repetitions 
indefinites undefined-— C.A.Bm 

Apagoge: (Gr. apagoge) In Aristotle’s logic (1) 
a syllogism whose major premiss is certain but 
whose minor premiss is only probables abduc¬ 
tion, (2) a method of indirect demonstration 
whereby the validly of a conclusion is estab¬ 
lished by assuming Its contradictory and showing 
that impossible or unacceptable consequences fol¬ 
low; the reductio ad impossihile* - G*R.Mm 

A parte ante: A phrase the literal meaning of 
which is, from the part before, referring to dura¬ 
tion previous to a given event.— J.J.R, 

A parte post: A phrase the literal meaning of 
which is, from the part after, referring to dura¬ 
tion ^subsequent to a given event.— 

Apetiixa: (Gr. apathia, no feeling) In Bpicurean 
(^■^•) sod Stoic (q.v*) ethics: the inner equi- 
l^riusn and peace of mind, freedom from emo- 
ttoxi, that result from contemplation, for its own 
S4^ on the ends of life. 

ApeSron: (Gr. apeiron) The boundless; the In¬ 
determinate; the mfinite. In the philosophy of 
Auximander the apeiron is the primal indeter- 
aamafee matter out of which all things come to 
be. The apeiron appears frequently elsewhere in 
Creek philosophy, notably in the dualism 
of the Pythagoreans, where it is opposed to the 
principle of the Limit <peras), or number. 

—G.R.Af. 

Apecqai: An stnmedialfe hwlglit, not in itself 
analytical.—C.A. B* 

ApoMtastasxs: (Gr. apokatastaais, cetnplete resti- 
tutim) In theology dkia team refers to a final 
restitution or uiiivenat aalvadbu^/^RdP. 
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Apodeictici See Aiodality. 

Apodictic Knowledge: (Gr. apodeiktikos) Knowl¬ 
edge of what must occur, as opposed to knowl¬ 
edge of what might occur or is capable of 
occurring, or of what is actual or occurring, 
opposed to assertoric knowledge and problewatic 
k-notoledgem — A^C .B . 

Apollinarianism; The view held by Apollinaris 
(310-390), a Christian bishop. He defended the 
deity of Jesus Christ In a manner regarded by 
the orthodox church as too extreme. Jesus, ac¬ 
cording to him, lacked a human soul, a human 
will, the Logos of God taking full possession. 

— V.F. 

Apollonian: The art impulse in which one sees 
things as in a dream, detached from real experi¬ 
ence. The theoretical, intellectual impulses striv¬ 
ing after measure, order, and harmony. (Nietz¬ 
sche, Birth of Tragedy^) In Spengler, Decline 
of the West^ the classical spirit as contrasted 
with the Modern Faustian age.— H^H^ 

Apologetics: (Gr. apologetikos, lit for a defence) 
The discipline which deals with a defence of a 
position or body of doctrines. Traditional Chris¬ 
tian theology gave over to Christian Apologetics 
(or, simply Apologetics) the task of defending 
the faith. As such the discipline was also called 
‘^Evidences of the Christian Religion.’’ Each 
particular faith, however, developed its own pai- 
ticular type of apologetics.—F.F. 

Apology; (Gr. apologia) A speech or writing in 
defense. Plato’s Apology of Socrates purports to 
be the speech delivered by Socrates in his own 
defense at the trial in which he was condemned 
to death.— G.R.M* 

Apopliansis: A Greek word for proposition involv¬ 
ing etymologically a reference to its realist onto¬ 
logical background (Greek root of phaos, light). 
In this sense, a proposition expresses the illumi¬ 
nation of its subject by its predicate or ptedi- 
catesi or again, it makes explicit the internal 
luminosity of its subject by positing against it 
as predicates its essential or accidental consti¬ 
tuents. 

The Aristotelian apophansis or logos apophantih os 
denotes the fundamental subject-predicate form, 
either as an independent propositional form oi 
as a syllogistic conclusion, to which all other 
types of propositions may be reduced by analysis 
and deduction. It cannot be said that the con¬ 
troversies initiated by modern symbolic logic 
have destroyed the ontological or operational 
value of the Aristotelian apophantic form.— T~G. 

Apophantics (Ger. apophantisch) In Husserl: Of, 
or pertaining to, predicative judgments or the 
theory of predicative judgments.— D.C^ 

Aporetics: (Gr. aporetikos, one who is inclined 
to doubt, who is at a loss about a matter) 
Obsolete term for sceptics.— H.H^ 

Aporia: (Gr. aporla) A theoretical difficulty or 
puzzle.—C7.JR.Af. 

A posteriori; (Lat. following after) (a) In psy¬ 
chology and epistemology: refers to the data of 
the mind which owe their origin to the outside 
world of human experience. Such data are ac- 
qmred by the mind and do not belong to the 
mind’s native equipment (a priori). 


(b) In logic: a posteriori reasoning (as opposed 
to a prioii reasoning) is inductive, i.e., the type 
which begins with observed facts and from these 
infers general conclusions.- V.F, 

Apparent: (Lat. ad parere^ to come forth) 1. 
Property of seeming to be real or factual. 2. 
Obvious or clearly given to the mind or senses. 

Appearance: 1 . Neutrally, a presentation to an 
observer- 

2. Epistemology- (a) .A. sensuously observable 
state of affairs. 

(b) The mental or subjective correlate of a 
thi ng-i n-i tsel f. 

(c) A sensuous object existent or possible, in 
space and time, related by the categories 
(Kant). It differs from illusion by its 
objectivity or logical validity. 

3. Metaphysics: A degice of truth or reality, 

a fragmentary and self-conti adictory judg¬ 
ment about reality.-If'.L. 

Appearances: (Ger. Erscheinungen) In Kant, ap¬ 
plied to things as they are fni human experience 
as opposed to things as they are fni thenisclx p>«. 

-d-C.E. 

Apperception: (Lat. ad + percipere, to perceive) 

(a) In eprsfefnologv The intro*?pccti\e or re¬ 
flective apprehension by the mind of its own 
inner states. Leibniz, who intioduccd the tcim, 
distinguished between pet ccptiott, (the innei 
state as representing outer things) and appet- 
ception (the inner state as reflectively aware of 
itself). Principles of Notuie and of Gtace^ § 4. 
In Kant, apperception denotes the unity of self- 
consciousness pertaining to either the empiiical 
ego (“empirical apperception”) or to the puie 
ego (“transcendental apperception”), Ciiti^ue of 
Pure Reason, A. 106-S. 

(b) In psychology The process by which new 
experience is assimilated to and tiansfnrmcd by 
the residuum of past experiences of an indi\idiinl 
to form a new whole. The residuum of past 
experience is called the apperceptive mas«. Cf. 
Herbart, Psychologic ah WiTsenvc/iaft^ Pate III, 
Sect. I, ch. 5-—L.IF. 

In Kant: (1) Empirical apperception (Gei. em- 
pirische Apperception). The consciousness of the 
concrete actual self with its changing states, 
sometimes, simply, the “inner sense”. (2) Tian^- 
cendental apperception (Ger. transzen den tale Ap- 
perzeption). The pure, original, unchangeable 
consciousness which is the necessary condition of 
experience as such and the ultimate foundation 
of the synthetic unity of experience. (See Kant^ 
tani ). O *F.FC^ 

Appetite: Name given in Scholastic psychology to 
all strivings. Sensitive appetites tend toward in¬ 
dividual goods. They are concupiscible Insofar 
as they are directed toward a sensible good or 
strive to avoid a sensible evil; irascible if the 
striving encounters obstacles. Their movements 
are the cause of emotions. Rational or intel¬ 
lectual appetite=will, tending towards the good 
as such and necessarily therefore towards God as 
the summum hontm* — R.A, 

Appetition: (Lat. ad + petere, to seek) The in¬ 
ternal drive which in the Leibnizian psychology 
effects the passage from one perception to an- 
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other. Lcibnj *9 The %1S,—L^W. 

To SpinoM, appetition is conscious desire-^ It 
Is the essence of man insofar as he is conceKcd 
as determined to act hy any of his affections. 

—/.Af. 

Appetitive; (Lai. ad + petcre, to seek) Adjec¬ 
tive of appetite. Applied to desire based on ani¬ 
mal 'Wants e-ff. hunger, sex, etc. The appetitive, 
alonir ideational and the affective, are 

the three principal phases of the conscious life- 

— 

Apprecsetitm: (Royce) The faculty by which an 
individual feels, likes or hates, or, in general, 
evaluates certain experiences, as opposed to the 
faculty by svhich he describes them, communi¬ 
cates them, and renders them permanent through 
the use of forms or categories. (Royce: Spirit of 
Mmd^rm- PktIosopJkyf pp- 390-4.)—d.C.R. 

Apprtdieiuion: (ad + prehendere: to acizc') 1. 
Act involving the hare awareness of the presence 
of an object to consciousnessi the general rela¬ 
tion of subject to abject as inclusive of the more 
special forms, such as perceiving or remember- 
iiig, which the relation may take. 

2. Act involving the awareness of the bare pres¬ 
ence of an object to consciousness, as opposed to 
any net which involves judgment about such an 
obj ect.—^ ,C*S^ 

Aiun rhiinaMin mprnn s The extent or complexity of 
material which an individual ia able to appre¬ 
hend through a tingle, very hrief act of atten- 
tSoau Also called iOUemfion 

A p p rea ositsirioia s {Gcr. ApprStOfUmlimny In Hos- 
serr The function of a presentation proper as 
nsodvaldnig the experiential positing of some- 
thiBg else as present along with the strictly 
pr e i mn yd object.— 

A p w r aor i ; (Kant) A term applied to all judg¬ 
ments and prisselples whose validi^ is independ¬ 
ent of all impreassons of sense. 'Whatever is 
pare a prioTs as onmiaed with anything empirical. 
In Kas)it*s doctrine, all the necessary conditions 
of mperience (i^e., forms and categories) are 
a priovi- Whatever is m priori must possess uni- 
veraal and necessary validity. Sometiines used 
faatrfy to desigsisCe anything non-cmpiiical, or 
sesnedUteg whkh can be known hy reason alone. 


AwAhha Xbnnnnn: Clhm at Ro cc asecca, near 
Haf li ci ^ hi 122S» oblate te the Beswdktine mon- 
aatexy« Mapte Casainsi^ I23f|t-123i9s sCiidesR at Che 
Uidinmiiy sd y aple s , 1239^1244? having de- 
ddied to heesnse n l>ansinicait* he art the 

IMmshr of Alhest the Oreat, 

ia4S-I2«C» nsdil 1252 he wm in Cldlogne with 
St. Adhert at the newly e yene d JStedMsai gwamr/r 
s€ the It as winini mi tMcsri in 1252 he reMrssed 
«o atesllp a« the tenlqr of dmaiswy in the Uni- 

ifoenSs^iLwNa^ gSvew the 

yx s ia» t fin«r 


^wn wly at Vaaia t» aHma 
aaiSaaa, nm~tzn, tamm 


tha SI. a0aJkatt 
imkelMM todUu 


m Ae naiwaaatlT at Magtaah Ha.itSat Mwdh 7, 


twenty years (1254-1273). Among his works 
are' (a) Scrt.i>itifn tn IV I^tSros SentenHarum 
(1254-1256), Cor^tta Cen-itles (c. 1260), 

Summa Theologtca (1265-1272), (b) com¬ 
mentaries on Boethius. Trinstate^ c. 1257- 

1258), on Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite 

Somtmhuj^ c. 1261), on the anon^'mous 
and important Ltber de Causts (1268), and espe¬ 
cially on Aristotle’s works (1261-1272), Physics^ 
Metaphystcsy Ntcomachean Fthtes^ PolitieSy On 
the Souly Posterior Annlytscsy On Inierp^etattarsy 
On the Heawnsy On Generation and Corrup¬ 
tion ^ (c) Quaesttones OtsputaiaCy which includes 
questions on such large subjects as I>e Veritate 
(1256-1259), ne Potentia (1259-1263), De 
Afalo (1263-1268), De SpirituaUbus Creaturz^y 
De Anifna (1269-1270)} (d) small treatises or 
Opusculuy among which especially noteworthy are 
the De Ente et Essentia (1256), De Aeterntiate 
Mundt (1270), De Umtate Intellectus (1270), 
De Suhstantiis Beparatis (1272). 

While it is extremely difficult to grasp in its 
entirety the personality behind this complex theo¬ 
logical and philosophical activity, some points 
are quite clear and beyond dispute. During the 
first ffvc years of his activity as a thinker and 
a teacher, St. Thomas seems to have formulated 
his most fundamental ideas in their definite 
form, to have clarified his historical conceptions 
of Greek and Arabian philosophers, and to have 
jrnade more precise and even corrected his doc¬ 
trinal positions, (cf., e.g., the change on the 
question of creation between In 11 Sent.y d 1, 
q.l, a-3, and the later De Potenltay q. Ill, a.4). 
This is natural enough, though we cannot pre¬ 
tend to explain why he should have come to 
think as he did. The more he grew, and that 
very rapidly, towards maturity, the more his 
thought became inextricably involved in the de¬ 
fense of Aristotle (beginning with c- 1260), his 
texts and his ideas, against the Averroists, who 
were then beginning to become prominent in the 
faculty of arts at the University of Paris, against 
the traditional Augustinianism of a man like St. 
Bona ventures as well as against that more subtle 
Augustinianism which could breathe some of the 
spirit of Augustine, speak the language of Aris¬ 
totle, but expound, with increasing faithfulness 
and therefore more imminent disaster, Christian 
ideas through the Neoplatonic techniques of 
Avicenna. This last group includes such different 
thinkers as St. Albert the Great, Henry of 
Ghent, the many disciples of St. Bonaventure, 
Inclisding, some think. Duns Scotus himself, and 
Meister Bckbart of Hochheim. 

To be an Aristetelian under snidb extremely com¬ 
plicated dmaeafftances was die problem that St, 
Thanuis set himself. What he did reduced itself 
fwsdssnewtally to three points: (a) He showed 
the PlaXociSc orfenrtatiofii of St. Augustine’s 
tSfte liwtetSoM that St- Augustine him¬ 
self piaoed m his Platonlskii^ a»d he interred 
iroos iMi tloA St. AisgiiRtin.e cooiild swwt be made 
Ae fotviM of the hihiiKtIy eteboteted mA soytehti- 
coted fHMmim ibmM aao Ass OdbantA mpqwikAeA 
ha Mp Itewa Vifme or mm hs hte com- 

Mteteries tm Ihe soeteiihinBto ted pegAfftojgfr 
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Aristotle- (b) Having singled out Plato as the 
thinker to search, out behind St. Augustine, and 
ha\ing really eliminated St- Augustine from the 
Platonic controversies of the thirteenth centurj', 
St. Thomas is then concerned to diagnose the 
Platonic inspiration of the various commenta¬ 
tors of Aristotle, and to separate vvhat is to him 
the authentic Aristotle from those Platonic aber¬ 
rations. In this sense, the philosophical activity 
of St- Thomas in the thirteenth century can be 
understood as a systematic critique and elimina¬ 
tion of Platonism in metaphysics, psychology and 
epistcmolngy- The Platonic World of Ideas is 
translated into a theory of substantial principles 
in. a world of stable and intelligible individuals j 
the Platonic man, who was scarcely more than 
an incarcerated spirit, became a rational animal, 
containing within his being an interior economy 
whi(fh presented in a rational system his mysteri¬ 
ous nature as a reality existing on the coniines of 
two worlds, spirit and mattery the Platonic 
theory of knowledge (at least in the version of 
the hleiio rather than that of the later dialogues 
where the doctrine of division is more pinmi- 
nent), which was regularly beset wrlth the diffi- 
c'llty of accounting for the ottgrn and the tiuth 
of knowledge, was translated into a theory of 
abstraction in which sensible experience enteis ns 
a necessaiy mriment into the e\planntinn of the 
origin, the growth and the use of knowledge, 
and in which the intelligible stiucture of sensi¬ 
ble being becomes the measure of the truth of 
knowledge and of knowing. 

(c) The result of this elaborate critique of 
Platonism is sometimes called the Aristotelian- 
Thomistic synthesis- It is better, however, to call 
it simply n Thomlstlc synthesis, not only because 
St- Thomas criticized Aristotle on several occa¬ 
sions, but also because the real and historical 
meaning of Aristotle as a philosopher in the 
fourth century B.C- is still very much in dispute. 
In any case it ought to be pretty much beyond 
dispute that St. Thomas was quite aw’are that 
Aiistntlc w'as not the author of all the doctrines 
which he attributed to him. 

What St. Thomas appears to have insisted on 
most in thus using Aristotle as a pillar of his 
own thought was the rehabilitation of man and 
the universe as stable realities and genuine 
causes. This insistence has been by some called 
his nnfuT^lism, Against the tendency of thir¬ 
teenth century Augustinians to disparage the 
native ability of the human reason to know 
truth, St. Thomas insisted on the capacity of the 
reason to act as a genuine and aufiicienC cause 
of true knowledge within the natural order. 
Against the occasionalistic tendencies of Avicen- 
nian thought, which reduced both man and the 
world of change around him to the role nf pas¬ 
sive spectators of the sole activity of God (i.e., 
the intellcctus flgewj), St- Thomas asserted the 
subordinate but autonomou'« causality of man in 
the production of knowledge and the genuine 
causality of sensible realities in the production 
of change. Ultimately, St, Thomas rests his de¬ 
fense of man and other beings as efRcacioiis 
causes in their own order on the doctrine of 


creation; just as he shows that the occasionalism 
of A\icenna Is ultimately based on the Neo¬ 
platonic dnetrine of emanation. 

This rebuilding of the notion of creature per¬ 
mits St. Thomas also to analyze the problems that 
Averroism was making more and more promi¬ 
nent. Philosophical truth was discovered by the 
Greeks and the Arabians neither completely nor 
adequately nor without error. What the Chris¬ 
tian thinker must do in their presence is not to 
divide his allegiance betw’een them and Chris¬ 
tianity, but to discover the meaning of reason 
and the conditions of true thinking. That dis¬ 
covery w ill enable him to learn from the Greeks 
without also learning their errors; and it w'ould 
thus show him the possibility of the harmony 
bet\\een reason and revelation. He must learn 
to be a philosopher, to discover the philosopher 
within the Christian man, in order to meet 
philosopheis. In exploring the meaning of a 
c/ratutr^ St. Thomas was building a philosophy 
which peimitted his contemporaries (at least, if 
they listened to him) to fi ee themselves from 
the old eternalistic and rigid world of the 
Greeks and to free their thinking, therefore, 
from the antinomie'* which this world could raise 
up for them. In the haimnny nf faith and leason 
which St. Thomas defended against Averroism, 
we must see the culminating point of his activ¬ 
ity- For such a harmony meant ultimately not 
only a judicious and synthetic diagnosis of 
Greek philosophy, as well as a synthetic incor¬ 
poration of Greek ideas in Christian thought, it 
meant also the final vindication of the humanism 
and the naturalism of Thnmistic philosophy. The 
expression and the defense of this Christian 
humanism constitute one of St. Thomas' most 
enduring contributions to European thought. 

— A.CP. 

A. quo: (Schol.) from which—indicates the prin¬ 
ciple, starting point, from which something 
proceeds. Xo whom (ad quem') or to w'hich 
(ad quad) indicates the ternminus, the end point 
to vi’hich something tends. For whom (cut) 
indicates for W'hom something is done- Thus 
alms giving is done from chnritv, a quo ^ it 
tends to the relief of the poor, as ad quod; and 
it is a service done for God, ns cut. — H.G. 

Arabesque; Originally a method of ornament 
consisting of fantastic lines. Recently, inner 
design of a form.— L.V. 

Arabic Philosophy: The contact of the Arabs 
with Greek civilization and philosophy took 
place partly in Syria, where Christian Arabic 
philosophy developed, partly in other countries, 
Asia Minor, Persia, Egypt and Spain. The 
effect of this contact w^as nut a simple reception 
of Greek philosophy, but the gradual growth of 
an original mode of thought, determined chiefly 
by the religious and philosophical tendencies 
alive in the Arab W'orld. Eastern influences had 
produced a mystical trend, not unlike Neo- 
Platon Ism; the alre.idy existing ‘'metaphysics of 
light’% noticeable in the religious conception of 
the Qoran, also helped to awimHatc Plotinlan 
ideas. On the other hand, Aristotelian philoso¬ 
phy became Important, although more, at least 
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ttegl-inlne^ a» loiri'c and methodology- 

e'*^ce rnei c tc cort'** '^rea 


Tfce interest iii nc e-“cc aaa mea *. nc cox i ^ 

to the epread of Arutotellaa philosophy. The 
h.et3ry of ph losephy in the Arab world .e de¬ 
termined by the increasing opposition of 
doxy against a more lioeral theology and phi¬ 
losophy- Arab thought became influential in the 
Western world partly through European scholar* 
who went to Spam and eltewhere for study, most¬ 
ly however throug-h the Latin translations which 
became more and more numerous at the end of 
the 12th and duringr the 13th centuries. Amon^ 
the Christiaxi Arab* Costa facn Luca (864-923) has 
to be mentioned whose Differ^nita sptrttus et 
mwhrute was translated by Johannes Hispanus 
(12th century)- The first period of Islamic phi¬ 
losophy is occupied mainly with translation of 
Gredk texts^ some of which were translated later 
into Latin. The lather dc cuusU (mentioned first 
by Alanus ab Xnsulis) is such a translation of 
an Arab teats it believed to be by Aristotle, 
but is in tmi, as Aquinas rccogrnized, a version 
of the Sf»tchet0sss theologike by Proclus. The 
so-called Theol^gia Artstotelis is an excerpt of 
Plotinus Enn- IV-VI, wrritten 840 by a Syrian- 
The fundamental trends of Arab philosophy are 
indeed Neo-Platonic, and the Aristotelian texts 
were mostly interpreted in this spirit. Further¬ 
more, there is also a tendency to reconcile^ ♦he 
Greek philosophers with theological notions, 
at least so losig as the orthodox theolog’ians 
could fmd no reason for opposition. In spite 
of this, some of the philosophers did not escape 
pCTsccution. The Peripatetic element is more 
pnmoBoced in the writings of later times when 
dbe technique of paraphrasis and commentarv 
Oft Aristotelian texts had developed. Beside 
the philosophy depencient more or less on Greek, 
and partially even Christian influences, there is 
a mystical theology and philosophy whose sources 
are the Qoran, Indian and, most of all, Persian 
systems. Thc^ knowledge of the “Hermetic” 
writings too was of some importance. 

A1 Kindi, A1 Farabi, and Ibn SlnS (Avicenna) 
w e re the first great philosophers who made large 
use of Axistoteliaii books. Their writings are of 
truly encyclopedic character and comprise the 
whole edifice of knowledge in their time. Their 
ArkteteEianisn however, mainly Neo-Platon- 
iam with addition of certain peripatetic notions. 
Avieeaaui as move of an Aristotelian than his 
predeoessors. Al Farabs, eig:*, held that cognition 
is ttitiimtely due to an illumination, whereas 
AvxcesuBa adopted a more Aristotelian theory. 
While these thinkers had an original philosophy, 
Averrofis (fbn Roshd) endeavored to clarify the 
ihtg of tibe Aristotelian texts by extensive 
aaiaute commentaries. Translations from 
r writings first made knows to medieval phi- 
hy the nosk-logical works of the <*Philo80- 
*% althcnemh there existed, at the same time^ 
tnmslaticm ma«ie directly from Greek 



The n y itibi l trend is repzesented mostly by 
Al Gazali who also wrote a report on the phi- 
1rwivplin.'s of Farabt and Avicenna followed by 
a devastating criticism, known as IXestruc^o 


philosophorumy translated by Dominicus Gundia- 
sallnus. Gazali’s criticisms were answered by 
A\erraes in his J^estruetto de^trucHonts. 

The importance of Arab philosophy has to be 
evaluated both in regard to the Oriental and 
the Western world- The latter was influenced, 
naturally, not by the originals but by the trans¬ 
lations which do not always render exactly the 
spirit of the authors. In the East, theology re¬ 
mained victorious, but incorporated in its own 
teachings much of the philosophies it condemned. 
M- Horten, in XJeberweg-Heinze, O^sehichte d^r 
Philosophies 3d ed., Berlin, 1928, pp. 287-342. 
Geschichtm der Arahischen L^itteToturs Vol. I, II, 
Weimar, 1898-1902, Vol. III-VT, Leiden, 1936- 
1941. The Encyclopedia of Islams Leiden, 1913- 
_ 1918.— R.A. 

^rambha-vada: (5kr.) The theory of evolution 
expounded by the Nyaya and Vaiie^ika (g.v.), 
according to which atoms having been created 
combine to form the complex world, a sort of 
emergent evolution.— 

Ara^yaka: (Skr.) One of early Indian treatises 
composed In the forest (^aranya) by Brahmans 
retired from life and devoting their time to an 
interpretation of the meaning of Vedic C^-'^-) 

ritual and usage.-^ET.F-L- 

Arbitrium, liberum: Livy used the expression, 
libera arbieria, signifying free decisions. Ter- 
tuIlian used either liberum arbitrium or libertas 
arbitriis meaning freedom of choice. Augustine 
spoke of the liberum t/olun/a/is arbitrium^ free 
choice of the will. He held that voluntas and 
liberum are the same. Since liberum arbitrium 
implies the power to do evil, It is distinct from 
liberiaSs which is the good use of the liberum 
arbitrium^ God is free, but He can do no wrong* 
Anselm preferred the term, Ubertas arbitrii^ 
Thomas Aquinas taught that voluntas and 
liberum arbitrium are one potency. The expres¬ 
sion has come to mean free will or choice. 

— 

Arbor Porphyrii: (Tree of Porphyry) A repre¬ 
sentation of the series leading from the indi¬ 
vidual by means of the numerical and specific 
differences (corporeal, animate, sentient, rational) 
to the genus subaltemutn et supremum^ - 

Arcadic: Artificial art with the pretence of ex¬ 
pressing pastoral simplicity.—L-F- 

Arcanum» An old term almost identical witii 
occultism, its recent equivalent- Arcana were 
originally used to cover the sacred objects, such 
as the Playthings of Dionysus in the Eleusintsua 
rites, and a cognate is ark^ as in the Ark of 
the Covenant. 

Arceailaus: (315-241 B.C*) Greek philosopher 
from Pitane in Aeolls. He succeeded Crates in 
the chair of the Platonic Academy and became 
the founder of the second or so-called middle 
academy. In opposition to both Stoicism and 
Epicureanism, he advocated a scepticism that 
was not BO extreme as that of Pyrrho although 
he despaired of man’s attaining truth. Suspended 
judgment was to him the best approach.- 

Archaic; A style which Is primitive and incom¬ 
plete in comparison with a posterior style which 
is considered perfect and complete.— JLJV^ 
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Archaism: A revival of archaic style as a result 
of dissatisfaction -aith a manner previously con¬ 
sidered perfect-— L.V, 

Arche: (Gr. arche) The ^rst in a series; that 
from M^hich a thing- either is or comes to be; 
origin; principle; first cause (Aristotle). 

— G.R,M. 

Archelaus: A disciple of Anaxagoras; be¬ 

longed to the Sophistic period; proclaimed 
the conventionality of all ethical judg¬ 
ments. He distinguished betvveen man’s natural 
impulses and dispositions and the dictates of 
human moral la-vbs. The former he held to be 
superior guides to conduct.— M,F. 

Archelogy: The science of first principles. 

— C.A,B. 

Archetype: (Gr. arche, first; and typos, form) 
The original pattern of forms of which actual 
things are copies. (Platonic).— J.K.F, 

Archeus r See Paracelruf, — 

Architectonic: (ECant) (Or. architektonikos; Ger. 
ArchitekConik) The formal scheme, structural de¬ 
sign, or method of elucidation of a system- The 
architectonic of Kant^s system rests throughout 
on the basic distinctions of the traditional Ina-ic. 

—O-F-AT, 

Ardi^o, Roberto: (1828-1920) Was the leader 
in the Ttalian positivistic movement in philoso¬ 
phy. He was born in Padua and educated as a 
Catholic priest, but he became interested in the 
views of Comte, abandoned the ministry and be¬ 
came a professor at the XJniv. of Padua. His 
emphasis on psychology diflrerentiates his thought 
from Comtism. Chief works: ^pstcoloj^fn come 

science positive (1870), La morale dei posi-^ 
iwisii (1885).— V.J.B. 

Arete: See Virtue. 

Aretolo^y: That branch of ethics concerned with 
the nature of virtue.— C.A.B. 

Argument: See Function. 

Argumentum^ a fortiori: An argument from 
analogy which shows that the proposition ad¬ 
vanced is more admissible than one previously 
conceded by an opponent.- J.J.R. 

A^umentum ad baculum : An argument deriv¬ 
ing its strength from appeal to human timidity 
or fears; it may contain, implicitly or explicitly, 
a threat-— R.B.W. 

Argnmentum ad hominem: An irrelevant or 
malicious^ appeal to personal circumstances; it 
consists in diverting an argument from sound 
facta and reasons to the personality of one’s 
opponent, competitor or critic.— R.S.W. 

Argumentum ad ignorantiam : An argument 
purporting to demonstrate a point or to per¬ 
suade people, which avails itself of facta and 
reasons the falsity or inadequacy of which is 
not readily discerned; a misleading argument 
used in reliance on people’s ignorance.— R.B.W. 

Argumentum ad judicium: A reasoning ground¬ 
ed on the common sense of mankind and the 
judgment of the people.— J.7.R. 

Argumentum ad misericordiam : An argument 
attempting to prove a point or to win a deriiton 
by appeal to pity and related emotions-— 

Ar^mentum ad populum: An argument at¬ 
tempting to sway popular feeling or to win 


people’s support hy appealing to their senti¬ 
mental weaknesses; -it may avail itself of 
patriotism, group interests and loyalties, and 
customary preferences, rather than of facts and 
reasons.— R.B.W. 

Argumentum ad rem : An argument to the point 
—distinguished from such evasions as argu¬ 
mentum ad hominem (q. v-), etc.- A.C. 

Argumentum ad verecundiam: An argument 
availing itself of human respect for great men, 
ancient customs, recognized institutions, and 
author!^ in general, in order to strengthen 
one’s point or to produce an illusion of proof. 

— R.B.W. 

Argumentum ex concesso; An inference found¬ 
ed on a proposition which an opponent has 
already admitted.— J.J.R. 

Arianism: A view named after Arius (256-336), 
energetic presbyter of Alexandria, condemned as 
a heretic by the ancient Catholic Church. Arius 
held that Jesus and God were not of the same 
substance (the orthodox position). He main- 
t'lined that although the Son was subordinate to 
the Father he w.-is of a similar nature. The 
controversy on the relation of Jesus to God in¬ 
volved the question of the divine status of Jesus. 
If he vtere not divine how could the church 
justify him as an object of w*orship, of trust, 
and adoration^ If he is divine, how could such 
a belief square with the doctrine of one God 
(monotheism) ? Arianism tended toward the 
doctrine of the subordination of Jesus to God, 
involving the extreme Arians who held Jesus to 
be unlike God and the moderjite Arians who 
held that Jesus was of similai essence with God 
although not of the same substance. Some 
eighteen councils were convened to consider this 
burning question, parties in power condemning 
and placing each other under the ban. The Coun¬ 
cil of Hicea in 325 repudiated Arian tendencies 
but the issue was fought with uncertain outcome 
until the Council of Constantinople in 381 re¬ 
affirmed the orthodox view.— V.F. 

Aristippus of Gyrene; (c- 435-366 B.C.) Orig¬ 
inally a Sophist, then Socrates’ disciple, and 
finally the founder of the Cyrenaic School. He 
taught that pleasure, understood as the sensation 
of gentle character, is the true end of life. All 
ple.nsures are equal in value, but differ in degree 
and duration; they should be contioiled and 
moderated by reason.— R.B.W. 

Aristippus the younger: A grandson of Aris¬ 
tippus of Cyrene, the founder of the Cy¬ 
renaic School; author of a physiological 
psychology w^hich sought to trace the origin of 
human feelings. See Cyrenaic r. —Af.F. 

Arlstobulus: A philosopher of the second century 
B.C- who combined Greek philosophy witli Jew¬ 
ish theologv.— Ai.F. 

Aristocracy: 1. In its original and etymological 
meaning (Greek: or/r/oj-best, Ara/oj-power), the 
goveinment bv the best; and by extension, the 
class of the chief persons in a country. As the 
standards hy which the best can be determined 
and selected may vary, it is difficult to give a 
general definition of this term (Cf. C- Lewis, 
Political Terms-, X. 73). But in particular, the 
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Iznplacatrons of ariUacracy may be rationalj his- denotes those ho hold active power in a totali- 

tor^calj poHtical, pragmatic or analogicah tarian State, Their selection is by reference to 

1. In its rational aspect, as ae" eloped espe- some narrow and pragmatic principles of effec- 

clally =■/ Plato and Aristotle, ar^-focracy is the ti\e service to the State^ of hierarchized leader- 

ri-Ie o£ the best few, in a true, purposeful, law- ship, or of training in accordance with the doc- 

abidi-.g and constitutional sense. As a political trines of the State. 

Ideal, It is a form o£ go\ernment by morally 6. In its analogical aspect, the t^TTn aristocracy 

end Inteliectjally superior men for the common if applied to the leading persons in a profession 

gcod or in the general interests of the governed, (intellectual or manual), who assume an attitude 

without participation o£ the latter. Ow ing to of exclusiveness or superiority on the strength 

ihe difficulty of distinguishing the best men for of simply professional, religious or social motives. 

directing the life of the commun-ty, and of ^ -T.G. 

retting in motion the process of training and Aristotelianism : The philosophy of Aristotle 
selecting such models of human perfection, <srr/j- (3 84-322 B.C.)* Aristotle was born in the 

toc^acy becomes practically the rule of those Greek colony of StagJra, in Macedon, the son 

who are thought to be the best. [Plato himself of Nicomachus, the physician of King Amyntas 

proposed his ideal State as “a model £xed in the of Macedon. In his eighteenth year Aristotle be- 

heavens” for human imitation but not attain- came a pupil of Plato at Athens and remained 


ment, and in the Lates he offered a combination 
of monarchy and democracy as the best working 
form of government.] Though aristocracy is a 
type of government external to the governed, it 
is opposed to oligarchy (despotic) and to timoc¬ 
racy (militaristic). With monarchy and democ¬ 
racy, it exhausts the classification of the main 
forms of rational government. 

3. In zU historical aspect, aristocracy is a 
definite class or order known as hereditary no¬ 
bility, which possesses prescriptive rank and 
privileges. This group developed from primitive 
monarchy., by the gradual limitation of the regal 
authority by tho^e who formed the council of 
the king. The defense of their prerogatives led 
them naturally to consider themselves as a sepa¬ 
rate class fitted by birthright to monopolize gov¬ 
ernment. But at the same time, they assumed 
a n.tmber nf corresponding obligations (hence 
the aphorism ncIJesse ohUge'} particularly for 
rraintaining Justice, peace and security. I^The 
characterlstica of hereditary a'^istocracy are: (1) 
descent and birthright, (2) breeding and educa¬ 
tion, power to command, (4) administrative 
a*^cl mllEtary capacities, readiness to fulfill 

per-mal and national obligations, (6) interest 
In field sports, (7) social equality of Its mem¬ 
bers- fSt aloofness and exclusiveness, (9) moral 
si^curlty in the possession of real values regard- 
Is's cf criticism* competlticn or advancement.] 
In certain accletles as in Great Britain, birth¬ 
right 's an exclusive fact’jr; exceptional men 
are admitted by recegnicisa into the aristocratic 
circle ^circulation of the after a tincture 

of ^rc-alng satisfjung its external standards. The 
decline of hered'tary nabillty wa<? due to eco- 
n-^wlc rathe*- than to social cr rolirical changes. 
N* w- aristocracy can claim only a social infiu- 
ence- 

4. Ttt Its political aspect, argjtoc^acv is a form 
of gcterr.ment in which the sovereign power 
resides artuallv In a ccuncil comoosed of select 
persons ^*<*..ally ratrlcians), wItho.-t a monarch, 
and exclusive of the cammon people (e.g. the 
Italian, rerubllcs^- It rules by decisions cf the 
g’-cuc arrived at by d'scussscnj and tends to be 
ab^"! *T and rrrressl-^e. 

In its p^-aarmatlc aspect, aristocracy is syn- 
or.>-mc!3s wi'th the elite or the ruling class, and 


for nearly twenty years a member of the Acad¬ 
emy. After the death of Plato he resided for 
some time at Atarneus, in the Troad, and at 
Mitylene, on the island of Lesbos, with friends 
of the Academys then for several years he acted 
as tutor to the young Alexander of Macedon. 
In 335 he returned to Athens, w-here he spent 
the following twelve years as head of a school 
which he set up In the Lyceum. The school also 
came to be known as the Peripatetic, and its 
members Peripatetics, probably because of the 
peripatos, or covered walk, in which Aristotle 
lectured. As a result of the outburst of anti- 
Macedonian feeling at Athens in 323 after the 
death of Alexander, Aristotle retired to Chalcis, 
in Euboea, where he died a year later. 

The extant works of Aristotle cover almost all 
the sciences known in his time. They are char¬ 
acterized by subtlet}- of analysis, sober and dis¬ 
passionate judgment, and a wide mastery of 
empirical facts; collectively they constitute one 
of the most amazing achievements ever credited 
to a single mind. They may conveniently be 
arranged in seven groups: (1) the Organon^ or 
logical treatises, viz. Categories, De Interpreta- 
tlone. Prior Analytics, Posterior Analytics, Top¬ 
ics, and Sophisticl Elenchii (2) the writings on 
physical science, viz. Physics, De Coelo, De 
Generatione et Corruptione, and Meteor ologicai 
(3) the biological works, viz- Historia Ani- 
rKalium, Lke Partihus Animaliufn, De Moiti and 
De ^ Incessu Animaiium, and De Generatione 
Animaliutm (4) the treatises on psychology, 
"VIZ. De Anima and a collection of shorter works 
known as the Parva Na/uralias (5) the Meta- 
physfcs ^ ($) the treatises on ethics and politics, 
viz, Xicomachean Ethics^ Eudemian Ethics, Poli¬ 
tics, Constitution of As'' r. and (7) two works 
dealing with the liter‘ry arts. Rhetoric and 
Poetics. A large numbe- cf other works in these 
several fields are usual!* included in the Aris¬ 
totelian corpus, though th^ are now generally 
believed not to have been Ttten by Aristotle 
It is F-obabIc also that pn . f the works 
aheve lasted are the work, noc of Aristotle, hut 
of his contemporaries or successors Iri the 
Lyceum. 

Besides these treatises there are extant a larxe 
number of frajrments of works now lost, some 
cf them popular in character, others memoranda 
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or collections ot materials made in preparation 
fur the systematic treatises. The most nate\H.orthy 
member of the second class Is the woik dealing’ 
\^ith the Constitutions of one hundied fifty-eight 
Greek states, of which one part alone, the Con- 
s:z:u::on of Ar/iens, has been preserved. 

The standard edition of the Greek text is that 
of Bekker (5 vols. Berlin, 1831-1870). A com¬ 
plete English translation of the works included 
in the Berlin edition has recently been pub¬ 
lished (Oxford, 1908-1931) under the editor¬ 
ship of W. D. Ross. 

Aristotle divides the sciences into the theoreti¬ 
cal, the practical and the productive, the aim 
of the first being disinterested knowledge, of 
the second the guidance of conduct, and of the 
third the guidance of the arts. The science 
now called logic, by him known as “^analytic”, 
is a discipline preliminary to all the others, 
since its purpose is to set forth the conditions 
that must be observed by all thinking which has 
truth as its aim. Science, in the strict sense of 
the word, is demonstrated knowledge of the 
causes of things. Such demonstrated knowledge 
is obtained by syllogistic deduction from prem¬ 
ises in themselves certain. Thus the procedure 
of science differs from dialectic, which employs 
probable premises, and from eristic, which aims 
not at truth but at victory in disputation. The 
center, therefore, of Aristotle’s logic is the syl¬ 
logism, or that form of reasoning whereby, 
given two propositions, a third follows neces¬ 
sarily from them. The basis of syllogistic in¬ 
ference is the presence of a term common to 
both premises (the middle term) so related as 
subject or predicate to each of the other two 
terms that a conclusion may be drawm regarding 
the relation of these tw'o terms to one another. 
Aristotle was the first to formulate the theory 
of the syllogism, and his minute analysis of its 
various forms was definitive, so far as the sub¬ 
ject-predicate relation is concerned; so that to 
this part of deductive logic but little has been 
added since his day. Alongside of deductive 
reasoning Aristotle recognizes the necessity of 
induction, or the process whereby premises, par¬ 
ticularly first premises, are established. This in- 
voKes passing from the particulars of sense ex¬ 
perience (the things more knowablc to us) to 
the universal and necessary principles involved 
In sense experience (the things more know able 
in themselves). Aristotle attaches most impor¬ 
tance, in this search for premises, to the con¬ 
sideration of prevailing beliefs (endoxa) and the 
examination of the difTiculties (aporiai) that 
have been encountered in the solution of the 
problem in hand. At some stage in the survey 
nf the field and the theories previously advanced 
the universal connection sought for is appre¬ 
hended; and apprehended, Aristotle eventually 
says, by the intuitive reason, or nous. Thus 
knowledge ultimately rests upon an indubitable 
intellectual apprehension; yet for the proper 
employment of the intuitive reason a wide em¬ 
pirical acquaintance with the subject-matter is 
indispensable. 

The causes which it is the aim of scientific 
inquiry to discover are of four sorts: the mate¬ 


rial cause (that of which a thing is madej, the 
efficient cause (that by which it comes into 
being), the formal cause (its essence or nature, 
i.e. what it is), and the final cause (its end, or 
that for which it exists). In natural objects, ns 
distinct ficiiii the pi uducts of art, the last three 
causes coinLiJe, for the end of a natural object 
is the realization uf its essence, and likewise 
it Is this identical essence embodied in another 
individual that is the efficient cause in Its pro¬ 
duction. Thus for Aristotle ev'ery object in the 
sense world Is a union of two ultimate prin¬ 
ciples: the material constituents, or matter 

(hyle), and the form, structure, or essence 
which makes of these constituents the deter¬ 
minate kind of being it is. N'or is this union 
an external or arbitraiy one; for the matter is 
in every case to be regarded as possessing the 
capacity for the form, as being potentially the 
formed niattei. Likewise the form has being 
only in the succession of its material embodi¬ 
ments. Thus Aristotle opposes what he consldcis 
to be the Platonic doctrine that real being be¬ 
longs only Co the forms or universals, whose 
existence is independent of the objects that im¬ 
perfectly manifest them. On the other hand, 
against the earlier nature-philosophies that found 
their explanatory principles in matter, to the 
neglect of form, Aristotle affirms that matter 
must he cimcelved as a locus of determinate 
potentialities that become actualized only through 
the activity of forms. 

With these principles of matter and form, and 
the parallel distinction between potential and 
actual existence, Aristotle claims to have solv^ed 
the difficulties that earlier thinkers had found 
in the f.ict of change. The changes in nature 
arc to be interpreted not as the passage from 
non-being to being, which would make them 
unintelligible, but as the process by which what 
is merely potential being passes over, through 
form, into actual being, or entclechy. The phil¬ 
osophy of nature which results from these basic 
concepts view's nature as a dynamic realm in 
which change Is real, spontaneous, continuous, 
and in the main directed. Matter, though indeed 
capable of form, possesses a residual inertia 
which un occ.asion produces accidental effects; so 
that alongside the teleological Ctiusation of the 
forms Aristotle recognizes what he calls “neces¬ 
sity” in nature; but the products ctf the latter, 
since they are aberrations from form, cannot he 
made the object of scientific knowledge. Fur¬ 
thermore, the system of nature as developed by 
Aristotle is a graded series of existences, in 
which the simpler beings, though in themselves 
formed matter, function also as matter for higher 
forms. At the base of the series is prime matter, 
which as wholly unformed is mere potentiality, 
not actual being. The simplest formed matter Is 
the so-called primary bodies—earth, w-nter, air 
and lire. From these as matter arise by the inter¬ 
vention of succcssiv’ely more complex forms the 
composite inorganic bodies, organic tissues, and 
the W'orld of organisms, characterized by varying 
degrees of complexity in structure and function. 
In this realization of form in matter Aristotle 
distinguishes three sorts of change: qualitative 
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f alteration, quantltatJ^e changes or 
a^ii o min-tlo*'!. and change of place, 
or Ijcomotian, the last Oefng pr’naary, since it 
is preit*ppo»ed in all the otttera. But Aristotle ia 
far from s^^^est^Df a mcchan-c^ explanation of 
change, for not even locomotion can be ex- 
pla -led ty impact alone. The motion of the 
primary todirs ji djc to the fact that each has 
Its natural place to v^hach it moves when not 
opposed, earth to the center, then water^ air, 
and fire to successive spheres about the center. 
The ceaseless motion of these primary bodies 
results from their ceaseless transformation into 
one another through the Interaction of the forms 
of hot and cold, wet and dry. Thus qualitative 
differences of form underlie even the most ele¬ 
mental chan£:es in the world of nature. 

It is in his biology that the distinctive con¬ 
cepts of Aristotle show to best advantage. The 
conception of process as the actualization of 
determinate potentiality is well adapted to the 
comprehension of biological phenomena, where 
the immanent teleology of structure and func¬ 
tion is almost a part of the observed facts. It 
is here also that the persistence of the form, or 
Species, through a succession of individuals Is 
most strikingly evident. His psychology is scarce^ 
ly separable from his biology, since for Aristotle 
(as for Greek thought generally) the soul is the 
principle of lifcj it is "the primary actual¬ 
ization of a natural organic body.** But souls 
differ from one another in the variety and com¬ 
plexity of the functions they exercise, and this 
difference in turn corresponds to differences in 
the organic strrxtures involved. Fundamental to 
all other physical activities are the functions of 
nutrition, growth and reproduction, which are 
possessed by all living beings, plants as well as 
animals. Hext come sensation, desire, and loco¬ 
motion, exhibited In animals in varying degrees. 
Above all are deliberative choice and theoretical 
Inquiry, the exercise of which makes the rational 
soul, peculiar to man among the animals. Aris¬ 
totle devotes special attention to the various 
shctivities of Che rational soul. Sense perception 
is the faculty of receiving the sensible form of 
outward objects without their matter. Besides 
the five senses Aristotle posits a ‘‘common sense/* 
which enables the rational soul to unite the 
data of the separate senses into a single object, 
and which also accounts for the soul's aware¬ 
ness of these veiy activities of perception and 
of its other states. Reason is the faculty of 
apprehending the universals and ffrst principles 
involved in all knowledge, and while helpless 
without sense perception it is not limited to the 
concrete and sensuous, but can grasp the uni¬ 
versal and the ideal. The mason thus described 
as apprehending the intelligible world is in one 
diSenIt passage characterized as passive reason, 
requiring for its actualization a higher inform¬ 
ing rawon as ttie wnree of alt intelligibility in 
tfwii gn aasd of realized Intelligence in man. 

The nece s s i ^ of assuming such a supreme 
farm i^peaxs aim ftom the side of physics. Since 
ewary movement or change implies a mover, and 
sLaoe the c ham of eaoses cannot be inffnite if 
the world is to be intelligible, there must be 


an unmoved ffrst mover. Furthermore, since 
motion is eternal (for time is eternal, and time 
is but the measure of motion), the £rst mover 
must be eternal. This eternal unmoved first 
mover, whose existence is demanded by physical 
theory, is described in the Metaphysics as the 
philosophical equivalent of the god or gods of 
popular religion. Being one, he Is the source 
of the unity of the world process. In himself 
he ia pure actuality, the only form without mat¬ 
ter, the only being without extension. His activ¬ 
ity consists in pure thought^ that is, thought 
which has thought for its object^ and he influ¬ 
ences the world not by mechanical impulse, but 
by virtue of the perfection of his being, which 
makes him not only the supreme object of all 
knowledge^ but also the ultimate object of all 
desire;. 

In the Ethics these basic principles are applied 
to the solution of the question of human good. 
The good for man is an actualization, or active 
exercise of those faculties distinctive of man, 
that is the faculties of the rational, as distinct 
from the vegetative and sensitive souls. But 
human excellence thus defined shows itself in 
two forms, in the habitual subordination of 
sensitive and appetitive tendencies to rational 
rule and principle^ and in the exercise of reason 
in the search for and contemplation of truth. 
The former type of excellence is expressed in 
the moral virtues, the latter in the dianoetic or 
intellectual virtues. A memorable feature of 
Aristotle's treatment of the moral virtues is his 
theory that each of them may be regarded as a 
mean between excess and defect^ courage^ for 
example, is a mean between cowardice and rash¬ 
ness, liberality a mean between stinginess and 
prodigality. In the Polities Aristotle sets forth 
the importance of the political community as 
the source and sustainer of the typically human 
life. But for Aristotle the highest good for man 
is found not in the political life, nor in any 
other form of practical activity, but in theoreti¬ 
cal inquiry and contemplation of truth. This 
alone brings complete and continuous happiness, 
because it is the activit;]r of the highest part of 
man's complex nature, and of that part which 
is least dependent upon externals, viz. the in¬ 
tuitive reason, or nous. In the contemplation 
of the first principles of knowledge and being 
man participates in that victivity of pure thought 
which constitutes the eternal perfection of the 
divine nature. 

The philosophy of Aristotle was continued 
after his death by other members of the Peri¬ 
patetic school, the most important of whom were 
Theophrastus, Budemus of Rhodes, and Strato 
of Lampsacus. In the Alexandrian Age, particu¬ 
larly after the editing of Aristotle^s works by 
Andronicus of Rhodes (about 50 B.C.), Aris- 
totelianism was the subject of numerous exposi¬ 
tions and commentaries, such as those of Alex¬ 
ander of Aphrodisias, Themlstlua, John Phllo- 
ponus, and Simplicius. With the closing of the 
philosophical sdbools in the sixth century the 
knowledge of Aristotle, except for fragments of 
the logical doctrine, almost disappeared In the 
west. It was preserved, however, by Arabian 
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and Syrian scholars, from vrhom, with the re¬ 
vival of learning in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, it passed ag-ain to western Europe and 
became in Thomas Aquinas the philosophical 
basis of Christian theology. For the next few 
centuries the prestige of Aristotle was immense» 
he was ‘^the philosopher,’’ ^*the master of those 
who know.” With the rise of modern science 
his authority has greatly declined. Yet Aris- 
totelianism is still a force in modem thought: 
in XeD-Scholasticism} in recent psychology, 
whose behavioristic tendencies are in part a re¬ 
vival of Aristotelian modes of thought; in the 
various forms of vitalism in contemporary biol¬ 
ogy, in the dynamism of such thinkers as 
Bergson; and in the more catholic naturalism 
which has succeeded the mechanistic materialism 
of the last century, and which, whether by ap¬ 
peal to a doctrine of levels or by emphasis on 
Immanent teleology, seems to be striving along 
Aristotelian lines for a conception of nature 
broad enough to include the religious, moral and 
artistic consciousness. Finally, a very large part 
of our technical vocabulary, both In science and 
in philosophy, is but the translation into modern 
tongues of the terms used by Aristotle, and car¬ 
ries with it, for better or worse, the distinctions 
worked out in his subtle mind.— 

Aristotle, medieval: Contrary to the esteem in 
which the Fathers held Platonic and especially 
Neo-Platonic philosophy, Aristotle plays hardly 
any r61e in early Patristic and Scholastic writ¬ 
ings. Augustine seems not to have known much 
about him and admired him more as logician 
whereas he held Plato to be the much greater 
philosopher. The Middle Ages knew, until the 
end of the 12th and the beginning of the 13 th 
century, only the logical texts, mostly in the 
translations made by Boethius of the texts and 
of the introduction by Porphyrius ilsagoge}. 
During the latter third of the 12th, mostly 
however at the beginning of the 13th century 
appeared translations partly from Arabian texts 
and commentaries, partly from the Greek orig¬ 
inals. Finally, Aquinas had William of Moer- 
beke translate the whole work of Aristotle, who 
soon came to be known as the Philosopher. 
Scholastic Aiistotelianism is, however, not a sim¬ 
ple revival of the Peripatetic views; Thomas is 
said to have ^‘Christianized” the Philosopher as 
Augustine had done with Plato. Aristotle was 
differently interpreted by Aquinas and by the 
l^atin Averroists (q.v. Sverroism), especially in 
regard to the "unity of intellect” and the etern-» 
ity of the created world.— 

Aristotle’s Diotam (or the Dictum de Omm et 
iV!cd/o):The maxim that whatever may be predi¬ 
cated (i.e. affirmed or denied) of a whole may 
be predicated of any part of that whole; tradi¬ 
tionally attributed to Aristotle, though perhaps 
on insufficient grounds. See Joseph, I-ntrcduction 
to Logic^ p. 296, note. See also Dictum de 
et Nullo ,— 

Aristotle’s Experiment: An experiment fre¬ 
quently referred to by Aristotle in which an 
object held between two crossed fingers of the 
same hand is felt as two objects. De Somniii 


4‘60b 20, Metaphysics 1011a 33, Problems OaSfa 
14, 9S9a, 15, 965a ^6.—G.R.M. 

Aristotle’s Illusion: See Artstotle^s Experiment, 
Arithmetic, foundations of: Arithmetic^ (i-e-a 
the mathematical theory of the non-negati\e in¬ 
tegers, 0, 1, 2, , - may be based on the five 
follovwing postulates, ’which are due to Peano 
(and Dedekind, from whom Peano’s ideas were 
partly derived) 
iV(0). 

Nix) =* NiSix)), 

Nix) =. INiy) liSix) = Siy)l = 

= y]]]. 

Nix) =* ^ISix) = 0]. 

FiO)lNix)Fixy FiSix))J 

INix) ^aFix)2 ^ ^ 

The undefined terms are here 0, N, S, which 
may he interpreted as denoting, respectively, the 
non-negative integer 0, the propositional func¬ 
tion to be a non-negative integer, and the func¬ 
tion + 1 (so that 5(jip) is je-f-1). The underlying 
logic may be taken to be the functional calculus 
of second order iLogic, formal, § 6), with the 
addition of notations for descriptions and for 
functions from individuals to individuals, and 
the individual constant 0, together with appro¬ 
priate modifications and additions to the primi¬ 
tive formulas and primitive rules of inference 
(the axiom of infinity is not needed because the 
Peano postulates take its place). By adding the 
five postulates of Peano as primitive formulas to 
this underlying logic, a logistic system is ob¬ 
tained which is adequate to extant elementary 
number theory (arithmetic) and to all methods 
of proof which have found actual employment in 
elementary number theory (and are normally 
considered to belong to elementary number 
theory). But of course, the system, if consistent, 
is incomplete in the sense of GodePs theorem 
iLogie, formal, § 6). 

If the Peano postulates are formulated on the 
basis of an interpretation according to which the 
domain of individuals coincides with that of the 
non-negative integers, the undefined term N may 
be dropped and the postulates reduced to the 
three following: 

i^)iy)liSix) =Siy)l => lx = yll. 

W —'ESC*) = 0]. 

F(0)[F(*) a. 

It is possible further to drop the undefined 
term 0 and to replace the successor function S 
by a dyadic propositional function S (the con¬ 
templated interpretation being that is the 

proposition y = x-{-l). The Peano postulates 
may then be given the following form: 
<x)(Fy)5(*, y). 

(*)[SU, y) =». [S(-. ») =. [y = *11]- 
(*)[5(y, x) =•. IS(.,, *) =- [y = *]]1. 

(F*)[[(x) ^S(*,y)] =„ [y = »]]- 

[(*) '-S(x, «)] =•. (F(«)[FCx) =. [5(x, y) 

= *p/(y)]] =, (x)F(x)]. 

For this form of the Peano postulates the under¬ 
lying logic may be taken to be simply the func¬ 
tional calculus of second order without additions. 
In this formulation, numerical functions can be 
introduced only by contextual definition as in¬ 
complete symbols. 
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a 1 tee ae’Ivat* t s’-ti:r^"£.c 

fr-"'* l-Sls. ee tie ai^Iile Malie^aites) neces- 
3 i f ^ ziaC j^s£ A^atez " Pea*iv *s aw a aaa* If 
baci -* I'S t‘.«.r,v t ijpes, h-vweie-. iK : 
«£-. it ^21 rs^-i rs^ srnne of ttis ai...opi 

—'»ii ca maj cj« regarded as a res'd-. 4 um 
r *h= Peano post-.-ai*'®. . - - 

See further the artrdea Recursion^ defi^tito^ 
and Reeuwe-Vf proof ^-C- 

B Rw-ssca*. to yiatise^aucau Fbt»^osG- 

phy Lrndarj, •:SH9- 

Antiiinetie mean: The aimple average. Thus the 
arithmetic mean of *» quantities is the sum of 
quantities divided by ss- Contrast ^ith 
geometric mean-“^S'.*d-B- 

An Combinatorial (Leibnie) An art or technique 
□f denying or indenting complex concepts by a 
combiaatron of a relatively fev* simple ones 
taken as primitive. This technique was proposed 
as a Valuable subject for study by Leibniz in 
Z>e A rtf ComhimaoTui (1665) but was never 
greatly developed by him- Leibniz’s program for 
logic consisted of two main projects: ( 1 ) the 
development of a universal characteristic i^ckar- 
aeteristjca AniverjaSiri^ and ( 2 } the development 
of a universal mathematics (mathetts universalis 
q.v.). The universal characteristic was to be a 
universal language for scientists and philoso¬ 
phers. With a relatively few basic symbols for 
the ultimately simple IdeaSi and a suitable tech¬ 
nique for constructing compound ideas out of 
the simple ones, Leibniz thought that a language 
could be constructed which would be much more 
efficient for reasoning and for communication 
than the vague, complicated, and more or less 
parochial languages then available. This lan¬ 
guage would be completely universal In the 
•ense that all scientific and philosophical con¬ 
cepts could be expressed in it, and also in that 
it would enable s^olars in all countries to com- 
manicate over the barriers of their vernacular 
tongues. Leibniz’s proposals in this matter, and 
what woric he did on it, are the grand predeces¬ 
sors of a vast amount of research which has 
been done in the last hundred years on the 
techniques of language construction, and specifi¬ 
cally on the invention of formal rules and pro- 
cedtuna for introducing new terms into a lan¬ 
guage on the basis of teixns already present, the 
general project of constructing a unified lan¬ 
guage for scieiace and philosophy. L. Contura^ 
L 0 jLojg»sma de hedkniss, Paris, 1901 ; C. I- Lewfs, 

A Smrwy of SysnhoUc Logic, Berkel^, 1918. 

Ars Raymond i; A device by which Kay- 

mondua Lullus^ Ramon Lul, thought to arrive 
at ^ all possible conclusions from certain given 
principles or notions. A veiy imperfect precursor 
of Leibniz’s mathesis univenalis. See Lsdlic aru 

^ 

Arts (Gr. techne) (See AestheUcs) In Aristotle 
the science or knowledge of the principles in¬ 
volved in ffu 5 production of beautiful or useful 
f^jed^ As a branch of knowledEge art is dis- 
ifangiri shed both from theoretical science and 
from practical wisdom 5 as a process of produc¬ 
tion it is contrasted with nature.— 

In its narrower meaning, the fine arts and 


rte-jit..re- The prcblem of the distinction and 
c..a- r£c-t or ot the arts o^*gInated with Lessing 
r-i rejct 0-1 to the I^.terference of poetical values 
ral*tt"ng and vice versa. He distinguished 
r et-y neallTg with consecutive actions from 
ca.ntl-ig co^cemeo with figures coexisting in 
ep-ice- Later, rcstheticlans divined the arts into 
many classifications- Zlmmermann, a pupil of 
He’-bart, distinguished three groups. 

< 1 ) arts cf material representation (architec¬ 
ture, sc-jlpture, et\—^. 

( 2 i a’-ts of perceptive representation (paint- 
irg. masic^- 

( 3 ) arts of the representation of thought 
(poetr> 0 - ' 

This partition suggested to Fiedler the aesthe¬ 
tics of pure visibility^ to Hanslick the aesthetics 
of pure musicality. And from Fiedler’s idea was 
deriv'ed the so-called Science of Art independent 
of aesthetics.—L.F- 

Art impulse: A term to account for the origin 
of all matter falling under the consideration of 
aesthetics by describing it as due to non-Intel- 
lectualistlc, psychical urges, thoroughly dynamic 
in nature, such as desire to imitate, proneness to 
please, exhibitionism, play, utilization of surplus 
vital energy, emotional expiession, or compen¬ 
sation.—^AT.F.L- 

Asana: (Skr.) ^^Sitting”; posture, an accessory to 
the proper discipline of mind and thinking 
deemed important by the Voga and other sys¬ 
tems of Indian philosophy, according to psycho¬ 
physical presuppositions.—AT-F-L. 

Asat; (Skr.) “Non-heing”, a school concept dating 
back to Vedic (q.v.) times. It offers a theory 
of origination according to which being (>ar; 
q.v.) was produced from non-being in the be¬ 
ginning, it w'as rejected by those who believe 
In being as the logical starting point in meta¬ 
physics.—^AT.F.L. 

Asceticism: (Gr. askesis, exercise) The view- 
now and then appearing in conjunction with 
religion, particularly the Christian and Buddhistic 
one, or the striving for personal perfection or 
salvation for self and others—that the body is 
an evil and a detriment to a moral, spiritual, 
and god-pleasing life. Hence the negative ad¬ 
justments to natural functions, desires, and even 
needs, manifesting themselves in abnegation of 
pleasures, denial of enjojrments, non-gratifica¬ 
tion of the senses, stifling of physical cravings, 
as well as self-torture which is meant to allay 
or kill off physical and worldly longings by 

^ destroying their root, in preparation for a hap¬ 
pier, perhaps desireless future, in a post mortem 
existence.— F1.F»L^ 

Aseitas* (Lat.) Being by and of itself, asserted 
only of God.. All other beings are dependent in 
their existence on God as creator, they arc nb 

Asmita; (Skr. am-ness”) A kind of egoism 
repudiated by the Yogasutras (q-v.) in which 
lower states of mind are presumed to be the self 
or purusa, —AT.F-L. 

Asomatic: (Gr. a -f- soma, body. Disembodied) 
The condition of a mind after separation from 
its body.— L.W. 

Assent: The act of the intellect adhering to a 
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trjth becav:se of the evidence of the tezms; s 
proof of the reason {mediutK. iiznon.ts^e) \ or the 
command cf the will-— 

A^ssertion: Freg-e introuiiceJ the assertion sign, 
in lSr9> as a means of Inaicating the ciiftex“ence 
between asserting a proposition as tr^u and 
merely naming a proposition (e.g., in order to 
make an assertion about It, that it has such 
and such consequences, or the like). ^Thus, with 
an appropriate expression A, the notation i—A 
would be used to make the asseiiion^ ‘^’T'he un¬ 
like magnetic poles attract one another,'^ while 
the natation — A. would correspond rather to 
the noun clause^ ‘*-that the unlike magnetic poles 
attract one another.” Later Frege adopted the 
usage that propositional depressions (as noun 
clauses) are proper names of truth values and 
modiiied his use of the asseition sign accord¬ 
ingly, employing say A (or —^A) to denote the 
truth 'value thereof that the unlike magnetic 
poles attract one another and |—A to express 
the assertion that this truth value is truth. 

The assertion sign was adopted by Russell, 
and by Whitehead and Russell in Principia 
Alathematlca^ in approximately Frege’s sense of 
1879, and it Is from this source that it has 
come into general use. Some recent writers 
omit the assertion sign, either as undei stood, or 
on the ground that the Frege-Russcll distinc¬ 
tion between asserted and unasset ted proposi¬ 
tions is illusory. Others use the assertion sign 
in a syntactical sense, to express that a for¬ 
mula is a theorem of a logistic systems (q. v.)i 
this usage differs from that of Frege and Russell 
in that the latter requires the assertion sign to 
be followed by a formula denoting a proposi¬ 
tion, or a truth value, while the former requires 
it to be followed by the syntactical name of 
such a formula. 

In the propositional calculus, the name laco 
of assertion is given to the theorem: 

?=[[#» = = ?]• 

(The associated form of inference from A and 

A 3 B to B is, however, known rather as 
modus possens*) A. C* 

The act of declaring a proposition 
or propositional form to be true (or to be neces¬ 
sarily true, or to be a part of a system). 

Assertoric: See Modality^ 

Assertoric knowledge; Knowledge of what is 
actual or occurring, as opposed to knowledge of 
what might occur or is capable of occurring, or 
of what must occur; opposed to ptoblcmatic 
knofoledge and apodictic knowledge. — A.C.B. 

Association: (Lat. ad + socius, companion) The 
psychological phenomenon of connection or 
union between different items in consciousness. 
The term has been applied to two distinct types 
of connection; (a) the natural or original con¬ 
nection between sensations which together con¬ 
stitute a single perception and (b) the acquired 
connection whereby one sensation or idea tends 
to reinstate another idea. The first type of 
connection has sometimes been called simuhane^ 
out association and the second type successive 
auociation, but this terminology is misleading 
since successively apprehended sensations are 


often conjoined into the umt> of a perception, 
the Lell which I saw a nir meTt ago and 
the sound which I new hear, whi.L\ f.n the othet 
hana, an Idea may In certain ca^^es be contempo¬ 
raneous with the sensation or idea oy which it 
is re\i\ed. The dual application of the term 
assDciuiIon to both natural and acquired asso¬ 
ciation \.as made by J. Locke: ^^‘Some of our 
ideas,” savs Locke *‘ha\e a natural correspond¬ 
ence or connection with one another . . . Besides 
thiS theie is aiiother connection of ideas whollv 
owing to chance or custom.” Essay Concerning 
Hu'nan ISndeistanding (1690) Bk. II, ch- 33. 
The usage of later authors, however, tends to re¬ 
strict the term association to acquired connec¬ 
tion ((b) abo\e) and to adopt some other ex¬ 
pression such as cohesion, correlation (see 
Corf’elatzon^ Sensory'^ or combination (sec Com¬ 
bination) to designate natuial connections ((a) 
abo% e). 

A further distinction is diawn between two 
sub\arietie5 of acquired assuciatiun viz. spontane¬ 
ous or free association, in which the revival of 
associated ideas proceeds hy chance and •volnn/aty 
or controlled association in which it is guided by 
a dominant purpose. The distinction between 
chance and voluntary association was also lecog- 
nized by Locke: “The stiong combination of 
ideas not allied by nature makes itself either 
voluntarily or by chance.” (Jbid.) 

The phenomenon of acquired association has 
long been recognized by philusopheis. Plato 
cites examples of association by contiguity and 
similarity (^Phaedo, 73-6) and Aristotle in his 
treatment of memory enumerated similarity, con¬ 
trast and contiguity as relations which mediate 
recollection. {De Mem. II 6-11 (451 b)). 

Hobbes also was aware of the psychological im¬ 
portance of the phenomenon of association and 
anticipated Lockc‘'s distinction between chance 
and controlled association {Leviathan (1651), 
ch. 3; Human Nature (1650), ch, 4). But it 
was Locke who introduced the phrase “associa¬ 
tion ^ of ideas” and gave impetus to modern 
association psychology. 

Following Locke, the phenomenon of associa¬ 
tion w’as investigated by G- Berkeley and D. 
Hume both of whom were especially concerned 
wdth the relations mediating association. Berke¬ 
ley enumerates similarity, causality and co¬ 
existence or contiguity {Theory of Vision Vin¬ 
dicated (1733), §39); Hume resemblance, con¬ 
tiguity in time or place and cause or effect 
{Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding 
(1748), §3; Treatise on Human Nature 

(1739), Bk, I, Pt. I, §4). English assocla- 
tionism is further developed by D. Hartley, 
Observations on Man (1749), esp. Prop. XII, 
J. Mill, AnalyHs of the Phenomena of the 
Human Mind (1829), esp. Ch. 3; A. Bain, 
The Senses and the Intellect (1855); J. S. Mill, 
Examination of Sir V^illiam Hamilton's Phi¬ 
losophy (1865). Continental exponents of as¬ 
sociation psychology are E. B. de Condillac 
{Essai sur Porigines de connaissances humaines) 
(1746)5 Tfaite tie sensations (1754), J. F. Her- 
bart Lehrbuch der Psychologte (1816).— LJW. 
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AMOciation, Laws of = The psychological laws m 
accordance with which association takes place. 
The classical cnumenition of the laws of asso¬ 
ciation is contained in Aristotle^s De Mentoria 
erf R^niseentU, 11, 451, b 18-20 w^ch Hsts 
sioiularitp, contrast and contiguity as the mem- 
od» of rcwMng memories, Hume (A Treaiise 
on Hnmnm Nature^ Part I, § 4 and An Ef^idry 
Cmneernimz Human Undmiandsng, § 3 > slightly 
rerrsaed the Aristotelian list by en um erating as the 
principles of association, resemblance, con- 
tigui^ in time or place and causality $ contrast 
fejts considered fay Hum^ ^a mixture of causa¬ 
tion and resemblance.*’— LJW, 

Awoeintioiiiaiii: A theory of the structure and 
organisation of mind which asserts ^that: C®) 
every me ntal state is resolvable into simple, dis¬ 
crete components (See T^haoryy Psy- 

tAolm^cA Atomism) and (^} the whole of the 
life is explicable by the combination and 
Tecoixd>ination of these elemental states in con¬ 
formity with the laws of association of ideas. 
(See Association, Lotos of), Hume f^Proatsse on 
Human Nalure^ 1739) and Hartley (O^rema- 
Aons on Mon, 1749) may be considered the 
founders of associatlanism of which James Mill, 
J. S- Mill and A- Bain are later exponents.—L.W. 
AMKNsintioiliflt Paycliolo£y; See Associationism, 

— L,W, 


AuMfMantiwe law; Any law of the form, 
jr o Cj o *) = (^ o y) o 
wbertt o is a ctyadic operation (function) and 
jr o y Is the result of applying the operation to 
jr and y (the vsdoe of the function for the argu- 
mcants se and y)m Instead of the sign of equality, 
thpere may also appear the sign of the bicondi- 
6 ssmT (in the propositional calculus), or of 
ndbc T relations having properties similar to 
eqaality in the drscipHne in question. 

la arithmetic there are two sssoaative laws, 
of addidfcm and of multiplicalion: 

* + <3F + ■) = (* 4- j) + *• 

* X X *) = (* X j) X *• 

A.ssnristive laws of addidon and of multlplica- 
^issi hold also In the theory of real numbers, 
the theony of complex numbers, and various 
oAex mathem atical discipllnet. 

Xb the prDposSdonal calculus there are the 
fissar fallowing asoodative laws (two dually re¬ 
lated pairs): 


O ▼ ▼ rJJ a IIP V V rj, 

, ^ lPl9rll s llpgjrj. 

I> 4- Cff + r]l s lip + 4- rj. 

l9 ^ rIJ = tC^ S ^3 S r3- 
Alao msr oome^posiding laws in the algebra of 


liegardh exclnaive disjunction in the propo- 
the caution should be noted 
allhooKh # + 9 is the exclusive disjunc- 
# ^toA and although -f- obeys an as- 
•orisSisiBtoiv oeverlheiesa Ip + ^2 + r in not 
I te e jHifclriwiiL dSoJiuacSidii of the three proposi- 
iSswa p, g, r ho t is mdier, "Either all three or 
erne smA one oafy of p, y, C. 

A propoBitioii which is taken or 
wooed in onier So diwar infesences frara it; or 
Aw ad id SD taAsBg, posing, or assuming a 


proposition. The motive for an assumption may 
be (but need not necessarily be) a belief in the 
truth, or possible truth, of the proposition 
assumed; or the motive may be an attempt to 
refute the proposition by reductso ad ahsurdum 
(q. V.). The word assumption has also sometimes 
been used as a synonym of axtom or postulate 
(see the article Mathematics), — A.C, 

Astika: (Skr.) "Orthodox**; one acknowledging 
the authority of the Veda (q-v.).— K1,FP,, 
Astikayaz (Skr.) Bodily or extended substance. 
In Jaina philosophy only time is not lanasti, the 
negation of asts) like a body {kdya), hence non- 
extended.— ,L, 

Atarascia: The Epicurean doctrine that the com¬ 
plete peace of mind was a pleasurable state of 
equilibrium. See Epicureanism, — E,H, 
Atheism: (Gr. a, no, theos, god) Xwo uses of 
the term: (a) 'llie belief that there is no God. 
(b) Some philosophers have been called "atheis¬ 
tic** because they have not held to a belief in a 
personal God. Atheism in this sense means "not 
theistic.** 

The former meaning of the term is a literal 
rendering. The latter meaning is a less rigor¬ 
ous use of the term although widely current in 

the history of thought.- V,F, 

Atman: (Skr.) Self, soul, ego, or I. Variously 
conceived in Indian philosophy, atomistically (cf. 
anu)^ monadically, ctherially, as the hypothetical 
carrier of karma (q-v.), identical with fhe divine 
(cf. ay am dtmd brahma ^ tat tfuam asi) or differ¬ 
ent from yet dependent on it, or as a metaphysi¬ 
cal entity to be dissolved at death and reunited 
with the world ground. As the latter It is de¬ 
fined as "smaller than the small*’ (<wor aniyan) 
or "greater than the great** {jmahato mahiydn)^ 
l,e,, magnitudeless as well as infinitely great. 

—K,F,L, 

Atomism: (a) As contrasted with synechism, the 
view that there are discrete irreducible elements 
of finite spatial or temporal span. E*g., the 
atomic doctrine of Democritus that the real 
world consists of qualitatively similar atoms of 
diverse shapes. Lucretius, Do Natura Rerum^ 
See Epicurus, Cf. IC. Lasswitz, Crosch, d~ 
Atomismus. 

(b) As contrasted with the view that certain 
elements are necessarily connected, or even re¬ 
lated at all, the doctrine that some entities are 
only contingently related or are completely in¬ 
dependent. In Kusaell (^Scientific Method in 
Philosophy) y Logical Atomism is the view that 
relations are external and that some true propo¬ 
sitions are without simpler constituents in a 
given system, such propositions are "basic** with 
respect to that system. In political philosophy, 
atomism is syn. of particularism. 

(c) As contrasted with the view that certain 
entities are analyzable, the doctrine that some 
entities are ultimately simple. £-g., Russell’s doc¬ 
trine that there are certain simple, unanalysable 
atomic propositions of which other propositions 
are constituted by compounding or generaliza- 
ti on.— C,A pB, 

A consistent atomistic theory of nature or 
even of bodily substances is hardly found in 
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medieval texts with the exception of William of 
Conches’ Philosophia tnundi and the Mutakal- 
lemins, a Moslem school of atomists.— 
Atomism, psychological : See Psychological 
Atomism^ 

Atonement ; Helig^ious act of expressing’ conscious¬ 
ness of one’s sins, penitence, reconciliation, g'iv- 
ing* satisfaction. Specifically, a theological 
doctrine meaning the reconciliation bet'ween God 
•and man who had sinned against God, hence 
given offense to Him. This was effected through 
the Incarnation of Christ, the Son of God, His 
sufferings and death on the cross, who conse¬ 
quently is the Saviour and Redeemer of the 
human race. This voluntary death and licarious 
sacrifice constituted a full reparation for the 
sins of humanity and satisfied the debt to divine 
justice, thus making it again possible for men to 
attain eternal happiness in heaven.— 
Attention: (Lat. ad tendere, to stretch) The 
concentration of the mind upon selected portions 
of the field of consciousness thereby conferring 
upon the selected items, a peculiar vi\idness and 
clarity. The field of attention may be divided 
into two parts: 

(a) the focus of attention, where the degree 
of concentration of attention is maximal and 

(b) the fringe of attention, where the degree 
of attention gradually diminishes to zero at the 
periphery. 

Attention considered with respect to Its gene¬ 
sis, Is of two types: 

(a) involuntary, passive or spontaneous atten¬ 
tion, which is governed by external stimulus or 
internal association of ideas and 

(b) voluntary, controlled or directed atten¬ 
tion which is guided by the subject’s purpose or 
intention.— L~W, 

Attention, Span of: The number of simultaneous 
or successive items or groups of items which can 
be attended to by a single act of thought j the 
number varies from individual to individual and 
for the same individual at different times.—X.W, 

Attitude: (Ger. Einstellun^ In Husserl; A 
habitual positing or neutral intending by the 
ego. The ^natural attitudes the fundamental pio- 
todoxic attitude of the transcendental ego to¬ 
wards the world. The natural attitude underlies 
and enters into all other positings except those 
of the transcendental ego in the transcenden^al- 
phettonsenologieal attitude• — D.C. 

Attribute: Commonly, what is proper to a 

thing (Latin, ad-trihuere^ to assign, to ascribe, 
to bestow). Loosely assimilated to a quality, a 
property, a characteristic, a peculiarity, a circum¬ 
stance, a states a category, a mode or an acci¬ 
dent, though there are dififerences among all 
these terms. For example, a quality is an In¬ 
herent property (the qualities of matter), while 
an attribute refers to the actual properties of a 
thing only indirectly known (the attributes of 
God). Another difference between attribute and 
quality is that the former refers to the character¬ 
istics of an infinite being, while the latter is 
used for the characteristics of a finite being. 

2- metaphysicsjf an attribute is what is in¬ 
dispensable to a spiritual or material substance; 


or that which expresses the n.itui e of a thing, 
or that without which a thing is unthinkable. As 
such, it implies necessarily a relation to some 
substance of which it is an aspect or conception. 
But it cannot be a substance, as it does not exist 
by itself. The transcendental attributes are those 
which belong to a being because it is a being: 
there are three of them, the one, the true and 
the good, each adding something positive to the 
idea of being- The word attribute has been and 
still is used more readily, with various implica¬ 
tions, by substantialist systems. In the 17th cen¬ 
tury, for example, it denoted the actual mani¬ 
festations of substance. [Thus, Descartes re¬ 
garded extension and thought as the two ulti¬ 
mate, simple and original attributes of reality, 
all else being modifications of them. "With 
Spinoza, extension and thought became the only 
known attributes of Deity, each expressing in a 
definite manner, though not exclusively, the in¬ 
finite essence of God as the only substance. The 
change in the meaning of substance after Hume 
and Kant is best illustrated by this quotation 
from Whitehead: "We diverge from Descartes 
by holding that what he has described as pri¬ 
mary attributes of physical bodies, are really the 
forms of internal relationships between actual 
occasions and within actual occasions” (^Process 
and Reality^ p- 471).] The use of the notion 6f 
attribute, however, is still favoured by contem¬ 
porary linkers. Thus, John Boodin speaks of 
the five attributes of reality, namely: Energy 
(source of activity), Space (extension). Time 
(change). Consciousness (active awareness), and 
Form (organization, structure). 

3. In theodicy^ the term attribute is used for 
the essential characteristics of God. The divine 
attributes are the various aspects under which 
God is viewed, each being treated as a separate 
perfection. As God is free from composition, we 
know him only in a mediate and synthetic way 
thiough his attributes. 

4. In logic j an attribute is that which is predi¬ 
cated of anything, that which is affirmed or 
denied of the subject of a proposition. More 
specifically, an attribute may be either a category 
or a predicable; but it cannot be an individual 
materially. Attributes may be essential or acci¬ 
dental, necessary or contingent. 

5- In grammarf an attribute Is an adjective, or 
an adjectival clause, or an equivalent adjunct 
expressing a characteristic referred to a subject 
through a verb. Because of this reference, an 
attribute may also be a substantive, as a class- 
name, but not a proper name as a rule. An 
attribute is never a verb, thus differing from a 
predicate w'^hich may consist of a verb often 
having some object or qualifying words. 

6. In natural history^ what is permanent and 
essential in a species, an individual or in its 
parts. 

7- In psychology, it denotes the way (suck as 
intensity, duration or quality) in which sensa¬ 
tions, feelings or images can differ from one 
another. 

8. In art, an attribute is a material or a con¬ 
ventional symbol, distinction or decoration. 

- T.G. 
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Attributes, differentiating; Are special, simple, 
nvt c^'cnt j’ a s-fcstancc, •which »f thay be.ong 
tj c mplet s ibsCance as a whole oelcng" also 

tj its parts. (BroadJ. —^ ^ ^ 

Auctoritas; St A^^'-stinc distinguishes divine 
f- m hu'^iaa a itho’-itv- Aucio^s/^ autem parHnz 
d I *»j ^^niana sed vera, firrna^ 

umrKa ta ^s^ae uztna nofKi'natur. Thus God 
IS the hJghent authority. It is distinctly ad- 
iantageous to rely on authority: Auctorilati 
cred^'^^ fKagff A'vx compendium estj Ttullus lahor. 
Both authority and reason impel us to leain. 
Sulu au£tm duhtum est gemtno pondcre nos 
smpel^s ad dtsceniu^., auctoriiaXis alette raiionts. 

— 7.J.R. 

Aufkl&nm^: 1. In general, this German word 
and its EnglJ*'h equivalent Enltgkienfnent denote 
the self-emancipation of man from mere author¬ 
ity, prejudice, convention and tradition, with an 
insastence on freer thinking about problems un- 
trit.call> referred to these other agencies- Ac¬ 
cording to Kant's famous definition ^^Enlighten- 
jnent is the liberation of man from his self- 
caused state of minority, which is the incapacity 
of using one’s understanding without the direc¬ 
tion of another. This state of minority is caused 
when its source lies not In the lack of under¬ 
standing, but in the lack of determination and 
courage to use it without the assistance of an¬ 
other” ist Aufklarungf 1784), 

2. Jo its historical perspective, the Aufklarung 
refers to the cultural atmosphere and contribu- 
tioni of the 18th century, especially in Germany, 
Fruce and England [which afiected also Ameri¬ 
can thought with B- Franklin, T« Paine and the 
leaden of the Revolution}, It crystallized ten- 
dencici emphasized by the Renaissance, and 
quickened by modem scepticism and empiricism, 
and by the great scientific discoveries of the 
17t2t centuiy. This movement, which was repre- 
aentrd by men of varying tendencies, gave an 
impetus to genera) learning, a more popular 
philosophy, empirical science, scriptural criticism, 
soctai and political thought. 

3. More especially, the word Aufklarung ia 
appSed to tl» German contributions to 18th 
eeatnry culture. In philosophy, its principal rep- 
ramtathrm are G. E. Lessing <1729-81) who 

*** speech and in a methodical 

orhleism of religion, without being a free- 
thinkeri H. S. Reimariis (1694-1768) who ex- 
peamded a naturalistic philosophy and denied the 
snpenatora] origin of Christianil^; Moses Men- 
^M**^^** (1^29-86) who endeavoured to mitigate 
prejudices and developed a popular common- 
seme philoso|diyj Chr. Wolff (1679-1754), 
J. A- Eb^ard (1739-1809) who followed 
«e Lcil u%ia s asrf ratioacialiam and criticized tin- 
MoceacMIy Kant and Fichte? and' J. G. 
^HerdcP “(1744^1803) who was best as an 
Mdswpwter of othersi, bat whose intuitional sug- 
gtaCiona have home fmit m the organic correlar- 
ttai of sciences, sad in questions of language 
^ *0 hasnan nature and to national 

oweeter. Tfc worics of Kant and Goethe mark 
Sif German Enlightenment. 

Ct J- ^ of tha EuUghUn^ 


Augustinianism : The thought of St. Augustine of 
Hippo, and of his followers- Earn in 354 al 
Tagaste in X Africa, A. studied rhetoric in 
Caithage, taught that subject thcie and in Rome 
and Milan. Attracted successiv ely to Manichean- 
ism, Scepticibm, and Xeo-Platonism, A. eventu¬ 
ally found Intellectual and moial peace with his 
conversion to Chiistianity in his thirty-fourth 
jear. Retuining to Africa, he established numer¬ 
ous monasteries, became a priest in 391, Bishop 
of Hippo in 395- Augustine wrote much? On 
Choice^ Conpes Ltiteial Corntnentary on 

Genesis^ On the Trinity^ and City of God, 
are his most noted works. He died in 430. 

St. Augustine’s characteristic method, an in¬ 
ward empiricism which has little in common with 
later variants, staits from things without, pro¬ 
ceeds within to the self, and moves upwatds to 
God. These three poles of the Augustinian dia¬ 
lectic are polarized by his doctrine of moderate 
illuminism. An ontological illumination is re¬ 
quired to explain the metaphysical structure of 
things. The tiuth of Judgment demands a noetic 
illumination. A moral illumination is necessary 
in the order of willing? and so, too, an illumi¬ 
nation of art in the aesthetic order. Other il¬ 
luminations which transcend the natural order 
do not come within the scope of philosophy, 
they provide the wisdoms of theology and mys¬ 
ticism. Every being is illuminated ontologically 
by number, form, unity and its deilvatives, and 
order. A thing is what it is, in so far as it is 
more or leas flooded by the light of these onto¬ 
logical constituents. 

Sensation Is necessary in order to know mate¬ 
rial substances. There is certainly an action of 
the external object on the body and a cor¬ 
responding passion of the body, but, as the soul 
is superior to the body and can suffer nothing 
from Its inferior, sensation must be an action, 
not a passion, of the soul. Sensation takes place 
only when the observing soul, dynamically on 
guard throughout the body, is vitally attentive 
to the changes suffered by the body. However, 
an adequate basis for the knowledge of intel¬ 
lectual truth is not found in sensation alone. In 
order to know, for example, that a body Is 
multiple, the idea of unity must be present al¬ 
ready, otherwise its multiplicity could not be 
recognized. If numbers are not drawn in by 
the bodily senses which perceive only the con¬ 
tingent and passing, ia the mind the source of 
the unchanging and necessary truth of numbers? 
The mind of man is also contingent and muta¬ 
ble, and cannot give what it does not possess. 
As ideas are not innate, nor remembered from 
a previous existence of the soul, they can be 
accounted for only by an immutable source 
higher than the soul. In so far as man ia en¬ 
dowed with an intellect, he Is a being naturally 
illuminated by God, Who may be compared to 
an intelligible sun. The human intellect does 
not create the laws of thought; it finds them 
and submits to them. The immediate intuition 
of these normative rules does not carry any con¬ 
tent, thus any trace of ontologism is avoided. 

Things have forms because they have numbers. 
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rind thev h'i\ e beinf: in st far a= they poetess 
The s ccpli-'atl nf all frrma^'e, 

and h‘"rce chng-eirlc, thing's an immutable 
and etJ’TiI f im v hLh is umc-ti ictcd In t'me 
and S" ce* The fnims or ideas nf all ih'ngs 
nctiiall\ e\Ist'n 5 r in the \^ojId a^’C in the things 
themsel’, es fas oKt^s *'*. and in the 

Divine Mind fas 9a,*^fnrs a'/t:j *? 7*-). Xothln^r 
could evi«t v\ilhr*nt i*nitVj for to be is no other 
than to le one, Thcie a unity piopcr to eich 
level of bein^:, a unity of the material indi¬ 
vidual and species, nf the soul, and of th it union 
nf souls in the love of the same £rood, v\h"ch 
union constitutes the city. Order, aI«o, i'' nntn- 
logically imbibed by all beiners. To tend to 
being- is to tend to mders order secures belnsr, 
disorder leads to non-being. Older i« the di^- 
tiibution which allots things cq-i-il and unep'.'! 
each to its own place and integiAte® an ensemble 
nf parts in accni dance with an end. Hence, 
peace is defined as the tranquillit 3 ' of orde^. 
Jii’ft as things have their being from their form®, 
the Older of parts, and their numerical relations, 
so too their beauty Is not something siipcraddcd, 
but the shining out of all their intelligible co- 
ingredients. 

S. Aurelii Augustini, Opera Mignc, 

PL 32-47 i (a critical edition of some works w’ill 
be found in the Coipur Scripforztnz Kccle’-saiti^ 
comm I^iif'nonifVy Vienna L Gilson, E-, Iniiodm 
a Vetnde de s* Augris/in, (Paris, 1931) contains 
very good bibliography up to 1927, pp. 309-331- 
Pope, H., Sf, Augusftne of Tlippo^ (London, 
1937). Chapman, Aitgu^fine^s P/jr/ovm of 

Reau/v, (N. Y-, 1939). Figgis, J. N., T/ie Po- 
Ittical Aspects of *?/. Aitgustine^s of God^*^ 

(London, 1921).— E.C. 

Authenticity: In a general sense, genuineness, 
truth according to its title. It involves some¬ 
times a direct and personal characteristic (White- 
head speaks of ‘‘authentic feelings”)- 

This -w'ord also refers to problems of funda¬ 
mental criticism inv'olving title, tradition, author¬ 
ship and evidence- These problems are vital in 
theolngv”, and basic in scholarship w-ith regard 
to the interpretation of texts and doctrines, 

—r.f?. 

Authoritarianism; That theory of knowledge 
which maintains that the truth of any proposi¬ 
tion is determined by the fact nf its having been 
asserted by a certain esteemed individual or 
group of individuals. CL H- Newman, Grants 
mar of Arsanl^ C. S. Peirce, “Fixation of Be¬ 
lief,” in Chance^ Love and Logie, ed. M. R. 
Cohen - C-jff- 

Autistic thinking ; Absorption In fanciful or wish¬ 
ful thinking without proper control by objective 
or factual material; day dreaming; imdisciplined 
imagination.— A.C^P. 

Automaton Theory: Theory that a living or¬ 
ganism may be considered a mere machine. See 
Aatomatisfnrn 

Automatism: (Gr. automatos, self-moving) (a) 
In tne fa physics’. Theory that animal and human 
organisms are automata, that is to say, are ma¬ 
chines governed by the laws of physics and 
mechanics. Automatism, as propounded by Des- 


considered the lower anminls to be ri.re 
mill ^Letter to Henry More, 1649) and 
in \ mni-h’ne contioiled h> a ration il «iuil 
{T - OM Man), Puie autnm itNm for m in 

• ® well as .mini ils is advocated by La IVIettiie 
ney 1-4S)- Dui-ing the Nine¬ 
teenth century, automatism, combined with epi- 
phenomenalism, was advanced by Hodgson, Hux¬ 
ley and ClilTfJid. (Cf. W. James, The Princ^'ples 
of P \cholug\, Vol. I, ch. V.) Behaviorism, of 
the extreme sort, is the most recent version of 
aiitumatlsm (See 

(b) In f'-ychology', Psvchnloglcal automatism 
is the perffirmiiice nf appirently puipuseful ac¬ 
tions, like automatic writing without the “uper- 
'rtendence of the conscious mind. L. C. Rosen- 
ilclJ, Prom Bca^t Machine to Man Machine^ 
X. V,, 1941.— LAV, 

Automatism, Cionscious: The automatism of 
HriJg«j n. If’!’Icy, and CUfFfjrd which con'^ideis 
min a m ichine to which mind nr enneciousnes** 
is ®UT^L ’ adtieJ, the mind of man is, however, 
caiis.illA -PL.fTectiMl. See Automati'7?t; Epiphe^ 
no'^nenal: vw.— 

Autonomy: (Gr. autonomia, independence) Free¬ 
dom consisting in self-detcimination and inde- 
ren.lencc nf all external constraint. See Frredo7?s, 
bCnnt defines ii.toniimy of the will as subjection 
f*f till* v\ill to its own law, the categorical im¬ 
pel iTivv, in contract to heteronomy, its subjection 
to a lav\ or end outside the rational will. 
(F^tndarrrnfiil Princiiles of the Metaphysics of 

Morals, § 2 .)— L.n\ 

Autonomy of ethics; A doctrine, usually 
propounded by intuitionists, that ethics is not a 
pnit of, and cannot be derived from, either meta- 
phvsic.® or any of the natural or social sciences. 
See Intuiiionism. Metaphysical ethics^ Naturalistic 
^thu .— U\fZ,F, 

Autonomy of the will: (in Kant’s ethics) The 
freedom of the rational will to legislate to It¬ 
self, which constitutes the basis for the autonomy 
of the moral law.— P,A,S, 

Autonymy: In the terminology introduced by 
C.irnap, a word (phrase, symbol, expiession) is 
ait/onymotjs if it is used as a name fur itself— 
for the geometric shape, sound, etc. which it 
exemplifies, or for the W’ord as a historical and 
grammatical unit. Autonymy is thus the same as 
the Scholastic sfipposrtio snaterialis fq. v.), al¬ 
though the viewpoint is different- A, C, 

Autotelic:'(from Gr. autos, self, and telos, end) 
Said nf any absorbing activity engaged in for its 
ov\n sake (cf, German such as 

higher mathematics, chess, etc- In aesthetics, ap¬ 
plied to creative art and play which lack any 
conscious reference to the accomplishment* of 
something useful. In the v'iew of some, it may 
constitute something beneficent in itself of W'hich 
the person followyng his art impulse (y.w.) or 
playing is unaware, thus approaching a heterotelic 
C^.c'.) conception.— K,F,L. 

Avenarius, Richard: (1843-1896) German phi¬ 
losopher who expressed his thought in an elaborate 
and novel terminology in the hope of construct¬ 
ing a symbolic language for philosophy, like that 
of mathematics——the consequence of his Spxnoxa 
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*■'-* —I- arnstle of p*ire 

1"”1TTinrl^e reaches in him 
-s-:r:r.r.. rnshtir.^r on the biologic and 
, -- - - f'f ih he thought tne 

J ‘7*s.-;--*ce Is c .re speculative ex- 
3 return t-" ?-"« cvreWence devoid of 
cll a- 5 -“nrt’cnc. PhllcEorhy :s the scientinc effort 
" : .ie fr Ti icn-i-Aleige r.!! Ideas not included 

.n the given. Its tas< is to expel all extraneous 
^ l£'*r.er:t® In the gl\en. His uncritical use of ^e 
cVtsTc-y cf the given and the nominalistic view 
*h:t I-cItal relations are created rather than 
iV- /e-od thc-:ght, leads him to banish not 
n*y ar.'mls-n h-£ r.ls' .-’ll oi the categories, sub- 
»ta-ce, cr-fulity, f'/j., as inventions of the mind. 
Exrl-it'r.ff the e-;.'^lutirn and de\oIut!on of the 
* r •• and dep^oh.t.'*Ka^7^£ton. of 

- j-r>erOjS ideas, and aimirg to gtve the natural 
--.f problems, Avenarlus sought to show 
rhjsl'^.'glc-lly, rsychclrgically and historically 
.*nd.-r -uhTt conj:tI:ins they emerge, are chal- 
>ns-ed an:l are s"i2\ed. He hyprthesixed a 5yj- 
-f^»r C, a h illy ind central nervous system upon 
depends. R-values are the 
sliiTiL-Is recei\ed from the world of objects. E- 
’ a lues are the statements of experience- The 
brain changes that continually oscillate about an 
Ideil point of balance are termed 'Viialprhaltuns.s- 
^«r. 7 ri’*«Air»c- The E-values are differentiated into 
clemenic^ to which the sense-perceptions or the 
cr^'tent of experience belong, and characters^ to 
which belongs everything which psychology de¬ 
scribes as feelings and attitudes. Avenarius de¬ 
scribes in symbolic form a series of states from 
balance to balance, termed tjieal series^ all de¬ 
scribing a series of changes in System C. In- 
eynllties in the vital balance give rise to vital 
dijfere^es. According to his theory there are two 
\ita! series. It assumes a series of brain changes 
because parallel series of conscious states can be 
observed. The indefendeni vital series are physi¬ 
cal, and the dependent vital series are psychologi¬ 
cal- The two together are practically covariants. 
In the case of a process as a dependent vital 
series three stages can be noted: first, the appear¬ 
ance of the problem, expressed as strain, rest¬ 
lessness, desire, fear, doubt, pain, repentance, 
delusion, the second, the continu^ effort and 
struggle to solve the problems and finally, the 
appearance of the solution, characterized by abat¬ 
ing anxiety, a feeling of triumph and enjoyment. 

Corresponding to these three stages of the 
dependent series are three stages of the inde¬ 
pendent series: ^e appearance of the vital differ¬ 
ence and a departure from balance In the System 
C, the continuance with an approximate vital 
difference, and lastly, the reduction of the vital 
difference to zero, the return to stability. By 
making mom for dependent and independent ex- 
perieneest he showed that physics regards experi¬ 
ence as independent of Uie experiencing indi¬ 
vidual, and psychology views experience as de¬ 
pendent noon the individual. He greatly in- 
fiuenced Mach and James fq.v.J- See jAvenariuSy 
Sm^ria’^ritichne, Experience, ptere. ‘Main works: 
Kritik der reinen Erfahrun^s Her menschliche 
W€lthesHf.—HJI. 


Averroes: (Mohammed ibn Roshd) ICnowm to 
the Scholastics as The Commentator, and men¬ 
tioned as the author of il gran cammento by 
Dante (Inf- IV. 68) he was born 1126 at Cordova 
(Spain), studied theology, law, medicine, mathe¬ 
matics, and philosophy, became after ha\'’lng been 
judge in Sevilla and Cordova, physician to the 
khalifah Jaqub Jusuf, and charged with writing 
a commentary on the works of Aristotle. Al- 
mansur, Jusuf*s successor, deprived him of his 
place because of accusations of unorthndoxy. He 
died 1198 in Morocco. Averroes is not so much 
an original philosopher as the author of a 
minute commentary on the whole w'orks of 
Aristotle. His procedure w'as imitated later by 
Aquinas. In his interpretation of Aristotelian 
metaphysics Averroes teaches the coeternity of a 
universe created ex tzikzlo. This doctrine formed 
together with the notion of a numerical unity 
of the active intellect became one of the con¬ 
troversial points In the discussions between the 
followers of Albert-Thomas and the Latin Aver- 
rolsts. Averroes assumed that man possesses 
only a disposition for receiving the intellect 
coming from without j he identifies this dis¬ 
position with the possible intellect which thus 
is not truly intellectual by nature. The notion 
of one intellect common to all men does away 
with the doctrine of personal immortality. An¬ 
other doctrine which probably w'as emphasized 
more by the Latin Averroists (and by the ad¬ 
versaries among Averroes’ contemporaries) is 
the famous statement about ^'two-fold truth”, 
viz. that a proposition may be theologically true 
and philosophically false and vice versa. Aver¬ 
roes taught that religion expresses the (higher) 
philosophical truth by means of religious 
imagery; the “two-truth notion” came appar¬ 
ently into the Latin text through a misinterpreta¬ 
tion on the part of the translators- The works of 
Averroes wrere one of the main sources of medi¬ 
eval Aristotelianism, before and even after the 
original texts had been translated. The inter¬ 
pretation the Latin Averroists found in their 
texts of the ‘^Commentator” spread in spite of 
opposition and condemnation. See Averroistn, 
Latin. Averroes, Opera, Venetiis, 1SS3. M. 
Horten, Hie Metaphysik des Averroes, 1912. P. 
IS^andonnet, Stger de Brahant et l^Averroisme 
Latin, 2d ed., Louvain, 1911.- R.A. 

Averroism, Latin : The commentaries on Aristotle 
written by Averroes (Ibn Roshd). in the 12th 
century becamq known to the ’Western scholars 
in translations by Michael Scottus, Hermannus 
Alemannus, and others at the beginning of the 
13th century. Many works of Aristotle were also 
known first by such translations from Arabian 
texts, though there existed translations from the 
Greek originals at the same time (Grabmann). 
The Averroistic interpretation of Aristotle was 
held to be the true one by many; but already 
Albert the Great pointed out several notions 
which he felt to be incompatible with the prin¬ 
ciples of Christian philosophy, although he relied 
for the rest on the ‘^Commentator” and appar¬ 
ently hardly used any other text. Aquinas, basing 
his studies mostly on a translation from the 
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Greek prccjred for him by William of 

Moerbe=ke, criticized the Averroistic interpreta¬ 
tion in niany p-'ilnts- But the teachings o£ the 
C mmcnt.itur recanie the fowndatlon for a v-hole 
schocl or philosophers, represented first by the 
Fnci.It; ' f Arts at Pa’is. The most prominent of 
these schclarp was Siger of Brabant. The rhilaco- 
phy cf these men was condemned on ISIarch "th, 
1277 by Stephen Tempier, Bishop of Paris, after 
a first condemnation of Aristotelianism In 1210 
had gradually come to be neglected. The 219 
theses condemned in 12"*"’, howe\ er, contain also 
some of Aquinas which later were generally rec- 
ogniyed as orthodox- The Averroistic proposi¬ 
tions which aroused the criticism of the ecclesiastic 
authorities and which had been opposed with 
great energy by Albert and Thomas refer mostly 
to the following points: The co-eternity of the 
created word; the numerical identity of the 
intellect in all men, the so-called two- 

fnld-triith theory stating that a proposition 
may he philosophically true although theo¬ 
logically false. Regarding the first point 
Thomas argued that there is no philosophical 
proof, either for the co-eternity or against it; 
creation is an article of faith. The unity of in¬ 
tellect was rejected as incompatible with the true 
notion of person and with personal immortality. 
It is doubtful whether A\erroe5 himself held the 
two-truths theory; it was, how'ever, taught by the 
Latin Averroists who, nntwithstnnding the oppo¬ 
sition of the Church and the Thomistic philoso¬ 
phers, gained a great influence and soon domi¬ 
nated many universities, especially in Italy. 
Thomas and his followers were convinced that 
they interpreted Aristotle correctly and that the 
Averroists w’ere w'rong; one has, how'cver, to 
admit that certain passages In Aristotle 
allow* for the Averroistic interpretation, especially 
in regard to the theory of intellect. 

Lit.: P. Mandonnet, Siger de Braban^t el 
PA^L^errohme Latin, au Xllje Steele^ 2d- ed. Lou¬ 
vain, 1911; M- Grabmann, Forsekungen Uber 
die lateinischen Aristaielesubersei^ungen des 
XIIT. Jahrhunderts, Munster 1916 (Beitr. z. 
Gesch- Phil, d. MA. Vol- 17, H. 5-6).— R.A. 
Avesta: See Zenda^esta, 

Avicebron: (or Avencebrol, Salomon ibn Ga- 
birol) The first Jew-ish philosopher in Spain, 
born in Malaga 1020, died about 1070, poet, 
philosopher, and moralist. His main work, Fons 
viiae^ became influential and w'as much quoted 
by the Scholastics. It has been preserved only in 
the Latin translation by Gundissalinus. His doc¬ 
trine of a spiritual substance individualizing also 
the pure spirits or separate forms was opposed 
by Aquinas already in his first treatise De ente^ 
but found favor with the medieval Aiigustinians 
also latex^ in the 13 th century. He also teaches 
the necessity of a mediator between God and 
the created w^orld; such a mediator he finds in 
the Divine Will proceeding from God and cre¬ 
ating, conserving, and moving the world. His 
cosmogony shows a definitely Neo-Platonic 
shade and assumes a series of emanations. Cl. 
Baeumker, Avencebrol is Fans vitae, Beitr. z. 
Gesch. d. Philos, d. MA. 1892-1895, Vol. I. 


Joh- Wittman, Die Stellung des hi, Thomas von 
Aquino ssu Avencebrol^ ibid. 19U0. Vol. III. 

- R.A, 

Avicenna ; (Abu AH al Hosain ibn Abdallah ibn 
Sina) Born 980 in the country of Bocchara, 
began to write in young years, left more than 
100 works, taught in Ispahan, was physician to 
several Persian princes, and died at Hamadan in 
1037. His fame as physician survived his infiu- 


ence as philosopher in the Occident. His medi¬ 
cal w'orks W'crc printed still in the 17th century. 
His philosophy is contained in IS vols. of a 
comprehensive encyclopedia, following the tradi¬ 
tion of Al Kindi and Al Farabi. Logic, Physics, 
Mathematics and NIetaphysics form the parts of 
this wrork. His philosophy is Aristotelian with 
noticeable Neo-Platonic influences. His doctrine 
of the universal existing ante res in God, in 
rebus as the universal nature of the particulars, 
and post res in the human mind by way of 
abstraction became a fundamental thesis of medi- 
ei’al Aristotelianism. He sharply drsClnguished be¬ 
tween the logical and the ontological universal, 
denying to the latter the true nature of form 
in the composite. The principle of individuation 
is matter, eternally existent. Latin translations 
attributed to Avicenna the notion that existence 


... I ace e.g. ouiieiltius 

Pari^IensiS] De IJniverso'^, The process adopted 
by Avicenna w*as one of paraphrasis of the 
Aristotelian texts with many original thoughts 
interspersed. His works were translated into 
Latin by Dominicus Gundissalinus (Gondisalvj) 
w*ith the assistance of Avendeath ibn Daud. This 
translation started, when it became more gen¬ 
erally known, the ^‘revival of Aristotle” at the 
end of the 12th and the beginning of the 13th 
century. Albert the Great and Aquinas pro¬ 
fessed, notwithstanding their critical attitude, a 
great admiration for Avicenna whom the Arabs 
used to call the ‘'third Aristotle”. But in the 
Orient, Avicenna^s influence declined soon, 
overcome by the opposition of the orthodox 
Avicenna, Opera, Venetiis, 1495; 
1508; l!546. M- Horten, Das Buch der Gene- 
sung der Seele, eine philosophische En^xklopaedie 
Av/cen^*Sf Xlll. Teil: Die Metaphy^ik, Halle 

Vaux, Notes et tex/es 


Avidya: (Skr.) Nescience; ignorance; the state of 
mind unaware of true reality; an equivalent of 
maya (q.v.); also a condition of pure awareness 
prior to the universal process of evolution 
through gradual differentiation into the elements 
and factors of knowledge.— K,F,L, 

Avyakta; (Skr.) “Unmanifest”, descriptive of or 
standing for brahman (q.v.) in one of its or 
his» aspects, symbolizing the superabundance of 
the creative principle, or designating the condi¬ 
tion of the universe not yet become phenomenal 
unborn).—AT.F-L. 


Awareness: Consciousness considered In its aspect 
of act; an act of attentive awareness such as the 
sensing of a color patch or the feeling of pain 
is distinguished from the content attended to, 
the sensed color patch, the felt pain. The psy- 
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“ 1771 ^ ^ act Mas advanced 

F-" B -n* P^C'tt^cgte zo*n er^ptT.^chert, 
^ T-, , —ce Tcd :ts er «te--ologica! de- 

^ H**^erl M-sorc, Laird 

jj, j C;-.* Q'nal»z '^^— L.l^ - 

A'\lolo<icai: ^Gc^-. ax^ologtzch) In Hasscrl- Of 
p *^in ’if *o xa^-e or theorv of i-tI e 
^ *^'P :jer^tO"'d as iTCjUdingr dis- 

1 r nd \tI ** - -^difference — 1 ^ C". 

Axiolo^ical ethicss Ary ethics Mhich makes the 
the rti r^f c’"! e^^3orl e-^t’relv decendent on the 
tVe •%" of hy making the determination of 

the n^htp^^s rf an nn vhollv dependent on 
a c ns delation of the \ 3 lue or goodness of 
• rtmeth ng* eg the actnn itself, its motise, or 
its co’^senjences, actual or probable- Opposed to 
dpfintolos i.al eihtc^. See also teleological ethtCK. 

— W.K.F 

Axlologic Realism: In jnetaphysics, theory that 
\alue as well as logic, qualities as mcII as rela¬ 
tions, have their being and exist external to 
the mind and independently of it- AppI^c^bIe 
to the philoiophy of mnny though not all 
realiits in the history of philoscphv, from Plato 
to G- E- Moore, A. N. Whitehead, and N. 
Hartminn —/-A’-F- 

Axiology: <Gr- axios, of like value, worthy, and 
logos, account, reason, theory)* Modern term for 
thenrv of value (the desired, preferred, good), 
investigation of its nature, criteria, and meta¬ 
physical status. Had its rise in Plato’s theory 
of Forms or Ideas (Idea of the Good)f was 
developed in Aristotle’s Orgofspfs, Et^ses^ Poetict, 
and Metapltysics (Book Lambda)* Stoics and 
EpSevreant investigated the stifnmtttn honunu 
Cbriatian philosophy (St- Thomas) built on Ari¬ 
stotle’s identification of highest value with final 
cause in God as ”a living being, eternal, most 
good.’’ 

In modem thought, apart from scholasticism 
and the system of Spinoxa {^Ethica^ 1677), in 
which values are metaphysically grounded, the 
various values were investigated In separate 
sciences, until Kant’s Critiques, in which the rela¬ 
tions of knowledge to moral, aesthetic, and re¬ 
ligious values were examined- In HegePs idealism, 
morals^, art^ religion, and philosophy were made 
the capstone of his dialectic. R. H. Zxitze '^sought 
in that which should be Che ground of that which 
m” 1879). Nineteenth century 

evolutionary theory, anthropology, sociology, 
psychology, and economics subjected value ex¬ 
perience to empirical analysis, and stress was 
again laid on the diversity and relativitji' of 
value pkenoniena rather than on their unity and 
metapl^stcal nature. F- Nietzsche’s Also Sprach 
XarstAmsSem (1883-1886) and 2 tfr Crcnealogia 
Aor Morai (1887) aroused new interest in the 
natture of value. F. Brentano, Vom Ursprung 
Mis/iicAor ^rkomm^ms (1889), Identified value 
with love. 

In the twentieth century the term axiology 
was apparently first applied by Paul Lapic (Logi- 
fme da ia tralonS^t 1M2) and E- von Hartmann 
(G^nwisdinCur dor AxSologia^ 1908). Stimulated by 
Bluxfifiels (ByrroMi dor Werttkaariey 1897), Mei- 
wwg (Pjycfiofogisefi^fisscAe UiuxrsucEumgan saw 


Werttheorte^ 1894-1899), and Simmel {Phtloso- 
phia das Galdas, 1900). W- M- Urban wrote the 
first systematic treatment of axiology in English 
{yaluattoYx.j 1909), phenomenological in method 
under J. M. Baldwin’s influence. Meanwhile H. 
Munsterberg wrote a neo-Fichtean system of 
values (,Tha Eternal 'Valties^ 1909). 

Among important recent contributions are; B- 
Bosanquet, The * Principle of Indiwduality and 
Value (1912), a free reinterpretation of Hege¬ 
lianism; W- R. Sorley, Moral Values and the 
Idea of God (1918, 1921), defending a meta¬ 
physical theism; S. Alexander, Space, Ttntp, and 
JDetty (1920), realistic and naturalistic, N. 
Hartmann, Ethtk (1926), detailed analysis of 
Qrpes and laws of value; R. B. Perry’s magnuns 
opus. General Theory of Value (1926), **it 8 
meaning and basic principles construed in terms 
of interest”; and J- Laird, The Idea of Value 
(1929), noteworthy for historical exposition. A 
naturalistic theory has been developed by J. 
Dewey {Theory^ of Valuation^ 1939), for which 
‘‘not only is science Itself a value . . . but it is 
the supreme means of the valid determination of 
all valuations.” A. J. Ayer, Language^ Truth 
and Logic (1936) expounds the view of logical 
poaittvism that value is ^‘nonsense.” J. Hessen, 
Wertphtlosophie (1937), provides an account of 
recent German axiology from a neo-scholastic 
standpoint. 

The problems of axiology fall into four main 
groups, namely, those concerning ( 1 ) the nature 
of value, (2) the types of value, (3) the criterion 
of value, and (4) the sneiaphysieal status of 
value, 

(I) The nature of value experience. Is valua¬ 
tion fulfillment of desire (voluntarism: Spinoza, 
Ehrenfels), pleasure (hedonism: Epicurus, Bent- 
ham, Meinong), interest (Perry), preference 
(Martineau), pure rational will (formalism; 
Stoics, Kant, Royce), apprehension of tertiary 
qualities (Santayana), synoptic experience of the 
unity of personality (personalism T. H. Green, 
Bowne), any experience that contributes to en¬ 
hanced life (evolutionism: Nietzsche), or “the 
relation of things as means to the end or con¬ 
sequence actually reached” (pragmatism, instru¬ 
mentalism; Dewey). (2) The types of value. 
Most axiologists distinguish between Intrinsic 
(consummatory) values (ends), prized for their 
own sake, and instrumental (contributory) values 
(means), which are causes (whether as economic 
goods or as natural events) of intrinsic values. 
Most Intrinsic values are also instrumental to 
further value experience, some instrumental 
values are neutral or even disvaluable intrinsical¬ 
ly. Commonly recognized as intrinsic values are 
the (morally) good, the true, the beautiful, and 
the holy. Values of play, of work, of association, 
and of bodily well-being are also acknowledged. 
Some (with Montague) question whether the 
true is properly to be regarded as a value, since 
some truth is disvaluable, some neutral; but love 
of truth, regardless of consequences, seems to 
establish the value of truth. There is disagreement 
about whether the holy (religious valae) is a 
unique type (Schleiermacher, Otto), or an atti- 
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toward other \alues TlCant, Hoffdln^), or 
a cGmbinat'on of the two (Hocking-). There Is 
also disagreement about whether the variety of 
\alues Is Irreducible fpluralism) or whether all 
\alues are rationally* related in a hierarchy or 
5\stem (Plato, Hegel, Sorley), in which values 
interpenetrate or coalesce into a total experi¬ 
ence. f3) The c^*ierion of value^ The standard 
for testing values is influenced by both psy¬ 
chological and logical theory. Hedonists flnd 
the standard in the quantity of pleasure derived 
by the indl-vidu?! (Aristippus) or society (Bent- 
ham). Intuition'sts appeal to an ultimate in¬ 
sight into preference (Martineau, Brentano). 
Some idealists recognize an objective system of 
rational norms or ideals as criterion (Plato, 
Windelhand), while others lay more stress on 
rat'onal wholeness and coherence (Hegel, Bosan- 
quet, Paton) or inclusiveness (T. H- Green). 
Naturalists flnd biological survi-val or adjustment 
(Dewey) to be the standard- Despite differences, 
there is much in common in the results of the 
application of these criteria. (4) The meia-^ 
physical s/aius of •value. What is the relation 
of values to the facts investigated by natural 
science (Koehler), of Sein to Sollen> (Lotze, 


Rickert), of human experience of value to reality 
independent of man (Hegel, Pringle-Pattison, 
Spaulding)^ There are three main answers; (i) 
5Libjecti\ism (value is entirely dependent on and 
relati\e to human experience of it: so most 
hedonists, naturalists, positivists) j (ii) logical 
objecti\ism (values are logical essences or sub¬ 
sistences, independent of their being known, yet 
with no existential status or action in reality) s 
(ill) metaphysical objectivism (values—or norms 
or ideals—are integral, objective, and active con¬ 
stituents of diQ metaphysically real: so theists, 
absolutists, and certain realists and naturalists 
like S. Alexander and Wieman).— E.S.B. 

Axiom: See Mathematics. 

Axiomatic method; That method of constructing 
a deductive system consisting of deducing by 
specifled rules all statements of the system save 
a given few from those given few, which are 
regarded as axioms or postulates of the system. 
See Mathematics. - C.A.B. 

Ayam atma brahma: (Skr.) “This self is hrah- 
man?^^ famous quotation from Brhadaranyaka 
Upanishad 2-5.19, one of many alluding to the 
central theme of the Upanishads, i.e., the identity 
of the human and divine or cosmic.— K.'F.E. 



B 


Bflbism; An initially persecuted and later Bchia- 
fnatizijiff relijgriouB creed founded in Persia prior 
to the middle of the last century- International 
in its appeal the number of its followers in¬ 
creased largely in America- As a development 
a£-alnst orthodox Mohammedan i*smj the Bims 
deny the finality of any revelation. The scct^s 
former extreme pantheistic tendency and meta¬ 
physical hairsplittings have been cfectiv ely sub¬ 
ordinated to more pronounced ethical impera- 
tlv e^-— 

Bnek^roond: (Ger- Hintergrund} In Hus'serl 
The nexus of ohiects and objective sense ex- 
plicltlv posited alon^ with any object j the 
objective horiaon- The perceptual background 
is part of the entire bacfcjgpround in this broad 
tense. See Horincn. —ZJ-C- 

Bacoo, Franci*: (1S(S1-1626) Inspired by the 
Renaissance, and in revolt against Aristotelian- 
ism and Scholastic Lofic, proposed an induc/ive 
snechod of discovering* truthj founded upon cm- 
^rical observationj analysis of observed data, 
mf^ence resulting in hypotheses, and verifica¬ 
tion of hypotheses through continued observation 
and experiment- The impediments to the use of 
fibtt method are preconceptions and prejudices, 
g^rouped by Bacon under four headings, or Idols: 

(a) Tie Idols of site Trihoj or racially “wish¬ 
ful,** anthropocentric ways of thinking, e.g. ex¬ 
planation by final causes, (b) Tite Idols of tkf 
rave or personal prejudices, (c) Tho idols of 
iko Mmrket Plmce, or failure to define terms, (dj 
Tkf idols of iko Tkoatre^ or blind acceptance 
of tradition and authority. 

The use of the inductive method prescribes 
the extraction of the essential from the non- 
esaential and the discovery of the underlying 
structure or form of the phenomena under in- 
vcatigatloa, through (a) comparison of instances, 

(b) study of concomitant variations, and (c) 
exclusion of negaih^ ins/ances. 

This process is facilitated by the choice of 
juvregaCfvr, or, if possible, of solitary^ instances 
in which the Investigated data are comparatively 
isolated aad unadulteratecL But under the most 
favorable conditions inquiry must he a cautious, 
laborious, plodding, step hy step affair, and re- 
malto can never be more than provisional because 
of the pewsibiJity of undiscovered negative in¬ 
stances. 

Bacon had no ay^em of his own, but openly 
preh-rred the lonians^ Atomists and Epicureans. 


Bacon’s theory of poetry also deserves con¬ 
sideration. Whereas reason adapts the mind to 
the nature of things, and science conquers nature 
fay obej'ing her, poetry submits the shoves of 
things to the desires of the mind and overcomes 
nature by allowing us in our imagination to 
escape from her. Out of present experience and 
the record of history, poetry builds its narrative 
and dramatic fancies. But it may also, in al¬ 
legory and parable, picture symbolically scientific 
and philosophic truths and religious mysteries— 
in which case it creates mythologies. Fr. Bacon, 
Works, 7 vols., 1857, ed- Spedding and Ellis. 

- 

Bacon, Roger i (1214-1294') Franciscan. He 
recognixed the significance of the deductive ap¬ 
plication of principles and the necessity for ex¬ 
perimental verification of the results. He v\ as 
keenly interested in mathematics. His most fa¬ 
mous work was called Opus majus^ a veritable 
encyclopaedia of the sciences of his day.- I*~E.I>, 

Baconian Method : The inductive method as ad¬ 
vanced by Francis Bacon (1561-1626). The pur¬ 
pose of the method was to enable man to attain 
mastery over nature in order to exploit it for his 
benefit. The mind should pass from particular 
facts to a more general knowledge of forms, or 
generalized physical properties- They are laws 
according to which phenomena actually proceed. 
He demanded an exhaustive enumeiation of posi¬ 
tive instances of occurrences of phenomena, the 
recording of comparative instances, in which an 
event manifests itself with greater or lesser in¬ 
tensity, and the additional registration of nega¬ 
tive instances. Then experiments should test <he 
observations. See Mill*s Methods ,— 

Bahya, ben Joseph Ibn Padudah; (c. 1050) 
Philosopher and ethicist. The title of his work, 
IThe Huties of the Heart (Hcb. Ho hot ha~I*eha- 
hot\ indicates its purpose, t.e., to teach ethical 
conduct. First part demonstrates pure concep¬ 
tion of God, unity and attributes. His basic prin¬ 
ciple of ethics is thankfulness to God, for His 
creating the wonderful world; the goal of re¬ 
ligious ethical conduct is love of God. A second 
work ascribed to him is the I*orQt ha-Hefesh, 
i-e., X>octrin>es of the Soul^ which denis primarily 
with the soul, but also with other subjects and 
evinces a strong neo-Platonic strain. See Jewish 
Philosophy. — M. W, 

BShyinumeya-vada: (Skr.) A Hinayana Bud- 
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dhist theory (jvada^^ others Tse known as Sautran* 
tika, baaed upon a realist eplstemolo^. It as¬ 
sumes the reality and independence of mind and 
object, which latter Is inferred (^anutneya) as 
belngr outside {^hahya) consciousness and appre¬ 
hended only when the sensory apparatus func¬ 
tions and certain physical conditions are fulflled, 

— K,F.2L. 

B^yapratyak$a-vada : (Skr.) A HInayana Bud¬ 
dhist theory (j^^ada) of realism, otherwise known 
as Vaibhasika. It holds that objects exist outside 
(^hShya) the mind and consciousness, but that 
they must be directly {/pratyaksa) and not in- 
ferentially (cf. BMydnumeya-^fdda} known. 

— 1C.F*L^ 

Banausic: (Gr« banausos) Vul^ari illiberalj ap¬ 
plied particularly to arts, sciences, or occupations 
that deform the body or the mind.— O.R.Ad» 

Baptism: A rite of dedication and induction of 
an individual into a circle of social and relig’ious 
privilege. 'The rite is usually of a ceremonious 
nature with pledg-es given (by proxy in the case 
of infants), prayers and accompanied by some 
visible sign (such as water> symbol of purifica¬ 
tion, or wine, honey, oil or blood) sealing the 
bond of fellowship. In its earliest form the rite 
probably symbolized not only an initiation but 
the magical removal of some tabu or demon 

possession (exorcism - see the 

legitimacy of birth, the inheritance of privilege, 
the assumption of a name and the expectancy 
of responsibility. In Christian circles the rite 
has assumed the status of a sacrament, the super¬ 
natural rebirth into the Divine Kingdom. Vari¬ 
ous forms include sprinkling with water, immer¬ 
sion, or the laying on of hands. In some 
Christian circles it is considered less a mystical 
rite and more a sign of a covenant of salvation 
and consecration to the higher life.—V.F. 

Baroque: A style of art, produced especially in 
the XVIIth century, considered by classicists a 
type of false art 5 by romantictists a product of 
magic imagination.— LmV, 

Barth, Karl: (1886-) Swiss theologian, widely 
influential among current social pessimists. 
God, he holds, is wholly other than man, not 
apprehensible by man^ reason nor attainable by 
human endeavor. Christianity is a revealed and 
supernatural religion. Man must trust God's 
plan of salvation or be doomed to utter ruin. 
God is the sole judge and his judgments are 
beyond man^s attainments- *The Barthian position 
is called ''crisis theology^’ (crisis, the Greek word 
for judgment) and "dialectical theology’’ (be¬ 
cause of the emphasis upon the contradiction 
between God and this world). For a summary 
of Barth’s position see Knotoledge of God 

and the Service of God (1939).-V.F. 

Basic Sentences, Protocol Sentences : Sentences 
formulating the result of observations or percep¬ 
tions or other experiences, furnishing the basis 
for empirical verification or confirmation (see 
Verification)^ Some philosophers take sentences 
concerning observable properties of physical 
things as basic sentences, others take sentences 
concerning sense-data or perceptions. The sen¬ 
tences of the latter kind are regarded by some 


philosophers as completely verifiable, while others 
believe that all factual sentences can be con¬ 
firmed only to some degree. See Scienufic 
Empiricism, - R . C. 

Bathmisxn : A name given by the Lamarckian 
£. D. Cope to a special force, or growth-force, 
which he regarded as existing and as exhibiting 
itself in the growth of organic beings.— 
Baumgarten, Alexander Gottlieb: (1714-1762) 
A German thinker of the pre-Kantian period 
and disciple of Christian Wolfi whose encyclo¬ 
paedic work he tried to continue. Among his 
works the best known is Besthetica in which 
analyzes the problem of beauty regarded by him 
as recognition of perfection by means of the 
senses. The name of aesthetics, as the philosophy 
of beauty and art, was introduced by him for the 
first time.— R,B,W, 

Becoming; (Medieval) Any kind of change is 
actualization of potencies. It is often called, 
following Aristotle, a "movement”, because mov¬ 
ing is a striking instance of becoming, and be¬ 
cause the t^ng “mo^es” from the loww level 
of potentiality to the higher of actual!tyr^ Actual¬ 
ization is achieved only by a factor which is act 
itself. The act is in this sense prior to the 
potency not only in nature but also in time. 
See Being j I>talectic^ Hegel, — R,B,, 

tbe Question: The logical fallacy of 
assuming in the premisses of an argument the 
very conclusion which is to be proved. See 
Petitio principiim —G.R./lif. 

Begliffsgefiihl: (Gcr. Literally, conceptual feel¬ 
ing) The faculty of eliciting feelings, images 
or recollections associated with concepts or cap¬ 
able of being substituted for them. Sometimes, 
the affective tone peculiar to a gi\en concept. 

—O.F-Ar. 

Behaviorism : The contemporary American School 
of psychology which abandons the concepts of 
mind and consciousness, and restricts both animal 
and human psychology to the study of behavior. 
The impetus to behaviorism was given by the 
Russian physiologist, Pavlov, who through his 
investigation of the salivary reflex in dogs, de¬ 
veloped the concept of the conditioned refiex- 
Sec Conditioned Reflex. The founder of Ameri¬ 
can behaviorism is J. B. "Watsan, who formu¬ 
lated a program for psychology excluding all 
reference to consciousness and confining itself to 
behavioral responses, (^Behavior: An Introduce 
tion to Comparative Psychology^ 1914.) Think¬ 
ing and emotion are interpreted as implicit be¬ 
havior; the former is implicit or subvocal speech 3 
the latter implicit visceral reactions. A distinc¬ 
tion has been drawn between methodological and 
dogmatic behaviorism- the former ignores "con¬ 
sciousness” and advocates, in psychology, the ob¬ 
jective study of behaviour, the latter denies 
consciousness cntirelv, and is, therefore, a form 
of metaphysical materialism. See Automatism, 

— 

ReiniS, hierarchy of : (Scholastic) The Kco- 
Platonic conception of a hierarchy of "emana¬ 
tions” from the "One” persisted throughout the 
Middle-Ages, though it was given another mean¬ 
ing. Bmanationism properly speaking is Incom- 
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pat the nctlcn of creation- But the 

e*'!! t*•I ters agree that there Is a hierarchy, 
fic-nrr"s*ng islthln the tisible vorld inanimate 
beings, plants, animals, and rational^ beings, 
mer, ai:o\c them rank the immaterial sub- 
stinces (siihsistent fc^ms, angelsj and finally 
Gcd Who, h'-’wvever, is so far distant from any 
created being that he cannot be placed in line. 
’\Vhate\er is asserted of God is so only *‘anaIogi- 
call^''’ (tee AnaUgy). There is analogy also he- 
t'wcen the grades of created beings, their -various 
levels a-^e not of one kind, no transition exists 
between inanimate and animate bodies, or be¬ 
tween material and spiritual substances- Though 
the original meaning has been abandoned, the 
term ^'emanation** is still used, even by Aquinas. 

— R.A, 

Beia^: In early Greek philosophy is opposed 
either to change, or Becoming, or to Non- 
Being. According to Parmenides and his dia- 
c plea of the Bleatic School, everything real 
belongs to the category of Being, as the only 
possible object of thought- Essentially the same 
reasoning applies also to material reality in 
which there is nothing but Being, one and 
continuous, all-inclusive and eternal. Con- 
sequentlv, he concluded, the coming into being 
and passing away constituting change are il¬ 
lusory, for that which is-not cannot be, and 
that which is cannot cease to be- In rejecting 
Eleatic monism, the materialists (Leukippus, 
Democritus) asserted that the very existence 
of things, their corporeal nature, insofar as it 
is subject to change and motion, necessarily 
presupposes the other than Being, that is, 
Non-Being, or Void. Thus, instead of regard¬ 
ing space as a continuum, they saw In it the 
very source of discoalinujty and the foundation 
of the atomic structure of substance. Plato 
accepted the first part of Parmenides’ argument, 
namely, that referring to diought as distinct 
from matter, and maintained tfaa^ though Be- 
ccnning is indeed an apparent characteristic of 
eveiything sensory, the true and ultimate reality, 
that of Ideas, is changeless and of the nature 
of Bcntag- AristotJe achieved a compromise 
anaong all these nolswms and contended that, 
dbossgh Being* as the cs a c oc e of things, U 
eaemal in jtsrfif, neirerlhelesa it mardfests itaelf 
only ha dbaaqge^ kuefai: as ^^idens*’ or ’‘forms’’ 

s ann d mt toii fhe veallty pf lUngs stnd initids- 
The tnedSa w a l tlunhers mto we x ' revived the cost- 
trwsnersy as a ^ w^hoSev thuMagh at Cimcsi dni^ 
emphasiaeci Beings m in Neo-Platomicn, aft 
tSsnes Beceiining^ as ha Artstotelianisasu W!di 
the rise of new interest in natme, hegiauiiog 
wids Bscon, H ohhe s sad Loc ke , the psolilesa 
g rew oaoe aasMre in hn y o rtance, especially Cq 
the rat io nalists, opponenla of eosyiricisna* 
SfdsMm regarded dhange as a c ha rac ter isttc of 
aosMlal es riste n ce and assusaeil in dus oonaecdon 
a pos ith pg dtstsmtly ainular to that of Plato. 
He^pel formed a new answer to the problem 
in dbclsurSng that aadtane^ striving to ezclade 
con tit adlcit>on% has tn *Siegal3c^ dbenss BSeing and 
Non-Bdlng am ^’mesaents” of the same cosmic 


process which, at its foundation, arises out of 
Being containing Non-Being within itself and 
leading, factually and logically, to their syn¬ 
thetic union in Becoming.- R.B.W* 

In scholasticism; The English term trans¬ 
lates three Latin terms which, in Scholasticism, 
have difiFerent significations- E-ns as a noun is the 
most general and most simple predicate, as a 
participle it is an essential predicate only in re¬ 
gard to God in Whom existence and essence are 
one, or Whose essence implies existence. Esse^ 
though used sometimes in a wider sense, usually 
means existence which is defined as the acius 
^ssendi, or the reality of some essence- Esse 
quid or essmlsa designates the specific nature of 
some being or thing, the “being thus” or the 
quiddity. Em is divided into real and mental 
being rationis). Though the latter also has 

properties, it is said to have essence only in an 
improper way. Another division is into actual 
and potential being. Ens is called the first of 
all concepts, in respect to ontology and to psy¬ 
chology, the latter statement of Aristotle ap¬ 
pears to be confirmed by developmental psy¬ 
chology- Thing (rer) and erss are synonymous ^ 
a res may be a res extra wserztem or only ratiorsis. 
Every ens is; something, i.e. has quiddity, one, 
true, i.e. corresponds to its proper nature, and 
good. These terms, naming aspects which are 
only virtually distinct from ens^ are said to be 
convertible with ens and with each other. Ens 
is an analogical term, I-e. it is not predicated in 
the same manner of every kind of being, accoxd- 
ing to Aquinas. In Scotlsm ens^ however, is 
considered as uni vocal and as applying to God 
in the same sense as to created beings, though 
they be distinguished as entia ab alio from God, 
the ems a se* See Act, Analogyj Potency, Trans*- 
cendantals* — E^A . 

In Spinoza’s sense, that which “is”, pre- 
emincmtly and without qualification — the 
source and ultimate subject of all distinc¬ 
tions- Being is thus divided Into that which is 
“in itself” and “in another” i^Ethica, I, Ax. 4j 
sec also “substance” and ‘mode”, Defs. 3 and 
S). Being is likewise distinguished with respect 
to “finite” and “infinite”, under the qualifica¬ 
tions of absolute and relative^ thus God is de¬ 
fined (JIbidy I, Def. 6) as “Being absolutely 
infinite”. Spinoza seems to suggest that the 
term, Hong, has, in the strict sense, no proper 
definition C^ag. I, 1). The main char- 

acterz^s ef Spinoza’s treatment of this notion 
are his cle^«^|keadpe4 separation of the prob¬ 
lems of asdstonca and Being, and 00 his care- 
woiiocd oot distinction between ens reale 
and 0 M MtiMur by means of which Spinoza 
mleavon te ^ ontadogteal argument 

<q^v.> m tile face of carideism by the later 

Sdbolasticsi^— WJS^W* 

Bafiiefs Atsqynamsctm hm Ac caMewte of objects 
(r.g. ertemal th ing s oHier mfiwdh, God, or 

assent to the truth of pr^poafituata ’Ohss* sfdEesatSfic, 
moral, aatbetk, or mofwphysdcat 
The belief in obgecte hi fknqiarwHbr "ftWnrtiliTTrr 
and non-^infierentials die belM fik 
uaually rests on refieertzon mfimpMeki 
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Thesries of belief may be c'assIFed as 
\a> affective 
(b> ircS4.!ectual ana 
volitional. 

Home's thecr> that belief is a feeling of vivid¬ 
ness attach^n^ to a perception or memory bat 
not to a nction of the imagination is an eacample 
of (a) (jdf» Enquiry Concer-ntn^ Human Under^ 
siandtng^ § 5 Pt. II)« Bain and James Mill rep¬ 
resent (^), inhlle W. James represents (c}. (^TAe 
Will to Believe, Etc., 1896).— L.W, 

In scholasticism means either faith or opinion. 
Opinion is a statement lacking evidence. Faith 
is a supernatural act, due to God^s grace, re¬ 
ferring to things reason finds beyond Its capacity 
of proof, though not contradicting its principles. 
Statements capable of experimental proof are 
not objects of faith.— RuA. 

Beneke, Friedrich Eduard: (1798-1854) A 
German thinker of Kantian tradition modified 
by empiricisms his doctrines exerted considerable 
influence upon the psychology and educational 
theory of the 19th century. Main works: 
Erfahrungseelenlehre, 1820 5 PAyssk d. Bitten, 
1822) ^Aetaphysih, 1822, Logtk als KunstleAre 
des Denttens, 1832 s Lehf^uch d* PsycA. ait 
Naturu^iss., 1833, Erziehungslehre, 1833s 
PragmatiscAe Psychol., 1850.— R.B.IV. 
Benthamism: Name conventionally given to the 
utilitarianism of Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) 
who regarded the greatest happiness of the great¬ 
est number as the supreme ethical goal of human 
society and individual men. The morality of 
men’s actions is determined experimentally by 
their utility, which means the power of an action 
to produce happiness. The moral quality of any 
action is estimated in accordance with its pleas¬ 
ant or painful consequences s for the sovereign 
masters of man are pleasure, the only good, and 
pain, the only evil. Ethics becomes a matter of 
calculation of consequences.— J.J.R. 

Bentham, Jeremy: (1748-1832) Founder of the 
English Utilitarian School of Philosophy. In 
law, he is remembered for his criticism of Black- 
stone’s views of the English constitution, for his 
examination of the legal fiction and for his 
treatment of the subject of evidence. In politics, 
he is most famous for his analysis of the prin¬ 
ciples of legislation and, in ethics, for his great¬ 
est happiness principle. See Hedonic Calculus; 
Hiilttananistn. J. Bentham, Principles of IHorals 
and Legislation, 1789, Outline of a Heto Sys~ 
tem of Logic, 1827i Deontology. — L.E.D. 
Berdyayev, Nikolai Alexandrovitch; (1874-) 

Is a contcmpoiary Russian teacher and writer on 
the philosophy of religion. He was born in 
Kiev, exiled ^ to Vologda when twenty-five; 
threatened with expulsion from the Russian 
Orthodox Chuich in 1917, he became professor 
of philosophy at the Univ. of Moscow. In 1922, 
he was expelled from the Soviet Union and he 
went to Berlin, where he established his Academy 
of Religious Philosophy. He moved his school 
to Paris ard established a Russian review called 
Put^ {The Way). His thought resembles that 
of the Christian Gnostics (see Gnosticism), and 
it owes a good deal to German idealism and 


mysticism (Boehmc). He is a trenchant critic 
of systems as diverse as Communism and Thom- 
Istic Scholasticism. His most noted works are 
Smyisl Istons (The Meaning of History), Ber¬ 
lin, 1923; Nouoye Srednevyekovye ^transl. as 
The End of Our Time, N. Y., 1933), Berlin, 
1924, Freedom and the Spirit, N. Y.^ 1935. 
V. J. Bourke, *‘The Gnosticism of N- Berdyaev”, 
Thought, XI (1936), 409-22-— VJ.B. 

Bergson, Henri: (1859-1941) As the most in¬ 
fluential of modern temporalis tic, antl-mechanis- 
tic and api ritualistic metaphysics, Bergson’s 
writings {Les donnees immidiates de Vex^ 
penence, Matsere et Memoire, L^evolution crea~ 
tnee, Le rire. Introduction d la mJtapAysique, 
Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion, 
etc.) were aimed against the dogmatic and 
crude naturalism, and the mechanistic and static 
materialism which reached their heights in the 
second half of the last century. 

The vital center of his doctrine is duration 
rather than intuition. Duration is the original 
thing in itself, the ^‘substance” of philosophic 
tradition, except that to Bergson it is a specific 
experience revealed to the individual in immedi¬ 
ate experience. All things, consciousness, matter, 
time, evolution, motion and the absolute are so 
many specialized tensional forms of duration. 
The phrase elan tntal sums up his vltalistic doc¬ 
trine that there is an original life force, that it 
has passed from one generation of living beings 
to another by way of developed individual or¬ 
ganisms, these being the connecting links be¬ 
tween the generations. Bergson regards as 
pseudo-evolutionary the effort to arrange all liv¬ 
ing beings into a grand uni-linear series. True 
or creative evolution is pluri-dimensional, i.e., 
the life force is conserved in every line of evolu¬ 
tion of living beings, causing all of the numer¬ 
ous varieties of living forms, creating all new 
species, and dividing itself more and more as 
it advances. As the vital impetus is not moving 
towards any fixed, predetermined and final end, 
an immanent teleology is within the life force 
itself. 

It is an error to see Bergson’s philosophy as 
being exclusively an intuitive critique of knowl¬ 
edge. Such a mode of exposition constructs of 
his thought a mere “ism”, a species of intui¬ 
tionalism. Bergson was the first to try to give 
the term intuition a scientific basis. He 
transformed and regrounded the static pat¬ 
tern of the older fornns of intuitionism by giv¬ 
ing it a biogenetic and psychologically dynamic 
justification. Intuitive knowledge is not limited 
^^9 M not a private, purely so- 
lipsisttc affair, but is a general property of all 
thinking minds. Bergson’s conception of intui¬ 
tion represents a fusion of scientific objectivity 
and artistic directness. 

IVIoreovcr, it is a serious wide-spread error of 
■oterpretation to consider Bergson as an anti¬ 
in tell ectualist. His alleged anti-intellectualism 
should be considered as a protest against taking 
the sUtic materialism and spatialization of New¬ 
ton’s conception of nature as being anything but 
a high abstraction, as a rejection of the ex- 
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. . * !e 3 t — ina rtrels"^- I-fence 

I t ihs ec-ste-^ce .:r n !".c:t;cen: 3 enr Vvoric 

f r - C" r: tha* £re‘- ff.'stt’-ce con- 

TsrzJEt cz^e !s p^*zlpi. The cause 

c? -r.s Iri 0-7 rn.!-a Is -1.7 a mclerlal sar- 

eta-ce r-; a zrir't-al relug. God, vho cc^^- 
to us In a certain o^der 'cvhich 
- 1 ca*I tae rf aat-'S- Things carno-t exist 

rtrre'-ed ry ec^ne rr-ind. Berkeley ac- 
r t^e exl*te”ce r[ other spirits, or 

-es that if Grd.— J.J.R. 

Berkeley, George: f 26S5-I“’53> Pluralistic ideal- 
latn refect’ng- jr m the spatial attrib-tes cf dis- 
ta-ivc^ s ae, sni slt-«tlrn, possessed, according 
£- L ike. z\ evternal crjeits In themselves apart 
f*'rr. u*^ perception cf them, concluded th it 
tre i sc-epancy betvveen the visual and the tac- 
t-i! areects cf these attributes robbed them of 
all 't^eitlve validity and reduced them to the 
static cf seconcary qualities existing only in 
-‘rd tor c'^rsclousness. %Ioreo\er, the very term 
‘‘matrer/' like all other ‘^unlversals,” is found 
4-.rcn analysis to mean and stand for nothing 
but complexes of experienced qualities. Indeed, 
^'ex'ctence'* except as presence to consciousness. 
Is meaningless. Hence, nothing can be said to 
e-..tt except minds C^^plrits) and mental content 
''Id:;a« - Esze 1 = p^rcipi or 

At the same time, Berkeley, trusting the ex- 
ter-'.a! reference of Indivld*i.al experience, argues 
fr:im it the existence of a universal mind 
'Cud cf vxhich the content is the so-called 
^^Jcctlve *c.rld- F'nite spirits are created by 
G'-d, -ina their several experiences represent his 
c’-m’^.t*nicat‘c.n to them, &it far as they are able 
t' receive it. of h*? divine experience. Reality, 
then. I c-^posed of spirits and ideas. Th¬ 
en* «*c-! '’«eects nf the vi-rlti reducible to 

pkcnnmcna. Matter is non-existent. 
G- Berkeley, Tre^tse on, ihe Principles 0 / 
Hu.'^xan fCnoz&Zedfe^ ITIOi Three Dialogues Re- 
t^^en HyZas and Phtlonous^ 1713 5 Z>e Motu 

of Nevatonian mechanics), 1720} AU 
or she MtntUe Philosopher^ 1733} Siris. 

Bernard of Chartres; (cled c. 1130 Has been 
cj*:**d the ‘‘mod perfect Platonist of his century” 
by J*:hn cf Salisb^jry fJlfeSalcgicus, 1%% 35, PL 
93d> but he is known only at second-hand 
nr-A. He taught in the school of Chartres from 
111^*1119 and was Chancellor of Chartres from 
1119-1124, According to John of Salisbury, 
Bernard was an extreme realist in his theory of 
universals, but he taught that the forms of 


thirgs ijo^-mae ^atzz.^ae'^ are distinct from the 
exemplary Ideas in the Divine Mind- A treatise, 
De expozliione Porpky^ts has been attributed to 
h’m. He is not to be confused with Bernard 
Sllvestris of Chartres, nor with Bernard of 
Tours. E- Gilson, ‘‘Le platonisme de Bernard 
ae C.’*, ReviA& S iosc^lastique ^ XXV (1923) 
5-19.— 

Best: The principle of the best of all possible 
worlds: according to Leibniz, the world which 
exists is the best possible because God’s wisdom 
makes him know, his goodness makes him 
choose, and his powder always makes him produce 
the best possible. See Optimism. — J.M. 

Bewusstsein Ueberhaupt: German expression 
mer.ning ^‘^consciousness in general” that is, con- 
sclr'.sness conceived as a real entity over and 
above individual conscious centers. See Conscious^ 
-sit.-r.— l^.W. 

Bhagavad Gita: (5kr, the song, gf/d, of the 
Blessed One) A famed philosophic epic poem, 
widely respected in India and elsewhere, repre¬ 
senting Krishna embodied as a charioteer impart¬ 
ing to the King Arjuna, who is unwilling to 
£ght his kinsmen in battle, comprehension of the 
mysteries of existence, clearly indicating the rela¬ 
tionship between, morality and absolute ethical 
values in a Hindu philosophy of action.— IC.P.L* 

Bhakti: (Skr. division, share) Fervent, loving de¬ 
votion to the object of contemplation or the 
divine being itself, the almost universally recog¬ 
nized feeling approach to the highest reality, in 
contrast to vfd\a (s.v.) or jhana (s-v.), sanc¬ 
tioned by Indian philosophy and productive of a 
V olumlnous literature in which the names of 
Ramananda, Vnllabha, Xanak, Caitanya, and 
Tulsi Drs are outstanding. It is distinguished as 
aptard (lower) and para (higher) hkahti^ the 
former theistic piety, the latter philosophic medi¬ 
tation on the unmanifest hraktnan (cf. atryakta^. 

—AT.F.L. 

HhaFFAr (Skr. speaking) Commentary. 

Bheda: (Skr. different, distinct) Non-identity, par¬ 
ticularly in reference to any philosophy of dual¬ 
ism which recognizes the existence of two op¬ 
posed principles or admits of a difference 
between the essentially human and the Abso¬ 
lute.—X'.F.i. 

Bhedabheda : (Skr, "difFerent [yet] not different”) 
A philosophy admitting the point of view of 
bheda (s.v.) as well as that of abheda (s.v.), 
depending on the mental and spiritual attain¬ 
ment of the person.— KJF.D, 

Bhuta: (Skr. become) The **has-become”, or the 
ultimate element or concrete thing as It has 
evolved from the abstract, metaphysical unity 
through a process of infinite particularization 
and limitation.—JST.F.L. 

Bhutatathati £ (Skr.) “So-ness*% the highest state 
conceivable by the Vijnana-vfida (s.v.> in which 
there is a complete coincidentia oppositorum of 
beings and elements of knowledge} directly 
identified with the Adi-Buddha, or eternal Bud¬ 
dha, in_ VajraySna Buddhism.— K.P.L. 
Biconditional: The sentential connective s, **if 
and only if.” See Logie^ formal^ § 1.— A,C. 

"*®oinio forces* Extra-biological forces, which 
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:nrl-.eace the direction and develorn^ent of llfe. 
I.e, all physical^ chemical and other environ¬ 
mental forces "which affect living- organisms in 
any v* ay. The second law cf thermo-dynamics 
seems to vitallsts to be an exception to their 
view that the creative life-force evolves up¬ 
wards. Xonetheless natural selection is in^u- 
enced by binomic forces,- 

Biometry: The sclenti^c application of mathe¬ 
matical analysis to biolog-Ical problems (also 
spoken of as “mathematical biophysics’^ and 
‘^mathematical biochemistry”^. The journal £do~ 
'^a.s founded by ICarl Pearson-— 
Blondel^ Maurice: (1861-1939) A philosopher in 
the French “spiritualistic” tradition of Maine de 
Ulran and Boutroux, who in his essays UAciion 
(1893), and Le Froces de VIntelligence (1922), 
defended an activistic psycholog-y and meta¬ 
physics. “The Philosophy of Action” is a v olun- 
tarlstic and idealistic philosophy which, as re¬ 
gards the relation of thought to action, seeks 
to compromise between the extremes of intellec- 
tualism and pragmatism. In his more recent 
book La Fensee (1934), Blondel retains his 
earlier activistic philosophy combined with a 
stronger theological emphasis.— L.IV. 

Bodhisattva : (Skr.) “Existence (^sat/z/a') In a state 
of wisdom (^bodhiy^y such as was attained by 
Gautama Buddha (s.v.)^ a Buddhist wise and 
holy man.— K.F.L, 

Body: Here taken in the sense of the material 
organized substance of man contrasted wnth the 
mind, soul or spirit, thus leading to the problem 
of the relation between body and mind, one of 
the most persistent problems of philosophy. Of 
course, any theory which identifies body and 
mind, or does not adequately distinguish the psy¬ 
chical from the physical, regarding both as as¬ 
pects of the same reality, eludes some of the 
difficulties presented by the problem. Both mate¬ 
rialism and idealism may be considered as forms 
of psycho-physical monism. Materialism by deny¬ 
ing the real existence of spiritual beings and 
reducing mind to a function of matter, and 
spiritualism, or that species called idealism, which 
regards bodies simply as contents of conscious¬ 
ness, really evade the main >ssue. All those, 
however, who frankly acknowledge the empiri¬ 
cally given duality of mind and organism, are 
obliged to struggle with the problem of the rela¬ 
tion between them. The two most noted rival 
theories attempting an answer are interact!onism 
and parallelism. The first considers both body 
and mind as substantial beings, infiuencing each 
other, hence causally related.The second holds that 
physical processes and mental processes accompany 
each other without any interaction or interference 
whatsoever, consequently they cannot be causally 
related. The Scholastics advance the doctrine of 
the human composite consisting of body and soul 
united Into one substance and nature, constitut¬ 
ing the human person or self, to whom all ac¬ 
tions of which man is capable must be ascribed. 
There can be no interaction, since there is but 
one agent, formed of two component elements. 
This theory, like interact!onism, makes provision 
for survival, even immortality, while parallelism 


definitely precludes it, N"© known theory can 
meet all objections and prove entirely satisfac¬ 
tory ’5 the problem still persists. See JDescarteSy 
Spinaaay ^lind^ - 

Boehme^ Jacob: (1575-1624) Of Gorlitz, as 
the son or poor parents, receiv’ed little formal 
schooling, studied the Bible and the works of 
Pastor Valentine Weigel assiduously. He be¬ 
came noted as a mystic, theosophibt, and in his 
own day was called the German Philosopher. 
He vyrote in German but his early followers 
translated his works into Latin, hence it is 
dlificult to distinguish his personal thought from 
that cf his school. He thought that all reality, 
even God, contains a duality of good and ev’il, 
the universe and man’s soul are nothing with¬ 
out God. He has had much influence on later 
German and Russian mysticism. Chief works: 
Aurora, Yierzig Fragen 2:on der Seele^ Alys- 
teriurK, ^lagrtuffZy Yon drr GnadenzjLakl. Deus- 
sen, J. Foeh'^tie, uher sein Leben «. seine Fhilos» 
(Kiel, 189').- Y.J.B. 

Boethius: (4'0-525) An influential commentator 
on Aristotle and Cicero, w*ho, in his own think¬ 
ing, reflected a strong influence of Neo-Platon¬ 
ism and Augustinianism. He Consolatione 

Pkilosopkiae (^»Iigne PL, 63-4, 69-70). - R.BAVn 

Bolzano, Bernard: (1781-1848) Austrian phi¬ 
losopher and mathematician. Professor of the 
philosophy nf religion at Prague, 1S05-1S20, he 
was compelled to resign in the latter year be¬ 
cause of his rationalistic tendencies in theol¬ 
ogy, and afterw’ards held no academic position. 
His Wissensckaftslehre of 1837, while it is to 
be classed as a work on traditional logic, con¬ 
tains signiflcant anticipations of many ideas 
v\hich have since become important in symbolic 
logic and mathematics. In his posthumously 
published Fa^'adoxlen des JJnendlicken (1851) 
he appears as a forerunner In some respects of 
Cantor’s theory of transflnite numbers. A. C. 

W, Gubislav, Bolzano als Vorldujer der ma$he- 
mathcheu Logik. Philosophisches Jahrbuch der 
Gorres-Gesellschaft, vol. 44 (1931), pp. 448-456. 
H. Scholz, Die Wissensckaftslehre Bolzanos, Ab- 
handlungen der Fries'sehen Schule, n. s. vol. 6 
(1937), pp. 399-472. 

Bonaventure, St,: (1221-1274) Was born at 
Ragnorea, near Viterbo, and his name originally 
was John of Fidanza. He joined the Fran¬ 
ciscans in 1238, studied at the Univ*. of Paris 
under Alexander of Hales, and took his licen¬ 
tiate in 1248- He taught theology in Paris for 
seven years and received his doctorate in 1257. 
In this year he was made Superior-General of 
his Order and he taught no more. His chief 
w'orks are: Commentarsa in lY L, Senteniiarum, 
litnerariufn mentis in Detm, Quaestianes Dis- 
putatae (^Opera Omnia, ed- crit., 10 vol. Quar- 
acchi, 1882-1902). His philosophy is Augus- 
tinian, wdth some Aristotelian modifleations in 
his theory of Intellection and matter and form. 
But his Divine Bxemplarism, Illumination the¬ 
ory, -and tendency to stress the psychological 
Importance of the human w'ill, derive from St. 
Augustine. E- Gilson, La philosophie de 5. 
Bonaventure (Paris, 1924).— V,J,B. 

Boodin, John Blof: American philosopher born 
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*1* S'^iedfiTi '%ho tmlgratea -n *SS6 

i ■* t. t2^ £**-*’’^1* atf»t tlie c es 

«■ V . r- M '-'*2 "a, a-ia e-Tieyally 

H j*a *::a - iltli vhom he kept a 

^ -e-i he -wa^ tr^.^ea t-j 

*" "V Hlz iTi-^ne Reali^^fj 

* T 4 — I ” * i R ji>.* * Rt.iZi.A izc 

^ ♦ '^*6 — ^r i, Ezt,lution^ Iy25 

-3* 1934 — 

■G af 1:#'^^ — 71940/ form 

"riul.^aZj. a c ^i-plete Hla philosophy 

t**e t a c- rr^c IdeallsTi, thou^-h 

Ae A j« -1 for a ♦’Tie in certain aspects 

ct prig^ati"'ri. It g'^ew j^’-ad^-ally from his 
c^^-h -^^-.daes ^hen he ae*ei ced a nc% concept 
tf a real azin non^serlal time* The structure of 
the t *Tnci* Is that of i h e-archy of Pa 

eiL^nirli^eJl in ph^s'c*. In r'einisms, in con- 
Si,’ -^'-TiCs- md in accaetj- The auterpenetratlon 
' i the mental £elus m ikes possible human 
kr Vklcdgc aid social Intercourse. JReaIit> as 
<jch ptssesses £\c attributes, being (the dynamic 
<iuff A all complexe*, the acthe energ>), t*>ize 
* the erot nd of change and transformation K 
pAzt »\fch’ch accoJnla far extensinnl^ con^i^iox^j*- 
n%s^ (TCti\e aw-irenesc wh'ch lights up rcalit> 
in sptts^ it beconjcs the self -when conaci«e 
tendenclei cooperate as one actl've groupj, and 
to*f» (the ground of organization and structure 
which conditions selective direction). God is 
the spirit of the whole.—T.G. 

Boolai Geor|£e; ^1815-1864) English mathema- 
tiLian. aor of mathematics at Queen’s 

College^ Cork, 1849-1864. While he made 
contributions to other branches of mathematics, 
he is now remembered primarily as the founder* 
of the Xineteenth Century algebra of logic and 
through it of modern symboljc logic. His 
Afor4iefM/«ca2 Amalysit «/ £.sgse appeared in 
1847 and the fuller Lmws 0 / Thought in 1854. 


T**’® British 

Quarterlr ftewsr, s-pl. 44 141-181. 

Cearge Sooie, Proceedings of the Royal 
ScMMtY of locidk^ 13 <18^K Ohituarr no- 

. ¥ fcitews demue^ pp. sd-«. P. E. B. 
JomdM, The Quartedy Jonmil of 

Poie and Applied Mathematics* eol. 4l fi9lO>, 
pp, »32-i»32. 

Boolwa ftl^tebn: See L^gU^ F*rf»td, 87, 
BoMaqsiet* Betmrd: (1848-1923) Neo-Hegeltan 

idealise, regards Reality as a single individual 
all-embracing, ^completely rational experience, 
cosnbining universality and concreteness,. It 
alone exists, AH other particulars—minds or 
{hings—are only partially concrete. Individual 
and real. The Incidental, incomplete, dependent 
and only partially existent character of Rnite 
conaciousacsa is shown by the reaching, seeking 
character of all its activities, sense^perceptiona, 
thought, moral action, and even aesthetic con- 
— all of which indicate that self- 
rcaliaation means self-abandonment to soszMdhing 
larger than the self. 


Th*s something lairger Is dbe cosmic drama, 
waritben^ staged, and acted by the Ahsoliite^ who 
is artist^ and actor as well as a rational intelli¬ 
gence intent no less upon dramatic than upon 
intelligible unity and self-expression. * The 


V ^-Id-p’^Gcea '3 is t-ag’cT witness the sin ana 
ara Imperfection with which it is 
B*-t ir the inlinite tragud>, as well as 
In the t'^ngen’es composed by men, evil is con¬ 
tributory to the perfection of the whole, and, 
. ht-T seen •“nu a^cepteJ as sulH b> the finite 
ixia’v.nual, not Dnl> lose!» its sting but produces 
a "‘cathnrsls” cf his attitude towards it, in which 
he cheerf.il3y accepts it, battles with It, and 
finds his triumph over it in nobly enduilng it- 
This '•‘catharsis,” Identifying him as it does with 
the meaning of the life of the Absolute. Is hi<% 
pe'ice and his salvation. Main works: Logic^ 
I 80 S, The Philosophical Theory of the State^ 
1899, Talue and J^estiny of the Individual^ 
1913.—5.d.G.F. 

Bourgeoisie; (Fr.) In its strict sense in the 
theorv” of historical materialism (q-v.) the class 
of urban, commercial, banking, nianuiacturlng 
and shipping entrepreneurs which, at the close 
of the middle ages was strong enough, by virtue 
of Its command of developing technics, to chal¬ 
lenge the economic power of the predominantly 
rural and agrlcuIturTl (manorial) feudal nobil¬ 
ity, and to supplant the latter in point of eco¬ 
nomic and social leadership.— J.HI.S, 

Boutroux, E.: (1845-1921) Teacher of Bergson 
and M, Blondel, is best known for his defense 
uf radical contingmcy and indeterminacy in 
mctaphysictk. Infiucnced bv French ‘‘spiritualism” 
stemming from Maine de Biran, Boutroux was 
critical of the current psychological and socio¬ 
logical treatment of religious experience. Main 
woiks: Contingency of the Laws of Nature (tr. 
1920), Philosophy and War 1916) i Science 
et religion, 1908.— LAV, 

Bowne, Borden Parkers (1847-1910) His Influ¬ 
ence was not merely confined to the theological 
World of his religious communion as a teacher 
of philosophy at Boston University. His phi¬ 
losophy was conspicuous for the combination of 
theism with an idealistic view which he termed 
"Personalism” (q.v*). He mainly discussed is¬ 
sues of philosophy which had a bearing on re¬ 
ligion, ethics, and epistemology. Main works; 
Metaphysics, 1882$ Philosophy of Theism, 

1887 $ T heory of Thought and Knowledge, 
1897} Personalism, 1908$ Kant and Spencer, 
1912.—HjBT. 


Bmdley, Francis Herbert: (1846-1924) Dia¬ 
lectician extraordinary of British philosophy, 
Bradley sought to purge contemporary thought 
of the extremely sensationalistic and utilitarian 
clemenu embodied^ in the tradition of empiri¬ 
cism. Though owing much to Hegel, he early 
repudiated the Hegelian i^ratem as such, and his 
own varies of Absolute Idealism bases itself 
upon no scheme of categonea. His brilliant attack 
Ufm Inadequate assumptions of hedonistic 

**• followed in 
i?. fcy T&e rrimeiti,s ,f in which hia 

**;**?*?_ ■“•^ ^ a»pK«9d to the problome 
of inferenee rad jtid;pnent. It waa, how. 
w«r, hia App$^mnem tmd <1893) with 

ita «rf “the of truth’* 

whicfi firet diatnhed the Mimvnb^Sm oi mod- 
wrn nieuithjnic^ rad led Caird to renunh upon 
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‘nhe greatest thirg s.nce K.ant**. In later yea^s, 
Bradley’s grL>\iing realization of ultimate diffi- 
cult'es in his version of the coherence theory 
h'm to modify hla aoct'-ines in the direction 
of a PJatonIr m>strci5ni. See Ezsa’ys on Trutft^ 
and Reality y the second edition of the Logsc 
Collected Essays, etc,— 

Brahma: fSkr.) The creator or creative principle 
of the uni\erse, main figure of the Hindu trinity 
(‘*ee Trtn^urtz). - Kl<^FmL» 

Brahma eva idam visvam; (Skr.) “Brahman, 
indeed, is this ^orld-all*’, famous passage of 
Mundaha Upanishad 2*2.11, fore-shadowing the 
complete monism of SaAkara’s Vedanta (q.v.). 

— KP.L. 

Brahman, Brahma: (Skr.) The impersonal, pan¬ 
theistic world-soul, the Absolute, union with 
which is the highest goal of the Upanishads 
(q,v,) and Vedic (q.v.) thinking in general. It 
is occasionally identi£ed with dtman (q.v*) or 
made the exclusive reality (cf. brahma ava tdam 
visvamz sarvam hhalv idam brahma), thus lay¬ 
ing the foundation foi a deep mystic as well as 
rational insight into the connaturalness of the 
human and divine and an uncompromising 
monism which ga\ e Its impress to much of 
Hindu thinking.—AT.P-Z.- 

Brahmatia: (Skr.) One of several Vedic (s-v.) 
dictums or treatises of a ritualistic and sacriiiclal 
character which prepared the way, sometimes 
o'ver an Aranyaka (q.v.), for the Upanishads 
(q.v.) by incipient philosophic reflections. 

— K.F.L. 

Brahmanism : The predominant form of philo¬ 
sophical, theological, and ethical speculation of 
India, sponsored by the Brahman caste which 
traces its doctrines back to the Vedas (q.v.) and 
Upanishads (q-v.) without ever having attained 
uniformity in regatd to the main doctrines. 

— KJF.L. 

Brahmasutras : (Skr.) An aphoristic compilation 
of Badarayana^s, systematizing the philosophy of 
the Upanishads (q-v-).^—AT.wF.JL. 

Brain: According to Aristotle, it is a cooling 
organ of the body. Early in the history of 
philosophy, it was regarded as closely connected 
with consciousness and with activities of the 
soul. Uescartes contended that mind-body rela¬ 
tions are centered In the pineal gland located 
between the two hemispheres of the brain. 
Cabania, a sensualistic materialist, believed that 
the brain produces consciousness in a manner 
similar to that in which the liver produces the 
bile. Many have sought to identify it with the 
seat of the soul. Today consciousness is recog¬ 
nized to be a much more complex phenomenon 
controlled by the entire nervous system, rather 
than by any part of the brain, and influenced 
by the bodily metabolism in general.— 
Brentano, Pranx: (1838-1907) Who had orig¬ 
inally been a Roman Catholic priest may be 
described as an un-orthodox neo-scholastic. Ac¬ 
cording to him the only three forms of psychic 
activity, representation, judgment and **phenom- 
ena of love and hate’*, are just three modes of 
‘*intcntionality*% of referring to an object 


intended. Judgments may be self-evident and 
thereby characterized as true and in an anal¬ 
ogous way love and hate may be characterized 
as “right”. It is on these characterizations that 
a dogmatic theory of truth and value may be 
based. In any mental experience the content is 
merely a ‘‘physical phenomenon” (real or imagi¬ 
nary) intended to be referred to; what is 
psychic is merely the “act” of representing, 
judging (vts, affirming or denying) and valuing 
(i.e. loving or hating). Since such “acts** are 
evidently immaterial, the soul by which they are 
performed may be proved to be a purely spiritual 
and imperishable substance and from these and 
other considerations the existence, spirituality, as 
also the infinite wisdom, goodness and justice 
of God may also be demonstrated. It is most of 
all by his classification of ps>ch!c phenomena, 
his psj'chology of “acts” and “intentions** and 
by his doctrine concfrning self-evident ti uths 
and values that Brentano, who considered him¬ 
self an Aristotelian, exeicised a profound influ¬ 
ence on subsequent German philosophers not 
only on those who accepted his entire system 
(such as A. Marty and C- Stumpf) hut also 
those w»ho were somewhat more independent and 
original and whom he intliienced eithei diiectlv 
(as A- Meinong and E. Husserl) or indirectly 
(as M- Scheler and Nik. Hartmann). Main 
works- Ps\chologie das Aristoieles, 1867; Votn 
Oasein Gottes, 1868; PsycAologie vom ejw- 
pirischen Standpunkt, 1874; Vom Ursprung 
siisUches ErkennSnis, 1884, JJeber die Zukunfi 
dcr Philoxophie, 1893; Die vier Phasen der 
Philos., 189S.—H.GO. 

Broad, C. D.: (1887-) As a lealistic critical 

thinker Broad takes ovei from the sciences the 
methods that are fruitful there, classifles the 
various propositions used in all the sciences, 
and defines basic scientifle concepts. Jn going 
beyond science, he seeks to reach a total view 
of the world by bringing in the facts and prin¬ 
ciples of aesthetic, religious, ethical and political 
experience. In trying to work out a much 
more general method which attacks the problem 
of the connection between mathematical con¬ 
cepts and sense-data better than the method of 
analysis in siSu, he gives a simple exposition of 
the method of extensive abstraction, which ap¬ 
plies the mutual relations of objects, first recog¬ 
nized in pure mathematics, to physics. More¬ 
over, a great deal can be learned from Broad 
on the relation of the principle of relativity to 
measurement. 

As an emergent materialist, he holds that 
eveiything happens by the blind combination of 
the elements of matter or energy, without any 
guidance, excluding the assumption of a non¬ 
material component. While he regards primary 
qualities as physical emergents, he yet considers 
secondary qualities, such as color, taste, and 
smell, as transphysical emergents. He favors the 
emergence of laws, qualities and classes. Psyche, 
physical in nature, combines with other material 
factors to make the life of the mind. Broad 
holds to a generative view of consciousness. 
Psyche persists after death for some time, floats 
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abojt in cosmic space Inde£nitelv, ready to com¬ 
bine with a material body under suitable con¬ 
ditions. He calls this theory’ the ‘Compound 
theory of materialistic emergency.’* Sensa, he 
holdSy are real, particular, short-lived existents. 
They are exclusively neither ph>slcal nor mental. 
He replaces the neo-realistic contrast bet^neen 
existents and subsistents, by a contrast between 
existents and substracta. Main works: Scientific 
Thpugkt^ 1923, The Mind and Its Place in 
A'k/aire, 1925, Free T^pes of Ethical Theory^ 

Brouwer, Luitzen Bglwrtiis Jan; 

Dutch mathematician. Professor of mathematics 
at the Cniversi^ of Amsterdam, 1912-. Be¬ 
tides his work in topology, he Is known for 
important contributions to the philosophy and 
foundations of mathematics. See Mathematics 
and Intustianism (mathematical}}. — A.C. 

Bnmo, Giordano; (1548-1600) A Dominican 
monk, eventually burned at the stake because of 
his opinions, he was converted from Christianity 
to a naturalistic and mystical pantheism by the 
Benaisaance and particularly by the new Coper- 
nican astronomy. For him God and the universe 
were two names for one and the same Reality 
considered now as the creative essence of all 
things, now as the manifold of realized possibili¬ 
ties in which that essence manifests itself. As God, 
natara naturans^ the Real is the vihole, the one, 
transcendent and ineffable. As natura naturata 
the Real is the ixiBnity of worlds and objects 
and events into which the whole divides itself 
and in which the one displays the infinite po¬ 
tentialities latent within it* TTie world-process 
isan ^er-lasting going forth from itself and 
return into itself of the divine nature. The 
cnlmiaatM of the outgoing creative activity is 
reached in the human mind, whose rational, 
rearch for the one in the many, 
stopl ici^ In variety, and the changeless and 
eternal in the changing and temporal, marks 
also the reverse movement of the divine nature 
iwatering itself and regaining Its primordial 
mty, homogeMty, and changelessness. The 
hiwaan soul, as jt were a kind of boom- 

remig partaUng of the Ingrowing as well aa 
ou^powiiag process, may hope at deat^ not 
tohe dissolved with the body, which is borne 
WMfy npon the outgoing stream, hut to return 
to Grf whmice it came and to be reabsorbed 
m him. Cf. Ranc^ Modem Classical PhUoso^ 
relcsction from Bruno’s On Cause. The 

J>e Psnfinito^ 

furori, ISSS^ Z>e Manade, 1591* Cf' 

^ Honagswald, Gsordana Brunoi G* Gentile, 
Rrams neUa storia della cultura^ 1907- 

iosotih7^*if^% ^ Professor of Phi- 

^ yproale in Paris* Dis- 

^ (1941), His philosophy is 

of Spinoza, Kant Ld 

of & 0 S^ m cultural history as wdl as 


in sciences. Main works: Les eiapes de la 
philosophic mathimatique^ 19135 L^experience 
humaine et la causaltte physique, 1921s De la 
connoissance de soi, 1931* 

Buddhism: The multifariou. forms, philosophic, 
religious, ethical and sociological, which the 
teachings of Gautama Buddha (q.v.) have pro¬ 
duced. They centre around the main doctrine of 
the eatoSri arya-satySni (q.v.), the four noble 
truths, the last of which enables one in eight 
sta,M to reach (q.v.): Right views, right 

resolve, right speech, right conduct, right liveli- 
hood, right effort, right mindfulness, right con- 
centration. In the absence of contemporaty rec¬ 
ords of Buddha and Buddhistic teachings, much 
value was formerly attached to the palm leaf 
manuscripts in Pali, a Sanskrit dialectj but re¬ 
cently a good deal of weight has been given 
also the Buddhist tradition in Sanskrit, TibeUn 
and Chinese. Buddhism split into MabSyanism 
and Hinayanism (q.v,), each of which 

but particularly the former, blossomed into a 
variely of teachings and practices. The main 
philosophic schools are the Madhyamafca or 
Sunyavada, Vogacara, Sautrantika, and Vai- 

bhasika (q.v.). The basic assumptions in 
philosophy are: a causal nexus in nature 

and man, of which the law of Aan/ra (q.v.) is 
but a specific applicatioai the impermanence of 
things, and the illusory notion of substance and 
soul. Man is viewed realistically as a conglom¬ 
eration of bodily forma (rupa), sensations 

{vedatM}, ideas (sah/^)^ latent karma (san^ 
shdras), and consciousness (vi/hdna). The basic 
assumptions in ethics are the universality of suf¬ 
fering and the belief in a remedy. There is no 
godi each one may become a Buddha, an en- 
hghten^ one. Also in art and esthetics Bud¬ 
dhism has contributed much throughout the Far 
East.— E:.F.L. 

“B«ndle’',Theoryof Self .-The conception of the 

self as a mere aggregate of mental states. The 
designation is an allusion to Hume’s famous 

**** “® bundle or collection 

of different perception* which succeed each other 
with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a 
^rpetual flux and movement.” (A Treatise on 
Homan Nature, Part BV, § 6.)— L.W. 

Bnndan’s Ass: The sto*y of the ass, which died 
of hunger and thirst because incapable of decid- 
my between water and food placed at equal 
diatancCT from him, is employed to support the 
free-will doctrine. A man, it Is argued, if con¬ 
fronted by a similar situation, would by the 
**®r,"*® free-will, be able to resolve the 

^uilibrium of opposing motives. The story of 
the ass is attributed to John Buridan, a 14th 
Kntuiy nominalist who discussed the freedom of 
the. Will in his Qaaestiones in decern libros 
etAteorom AristotelU, 1489, Bk. Ill, quest. I, but 
4 *T found in his writings. (Cf. 

p Langley, translation of Leibniz’s Neta 
1 Cmtceming Homan Understanding, p. 
lie n.) Dante relates the stoiy in JParadiso, rV. 

—L.W. 
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Caitanya: (Skr*) Consciousness, ^‘superconscious- 
ness^’, a quality near the in-it-self aspect of the 
Absolute Spirit, and hence sometimes a synonym 
for it.—AT-jF-i. 

Calculus: Xhe name calculus may be applied to 
any organized method of solving problems or 
drawing* inferences by manipulation of symbols 
according- to formal rules. Or an exact definition 
of a calculus may be provided by identifying it 
with a Ic^istic systcns (q. v.) satisfying the 
requirement of efEectiveness. 

In mathematics^ the word calculus has many 
specific applications, all conforming more or 
less closely to the above statement. Sometimes, 
however, the simple phrase ^^the calculus” is 
used in referring to those branches of mathemati¬ 
cal analysis (q. v.) which are known more ex¬ 
plicitly as the differential calculus and the /»- 
tegral calculus. A, C, 

Cnlkins, hdnry liVllitoiit Professor 

of Philosophy at Wellesley College with 
which institution she was associated from 
1891. She advanced an objective idealism of 
the Roycean character, styling her views as 
absolutistic personalism. She endeavored to find 
psychological justification for her views in the 
gestalt theory* Her works were in both fields 
of her interest; An> ZtHroducticn to Psychologyj 
The Persistent Problesns of Philosophy, The 
Good Adan and the Good, among others. 

— 

Calvinism? A term covering the current of theo¬ 
logical thought dating back to John Calvin 
{1509-1564) whose famous Institutes embodies 
its historic principles. Generally speaking, Cal- 
vinistic thought is a system in which God Is 
made the center of all that is and happens, God’s 
will pervading human and cosmic events, and 
upon whom man is utterly and cheerfully de¬ 
pendent.—F-P, 

Cambridjfe Platonists; A small group of 17th 
century Cambridge thinkers whose views repre¬ 
sented a kind of revival of Platonism. Rsp. 
Ralph Cudworth and Henry More. Remem¬ 
bered chiefly, perhaps, for holding that ethics 
rests on certain absolute and self-evident truths. 

— W,KJF, 

Newton was influenced by Henry More, c-g. 
in viewing space as the senaorium of God. See 
Cuduforth, I>eisfn. Cf- M- H- Nicolson, Contoay 
Papers, 

Cambridge School; A term loosely applied to 
Rnglish philosophers who have been influenced 


by the teachings of Professor G. £• Moore 
(mainly in unpublished lectures delivered at the 
Cambridge University, 1911-1939). In earlier 
years Moore stressed the need to accept the 
judgments of ^^common sense’* on such matters 
as the existence of other persons, of an "external 
world”, etc. The business of the analytical 
philosopher was not to criticise such judgments 
but to display the structure of the facts to which 
they referred. (Cf. *‘A defense of common- 
sense in philoflophy,” Contemporary British Phi^ 
losophy, 2 (1925)—^Moore’s only discussion of 
the method.) Such analysis would be directional, 
terminating in basic or atomic facta, all of 
whose constituents might be known by acquaint¬ 
ance. The examples discussed were taken largely 
from the field of epistemology, turning often 
about the problem of the relation of material 
objects to sense-data, and of indirect to direct 
knowledge. In this earlier period problems were 
often ^ suggested by Russell’s discussion of de¬ 
scriptions and logical constructions. The incon- 
clusiveness of such specific discussions and an 
increasingly critical awareness of the functions 
of language In philosophical analysis has in 
later years tended to favor more flexible inter¬ 
pretations of the nature of analysis. (Cf. M. 
Black, ‘^Relations Between Logical Positivism 
and the Cambridge School of Analysis”, Journal 
of Unified Science {Krkenntnis), 8, 24-35 for 
a bibliography and list of philosophers who have 
been most influenced by emphasis on directional 
analysis.)— 

Campattella, Tommaso: (1568-1639) A Domi¬ 
nican monk in revolt against Aristotelianism, 
and influenced by the naturalism of Telesio, he 
arrived at philosophic conclusions in some ways 
prophetic of Descartes. Distrusting both the 
reports of the senses and the results of reason¬ 
ing as indications of the nature of Reality, he 
found nothing trustworthy except the fact of 
his own existence, and the inferences drawn 
from that fact. As certain as his awareness of 
his own existence was the awareness of an ex¬ 
ternal world to which experience referred and 
by which it was caused. Again, since the nature 
of the part i» representative of the nature of 
the whole to which it belongs, the Universe of 
which the self is part must, like the part, be 
possessed of knowledge, will, and power. Hence 
I may infer from my own existence the exist¬ 
ence of a God. Again, I must infer other of 
the divine nature more or lets perfect manifesta- 
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tioas thaa myself aesseadiny from the hierarchy 
sf aa^els a=c-.e maa to the form or structure 
tdJiff *5^ crZd. *,pg rf^tkinatc corporca* eleniciitSj 
zLEii ths Bsnslbl- phsnornena prodjced by these 
ele.-neiiU of the phyarcal aaiT^erse, below him in 
tale Ecaie cf perfeztlcn- 

A;: nature is suS^scd with a lo^e of Cod 
oni a ^.eslre to retjra to him, witneased by 
-avs of "SDtlon ^c^ernlng’ inanimate bodies, 
the law of self-preservation in organic life, and 
r* s ccn&CaO<>*s search for the divine- 

Ccrr:oane*Ia was a political philosopher. In 
h s t^te Sun he conceived a Utopia built 

tn Platonic lines. He was also an ardent chain- 
p:cn cf the temporal power of the Papacy and 
of Its political as wel! as its religious sover- 
elgrty through the wearld.— 

Canon : ( Gr. kanoa, rule) A term reminiscent 

cf the arts and crafts, sometlmcB applied, since 
Erl = -r-s who replaced the ancient dialectics by 
a cancnics ^kanonlke), to any norm or rule 
which the logical process obeys. Thus John Stu¬ 
art Mill speaks of dve experimental methods 
as relng regulated by certain canons. ICant de¬ 
fied canon as the sum total of all principles 
a priori of the correct use of our powers of 
knowledge. See Baconian method j MilVs 

meih od: .— K^F.Le 

Cantor., Georg (Ferdinand Ludwig Philipp), 
1845-1918, (Russian bom) German mathema- 
t’clan. Professor of mathematics at Halle, 1872- 
1913. He is known for contributions, to the 
foundations of (mathematical) analysis, and as 
the founder of the theory of transfinite cardinal 
numbers fq-v.) and ordinal numbers 
See Infinitee — A^C, 

C^wiammelte Ahhaitdlu\sen Mathcmaiiscbrn urtd 
PbilcJopJthchev Inhalts, edited bv E. 2>rinelo. and 
with a life by A. Fraenkel, Berlin* 1932. 

Capacity; Any ability, potentiality, power or 
talent possessed by anything, either to act or -to 
suffer. It may be Innate or acquired, dormant 
cr active. The topic of capacity ffgnres, in the 
main, in two branches of philosophy; (a) in 
metaphysics, as in Aristotle^s discussion of po¬ 
tentiality and actuality, (b) in ethics, where an 
agent’s capacities are usually regarded as having 
some bearing on the question as to what his 
duties are.— 

Capitalism* A mode of economic production 
which is characteriaed by the fact that the in¬ 
struments cf production (land, factories, raw 
mater.als, etc.) are controlled to a greater or 
lesser extent by **private*’ individuals or groups* 
S-rce the cciitr_I an individual can exercise 
c:\e- r^eans of production is never absolute and 
as a r-ctter of fact fiuctuates w-idely with the 
der-xh njirg natural and social environment* 
“capitalis-n’’ Is a -*cry loose term which covers 
a he St cf act-all/ different economic systems. 
An Imrllcation of this basic notion of indWidual 
central U that the Individual will control pro¬ 
duction In his own Interests. The tdeologica! 
counterpart to this fact is the concept of «prof- 
It*’*' ;ust as the ideological counterpart to the 
centro! -taelf Is the myth of **prls'atc property’" 
arji ■►‘free enterprise.'”'— 

Capitalists: The economic class Cq.v*) which 


owns means of production and hires people at 
wages to work them, thereby realizing profts. 

— 

Cardinal number: 'I w o classes are equiz^alent 
if there exists a one-to-one correspondence be¬ 
tween them (see OnO’^one'^, Cardinal numbers 
are obtained by ahstraetton (q. v.) with respect 
to equivalence, so that two classes have the 
same cardinal number if and only if they are 
equivalent. This may be formulated more ex¬ 
actly, following Frege, by defining the cardinal 
number of a class to be the class of classes 
equivalent to it. 

If two classes a and b have no members in 
common, the cardinal number of the logical 
sum of a and b is uniquely determined by the 
cardinal numbers of a and and is called the 
sum of the cardinal number of a and the cardi¬ 
nal number of b» 

0 Is the cardinal number of the null class. 
1 is the cardinal number of a unit class (all 
unit classes have the same cardinal number). 

A cardinal number is inducli^'e if it is a 
member of wery class / of cardinal numbers 
which has the two properties, (1) Oe/, and (2) 
for all X, if xet and y is the sum of sc and 1, 
then ye/. In other (less exact) words, the in¬ 
ductive cardinal numbers are those which can 
be reached from 0 by successive additions of 1. 
A class b is infinite if there is a class a^ differ¬ 
ent from such that a ^ h and a is equivalent 
to b^ In the contraiy case h is finite. The car¬ 
dinal number of an ihfinite class is said to be 
infinite, and of a finite class, finite. It can be 
proved that every inductive cardinal number is 
finite, and, with the aid of the axiom of choice, 
that every finite cardinal number is inductive. 

The most important infinite cardinal number 
is the cardinal number of the class of inductive 
cardinal numbers (0, 1, 2, . *.)» it is called 
aleph-zero and symbolized by a Hebrew letter 
aleph followed by an inferior 0- 

Fpr brevity and simplicity in the preceding 
account we have ignored complications intro¬ 
duced by the theory of types, which are con¬ 
siderable and troublesome. Modifications are 
also required if the account is to be incorporated 
into the Zermelo set theory. A, C, 

G. Cantor* Contributions to the Founding of the 
Theory of Transfinite Numbers, translated and 
with an introduction by F. E. B. Jourdain* Chicago 
and Lemdon* 1915. Whitehead and Russell* Pr/n- 
etpsa Matbematica, vol. 2. 

Ga^tnal Point and 'Value: Psychological terms 
having to do with relation of stimulus Co in¬ 
tensity of sensation. The point at which the 
proportionate increase of both is in a direct 
relation.—C.JC-D. 

Ca^inal virtues: The cardinal -eiitues for a 
given culture are those which it regards as 
primary, the others being regarded either as 
from them or as relatively unimportant. 
Thus the Greeks had four, wisdom, courage, 
temperance, and^ justice| to which the Christians 
added three, faith, hope, and love or charity. 
^ ^ —VF.AT.F. 

Carlyle, Thomas; (179S-188I) Vigorous Scotch 
hiatonan and esnynt, aposUe of work. He was 
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a deep strident of the German idealists and did 
mjch to bring them before English readers. 
His forceft-I style showed marked German char¬ 
acteristics. He was not in any sense a systematic 
philosopher but his keen mind ga\ e wide influ¬ 
ence to the ideas he advanced in ethics, politics 
and economics. His W'himsical Sarior Resartus 
or philosophy of clothes and his searching 
Heroes artd H ero-worsAsp, remain his most 
popular works along with his French Revolu- 
tio-n and Pasl and Present, He was among 
the Victorians who displayed some measure of 
distrust for democracy.- L,E.D, 

Camap, Rudolf; (1S91-) successively Privat- 
dozent at the University of Vienna, Professor 
of Philosophy at the German University of 
Prague, Professor of Philosophy at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago (since 1936^5 one of the 
leading representatives of the positivism of the 
Vienna Circle and subsequently of Scientiflc 
Empiricism (q. v.) j co-editor of The Journal 
of Unified Science (previously: Erkenntnis). 

Carnap’s w’ork has been devoted especially to 
formal logic and its applications to problems of 
epistemology and the philosophy of science. 

His writings in formal logic include a text¬ 
book of mathematical logic and a comprehensive 
monograph devoted to logical syntax, a new 
branch of logical research to whose development 
Carnap has greatly contributed. 

In his logical work, he has been specially 
interested in the nature of mathematics and its 
relation to logic. He has treated these topics 
in a number of special articles and in a mono¬ 
graph. The latter also includes an introduction 
to the youngest field of modern logic, semantics. 

Carnap’s contributions to the study of epi¬ 
stemological and philosophical problems may be 
characterized as applications of the methods of 
logical analysis to the languages of everyday 
life and of science. His books contain applica¬ 
tions to the fundamental problems of epis¬ 
temology, expound the principles of physlcal- 
ism (q.v.) which was developed by Carnap and 
Neurath and which offers, amongst others, a 
basis for a more cautious version of the Ideas 
of older behaviorism and for the construction of 
one common unified Tanguagc for all branches 
of empirical science (see Unity of Science'). 
Main works: Logische Atifblou der Welti Abriss 
der LfOgistik s Logische Syntax der Sprache 
“Testability and Meaning,” Phil, of Sci, 
(1936).— C.G,H, 

Carneadesi (c. 213-125 B.C.) The most promi¬ 
nent head of the Middle Academy and opponent 
of the Stoics. His most noteworthy contribution 
to philosophy consisted in the doctrine of logical 
probabllism as a basis of scepticism-— R,B,W, 

Cartesianism ; The philosophy of the French 
thinker, Rene Descartes (Cartesius) 1596-1650. 
After completing his formal education at the 
Jesuit College at La Fleche, he spent the years 
1612-1621 in travel and military service. The 
remainder of his life was devoted to study and 
writing. He died in Sweden, w-here he had 
gone in 1649 to tutor Queen Christina. His 
principal works are: Discours de la miihode^ 


(preface to his Geometric^ AlSieores^ Dieptrique) 
Aleditationes de pri^^a philosophza, Principia 
pkilosophiae^ Passions de Vdfne, Regulae ad 
directionem in genii ^ L,e monde, Descartes is 
justly regarded as one of the founders of mod¬ 
ern epistemology. Dissatisfied w'ith the lack of 
agreement among philosophers, he decided that 
philosophy needed a new method, that or mathe¬ 
matics. He began by resolving to doubt every¬ 
thing which could not pass the test of his 
criterion of truth, viz. the clearness and distinct- 
ness of ideas. Anything which could pass this 
test w'as to be readmitted as self-evident. From 
self-evident truths, he deduced other truths 
which logically follow* from them. Three kinds 
of ideas were distinguished: (1) innate, by 
which he seems to mean little more than the 
mental power to think things or thoughts^ (2J 
adventitious, which come to him from without; 
(3) factitious, produced within his own mind. 
He found most difficulty with the second type 
of Ideas. The first reality discovered through 
his method is the thinking self. Though he 
might doubt nearly all else, Descartes could not 
reasonably doubt that he, who was thinking, 
existed as a res cogiians. This is the intuition 
enunciated in the famous aphorism: 1 think, 
therefore I am, Cogito ergo sum. This is not 
offered by Descartes as a compressed syllogism, 
but as an immediate Intuition of his ow'n think¬ 
ing mind. Another reality, whose existence was 
obvious to Descartes, was Cod, the Supreme 
Being. Though he offered several proofs of the 
Divine Existence, he was convinced that he 
knew this also by an innate idea, and so, clearly 
and distinctly. But he did not find any clear 
ideas of an extra-mental, bodily w*orld. He 
suspected Its existence, but logical demonstration 
was needed to establish this truth. His adventiti¬ 
ous ideas carry the vague suggestion that they 
are caused by bodies in an external ■world. By 
arguing that God would be a deceiver, in allow*- 
Ing him to think that bodies exist if they do 
not, he eventually convinced himself of the 
reality of bodies, his own and others. Thcie 
are, then, three kinds of substance according to 
Descartes: (1) Created spirits, i.e. the finite 
soul-substance of each man: these are immaterial 
agencies capable of performing spiritual opera¬ 
tions, loosely united with bodies, but not ex¬ 
tended since thought is their very essence. (2) 
Uncreated Spirit, i.e. God, confined neither to 
space nor time, All-Good and All-Pow'erful; 
though his Existence can be known clearly, his 
Nature cannot be known adequately by men on 
earth; He is the God of Christianity, Creator, 
Providence and Final Cause of the universe. 
(3) Bodies, i.e. created, physical substances 
existing independently of human thought and 
having as their chief attribute, extension. Car¬ 
tesian physics regards bodies as the result of 
the introduction of ^‘vortices”, i.e. whorls of 
motion, into extension. Divisibility, figurabllity 
and mobility are Che notes of extension, which 
appears to be little more than what Descartes’ 
Scholastic teachers called geometrical space. God 
is the First Cause of all motion in the physical 
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'--herse, which :s conceived as a mechanical 
s5-;em cperatea hy its Maker- Even the bodies 
c*£ ar/mals are a-tomata. Sensation is the criti¬ 
cal r-ccIe'T- It. Cartesian psychoio^s it is 
cy Descartes as a function of the soul, 
he was never aole to Sno a satisfactory 

e^rlanat'^n cf the apparent fact that the soul 
Is'mcvea sy the b’^dy when sensation occurs- 
The theory of arJ^nal spirits provided Descartes 
v^Ith a sort cf bricg'e between mind and matter, 
since these spirits are supposed to be very subtle 
mctter, halfway, as it were, between thought 
zr-u CAter.sion in their nature- However, this 
ihecrv- tf sensation is the weakest link in the 
Cartesian ezplanatlcn of cog’nition* Intellectual 
errr-r is accounted for by Descartes in his theory 
cf assert, which makes judgment an act of 
free Wi!!. Where the will over-reaches the in¬ 
tellect, judgment may be false. That the will is 
ab®-lately free in man, capable even of choosing 
whcLt is p-eseatcd bj' the intellect as the less 
desirable of two aiternativ'cs, is probably a 
vest’ge of Scotism retained from his college 
cc-*rsc in Scholasticism. Common-sense and 
me deration are the keynotes of Descartes® famous 
rules tor the regulation of his own conduct 
auring his nine years of methodic doubt, and 
this ethical attitude continued throughout his 
life. He believed that man is responsible ulti¬ 
mately to God for the courses of action that he 
may choose. He admitted that conflicts may 
occur between human passions and human rea¬ 
son. A virtuous life ts made possible by the 
knowledge of what is right and the consequent 
contrcl of the lower tendencies of human nature. 
Six primary passions are described by Descartes; 
wonder, love, hatred, desire, joy and sorrow. 
These are passive states of consciousness, partly 
caused by the body, acting through the animal 
spirits, and partly caused by the soul. Under 
rational control, they enable the soul to will 
what is good for the body. Descartes® terminol¬ 
ogy suggests that there are psychological facul¬ 
ties, but he Insists that these powers are not 
really distinct from the soul itself, which Is 
man’s sole psychic agency. Descartes was a 
practical Catholic all Eis life and he tried to 
develop proofs of the existence of God, an ex¬ 
planation of the Eucharist, of the nature of 
religious falth-t and of the operation of Divine 
Frov idencci, using his philosophy as the basis 
for a new theology. This attempted theology 
has not fc and favor with Catholic theologians 
in general. 

Apart from philosophy, Descartes* contribution 
to the development of analytical geometry, the 
theory of music and the science of optics, are 
aotewerthy achievements. 

Descartes is cne of the fathers of modern 
philosophy; his general influence is too extensile 
to be detailed. Lelbnle, Spineza, Malebranche, 
CZa^i.berg- Dc JLa Forge, Geulincx, Placentius, 
Chouec. Ltegrand, Cornelia — these and man) 
odiers spread Cartesianism throughout Europe. 
I See Soutroux, ‘^Descartes and Cartesianisra,®’ 
\lod* IV, ch. 27.) At present. 


German Phenomenology, French Spiritualism 
and Positivism, Bergsonism, and certain forms 
of Catholic thought represented by J. Geyser in 
Germany and M. Blondel in France, are off¬ 
shoots of Carteslanism. 

Oeuvres completes^ ed. C. Adam et P. Tan¬ 
nery, 13 vols. (Paris, 1896-1911). The Philos. 
Works of DescarieSj transl- by Haldane and 
Ross, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1911-12). Fischer, 
K.., Descartes and hts School (London, 1887). 
Gilson, E-, Le role de la pensee medievale dans 
la formation du systeme cartesien (Paris, 1930). 
Maritain, J., Le songe de Descartes (Paris, 
1932). Gemelli, A. (ed.), Cartesio {symposium) 
(Milan, 1937).—F.7.5. 

Cassirer, Ernst: (1874-) Has been chiefly inter¬ 
ested in developing the position of the neo- 
Kantian Philosophy of the Marburg School as 
it relates to scientifle knowledge. Looking at 
the history of modern philosophy as a progres¬ 
sive formulation of this position, he has sought 
to extend it by detailed analyses of contemporary 
sfbientiflc developments- Of note are Cassirer’s 
investigations in mathematics, his early consid¬ 
eration of chemical knowledge, and his treat¬ 
ment of Einstein’s relativity theory. 

^Main works: Das Krhenntnisprobleme^ 3 \ ols. 
(1906); Subs tanie-u^Funktionshe griff, 1910 (/r. 

Substance and Function); Philosophie der Sym- 
bolischen Forme (1923); Phdnom. der Er- 
kenntniSj 1929; Descartes $ Deibniu.—C.IC.D. 

Casualism; The doctrine that all things and 
events come to be by chance. E-g.> the view of 
the Epicureans. 

Casuistic: Adjective; pertaining to casuistry and 
casuists, or relating to case histories, especially 
cases of conduct. In a depreciative sense, sophis- 

, tical and misleading.— 

Casuistry: Study of cases of conscience and a 
method of solving conflicts of obligations by 
applying general principles of ethics, religion, 
and moral theology to particular and concrete 
cases of human conduct. This frequently de¬ 
mands an extensive knowledge of natural law 
and equity, civil law, ecclesiastical precepts, and 
an exceptional skill in Interpreting these various 
norms of conduct. It becomes necessary to deter¬ 
mine the degree of guilt and responsibility and 
weigh all the circumstances of the case, especially 
by taking into account all the conditions affect¬ 
ing modve and consent.— J.J.R. 

Catechetic: Noun ordinarily employed in the 
plural, denoting the method and practice of 
imparting religious instruction orally by means 
of questions and answers, especially to children. 

— 7 - 7 - 2 ?- 

: In traditional logic, denoting 
or capable of denoting a term, or of standing 
for a subject or predicate—said of words. Op¬ 
posite of syncategorematic (q. v.>. A. C. 

Categorial: A priori or non-empirical elements. 
(AIezander).~ff.7f, 

CGer. kategorial) In Husserl: Of 
or pertaining to the function or the result of 
eg^sponUnelty as conferring logical form on 
substrates and producing synUctical objects. 

— D^C. 
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Categorical Imperative: (Kant. Ger. kate- 
^orischer Imperativ) The supreme, absolute 
moral law of rational, self-determining- being-s. 
Disting-uished from hypothetical or conditional 
imperatives which admit of exceptions. Kant 
formulated the categorical imperative as follows: 
‘‘Act on maxims which can at the same time 
have for their object themselves as universal 

laws of nature.*^ See ICaniia-nistn. - 

Categorical (Judgment) : (Gr. kategorikos, af¬ 
firmative, predicative) Aristotle-. Affirmative, 
explicit; direct. Commentators on Aristotle em¬ 
phasized the opposition between categorical and 
conditional propositions, although Aristotle did 

not stress this connotation of the term.- 

(In Kant) A judgment comprising two con¬ 
cepts related by a copula, typically an attribute 
(predicate) asserted of a substance or thing 
(subject). Kant denied that hypothetical and 
disjunctive propositions can be reduced to cate¬ 
gorical ones and insisted that each of the forms 
of judgment denotes a distinct function of the 
understanding. See Logikj § 24--— OJF.K. 
Category: (Or. kategoria) In Aristotle’s logic (1) 
the predicate of a proposition; (2) one of the 
ultimate modes of being that may be asserted in 
predication, viz.: substance, quantity, quality, re¬ 
lation, place, time, position, state, action, passion. 

— G.R.M, 

(in Kant) Any of twelve forms or 
relating principles of the understanding, con¬ 
stituting necessary conditions of experience. 
Kant sought to derive an exhaustive list of 
pure forms of the understanding from the 
forms of judgment in the traditional logic. 
His list of categories comprises three each of 
quantity, quality, relation, and modality. See 
. ICantianism. - O 

Category of Unity: Kant-. The first of three 
a priori^ quantitative (so-called “mathematical”) 
categories (the others being “plurality” and 
“totality”) from which is derived the synthetic 
principle, “All intuitions (appearances) are ex¬ 
tensive magnitudes.” By means of this principle 
Kant seeks to define the object of experience 
a priori with reference to its spatial features. 
See Crit. of pure Reason, B106, B202ff,—O.F.AT. 

Ca^arsis: (Gr. katharsis) Purification; purga¬ 
tion; specifically the purging of the emotions of 
pity and fear effected by tragedy (Aristotle). 

In aesthetics: Purification of and liberation from 
passions in art (Aristotle). First idea of the 
distinction between form and sentiment.— L.V, 
Gatvari arya-satyani : (Sfcr.) “The four noble 
truths” of Gautama Buddha^s (q.v.) teaching: 

exists; it has a cause; it may cease; 
there is a path leading to its cessation.— K.F,L. 

Causa 5ui: Cause of itself; necessary existence. 
Causa BUI conveys both a negative and a positive 
meaning. Negatively, it signifies that which is 
from itself (a se), that which does not owe its 
being to something else; i.e., absolute inde¬ 
pendence of being, causelessness (God as un¬ 
caused). Positively, causa aui means '^that'^vhose 
very nature or essence involves existence; i.e., 
Ood is the ground of his own being, and re¬ 


garded as “cause” of his own being, he is, as it 
were, efficient cause of his own existence (Des¬ 
cartes). Since existence necessarily follows from 
the very essence of that which is cause of itself, 
causa Bui is defined as that whose nature cannot 
be conceived as not existing (Spinozaj. 

— A.G.A.B. 

Causality: (Lat. causa) The relationship between 
a cause and its effect. This relationship has been 
defined as (1) a relation between events, proc¬ 
esses, or entities in the same time series, such 
that (a) when one occurs, the other necessarily 
follows (sufficient condition), (b) when the lat¬ 
ter occurs, the former must have preceded (neces¬ 
sary condition), (c) both conditions a and b 
prevail (necessary and sufficient condition), (d) 
when one occurs under certain conditions, the 
other necessarily follows (contributory, but not 
sufficient, condition) (“multiple causality” would 
be a case involving several causes which are 
severally contributory and jointly sufficient); the 
necessity in these cases is neither that of logical 
implication nor that of coercion, (2) a relation 
between events, processes, or entities in the 
same time series such that when one occurs the 
other invariably follows (invariable ante¬ 
cedence); (3) a relation betw'een events, proc¬ 
esses, or entitles such that one has the efficacy 
to produce or alter the other, (4) a relation 
between events, processes, or entities such that 
without one the other cpuld not occur, as in 
the relation between (a) the material out of 
which a product is made and the finished prod¬ 
uct (material cause), (b) structure or form and 
the individual embodying it (formal cause), (c) 
a goal or purpose (whether supposed to exist in 
the future as a special kind of entity, outside a 
time series, or merely as an idea of the pur- 
poser) and the work fulfilling it (final cause), 
(d) a moving force and the process or result of 
its action (efficient cause); (5) a relation be- 
tween experienced events, processes, or entities 
and extra-experiential but either temporal or non- 
temporal ^ events, processes, or entities upon 
whose existence the former depend; (6) a rela¬ 
tion between a thing and Itself w^hen it is de¬ 
pendent upon nothing else for its existence (seif- 
causality); (7) a relation between an event, 
process, or entity and the reason or explanation 
for its being; (3) a relation betw'een an idea 
and an experience whose expectation the idea 
arouses because of customary association of the 
two in this sequence; (9) a principle or category 
introducing into experience one of the aforesaid 
types of order; this principle may be inherent 
in the mind, invented by the mind, or derived 
from experience; it may be an explanatory hypo¬ 
thesis, a postulate, a convenient fiction, or a 
^ necessary form of thought. Causality has been 
conceived to prevail between processes, parts of 
a continuous process, changing parts of an un¬ 
changing whole, objects, events, ideas, or some¬ 
thing of one of these types and something of 
another. When an entity, event, or process is 
said to follow from anotlier, it may be meant 
that it must succeed but can be neither contempo¬ 
raneous with nor prior to the other, that it must 
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either succeed or be contemporaneous with and 
dependent upon but cannot precede the other, or 
that one is dependent upon the other but ihey 
either are not in the same time series or one is 
in no time series at all-—Af-r.-KT* 

Cause t (£*at- causa) Anythin; responsihle for 
change, motion or action- In the histoiy of 
philosophy numerous interpretations were ;iven 
to the term. Aristotle distinguished among (1) 
the material cause, or that out of which some¬ 
thing arises, (2) the formal cause, that is, the 
pattern or estence determining the creation of a 
thing, (?) the efficient cause, or the force or 
agent producing an effect, and (4) the £nal 
cause, or purpose. Many thinkers spoke also of 
(5) the first cause, usually conceived as God. 
During the Renaissance, with the development 
of scientific interest in nature, cause was usually 
conceived as an object. Today, it is generally 
interpreted lu energy or action, whether or not 
connected with matter. According to Newton, 
the same natural effects we must^ as far as 
possible, assign the same causes.” But J. S. 
Mill contended, in his doctrine of the plurality 
of causes, that an effect, or a kind of effect (c.g. 
heat or death) may be produced by various 
causes. The first clear formulation of the prin¬ 
ciple was given fay L^ukippus: ^‘Nothing happens 
without a ground but evez^ing through a cause 
and of necesuty.”— 

In scholasticism. Four causes are distinguished, 
in accordance with Airistotle. Efficient cause, by 
which any change is brought about in the order 
of eaec^on, material cause, that out of which a 
new being antes prime matter in regard to 
ssjfastantial aocQod ntatter in regard to accidental 
focma (Cf. Form, Matter)—formal cause, the 
act by _ which a mater ial aohstratmt la detennined 
* A new being—swtwyaatial or vifTridnrTtal 
— fibat beoMise of whkh aometfamg ia 
AH tiaiags_teBi3 towards an end by 



opposite, whereas for evidence, it ia required 
that the intellect fully grasp that which it 
knows.— H,G, 

Chance: (Eat. ead^re, to fall) 1. Property of being 
undetermined. 2. Property of being predictable 
according to the laws of probability 

— 

Chance events, according to Aristotle, are oc¬ 
currences purposive in appearance but not actu¬ 
ally the result of either conscious or unconscious 
teleology.— G.R.M, 

In Cournot, following Aristotle, the co-incidence 
of-two causally determined series of events. In 
C9"''^")a a vera causa and metaphysically 
grounded category. See Tychistn. 

Chang Heng-ch’u; (Chang Tsai, Chang Tau- 
hou, 1021-1077) Was a typical Confucian gov¬ 
ernment official and teacher. When young, he 
was interested in military strategy. He studied 
the Chuug^ Yung (Golden Mean) at the advice 
of a prominent scholar, and went on to Taoist 
and Buddhist works. But he finally returned to 
the Confucian classics, explored their meanings 
and discussed them with the Ch^eng brothers. 

Chang Hing^h^u Hsia^sheng 
(complete works of Master Chang 
Heng-ch*u) are^ indispensable to the study of 
Neo-Confucian (li hsueh) movement. 

, - YYm'P C 

Ch'ang; (a) “Invariables” or universal and eternal 
la'wa or principles running through the phenom- 
***" \ universe. (Lao Tau). 

^ (b) Constant virtues. See «au e&^ang. — H.H. 

(■> Everlasting existence, such as 
that of Heaven and Earth, because of their "not 
• existing for themselves.” (Lao Txu). 

I^ng life, as a result of the nourishment 

»' Vi"- 

((c) Itt morta li^, to be achieved through in- 

I («) Any philosophical 

ae object of change, 

Ptoleayh y jrfdti makes change an essential or 

^ pWloso- 

^pmes of^ HCTaclitBs and Bergsom— WJCJF. 

''"BUS Prognostics in 300 B.C.^0 A.l>. a 
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an and a group of apociyphal 
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m an attempt to interpret 
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Characteristica Universalis: The name g-iven 
by Leibniz to his projected (but only partially 
realized) '‘universal language’* for the formula¬ 
tion of knowledge. This language was to be 
ideographic, with simple characters standing for 
simple concepts, and combinations of them for 
compound ideas, so that all knowledge could 
be expressed in terms which all could easily 
learn to use and understand. It represents an 
adumbration of the more recent and more suc¬ 
cessful logistic treatment of mathematics and 
science. It is to be distinguished, however, from 
the "universal calculus,” also projected by 
Leibniz, -which was to be the instrument for 
the development and manipulation of systems m 

the universal language.- 

L. Couturat, La Logiqtia de LteiShnix (1901). 

diaracterology: This name originally was used 
for types; thus in Aristotle and Theophrastus, 
and even much later, e.g. in La Bruyere. Grad¬ 
ually it came to signify something individual; a 
development paralleled by the replacement of 
"typical” £gures on the stage by individualities. 
There is no agreement, even today, on the defi¬ 
nition; confusion reigns especially because of an 
insuiHcient distinction between character, per- 
sonalify, and person. But all agree that char¬ 
acter manifests itself in the behavior of a person. 
One can distinguish a merely descriptive ap¬ 
proach, one of classification, and one of interpre¬ 
tation. The general viewpoints of interpretation 
influence also description and classification, since 
they determine what is considered "important” 
and lay down the rules by which to distinguish 
and to classify. One* narrow interpretation looks 
at character mainly as the result of inborn prop¬ 
erties, rooted in organic constitution; character 
is considered, therefore, as essentially unchange¬ 
able and predetermined. The attempts at estab¬ 
lishing correlations between character and body- 
build (Kretschmer a.o.) are a special form of 
such narrow Interpretation. It makes but little 
difference if, besides inborn properties, the in¬ 
fluence of environmental factors is acknowl¬ 
edged. The rationalistic interpretation looks at 
character mainly as the result of convictions. 
These convictions are seen as purely intellectual 
in extreme rationalism (virtue is knowledge, 
Socrates), or as referring to the value-aspect of 
reality which is conceived as apprehended by 
other than merely intellectual operations. 
Thus, Spranger gives a classification according to 
the "central values” dominating a man’s be¬ 
havior. (Allport has devised practical methods 
of character study on this basis.) Since the idea 
a person has of values and their order may 
change, character Is conceived as essentially mu¬ 
table, even if far going changes may he unfre¬ 
quent. Character-education is the practical ap¬ 
plication of -die principles of characterology and 
thus depends on the general idea an author holds 
in regard to human nature. Character is prob¬ 
ably best defined as the individual’s way of pre¬ 
ferring or rejecting values. It depends on the 
innate capacities of value-apprehension and on 
the way these values are presented to the Indf- 
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vidual. Therefore the enormous influence of 
social factors.— R.A. 

Cliaracters; Statements or £-values like pleasant, 
true, known, all possible ego attitudes and feel¬ 
ings are so termed. (See Avenarias'). — H.H^ 

Ch’eng: (a) Honesty, sincerity; absence of fault; 
actuality. 

(b) Reverence; seriousness. 

(c) Being one^s true self; absolute true self; 
truth, in the sense of "fulfillment of the self,” 
which "is the beginning and end of material 
existence,” and "without which there is no mate¬ 
rial existence.” "Being true to oneself (or sin¬ 
cerity) is the law of Heaven. To try to be true 
to oneself is the law of man.” “Only those who 
arc their absolute true selves in the world can 
fulfill their own nature,” "the nature of others,” 
"the nature of things,” “help Nature in growing 
and sustaining,” and "become equals of Heaven 
and Earth,” (Early Confucianism, Neo-Con¬ 
fucianism.) 

Being true to the nature of being (of man 
and things), which is "the character of the 
sage,” "the basis of the five cardinal moral 
principles and the source of the moral life.” 
It is "the state of tranquillity without move¬ 
ment.” (Chou Lien-hsi, 1017-1073.) "Sincerity 
(ch’eng) is the way of Heaven, whereas serious¬ 
ness (ching) is the essence of human affairs. 
When there is seriousness, there is sincerity.” 
“Sincerity means ‘to have no depraved thought’.” 
(Ch’Sng X-ch’uan, 1033-1107 and Ch’eng Ming- 
tao, 1032-1086.) 

“It may also be expressed as the principle of 
reality.” (Chu Hsi, 1130-1200.)— W.T.C. 

Cheii^ hsin: Setting one’s own heart right or 
rectifying one’s own heart. When one is upset 
by anger, disturbed by fear, blinded by love, or 
involved in worries and anxieties, one’s mind 
has lost its balance. It must be rectified before 
personal cultivation is possible. (Confucianism). 

— 

Ch’en^ T-ch’uan: (Ch’€ng-I, Ch’eng-cheng-shu, 
1033-1107) Was younger brother of Ch’eng 
Ming-tao. He led an active life as a high 
government official and a prominent teacher. 
"There was no book which he did not read, 
and he studied with absolute sinceritv. With 
the Grea$ Learnings the Analects^ Works of 
and the Chung Yung (Golden Mean) 
as basis, he penetrated all the six (Confucian) 
classics.” He ranks with hia brother as great 
N eo-Conf ucians,— W~ T.C, 

Chen;f ming : The doctrine of the “rectification of 
names” which holds that names should corre¬ 
spond to realities, and serve as standards for 
social organization and personal conduct. The 
actual must in each case be made to correspond 
to the name. (Confucius; Hsiin Tzu, c, 335- 
c. 288 B.C.)—H-H. 

Ch’eng ming: (a) To arrive at understanding 
from being one’s true self This is due to one’s 
nature, whereas to arrive at being one’s true 
self from understanding is a matter of culture. 
(Confucianism). 

(b) The knowledge that rises above distinc¬ 
tions, attainable only when the human mind 
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completely comprehendfi Heavenj nature and the 
moral law. (Chang* Heng-Ch’u, 1020-1077). 

—TF.r.C. 

Ch’eni Ming-tao: (Ch^eng Hou, Ch’eng- Po-tun, 
1032-1086) Served as government official both 
in the capital and in various counties with ex¬ 
cellent records in social and educational achie^ve- 
ments. For decades he studied T'aoisin and 
Buddhism but nnally repudiated them. Together 
with hla brother, he developed new aspects of 
Confucianism and became the greatest Confucian 
since Mencius and a leader of N'eo-Confucianism 
(li hsueh). His works and those of his brother, 
called Erh Ch^Uan-shu (complete works 

of the Ch’^ng brothers), number 107 ckHa'fis, in 
14 Chinese volumes.— 

Gbeii jen: '‘The true man”, the supreme man, the 
pure man, the man of supreme inward power, 
not in the moral sense but in the sense of “pure 
gold”, has limitless inward resources. One who 
has transcended the self and the non-self, and 
life and death, and has reached a state of mysti¬ 
cal union with the universe. (Chuang Tzu be¬ 
tween 399 and 29S B.C.)—HJf. 

Chen ts’a:The true X#ord who directs the opera¬ 
tion of the uni\*erse, to whose existence there is 
no clue. (Chuang Txii, between 399 and 29^ 
B.C.)— W.T.C. 

Chen yuDt The True Prime Unit, bv which the 
vital force (chH) is constituted. It is not mixed 
with, but nourished and cultivated by, the ex¬ 
ternal force. (Neo-Confucianism).— 

Chi; The moving powers the subtle beginning of 
motion; the great Scheme (or germs?) from 
which all things came and to which all things 
return (Chuang Tzii, d. c 295 B.C.); a mechani¬ 
cal arrangement according to which heavenly 
and earthly bodies revolve (Taoist mechanism, 
especially Lieh Tw, third century A.D.); man’s 
pure nature (as in Chuang Tzu, between 399 
and 295 B.C.).— W.T.C. 

eh*!: (a) Breath 1 the vital fluid. 

(b) Forces spirit. 

(c) The vital forces as expressed in the oper¬ 
ation and succession of the active principle 
(>ang) ana tne passive principle (yin) and the 
Five Agents or Elements fwu hsing). To Chou 
Lien-hsi (1017-1073), this material principle is 
identical with yin yang and the Five Elements. 
To Chang Htog-ch’Q (1020-107"^) it is thd 
reality of the Ultimate Vacuity, having the two 
aspects cf yin and yang. It is to the Ultimate 
Vacuity (Tai Hsj) as ice is to water. Ch’eug 
I-ch’uan f 1033-110^) and Ch’eng Ming-tao 
(1032-I0S6) considered all that has physi¬ 
cal form to be identical w'ith the vital force. It 
is the principle cf dlfFerentiation and individua- 
t’on* When a thing disintegrates, the vital force 
is at an end, not to appear again In the creatlire 
process- A new entity is constituted of new vital 
force. Thus it is also the principle of novelty in 
creation. It is produced by Beason (li ).> But to 
the Neo-Confucians, especially Chi Hsi (1130- 
1200), Reason has no control over it. The two 
can never be separated; without it. Reason would 
having nothing to be embodied is. 


(d) In aesthetics; Rhythmic vitality; vitaliz¬ 
ing spirit; strength of expression or brush stroke. 

— W,T.C. 

Ch’i: A material thing, whatever is within the 
realm of matter; corporeality; whatever has 
form. (Confucianism and Neo-Confucianism.) 

— W,T,C, 

Chia: 5peci£catian, a method of appellation or 
designation. “To say ‘a puppy’ or ‘a dog’ is 
speci£cation.” See chtl and u (Neo-Mohism.) 

— W,T,C. 

Chia: The method of hypothesis in argumentation. 
See pien *— TF.T.C. 

Chiao*: (a) Teaching; a body of doctrines, a sys¬ 
tem of morality. 

(b) Religion, especially used in tsung chiac. 
K’ung Chiao (Confucianism) and Tao Chlao 
(Taoism) may either mean (a) the ethical, 
political, and philosophical teachings of Con¬ 
fucius and Lao Tzu respectively and their fol¬ 
lowers, or (b) the state cult of the worship of 
Heaven and ancestors and the folk religion of 
nature and spirit worship ,respectively.— W.T.C. 

Ch'i chia: Ordering one’s home life by the prac¬ 
tice of such virtues as filial piety, respect for one’s 
elder brothers, and parental kindness or love, as 
a necessary condition for the ordering of na¬ 
tional life. (Confucianism).-W^.T.C. 

Chieh hsuan: Emancipation. See Hstian chteh, 

—T^.T.C. 

Ch’ieit: Heaven, symbolized by s in the Eight 
Trigrams (pa kua); the trigram of the male 
cosmic principle, yang, opposite of k’un. 

—F7.T.C. 

Chien ai: The doctrine of “universal love” inter¬ 
preted wholly in terms of utilitarian standards. 
(Mo Tzij, between 500 and 396 B.C.)— HJH. 

C3iien pai: Solidity (of stone) and whiteness (of 
a horse), central problems in the dispute over 
the relationship of substance and quality between 
the Sophists (pien che) and the Neo-Mohists 
(Mo ch6) in ^e third and fourth centuries B-C- 

-Ti7.T.C. 

Chifat (a) Memory, (b) Purpose; will.— W^T.C^ 

Ghih: Uprightness; straightness, honesty; justice; 
“exhausting one’s sincere heart without any arti¬ 
ficiality.”— WJT.C, 

ChQii (a) Wisdom, one of the three Universally 
Recognized Moral qualities of man (ta te), the 
Three Moral Qualities of the superior man (san 
te), the Four Fundamentals of the moral life 
(ssu tuan), and the Five Constant Virtues (wu 
ch’ang). ( Confacianism.) 

(b) Knowledge; intelligence. 

(c) Discriminate knowledge; small knowl- 
odge, which is incapable of understanding Tao. 

(d) Intuitive knowledge (Hang chih). (Wang 
Yang-ming, 1473-1529.)—W.T.C. 

Chih; Marks, designation, pointing at (with a 
finger, chih), an obscure term in the logic of 
Kung-sun Lung <c 400-c 300 B.C.) which can 
be interpreted as: 

(a) Marks or qualities of a thing. All things 
are marks or predicates. 

(b) That which is designated by a name. 

(c) An idea or concept which Kung-sun Lung 
used to designate the universal.— W.T,C. 
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Chih: Basic stuff-, essences solid quality j solid 
’Bvorth. (Confucianism).- W,T,C. 

Chih chih: Extension of knowledg^e or achieving- 
true knowledg-e through the investlg-ation of 
things (ko Vru) and understanding their Reason 
(li) to the utmost, not necessarily by investigat¬ 
ing all things in the world, but by thoroughly 
investigating one thing and then more if neces¬ 
sary', so that the Reason in that thing, and 
thereby Reason in general, is understood. In 
Wang Yang-ming (1473-1529), it means “exten¬ 
sion to the utmost of the mind’s intuiti\e knowl¬ 
edge of good the knowledge of good which 

Mencius calls the good-evil mind and which all 
people have.” (Neo-Confucianlsm).- W.T.C~ 

Chih jen: “The perfect man”, one who has reached 
a state of mystical union with the universe, or 
“one who has not separated from the true.” 
(Chuang Tzu between 399 and 295 B-C.) 

Chih kuo: The ordering of the national life, which 
is the intermediate step between the ordering of 
one’s family life (ch’i chia) and the peace of 
the w'orld. (Confucianism).- W.T.C, 

Chih shan: Highest excellence, perfection; the 
ultimate good, the goal of Confucian ethics and 
education.- W.T,C^ 

ChH hsueh: The intellectual movement in the 
state of Ch’i. See C/jt H via. 

Chiliasm : Teaching and belief of some Jews and 
Christians that the Messiah will appear at the 
end of time to found a glorious kingdom on 
earth which is to last one thousand years 5 also 
called Millenarianism.— 

Chin: Metal, one of the Five Agents or Elements, 
and fourth centuries B.C. where scholars (in¬ 
cluding Shen Tao, Tsou Yen) gathered under 
official patronage to W'rite on and to freely dis¬ 
cuss philosophy and politics. Seat' of learning 
and freedom of thought at the time, w'hich was 
called Ch’i Hsueh.— W.T.C, 

Chin: Metal, one of the Five Agents or Elcments- 
See wu ksrngn —W.T.C. 

Ch’in: (a) Personal experience, or knowledge ob¬ 
tained through the contact of one’s knowing 
faculty and the object to be known. (Neo- 
Mohists.) 

(b) Parents. 

(c) ICinship, as distinguished from the more 
remote relatives and strangers, such distinction 
being upheld by Confucians as essential to the 
social structure hut severely attacked by the Mo- 
hista and Legalists as untenable in the face of 
the equality of men. 

(d) Affection, love, which it is important for 

a ruler to have toward his people and for chil¬ 
dren toward parents. (Confucianism.)- 

Chinese Philosophy: Confucianism and Taoism 
have been the dual basis of Chinese thought, 
With Buddhism presenting a strong challenge in 
medieval times. The former two, the priority 
of either of w'hich is still controversial, rivaled 
each other from the very beginning to the pres¬ 
ent day- Taoism (tao rhia) opposed nature to 
man, glorifying Tao or the Way, spontaneity 
(tail Jan), ^'inaction** (wu wei) in the sense 
of non-artificiality or following nature, simplic¬ 


ity ^^emptiness,” tranquillity and enlight¬ 

enment, all dedicated to the search for “long 
life and lasting \isIon” (in the case of Lao 
TzQ, 570 B-C.!*), for “preserxing life and 

keeping the essence of our being intact” (in the 
case of Yang Chu, c- 440-360 B.C.), and for 
“companionship with nature” (In the case of 
Chuang Tzu, between 399 and 295 B.C.). The 
notes of the ^^equality of things and opinions” 
(ch’i wu) and the “spontaneous and unceasing 
transformation of things” (tzu hua) were par¬ 
ticularly stressed in Chuang Tzu- 

Confucianism (ju chia), on the other hand, 
advocated true manhood ^jen) as the highest 
good, the superior man (chun tzu) as the ideal 
being, and cultivation of life (hsiu shen) as the 
supreme duty of man. It was tow-ard this moral- 
ism and humanism that Confucius (55l-4"^9 
B.C.) taught the doctrines of “chung,” or being 
true to the principles of one’s nature, and “shu,” 
or the application of those principles in rela¬ 
tion to others, as well as the doctrine of the 
Golden Mean (chung yung), i.e., “to find the 
central clue of our moral being and to be 
harmonious w'ith the universe.” Humanism was 
fiiither strengthened by Mencius (3'’l-289 B.C.) 
who insisted that man muvt develop his nature 
fully because benevolence (Jen) and righteous¬ 
ness (i) are natural to his nature which is 
originally good, and again reinforced by Hsun 
Tzu (c. 335-286 B.C.) who, contending that 
human nature is evil, advocated the control of 
nature. Amid this antagonism between natural¬ 
ism and humanism, however, both schools con¬ 
ceived reality as unceasing change (i) and in¬ 
cessant transformation, perpetually in progress 
due to the interaction of the active (yang) and 
passive (yin) cosmic principles. 

Taoism, however, became too mystical, and 
Confucianism too formalistic. “Hundred 
schools” grew and flourished, many in direct 
opposition to Taoism and Confucianism. There 
wras Mohism (Mo, founded by Mo Tzu, be¬ 
tween 500 and 396 B.C.) which rejected for¬ 
malism in favor of “benefit” and “utility” which 
are to be promoted through universal love 
(chien ai), practical observation and applica¬ 
tion, and obedience to the will of Heaven. There 
w'as Neo-Mohism (Mo chc, 300 B.C.) which, 
in trying to prove the thesis of Mohism, de¬ 
veloped .an intricate system of logic. There 
was Sophism (ming chia, 400 B.C.) which dis¬ 
played much sophistry about terms and con¬ 
cepts, particularly about the relationship between 
substance and quality (chien pai). There was 
Legalism (fa chia, 500-200 B.C.) which advo¬ 
cated law, statecraft, and authority as effective 
instruments of government. And finally, there 
was the Yin Yang school (400-200 B.C.) which 
emphasized yin and yang as the two funda¬ 
mental principles, always contrasting but com¬ 
plementary, and underlying all conceivable ob¬ 
jects, qualities, situations, and relationships. It 
was this school that provided a common ground 
for the fusion of ancient divergent philosophical 
tendencies in medieval China* 

Medieval jChinese philosophy was essentially 
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a story of the synthesis of indigenous philoso¬ 
phies and the development of Buddhism. In 
the second century B.C.^ the Yin Yang move¬ 
ment identified itself 'vvith the common and 
powerful movement under the names of the 
Yellow Emperor and Lao Tzu (Huang Lao)* 
This, in turn, became interfused with Con¬ 
fucianism and produced the mixture which was 
the Eclectic Sinisticism lasting till the tenth 
centuiy A.D. In both Huai-nan Tzu (d. 122 
B.C.), the semi-Taoist, and Tung Chung-shu 
(177-104- B.C.), the Confucian, Taoist meta¬ 
physics and Confucian ethics mingled with each 
other, with yin and yang as the connecting 
links. As the cosmic order results from the 
harmony of yin and yang in nature, namely, 
Heaven and Earth, so the moral order results 
from the harmony of yang and yin in man, 
such as husband and wife, human nature and 
passions, and love and hate. The Five Agents 
(wu hsing), through which the yin yang prin¬ 
ciples operate, have direct correspondence not 
only ^with the five directions, the five metals, 
etc,, in nature, but also with the five Constant 
Virtues, the five senses, etc-, in man, thus bind¬ 
ing nature and man in a neat macrocosm- 
microcosm relationship. Ultimately this led to 
superstition, which Wang Ch’ung (27-c. 100 
A.p.) vigorously attacked. He reinstated natu¬ 
ralism on a rational ground by accepting only 
and experience, and thus promoted the 
critical spirit to such an extent that it gave 
rise to a strong movement of textual criticism 
and an equally strong movement of free politi¬ 
cal thought in the few centuries after him. 

In the meantime, Taoism degenerated and 
identified itself writh the lowest forms of religi¬ 
ous worship. Its naturalistic philosophy was 
carried to the point of fatalistic mechanism in 
Lieh T»u (c- 300 A.U.’) and was made the 
theoretical basis for alchemy and the search for 
longevity in Ko Hung (c- 268-c. 334 A.D.). 
In ICuo ^Hsiang (c- 312 A.D.), however, the 
true spirit of Taoism revived. He restored and 
developed the Taoist doctrines of naturalism 
and spontaneous transformation to a position 
of dignity. 

Parallel with these devidopments was the 
growrth of Buddhism in China ,a story too long 
to relate here* Many Buddhist doctrines, latent 
in India, were developed in China. The nihi¬ 
lism of MSdhyamika (Sun-lan, c. 450-<. 1000) 
to the effect that reality is Void in the sense 
of being “devoid** of any specific character, 
was brought to fullness, while the idealism of 
VijiSaptimitravada (YogaeSra, Fahsiang, 563-c. 
1000 ), which claimed that reality in its imagi- 
naxy, dependent and absolute aspects is ^^repre- 
sentation-only,** was pushed to the extreme. But 
tfaew philnsophies failed tiecause their extreme 
positions were not consonant with the Chinese 
ideal of the j^oldeaoL mean. In the meantime, 
China develoiied her own Buddhist philosophy 
consistent with her general philosophical out¬ 
look. We need only mention the Hua-yen 
school (Avatamisaka, 50S) which offered a 
totaliatic philosophy of “all in one** and “one 


in all,” the T*ien-t*aj school (c. S50) which 
believes in the identity of the Void, Transitori¬ 
ness, and the Mean, and in the “immanence 
of 3,000 'worlds in one moment of thought,** 
and the Chin-t*u school (Pure Land, c, 500) 
Vbhich bases is doctrine of salvation by faith 
and salvation for all on the philosophy of the 
universality of Buddha-nature. These schools 
have persisted because they accepted both noa- 
menon and phenomenon, both ens and non-ettSj 
and this “both-and” spiiit is predominantly 
characteristic of Chinese philosophy. 

The most strange development was Ch*an 
(Meditation, Zen, c. 500). It is basically a 
method of “direct intuition into the heart to 
find Buddha-nature,” a method based, on the 
one hand, on the eightfold negation of produc¬ 
tion and extinction, annihilation and perma¬ 
nence, unity and diversity, and coming and de¬ 
parting, and, on the other hand, on the 
affirmation of the reality of the Buddha-nature 
in all things. Its sole reliance on. meditation 
was most un-Chinese, but it imposed on the 
Chinese mind a severe mental and spiritual 
discipline which was invigorating as well as 
fascinating. For this reason ,it exerted tremend¬ 
ous influence not only on Taoism which had 
much in common with it and imitated it in 
eveiy way, hut also on T^eo-Confucianism, 
which stood in diametrical opposition to it. 

Neo-Confucianism developed in three phases, 
namely the Reason school in the Sung period 
(960-1279), the Mind school in the Ming 
period (1388-1644) and the Moral-Law school 
in the Ch-ing period (1644-1911). The central 
idea of the movement is focused on the Great 
Ultimate (T*a£ Chi) and Reason (li)- The 
Great Ultimate moves and generates the active 
principle, yang, when its activity reaches its 
limit, and engenders the passive principle, yin, 
when it becomes tranquil. The eternal oscilla¬ 
tion of yin and yang gives rise to the material 
universe through their Five Agents of Water, 
Fire, Wood, Metal and Earth. Thus, reality is 
a progressively evolved and a well-coordinated 
system. 

This dynamic and orderly character of the 
universe is due to Reason and the vital force. 
As the Ch*Sng brothers (I-ch*uan, 1033-1077, 
and Mln-tao, 1032-1086) said, “All things have 
the same Reason in them.’* Thus, Reason com¬ 
bines 4he Many into One, while the vital force 
differentiates the One into the Many, each with 
iu own “determinate nature.** The two prin¬ 
ciples, however, are not to be sharply contrasted, 
for neither is independent of the other. Reason 
operates through ,and is embodied in, the vital 
force. It IS this cooperative functioning of theirs 
that makes the universe a cosmos, a harmonious 
system of order ud sequence. “Centrality is the 
the universe and harmony is its un— 
alterahle law.** As such the cosmos “is a moral 
ord^. This is the main reason why the greatest 
of the Neo-Coniueians, Chu Hsi (1130-1200) 
said that **the Great Ultimate is nothing bat 
the Reason of ultimate goodness*** 

Furtheimore^ the universe is a social order. 
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and nothing- can stand by itself. At the same 
time, e\er>thin^ has its opposite. two of 

the productions of creation are alike,” and the 
Taoist doctrine of the equality of thing-a must 
re rejected. In the eternal sequence of appear¬ 
ance and disappearance every creation is new, 
ana tiie Budohlst aoctrine of transmigrration 
must be rejected. 

In order to appreciate fully the meaning- of 
the universe ,man must comprehend Reason. 
This can be done by “investigating things to 
the utmost” (ko wu), that is, by “investigating 
the Reason of things to the utmost (ch'iung 
li>,” When sufficient effort is made ,and under¬ 
standing naturklly comes, one*s nature will be 
realized and his destiny will be fulfilled, sinde 
“the exhaustive investigation of Reason, the 
fall realization of one’s nature, and the fulfill¬ 
ment of destiny are simultaneous.” When one 
understands Reason, he will find that “All 
people are brothers and sisters, and all things 
ate my companions,” because all men have the 
same Reason in them. Consequently one should 
not entertain any distinction between things 
and the ego. This is the foundation of the 
Neo-Confuclan ethics of jen, true manhood, 
benevolence or love. Both the understanding of 
Reason and the practice of jen require sincerity 
(ch’eng) and seriousness (ching) which to the 
Neo-Confucians almost assumed religious sig¬ 
nificance. As a matter of fact these have a cer¬ 
tain correspondence with the Buddhist dhyana 
and prajna or meditation and insight. Grad¬ 
ually the Neo-Confucian movement became an 
inward movement, the mind assuming more and 
more importance. 

When it came to the Ming period especially in 
Wang Yang-raing (1473-1529), Reason became 
identified with Mind. Mencius’ doctrine of in¬ 
tuitive knowledge (Hang chih) was revived and 
made the basis of his theory of the Identity of 
knowledge and conduct and the sacred duty of 
man to *^fully exercise his mind” and to ‘‘mani¬ 
fest his illustrious virtues.” 

Wang Yang-ming considered desire as an 
obstacle to the mind. The Neo-Confucians of 
the Ch’ing period, especially Tai Tung-yuan 
(1723-1777), however, argued that since desire 
is part of our nature ,it has its rightful place, 
just as the vital force has its lightful place 
beside Reason. The main problem then would 
be to attain the harmony of human passion 
(ch’ing) and the originally good human nature 
(hsing). Thus Neo-Confucianism reasserted the 
principle of central harmony (chung yung), 
and central harmony is the Moral Law (tao). 
This Law finds expression in constant and or¬ 
derly transformation ,the realization of which is 
Reason. 

It will be seen that hleo-Confucianism Is es¬ 
sentially compatible with western philosophy 
and science. It is to be expected, therefore, Aat 
both Neo-Confucianism and western thought will 
play a great role in any future philosophy in 
China.—PT-r.C. 

References; Alfred Forke, Geschichte der 
neuerer^ chinesischci% Philosophies De Gruyter 


& Co., Hamburg, 193 85 Fung Yu-lan, A His¬ 
tory of Chinese Phtlosophy (ancient period), tr- 
by D. Bodde, Henri Vetch, Peiping, 19375 Hu 
Shih, The De^eloptnestt of the Logical Method 
m Arsciet^t Chituis The Oriental Book Co., 
Shanghai, 1922, 

Chin^: (a) The classics, whether Confucian or 
Taoist. Formerly spelled kii^g. 

(b) Cardinal standards or directions in Con- 
fucian ethics and government.— W.T»C» 

Ching: (a) Reverence. (Ancient Confucianism.) 

(b) Seriousness, the inner state of respect or 
politeness (kung). With respect to daily affairs, 
it is expressed in care, vigilance, attention, etc., 
and with respect to the laws of the universe, it 
is expressed in sincerity (ch’cng), especially to¬ 
ward the Reason (li) of things. “Seriousness is 
the basis of moral cultivation, the essence of 
human affairs, just as sincerity is the way of 
Heaven.” It is “to straighten one’s internal life 
and righteousness (i) is to square one’s external 
life.” It means “unity of mind and absolute 
equanimity and absolute steadfastness.” (Neo- 
Confucianism. )— W. T, C. 

Ching: (a) Bssence. “Bssence and vital force (ch’i) 
constitute things.” 

(b) Purity 5 the pure nature. 

(c) Spirlt 5 intelligence. 

(d) Concentration 3 unity of thought.—IV.T.C. 

Ching: (a) Tranquillity, resti pasaivitys inactivity 5 

“the constant feature of the passive principle.” 
See tung, (Confucianism.) 

(b) Quietude; quiescence; interpreted by the 
Taoist as absence of desire and unity of thought, 
by Confucians in general as the original state of 
human nature, and by Hsun Tzu (c 335-c 288 
B.C.) as the mind not being disturbed by such 
things as dreams.—IV.r.C. 

Ch'ing: Passions; feelings; emotions; Interpreted 
as. 

Ca) Human nature (which is originally tran¬ 
quil) when moved and awakened and expressed 
in the seven feelings (joy, anger, sorrow, fear, 
love,, hatred, and desire), like and dislike, and 
the sense of advantage and disadvantage. 

(b) The impure side of man, born of the 
passive (yin) vital force (ch’i) as contrasted 
with the pure, the nature (hsing) born of the 
active (yang) vital force and expressed in the 
Five Constant Virtues (wu ch’ang). 

(c) Human nature, or feelings original in or 
proper to man.— W.T.C. 

Ch^ing (dynasty) philosophy; See li hsueh and 
Chinese philosophy* — W* T. C* 

Ching shen: The spirit and soul of man, 01 

vital force (ch’i) and the keeper of life of man,” 
which is endowed by Heaven as against the 
physical form which is endowed by Earth. 
(Huai-nan Tzfi, d. 122 B.C.)— W*T,C. 

Chin hsin; Exerting one’s mind to the utmost; 
complete development of one’s mental constitu¬ 
tion, by which one knows his nature and there¬ 
by Heaven. (Mencius, Wang Yang-ming, 1473- 
1529, and Tai Tung-yuan, 1723-1777.)— W*T.C* 

Chin tan; Medicine of immortality. (Taoist al¬ 
chemy, especially Pao^p’o Tzu, c 268-c 334.) 
See Was tan* — W*T.C* 
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Chiu: DuratLon^or “what reaches to different times,” 
or **what unites past and present, morning* and 
evening*#” (Neo-Mohism.)— 

Chiu ch’ou: The Nine Catejgories of the Grand 
Norm (hung* fan) of ancient Confucian philoso¬ 
phy, consisting of the Five Flements (wu hsing*), 
the reverent practice of the £ve functions (of 
personal appearance, speech, vision, hearing, and 
thought), the intensive application of the eight 
governmental measures, the harmonious use of 
the five regulations of time, the establishment 
of the royal standard, the orderly practice of the 
three virtues, the intelligent practice of divina¬ 
tion, the thoughtful following of various indica¬ 
tions, and the revrarding with five kinds of good 
and punishment with six forms of evil.—PF.7.C. 

Ch*iun£ It: Investigation of Reason of things to 
the utmost. A thing is considered by the Neo- 
Confucianists to be an event. A perfect under¬ 
standing of an event can be obtained by investi¬ 
gating to the utmost the Reason underlying it. 
This does not require the investigation of the 
Reason of all things. 'When the Reason in one 
thing is extensively investigated, the Reason in 
other things can be understood. (Neo-Con¬ 
fucianism.)- WJT*Cm 

Cli*i wu: The equality of things and opinionss the 
identity of contraries. Viewed from the stand¬ 
point of Tao, a beam and a pillar are identical. 

So are ugliness and beauty, greatness, wicked¬ 
ness, perverseness^ and strangeness. Separation 
is the same as constructions construction is the 
same as destruction.” Therefore the sages har¬ 
monize the systems of right and wrong, and rest 
in the equilibriuna of nature (tHen chun). “This 
is called following two courses at the same 
time,” (Chuang Tzu, between 399 and 295 
B#C.)—TV.r.C. 

Choice: (a) In ethics the terai choice refers to 
an agent’s act of volition in deciding between 
two or more alternatives. Sometimes it is said 
that wc may choose only between alternative 
courses of action, soduetimes that we may also 
choose between alternative ends of action. In 
either case it is said that choice is deliberate 
and knowing, as compared with preference, 
which may be spontaneous; and that it is one’s 
cho!ces which both determine and express one’s 
moral character. Two further questions arise: 
f a) Are our ^ choices free in the sense of not 
being determined by previous events^ and (b) 
Are our choices simply the determinations of 
our strongest desires?— 

See Cause ^ Determinism^^ Witl^ 

Choice, axiom of, or aanom^ is the 

name to an assumption of logical or 

I*:gicc-matkeniatical character which may be 
Staten as -fellows: Given a class K %ehcse «»em- 
a^e non-empty classes^ there exists a done- 
valued) monadic function f tthose ran^e is AT, 
such that /(jt) e x far all members x of K, 
This had often been employed unconsciously or 
tacitly by mathematicians—^and is apparently 
necessary for the proofs of certain important 
mathematical theorems—but w-as first made ex¬ 
plicit by 2liermelo in 1904', who used it in a 
proof that every class can be w-el 1-ordered- Once 
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explicitly stated the assumption was attacked by 
many mathematicians as lacking in validity or 
as not of legitimately mathematical character, 
but was defended by others, including Zermelo. 

An equivalent assumption, called by Russell 
the multiplicative axiom and afterwards adopted 
by Zermelo as a statement of his Austoahl- 
prineipy is as follows: Given a class K. zuhose 
members are non-empty classes no tzuo of which 
have a member in common^ there exists a class 
A (the Austaahlmenge') all of whose members 
are members of members of JC and which has 
one and only one member in common with each 
member of JC, Proof of equivalence of the 
multiplicative axiom to the axiom of choice is 
due to Zermelo.— A,C, 

£. ^rmelo» Beweis, dass jede Mefige toohlgeord- 
net werden kann, Mathematische Annalen, voL 39 
(1904), pp. 314-516. B. Russell, On some difficult 
ties in the theory of tranifiniie numbers and order 
types. Proceedings of the London Mathematical 
Society, ser. 2, vol. 4 (1906), pp. 29-53. E. 
Zermelo, Neuer Beweis fur die Moglichkeit einer 
W ohloranung, Mathematische Annalen, vol. 65 
(190fi), pp. 107-128. K. Godel, The Consistency 
of the Axiom of Choice and of the Generalized 
Continuum ’Hypothesis with the Axioms of Set 
Theory, Princeton. N. J., 1940. 

Chou Tun-i: (Chou Lien-hsi, Chou Mao-shu, 
1017-1073) Was active in government and was 
a renowned judge. He was the pioneer of Neo- 
Confucianism (l£ hsileh), anticipating the Ch’eng 
brothers. He wrote the T^ung-shu (explanation 
of the Book of Changes) and the T^aichi T*u- 
sku (explanation of the diagram of the Great 
Ultimate), fundamental texts of Neo-Confucian 
ph i 1 os o phy.— W, T, C- 

Chrematistics : (Gr. chrematistike, the art of the 
use of money) A term insisted upon by Ingram 
(1823-1900) and others in a restricted sense 
to that portion of the science of political eco¬ 
nomy which relates to the management and 
regulation of wealth and property, one of the 
efforts to indicate more clearly the content of 
classical economics.— H,H. 

Ghristology; The totality of doctrines constituting 
that part of theology which treats of the nature 
and personality of Christ. First of all Chris- 
tology must concern itself with the promise of 
a Saviour and Redeemer of the human race. It 
includes the study of the prophecies foretelling 
the Messiah, as well as their fulfillment. Further 
it must inquire into the mysteiy of the Incarna¬ 
tion, of the Word made fiesh, and examine all 
the circumstances of the birth, passion, and 
resurrection of Christ. Since He acknowledged 
that He was God, the Son of God, one with the 
Father,^ it becomes necessary to examine His 
credentials. His owm prophecies, miracles, and 
saintly life, which were to serve as evidence that 
’^*5 seat by God and really possessed all 
power in heaven and on earth. Christology must 
^with the human and IDivine nature, their 
relaUon to each other, and the hypostatic union 
of both in one Divine Person, as well as the 
elation of that Person to the Father and the 
Holy ChosL Moreover, the authentic decisions 
of ^e Councils of the Church form an exceed¬ 
ingly^ important portion of all christologlcal 
theories and doctrines, and also the interpreta¬ 
tions of those decisions by theologians.— 
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Chrysippus: (280-209 B.C.) One of the leaders 
of* the Stoic School, whose voluminous writings 
ha\e been coJnpletel)r lost. In many respects he 
deviated from the Stoic speculative courses for 
instance, he combined the principle of natuial 
necessity, or determinism, with the doctrine of 
Pro\idence.— R,B.W. 

Chu: Direct appellation, a method of designation- 
“To call out ‘Puppy!’ is direct appellation.” See 
chia and #. (Neo-Mohism.)—TP'.J'.C. 

Ch'uan: (a; A weight, a standards a balance. 

(b) Power; authority; force. 

(c) Expediency, a Confucian ethical concept 
which justihes deviation from cardinal standards 
or directions (ching) in ethics and government 
under certain abnormal circumstances.— W.T.C- 

Chuang Tzu: (Chuang Chou, Chuang Chi-yuan, 
between 399 and 295 B.C.) The second greatest 
Taoist, was once a petty officer in his native 
state, Meng (in present Honan), in the revolu¬ 
tionary and romantic south. A little-travelled 
scholar, he declined a premiership in favor of 
freedom and peace. His love of nature, his 
vivid imagination and subtle logic make his 
works masterpieces of an exquisite style. Only 
the first seven and a few other chapters of 
Chuang Tzu (English transl. by H. Giles and 
by Feng Yu-lan) are authentic.— W.T.C. 

Ch’uan hsing: Preservation of one’s original na¬ 
ture. (Taoism.)—TY.T.C. 

Ch’uaQ sheng; (a) Preservation of life, by the 
suppression of desires. (Taoism.) 

(b) Completeness of life, that is, “all desires 
reach a proper harmony.” (Taoism.)—PF.T.C. 

Chu Hsi: (Chu Hui-an, Chu Yilan-hui, Chu 
Chung-hui, 1130-1200) Early distinguished him¬ 
self as a patriot-scholar, having repeatedly peti¬ 
tioned the emperor to practice the principles of 
“investigation of things” and “extension of 
knowledge” and not to make peace with the 
invading enemy. But he preferred a life of peace 
and poverty, accepted a number of government 
appointments with a great deal of reluctance. 
His lectures at the White Deer Grotto attracted 
all prominent scholars of the time. The work? 
of this leader of Neo-Confucianism (li hsueh) 
include the Chu Tau Ch^uan^shu (“Complete 
Works,” really Selected Works, partial English 
transl. by J. P. Bruce: The Philosophy of Human 
Nature by Chu Hsi) of 66 Chinese ckiians in 
25 volumes and the Yu Lei (Sayings Arranged 
by Topics) of 140 ckuans in 40 volumes. 

—w.r.c. 

!3hu i wu shih: Unity of mind, with absolute 
steadfastness or impartiality, a state of rever¬ 
ential seriousness (ching). (Ch’eng I-ch’uan, 
1033-1107, and Ch’eng Ming-tao, 1032-1086.) 
W.T.C. 

I!hung: (a) The Mean. See Chung yung, (Con¬ 
fucius.) 

(b) The central self or moral being, in which 
“the passions such as joy, anger, grief, and 
pleasure have not awakened,” and which exists 
“in a state of absolute tranquillity without being 
moved.” See ho* (Early Confucianism; Neo- 
Confucianism. ) 

(c) The central or the proper principle; the 


Moral Law (tao) 5 the “ultimate principle” of 
the universe, “the great basis of existence”; “the 
beginning and the end of the universe.” 

(d) The principle of centrality, which is ob¬ 

servable in everything, that everything should 
have the proper balance of activity and tran¬ 
quillity. (Tung Chung-shu, 177-104 B.C.; 

Ch’eng Ming-tao, 1032-1086.) 

(e) Impartiality j the principle of neutrality 
which is present In every human heart. 

(f) The inner life; the inner principle. (Lao 
Tzu.)— W.T*C* 

Ghung; (a) Being true to the principle of the 

self; being true to the originally good nature 
of the self; being one’s true self; the Confucian 
“central thread or principle” (i kuan) with re¬ 
spect to the self, as reciprocity (shu) is that 
principle with respect to others. See i kuan* 

(b) Exerting one’s pure heart to the utmost, 
to the extent of “not a single thought not having 
been exhausted”; honesty; sincerity; devotion of 
soul; conscientiousness. (Confucianism.) 

‘‘Honesty (chung) is complete realization of 
one’s nature” whereas truthfulness (hsin) is 
“complete realization of the nature of things.” 
“Honesty (chung) Is the subjective side of truth¬ 
fulness (hsin) whereas truthfulness is the objec¬ 
tive side of honesty.” (Ch’eng Ming-tao, 1032- 
1086.) 

“Honesty is exerting one’s heart to the utmost 
whereas truthfulness is the observance of the 
Reason of things.” (Chu Hsi, 1230-1300.) 

(c) Impartiality, especially in love and profit. 

(d) Loyalty, especially to one’s superiors; 
faithfulness.— W*T*C* 

Chun^: Identity, one of the proofs of agreement. 
See Mo ehe* — W*T.C* 

Chunjg yung: (a) The Golden Mean. See Chung 
and i kuan* 

(b) Centrality and harmony, a law “from 
whose operation we cannot for one instant in 
our existence escape”; the central clue to man’s 
moral being which unites him to the universal 
order (or to attain central harmony). (Early 
Confucianism.) 

(c) The Universal and the Changeless which 
18 the true principle of things and the eternal 
law of the universe. (Neo-Confucianism.) 

— W.T.C. 

Chun tu: (a) The superior man, the perfect man, 
the moral man, the noble man. “There may 
have been a superior man who is not a true 
man (jen), but there has never been an inferior 
man (hsiao jen) who is a true man.” The 
superior man “makes upward progress,” “under¬ 
stands profit,” and “despises the ordinances of 
Heaven, great men, and the words of the sages.” 
(Confucius.) 

“The superior man’s moral order is on the 
increase, while the inferior man’s moral order is 
on the decrease.” “The superior man abides by 
what is Internal, whereas the inferior man abides 
by what is external.” (Ancient Confucianism.) 

“The superior man makes advance in the 
moral law, whereas the inferior man makes 
advance in profit.” “The superior man enjoys 
in the fulfillment of the moral law, whereas 
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the inferior man enjoya in the fulfillment of his 
desires.” (Medieval Confucianism.) The su¬ 
perior man <*aee8 vrhat is ^reat and far” and is 
interested in ^‘helping thing^s to pertection,” 
whereas the inferior man “sees what is small 
and near” and is interested in destroying* things.*’ 
(Xeo-Confucianism.) 

(b) A ruler. 

(c) Husband (as in the Odes). — W.T.Cm 
Cicerat (Marcus Tullius, 106-43 B.C.) Famous 

for hit eclectic exposition of general scientific 
knowledge and philosophy, by which he aimed 
to arouse an appreciation of Greek culture in 
the minds of his countrymen, the Romans. 

— M.F. 


Cicero: De NaUtra deetumi De Dis^ 

'puiaiienes Tuscalannei De Jinibus boiseruen et 
ffWflorsM. 

Circular evidence: (Lat. circulus in probando) 
Proof or evidence involving premisses which 
assume the conclusion which is to be estab¬ 
lished.— OJF^K^ 

Cit: (Skr.) Awareness. Cf- sat-dt^nanda. — K*FD. 

Giti; (Skr.) Spirit, highest intelligence.— ICS'JL. 

Ottas (Skr.) In the philosophy of the Yogasutras 
(q.v.) the phenomenal form of mind as the first 
creation of prekrti (q-v.) which is difierentiated 
into mental states^ (erx/ir), such as true and 
knowledge, imagination, memoiy, sleep. 
These states bdtng of the active^ need restraining 
idUsHvrm sdredJ^i zU Yoga) in order to have 
the tme and abiding nature of self (^puruset) 
eosne into its own.— K»F^ 
cashtta: See prims, fmeSe dsiUs. 

Cawifintioa: (Gca*. JCldrtmg, AufklSrsmg) In 
HuumtI: Synthesis of identification, in which 
the aoematk^ sense is given less clearly in an 
earlier t h a n In a later intending. The course of 
potential clarificaCicMa is predelineated horison- 
^y for ereiy^ etemeat of sense that is either 
iw t ea ded emptily or experienced with less than 
^* yj*] j^ * *^ clanly. The horizonal ezperiencingB in 
winds same*** would be given more clearly 

a re exp licable in phantasy. Thus, the cnsenrial 
^wmssoas and the rastge of indet ern dnacy of 
An db^ (and its essential possibility or im- 
fiaMml^> ■■ ateaifed can be In ewi~ 

teJb TIm h fJm r ifirMit m im tk* 

ctffcOT hamd, pn«wirt > l expericndngt of 
be made actual ralber tfian 
(pbanCaaied) — in wUdi caee, 
af clarificatifw !a a rfm/hmij «f 
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Whitehead and Russell, by introducing classes 
into their system only as incomplete symbols, 
“avoid the assumption that there are such things 
as classes.” Their method (roughly) is to re¬ 
interpret a proposition about a class determined 
by a propositional function A as being instead 
an existential proposition, about some proposi¬ 
tional function formally equivalent to A. 

See also formal^ §§ 7, 9.—ri.C. 

Class: (Socio-economic) Central in Marxian so¬ 
cial theory (see Historical materialism) the term 
class signifies a group of persons having. In 
respect to the means of production, such a 
common economic relationship as brings them 
into conflict with other groups having a different 
economic relationship to these means. For ex¬ 
ample, slaves and masters, serfs and lords, 
proletariat and capitalists are considered pairs 
of classes basic respectively to ancient, medieval 
and modern economies. At the same time many 
subordinate classes or sub-classes are distin¬ 
guished besides or within such primary ones. 
In “Revolution and Counter-Revolution” for in¬ 
stance, Marx applies the term class to the fol¬ 
lowing groups: feudal nobility, wealthy bour¬ 
geoisie, petty bourgeoisie, small farmers, pro¬ 
letariat, agricultural laborers, subdividing the 
class of small farmers into two furcher “classes”, 
peasant free-holders and feudal tenants. The 
conflict of interests involved has many manifesta¬ 
tions, both economic and non-economic, all of 
which are considered part of the class struggle 
(q.v.)— 

Qass concept: A monadic propositional func¬ 
tion, thought of as determining a class (q.v.). 

— A.C. 

Class consciousness: The consciousness on the 
part of an individual of his membership in a 
given economic class (q-v.).— 

Class struggle: Fundamental in Marxian social 
thought, this term signifies the conflict between 
classes (q.v.) which, according to the theory of 
historical materialism (see the entry. Dialecti¬ 
cal materialism) may and usually does take 
place in all aspects of social life, and which has 
existed ever since the passing of primitive com¬ 
munism (q.v.). The class struggle is considered 
basic to the dynamics of history in the sense 
that a widespread change In technics, or a 
fuller utilization of them, which necessitates 
changes in economic relations and, in turn, in 
the social superstructure^ is championed and car¬ 
ried through fay classes which stand to gain from 
the change. The economic aspects of the class 
struggle under capitalism manifest themselves 
most cBrectly, Marx held, in disputes over 
a mount of wages;, rate of profits, rate of interest, 
amount of leaat, length of working day, con- 
diriema of work and 13be matters. The Marxist 
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certain effect upon a g-iven class in its conflicts 
with other classes, weakening or aiding it, 
Marxists belie\e that certain kinds of literature 
or art may inspire people with a li\ely sense 
of the need and possibility of a radical change 
in social relations, or, on the contrary, w'ith a 
sense of lethargy or complacency^ and that vari¬ 
ous moral, religious or philosophical doctrines 
may operate to persuade a given class that it 
should accept its lot without complaint or its 
privileges without qualms, or may operate to 
persuade it of the contrary- The Marxist \le\v 
is that every fleld or institution has a history, 
an evolution, and that this evolution is the 
result of the play of conflicting forces entering 
into the fleld, which forces are connected, In 
one W'ay or another, w^ith class conflicts. While 
it is thus held that the class struggle invol\es 
all cultural fields, it is not held that any cul¬ 
tural production or phenomenon, selected or 
delimited at random, can be correlated in a one- 
to-one fashion writh an equally delimited class 
interest.—J-fld'-S. 

Classic: A. Art of the first class (Aulus Oellius). 
B. Greek and Roman art In which perfect bal¬ 
ance between body and spirit is achieved (Hegel)* 
Contrasted with Modern and Romantic.— L.Y. 

Classicism : Taste based on the imitation of classic 
art-—Z-*V* 

Classification: 1. Process of grouping objects into 
classes on the basis of the discovery of common 
properties 3 or the results of such grouping. 2, 
Process of grouping‘species Into genera, genera 
Into still larger genera, and so on to the 
9nuf9% ge^us Cq.v.),— 

Cleanthes: (c. 310-230 B.C ) 2 ^no *5 disciple and 
one of the most prominent thinkers of the Stoic 
School. Of his writings only a hymn to Zeus 
is extant.— R.B.W. 

Clearness: (Ger. Khirheit) In Husserl: Intui¬ 
tional fullness, whether perceptual, fictively per¬ 
ceptual, memorial, or anticipatlonal. See Claris 
ficationy Disiinci^n^sSy and 
Element of Alexandria: (150-217) An early 
Christian thinker and theologian w'ho attempted 
to raise the attitude of faith to the level of 
knowledge 3 he was infiuenced by Plato, Aris¬ 
totle, the Stoics, and Philo Judaeus.- R.B.W. 

2o-consciou8, llxe: (Lat. co- + conscire, to 
know) Consciousness which is dissociated from 
the central core of a personality and of which 
that personality is unaware. The co-conscious 
and the unconscious consisting of neural struc¬ 
tures and processes are, in the terminology of 
Morton Prince, the two species of the subcon¬ 
scious. (TAe Unconsciousj pp. 247 ff.)— LJW^ 

^oenaesthesis: (Gr. Koinos, common -|- aisthesis, 
feeling) Organic sensation (circulatory, diges¬ 
tive etc.) as distinguished from external sensa¬ 
tion (visual, auditory, tactual etc.)- See Somatic 
Datum ^— 

lo^itatio: One of the two attributes (q.v.) of 
God which, according to Spinoza, are accessible 
to the human intellect (EtAica, II, passim). 
Though God is an infinite thinking thing, it is 
not possible so to do fine him 3 God is *' 8 ub- 
stance consisting of infinite attributes, etc.” 


{I&idj I, Def- 6 ), and is thus bej ond the c;-'*? 
of the human mind v hich can knov only 
thous-ht and extension (cJx/evjr-o, -1T\S. 

Qogito: In Husserl: A collects\e name frr spon¬ 
taneous acts, acts in vh'ch the ego ll\eb.—Z3.C- 

*‘Cogito” Argument, The: (I-at. cogito, I think) 
An ar^unnent of the type eniployta by Dct-cartes 
II) £0 establish the existence of the 
self. Descartes* CogUoy ergo su*n (-T think, 
therefore T exist**) is an attempt to establish the 
existence of the self in any act of tlilnk'ng, in¬ 
cluding even the act of doubting. Tlie cogito 
ergo sum is, as Descartes himself insisted, not 
so much inference as a direct appeal to intuition, 
but it has commonly been construed as an argu¬ 
ment because of Descartes* formulation.— L,W. 

Cognition: (Lat. cognosccre, to know) Knowl¬ 
edge in. its widest sense including: (a) non- 
propositional apprehension (perceptifm, memoiy, 
introspection, etc.) as well as (bj propositions 
or judgments expressive of such ap prehension- 
Cognition, along with conation and affection, 
are the three basic aspects or functions of con¬ 
sciousness. See Corssionsnessy EpUie^no'* 

- E.W. 

In Scholasticism: Whatever is known i^, 
as known, an accident of the knowning soul and 
therefore caused by an informing agent. All 
knowledge ultimately is due to an affection of 
the senses which aze Informed fay the agency of 
the objects through a medium. The immutation 
of the sense organ and the corresponding acri- 
deutal change of the soul are called species 
sensihilis impressa. The conscious percept is the 
species expressa. Intellectual knowledge stems 
from the phantasm out of which the active in¬ 
tellect disengages the universal nature which ar 
species intelligibilis impressa infoims the passive 
intellect and there becomes, as conscious concept, 
the species expreKsa or ^erbtim mentis. Sensory 
cognition is a material process; but it is not the 
matter of the particular thing which enters into 
the sensory faculties; rather they supply the 
material foundation for the sensible form to be¬ 
come existent within the mind. Cognition is, 
therefore, ^‘assimilation” *of the mind to its ob¬ 
ject. The cognitive mental state as w'cU as the 
species by which it originates are “images** of 
the object, in a metaphorical or analogical sense, 
not to be taken as anything like a copy or a 
reduplication of the thing- The senses, depend¬ 
ing directly on the physical influence exercised 
by the object, cannot err; error is of the judg¬ 
ing reason which may be misled by Imagination 
and neglects to use the necessary critique.— R.A. 

Abstractive I That meaning of cognition 
which lacks one of the two requisites for in¬ 
tuitive knowledge: for in abstractive cognition, 
cither we know things through other things, 
and not through their proper images——or 'we 
know things that are not present: e.g., the 
knowledge we now have of God, through crea¬ 
tures—or the knowledge we have of Adam, a 
being not present to us. 

Comprehensivez Strictly speaking, that which 
is adequate to or fully commensurate with the 
object,—a knowledge in which the whole object 
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is known completely and in e\ery way in which 
it can be known—even to all the effects and 
consequences with which it has an intrinsic con¬ 
nection. This knowledge must be clear, ceitain, 
evident, and quidditative, because it is the most 
perfect type of knowledge corresponding to the 
object. S-g.j God*B complete knowledge of 
Himself. 

Intuitive', Requires two things: ( 1 ) that it le- 
sult from the proper species, or the proper Image 
of the object Itself, impressed upon the mind by 
the object or by God, and (2) that it bear 
upon an object that is really present with the 
greatest clearness and certitude. Our knowledge 
of the sun is intuitive while we are looking at 
the sun, and that knowledge which the blessed 
have of God is intuitive. 

Quidditative', In the strict sense. Is that which 
arises^ from the proper image of an object, like 
intuitive knowledge, and besides, penetrates dis¬ 
tinctly, with a clear, proper, and positive con¬ 
cept, the essential predicates of a thing even to 
the last difference. The knowledge which God 
has of Himself is of this kind. But ^uidcittatiz^e 
hfiotLledge in the wide sense is any knowledge 
of the quiddity or essence of an object, or any 
definition explaining what a thing is-— H,G, 

Co^itive Meaning, Cognitive Sentence; See 
Meaning, Kinds of, 1* 

Cognoacendnm: (pi. cognoscenda^ (Lat. cog- 
noscerc, to know) The object of a cognition. 
Cognosctmda may be (a) real and existent e.g. 
m TOTdical perception and memory,- (b) abstract 
and ideal in conception and valuations (c) 
fictitiow, in imagination and hallucination. 
See Obfect, Objective. — L.W. 

Cohen, Hermann: (1842-1918) and Paul Na- 
torp (1854-1924) were the chief leaders of the 
|*Marburg School” which formed a definite 
tmneh of the Heo-Kantian movement. 'VSHiereas 
the original foundexa of this movement, O- 
l.iebmann and ^ Fr. A. Lange, had reacted to 
scientific empiricism by again calling attention 
to the iK priori elements of cognition, the Mar¬ 
burg school contended that all cognition was 
exclusively « Thry definitely rejected not 

only the notion of ^^things-in-themselves” but 
even that of anything immediately "given*' in 
experience. There is no other reality than one 
posited by thought and this holds good equally 
for the object, the subject and Cod. Nor is 
^ught in its effort to "determine the object 
— X limited by any empirical data but solely 
^ thought. Since in Ethics Kant 

himserf had already endeavored to eliminate 
all empirical elements, the Marburg school was 
perhaps closer to him in this field than in 
eristemologv. The sole goal of conduct is ful¬ 
fillment of duty, the achievement of a 

society o^a nixed according to moral principles 

The Marburg school «aa probably the mott ia- 
fiuential philosophic trend la CSermany in (he 
I-i« -“1 years before the First World War. The 
most outstandinsr present-day champion of their 
t’limon is Ern-t Cassirer (born 18”4), Coher 
and Natorp tried to rc-interpret Plato as well as 


Kant. Following up a suggestion first made by 
Lotze they contended that the Ideas ought to 
be understood as laws or methods of thought 
and that the current view ascribing any kind 
of existence to them was based on a misunder¬ 
standing of Aristotle's.— H.G. 

Cohen, Morris Raphael; (1880-) Emeritus Pro¬ 
fessor of Philosophy of the College of the City 
of New York. His contributions have been many 
in the fields of social, political and legal phi¬ 
losophy. He describes his view in general as 
realistic rationalism, a view that emphasizes the 
importance of intellect or reason as applied to 
what is, rather than in vacuo* He has found 
the principle of polarity a fruitful means of 
resolving antinomies. His best known works are 
Reason and Nature and Lara and the Socud 
Ot d er* — L*E.Dm 

Coherence Theory of Xruth: Theory of knowl¬ 
edge which maintains that truth is a property 
primarily applicable to any extensive body of 
consistent propositions, and derivatively applica¬ 
ble to any one proposition in such a system by 
virtue of its part in the system.— A*C.B. 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor: (1772-1834) Lead¬ 
ing English poet of his generation along with 
his friend and associate, 'W'illiam V/ordsworth. 
He was for a time a Unitarian preacher and his 
writings throughout display a keen interest in 
spiritual affairs. He was among the first to 
bring the German idealists to the attention of 
the English reading public. Of greatest philo¬ 
sophic interest among his prose works are* 
Siographia Literaria, Aids to Reflection and 
Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. His influ¬ 
ence was great upon his contemporaries and also 
upon the American transcendentalists.— L*E*D. 
Collective and Distributive Properties: A 
general term is taken in its collective sense 
when what is predicated of its applies to its 
designation as a W''hole, rather than to each of 
the individual members belonging to it 5 the 
distributive properties are those that apply only 
in the latter way. 

Colligation: (Lat. con + Ixgare, to bind) The 
assimilation of a number of separately observed 
facts to a unified conception or formula. The 
term was introduced by Whewell who gives the 
example of the idea of an eliptical orbit which 
‘‘unifies all observations made on the positions 
of a planet” (see Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sc^^nces, I Aphorism 1). J. S. Mill appropri¬ 
ates the term and carefully differentiates it from 
induction: whereas colligation Is a simple "de¬ 
scription” of observed facts, induction is an 
extension to the unknown and to the future. 
Sen Logic, nr, ii, § 4^L.TF. 

Combinations (Lat. combinare, to join) The 
process of forming a new whole by the union 
^ parts; also ^e product of such union. Two 
7 pes of combination are distinguishable: (a) 
Conspositiom is a union of parts such that the 
Cfmponeitt part, are diKernlble iu the com¬ 
pound. Thu. the visual and factual data «hich 
combine to form a total percept are recognizable 
in the resultant peteept. (b) Fuiian it a union 
of parU into a whole in which the identity of 
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the parts is cbliterated. Th».s the 
of t\^o sense images to form a new quality 
would, if this phenomenon were psychologically 
possible, be an instance of p5>chic fusion- See 
Psych:c Fusion. — L.W. 

CZotnbination of Ideas: According to Locke and 
his followers, the process by which the mind 
forms complex iceas out of the simple ideas fur¬ 
nished to it by experience, and one of the three 
ways in which the mind by Its own actK"ity 
can get new ideas not furnished to it from 
w'ithout (Locke, Essay concerning Human Un- 
dersfandingj Bk- 11, ch- 12, 22). Conceived 
sometimes as a mechanical, sometimes as a 
quasi-chemical process.— W.K.F. 

Combinatory Logic: A branch of mathematical 
logic, which has been extensively investigated by 
Curry, and which is concerned with analysis of 
processes of substitution, of the use of variables 
generally, and of the notion of a function. 
The program calls, in particular, for a system 
of logic in which variables are altogether elimi¬ 
nated, their place being taken by the presence 
in the system of certain kinds of function sym¬ 
bols. For a mare detailed and exact account, 
reference must be made to the papers cited 
below. C. 

M. SchdnfinkeU 'Cher die Baustetne der mathe^ 
mati\chen L^ogik, Mathematische Annalen, vol. 92 
n924), pp. 305-31d. H, B. Currv, Crundlagen 
der kombinatorischen Lo^ik, American Journal of 
Mathematics, vol, 52 (1930), pp. 509-536, 789-834. 
H. B. Cur^', The umtersal quantifier in com¬ 
binatory logic. Annals of Mathematics, ser. 2, vol. 
32 <1931), pp- 154-180- B. Curry, Apparent 

tariahles itfym the standpoint of combinatory logic. 
Annals of Mathematics, ser. 2, vol. 34 <1933)» 
pp, 381-404. H. B. Curry, Functionality in com¬ 
binatory logic. Proceedings of the National Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences, vol. 20 (1934), pp. 584-590. J. B. 
Rosser, A mathematical logic tvithout variables. 
Annals of Mathematics, ser. 2, vol. 36 (1935). pp. 
12'^-150, and Duke Mathematical Journal, vol. 1 
(1935), pp. 328-355. H. B. Curry, A revision of 
the fundamental rules of combinatory logic. The 
Journal of Symbolic Lo^ic, vol. 6 (1941), pp, 41- 
53- H. B. Curry, Consistency and completeness of 
the theory of camhinatars, ibid., pp, 54-61. 

Comedy: In Aristotle a play in which 

chief characters behav'e wrorse than men do in 
daily life, as contrasted with tragedy, where the 
main characters act more nobly. In Plato’s 
Symposium, Socrates argues at the end that a 
w’riter of good comedies is able to write good 
Iragedies. See Comic. Metaphysically, comedy 
in Hegel consists of regarding reality as ex¬ 
hausted in a single category. Cf- Bergson, Le 
rire (Laughter). 

Commentator, Xhe: H'ame usually used for 
Averroes by the medieval authors of the 13th 
century and later. In the writings of the gram¬ 
marians (^modistae^ dealing with modis signsfi~ 
cands) often used for Petrus Heliae.— R.A* 
Comteon Sense: In Aristotle’s psychology the 
faculty by which the common sensibles are per¬ 
ceived. It is probable also that Aristotle attrib¬ 
ute to this faculty the functions of perceiving 
what wc perceive and of uniting the data of 

different senses into a single object.- G.R.M. 

Common Sense Realism: A school of Scottish 
thinkers founded by Thomas Reid (1710-96) 


which attempted to set up a theory of knowl¬ 
edge which would support the realistic belief of 
the man on the street. (See Naive Realism.') 
The school began a movement of protest against 
Locke’s theory which led to an eventual sub¬ 
jective idealism and skepticism.— V.F. 

Common Sensibles: (Lat. sensibilla communia) 
In the psychology of Aristotle the qualities of a 
sense object that may be apprehended by several 
senses $ e.g. motion (or rest), number, shape, 
size; in distinction from the proper sensibles, or 
qualities that can be apprehended by only one 
sense, such as color, taste, smell.— G.R.M. 

Communication: A term used to refer to a cer¬ 
tain feature of sign-situations, viz. the identity, 
similarity or correspondence of what is under¬ 
stood by the interpreter w'ith what is, or is 
intended to be, expressed by the speaker. 

By a familiar ambiguity the term is used in¬ 
discriminately to refer either to the process by 
which such accord.'ince is brought about, or that 
with regard to which accord between the speaker 
and interpreter is achieved. 

The definition is Intended to cover the com¬ 
munication of attitudes, evaluations, desires, etc., 
as well as of judgments or assertions. See Func¬ 
tions of Language, Speech Situation. - Ad.B. 

Communication: (Lat. communicare, to share) 
Intercouibe between minds or selves whereby 
sensations, imagery or conceptional meanings are 
transferred from one to another. Communica¬ 
tion includes: (i) ordinary sense-mediated com¬ 
munication by means of speech, writing, gesture, 
facial expression and bodily attitude and (ii) 
allegedly direct contact betwxen minds by mental 
telepathy and other occult means. See Teleg- 
nasis; Telepathy. - L.W* 

Communism: (Marxian) In its fullest sense, 
that stage of social development, w'hich, follow¬ 
ing socialism (q.v.) is conceived to be character¬ 
ized by an economy of abundance on a world 
wide scale in which the state as a repressive force 
(army, jails, police and the like) is considered 
unnecessary because irreconcilable class antagon¬ 
isms will have disappeared, and it will be pos¬ 
sible to apply the principle, “from each accord¬ 
ing to ability, to each according to need” (Marx: 
*^Gotha Program”). It is held that the release 
of productive potentialities resulting from social¬ 
ized ownership of the means of production will 
create a general sufficiency of economic goods 
W'hich in turn will afford the possibility of edu¬ 
cational and cultural development for all, and 
that under such conditions people will learn to 
live in accordance with valued standards with¬ 
out the compulsion of physical force represented 
by a special apparatus of state power. It is 
considered that by intelligent planning, both 
economic and cultural, it will then be possible 
to eradicate the antagonism between town and 
country and the opposition between physical 
and mental labor. It is now considered in the 
U. S. S- R. that the principal features of com¬ 
munist society, with the exception of the^'wither- 
ing away” of the state, may be attained in one 
country of an otherwise capitalist world. 
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Tr^£.<v c'^nside’-ed this a false version of 

Commutative law is any law of the form * o y 
X f 'ftath the ticonCmti n.al> etc-, re- 
p.ic>g ei-ality—compare Associative lazo~ Com- 
"i-t-: e la^vs of sodlt-on and mi-Jtiplication 
.j In ar dimetlc, also in the theory of real 
etc- Jn the prooosit^onal calculus there 
a-r- laws of conjunction* both kinds 

t J ‘.-nettt-n, the biconditional, alternati^^e de¬ 
nial and its duals also corrcspondinir laws in 
the algebra of classes. -d- C~ 

Comparison: (Lat. com^ + equal) The act 

cf ciisccrning or describing die common proper¬ 
ties possessed by two or more objects} or the 
result of such discernment or description- 

— A,C.R. 

Cotnpatfaiy: (Ger. MIteinanderfuhlen) Men feel 
vlth each other the same sorrow, the same pain. 
It Is a with-each-other feeling- Only psychical 
^li^erliig can thus be felt, not physical pain. 
There "s \o sytnaguny. Sec Byrn-pathy^ — H»H» 
Completeness: A logistic system- (q- v.) may be 
called co-^nplete if there is no formula of the 
ivstem which is not a theorem and which can 
be added to the list of primitive formulas (no 
f then change being made) without rendering the 
system Irconsistent, in one of the senses of 
conustefscy (q. v-). The pure propositional cal- 
cjIls— as explained under logicformal, § 1—is 
complete in this sense- 

Gi^ien the concept of semantical truth (q. v.), 
wc may also define a logistic eywtctn as complete 
if every true formula of the system is a theorem. 
This sense of completeness is not, in general, 
equivalent to the other, and may be the weaker 
one if formulas containing free variables occur. 
See Logic^ formal^ §§ 3, 6-—-d.G. 

Complex: (JL-at. complecti, to entwine around, 
comprise) 1- Anything that possesses distinguish¬ 
able parts, or the property of possessing dis¬ 
tinguishable parts. 2. Anything that possesses 
distinguishable parts which are related in such 
a way as to give unity to the whole} or the 
property of having parts so related.— A.C^B* 
Complication: (Lat. com -f* plicatio, folded to¬ 
gether) The union or act of combining more or 
less disparate elements into a single whole im- 
pressten or idea. The term usually has reference 
to the synthesis of sense data in perceptions, or 
of perceptions in a unifying idea.—O-F^AT- 
Gmposites (Scholastic) The existing bd!ng as 
compoaed of prime matter (q.v.) and form 
The human composite: matter informed 
by the spiritual and rational soul.—ZZ.A. 
Compestte idea: Any idea that consists of a 
fusion of sentient elements, which together are 
presumed to pass the threshold of consciousness. 
In logic, a compound of undefined ideas by way 
of definition.— 

CkmnpoaitkMi is the form of valid inference of 
the propositional calculus from A B and 
A C to A ^ BC. The loco of composition^ 
is dbe tbeoretn of the propositional calculus: 

IP => 9'ilP ^ rj Ip grj. A.C. 
CkmpcMtatiosi and EKviaiao, fallacies of: Semi- 
formal logical fallacies. Xa the fallow of com¬ 


position it is assumed that what characterizes 
individ-ials qua individuals will likewise char¬ 
acterize groups of these same individuals 
qua groups. In that of division what is 
taken as validly applying to the group as a 
whole is then assumed to apply with equal 
validity to the individuals constituting said 
group. Called semi-fonmal because they involve 
passing from the distributive to the collective 
use of terms and vice versa-— 

Compossibslity: Those things are compossible in 
X.eibniz’8 philosophy which are literally “co¬ 
possible,” i.e., which may exist together, which 
belong to the same possible world. Since meta¬ 
physical possibility means for Leibniz simply 
the absence of contradiction, two or more things 
are compossible If, and only if, their joint 
ascription to a single world Involves no con¬ 
tradiction. All possible worlds are held by 
Leibniz to have general laws analogous to those 
of our own actual world. Compossibllity for 
any set of things, consequently, involves their 
capacity to be brought under one and the same 
general system of laws. That this last provision 
is important follows from the fact that Leibniz 
affirmed all simple predicates to be compatible. 

—^FX-TT. 

Compound : (Lat. con ponere, to place) A 

complex whole formed by the union of a num¬ 
ber of parts in contrast to an element which is 
a simple unanalyzable part. A mental com¬ 
pound is a state of mind formed by the com¬ 
bination (see Combination) of simple mental 
elements, either conscious or unconscious.— Zr.W. 
Compound Theory of Mind : The conception of 
mind as a compound of psychological elements 
analogous to a chemical compound. See Fsy- 
chological Atomism* - DJW. 

Comprehension; (Lat. com -f- prehendere, to 
grasp) The act or faculty of understanding, 
intellectual grasp, or insight. Comprehension 
may be achieved variously by: (1) unifying and 
relating manifold facts or ideas} (2) deducing 
something from premises; (3) accommodating 
new facts or Ideas to established knowledge; 
(4) seeing a thing or idea in its proper or 
significant context; (5) relating a fact or idea 
to something known, universal and subject to 
law. Comprehension carries sometimes the spe¬ 
cial connotation of thorough understanding. 
Logic i The sum of characteristics which connote 
a class notion 83 rmbolized by a general term. 
Also, the features common to a number of in¬ 
stances or objects. Thus, the connotation (q-v.) 
or intension (q.v.) of a concept. See Intension*. 

—O.F.K* 

Compresence: (Lat. com praesentia from praess^ 
to be present) The togetherness of two or more 
items, for example, the coexistence of several 
^l**nents in the unify of consciousness. In* Ae 
terminology of S. Alexander (^Space^ Time and 
Deity)^ an unique kind of togeAerness whiA 
underlies cognition.— 

Comte, Auguste: (1798-1857) Was bom and 
lived during a period when political and social 
conditions In France were highly unstable. In 
refiectlng Ae spirit of his age, he rose against 
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the tendency prevalent among- his predecessc»“=5 
to propcand philosophic doctrine? £n disregard 
of the facts of nat-''e and societi'- H:s o’t 
was directed particularly against traditional 
metaphysics -with its endless specula^ionsj count¬ 
less assumptions, and futile controversies. 70 
his views he gave the name of positivism- Ac¬ 
cording to him, the history of humanity should 
be described in terms of three stages. The £r5t 
of these was the theological stage when people’s 
interpretation of reality was dominated by super¬ 
stitions and prejudicess the second stage was 
metaphysical when people attempted to compre¬ 
hend, and reason about, reality, but were un¬ 
able to support their contentions by factsj and 
the third and £nal stage w’as positive, when 
dogmatic assumptions began to be replaced by 
factual knowledge- Accordingly, the history of 
thought was characterized by a certain succession 
of sciences, expressing the turning of scholarly 
interest toward the earthly and human affairs, 
namely: mathematics, astronomy, ph^'sics, chem¬ 
istry, biology, and sociology. These doctrines 
were discussed in Comte’s main work, Cofirs de 
p^iloSophie positive. — R,BAV^ 

Conation: (Lat. conatio, attempt) Referring to 
voluntary activi^.— V.Fm 

Conatus: The drive, force, or urge possessed by a 
thing which is directed towards the preservation 
of its own being. Since, for Spinoza, all things 
are animated, the term is used by him in a 
broader meaning than that accorded it, for ex¬ 
ample, in the Stoic philo'^ophy. Spinoza main¬ 
tains that there is no conatus for self-destruction 
{Ethica^ III, 4s see also IV, 20 Schol., etc-); 
rather, the conatus relates to a thing’s *‘paw'er 
of existence”, and he thus speaks of it as a 
kind of amour propre (jtatuurlyke Liefdey which 
characterizes a speci£c thing. See Short Tr., 
App. U.—W.S.W. 

Conceivflbility : The quality or condition of tak¬ 
ing Into and holding an idea in mind. It has 
come to mean any affection of the mind or any 
apprehension, imagining or opinion of the mind. 
It is a necessary though not sufficient criterion 
for the truth of said idea or affection, etc. 

— C.IC.D. 

Concept: In logic syn. either with propositional 
function (q. \.) generally or with monadic 

propositional function. The terminology asso¬ 
ciated with the word function is not, however, 
usually employed in connection w’ith the -word 
concepts and the latter word may serv'e to 
avoid ambiguities which have arisen from loose 
or Variant usages of the w^ord function (q- v.); 
or it may reflect a difference in point of view% 

A. C. 

In scholasticism; the *^word of the mind” 
(verhum mentisy by which the possible in¬ 
tellect expresses (therefore also in later writers 
species expressay the universal nature disengaged 
by the active intellect from the phantasm and 
transmitted as species intelli^ihilis to the possible 
intellect.— R.A. 

In Kant: In the strict sense, any generic 
or class term, exclusive or relational terms 
or categories. Sometimes, loosely, any general 


cir arsiract representation-—O-F-AT. 

In Husserl: 1. An expressible sense. 2. An 
eiaos as intended.— D.C» 

Conception: (Lat. concipere, to take together) 
Cognition ot a*"*stri''Cta or universals as dis¬ 
tinguished from cognition of concreta or particu¬ 
lars- (See Ab-lractum.) Conception, as a mode 
of cognition, may or may not posit real or 
subsistent universals corresponding to the con¬ 
cepts of the mind. See Conceptualisms Con¬ 
ceptual Realism. —L.ir. 

Conceptualism : A solution of the problem of uni- 
versals which seeks a compromise between ex- 
tieme nominalism (generic concepts are signs 
which apply indifferently to a number of par¬ 
ticulars) and extreme realism (generic concepts 
refer to subsistent universals). Conceotualism 
offers '•’aWous interpretations of conceptual ob¬ 
jectivity: (a) the generic concept refers to a 
class rvf resembling particulars, (b) the object of 
a concept is a universal essence pervading the 
particular®, b jt h iv ing no reality apart from 
them, fc) concerts refer to abstracta, that is to 
say, to ideal objects envisaged by the mind but 
having no rretaphv sical status.— L.IJ". 

See Scholasticism. 

Conceptual Realism: Theoiy which ascribes ob¬ 
jectivity of some so-t to conceptual cognition; 
includes extreme or Platonic realism and con¬ 
ceptualism but excludes nominalism. See Con- 
cett^tal^^i'i. - C.IV. 

Concomitance: (Latin concotnitanfia^ accompani¬ 
ment), liferally the act or state of being asso¬ 
ciated, the term has received w'idc currency in 
logic, particularly since John Stuart Mill clear¬ 
ly formulated the method of concomitant varia¬ 
tions, as the concurrent existence, appearance or 
disappearance of certain characters which, under 
circumstances, admit but do not necessarily 
postulate causal interrelatedness.— K.F.L,. 

Precise conjunction or accompaniment, spatial 
or temporal.— C.A.B. 

Concrete: Anything that is specific or Individ¬ 
ual- The term is opposed to “general” or to 
^‘abstract’\ terms which stress common char- 
acteri<^tlcs or qualities considered apart from 
their specific setting.—V-P. 

Concrete Universal: In Hegel’s system a cate¬ 
gory is concrete when it possesses the basic 
character of the real, i.e. tension, change 
dialectical opposition. Such a universal com¬ 
prises a synthesis of two opposite abstractions; 
and with one exception, it in turn becomes an 
abstract member of a pair of logical opposites 
united or ^^sublated” in a higher category. The 
lowest of such dynamic or concrete universals is 
Becoming, which is a dialectical synthesis of 
Being and Not-Being. The only absolutely con¬ 
crete universal, however, is Reality itself, the 
World Whole, conceived as an all-inclusive, 
organic system of self-thinking Thought. 

2. Neo-idealism (q-v.) in Italy introduces ft 
second type of concrete universal whose elements 
lack the character of dialectical opposition and 
logical abstractness.- W.I^. 

Concretion: (Lat. concresco, to grow together) 

A uniting or growing together.—V.jP. 
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Santayana calls universals ^‘concretions of dis- 
course,*^ (^Lsfe of Reason^ vol. I (^Reason in 
Common Bense)'^^ 

Concupiscence: (Lat. con H~ cupere^ to desire 
wholly or altog-ether) Desiie for pleasure or de¬ 
light of the senses j as such it is a desire which 
is natural^ necessary and proper to man. But 
when this desire operates independently of, or 
contrary to the rig-ht rule of reason, then con¬ 
cupiscence is a bad habit or vice, contrary to 
nature, and thus opposed to the virtue of tem¬ 
perance or “nothing' in excess.’’ In an extended 
sense, concupiscence may apply to desire for 
objects arousing appetites other than those of 
the senses*— 

Concurrence: The doctrine of Augustine that be¬ 
fore the Fall it was possible for man not to 
sin, but he needed God’s help, adjutortum sine 
quo non^ After the Fall man needs God’s grace 
or concurrence which acts with him, adjutorium 
quo, with which he must co-opexate. The term 
also signifies, concursus, or the general co¬ 
operation of Ood, the primary cause, with the 
activity of all creatures, as secondary causes. 

— 

Concursus dei (or divinus) : (Lat. Divine con¬ 
current activity) The divine activity in its re¬ 
lation to the finite causes in the development 
of the world and the free will of man. The 
term suggests that divine activity runs parallel 
with the activity of things and creatures. The 
concursus dei is differently conceived depending 
on whether the stress is laid on the divine 
action or on the action of secondary causes. 

Condiguity: A characteristic of merit which im¬ 
plies equality and proportionality between service 
rendered and its recompense, to which there is 
a claim on the ground of justice. Merit of this 
description is called condign merit, or meritum 
de condi^no. — J.3nR, 

Condilluc, Etienne: (17IS-1780) French sensa¬ 
tionalist. Successor of Locke. In his TraiiS 
des sensations, he works out the details of a 
system based on Lockean foundations in which 
all the human faculties are reduced in essence 
to a sensory basis. Understanding, in all its 
is deemed nothing more than the com¬ 
parison or multiplication of sensations. He is 
important today for his having followed the 
lead of Locke in pointing the way to psychology 
to profit by observation and experience.——L.jF.JD. 
B. Condillac, Trmte des s^^sthnes, 1846; Traile 
des sensations, 1854; Lan^e des calculs, 1858. 

Condition: (Lat. conditio, agreement, condition) 

1, The if-clause in an implicative proposition. 

2. Cause 3. Necessary cause as 

opposed to sufficient cause.— A.C.B. 

Conditional: The sentential connective =5. See 
Lo^Sc, formal, § 

A sentestce of the form A = B (or a proposi- 
tson expressed by such a sentence)—^verbally, “if 
A then —may be called a conditional sentence 

(or proposition). C. 

Conditional Immortality: A teaching afiSrmlng 
diat immortality is a gift of God conferred on 


believers in Christ, who become the children of 
God, and denying that the human soul is im- 
nioitdl by nature.— J.J.R, 

Conditional Morality: Any system of morals 
which has for its basic principle what Kant 
calls a hypothetical imperative, e.g., a system 
of morals which reasons that we should act in 
certain ways because such actions will bring us 
happiness, assuming that we want happiness. 
See Hypothetical imperatives .— 

Conditioned Reflex: See Conditioned Response, 
Conditioned Response: Response of an organ¬ 
ism which, originally produced by its “natural” 
stimulus, is subsequently produced in the absence 
of the original stimulus by a substitute or “con¬ 
ditioning” stimulus. Thus if S represents an 
original stimulus (in Pavlov’s experiment, the 
presentation of food to a dog) and R is the 
natural response (the salivary flow of the dog) 
and if is a conditioning stimulus associated 
with 5 (the ringing of a bell at the time of 
presenting food to the dog) then R, produced 
by S' in the absence of 5 is said to he a con¬ 
ditioned or conditional response. See Be^a-s.ior- 
ism. — L,W. 

Conditiones sine quibus non: A phrase descrip¬ 
tive of such accompanying conditions without 
the presence of which it is impossible for a 
cauu.e to produce an effect, conditions for which 
there aie no substitutes.— J.J.R. 

Conduct: (Lat. conducere, to bring together) (a) 
Voluntary behavior of any sort, actual or in¬ 
tended. Action for which a person may be held 
responsible. Subject-matter of ethics which seeks 
to determine right and wrong action or proper 
and Improper conduct. Deportment. 

(b) In psychology: Behavior of a living or¬ 
ganism reacting to environmental stimuli. See 
Beha\ iorism.— A.J.B, 

Configuration: (Lat. configurare from con, to¬ 
gether and figurare, to form) A structural pat¬ 
tern at the physical, physiological or psychologi¬ 
cal level. The term has been suggested to 
translate the German Gestalt. See Gestalt 
Psychology*—LJWm 

Configurationism : A suggested Bngllsh equivalent 
for Gestalt Psychology. See Gestalt Psychology. 

Confirmation, Confirmable: See Verification 3,4. 

Conflict: The psychological phenomenon of 
struggle between competing ideas, emotions or 
tendencies to action. J. F- Herbart {^I^ehrbuch 
der Psychologie, 1816) enunciated a doctrine of 
conflict of ideas in accordance with which ideas 
opposed to the mind’s dominant Ideas are sub¬ 
merged below the threshold of consciousness. 
The doctrine of conflict has been revived by 
recent psychoanalytic psychology (see Psycho^ 
analysis) to account for the relegation to the 
subconscious of Ideas and tendencies intolerable 
to the conscious mind-—Z-.TV- 

Confucius: (K’ung Ch’iu, K’ung Chung-ni, 

KL’ung Fu-txu or Grand Master K’ung, 557-479 
B.C.) Was born of a poor and common family 
in the state of Lu (in present Shangtung), a 
descendant of the people of Sung. His father 
died soon after his birth. When he grew up, 
he was put in charge of a granary, then cattle 
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and sheep, and then public works in his nail's*e 
state. Later he became Grand Secretary of Jus¬ 
tice and then Chief Minister. He reg-ained some 
territory lost to a neighboring' state purely bv 
his moral force, executed a minister whb created 
disorder, and brought peace to the land to the 
extent that things lost on the highways were 
not stolen. 

In 496 B.C., he began 14 years of travelling 
from state to state, offering his service. He was 
politely consulted by princes and dukes, but no 
one would put his moral doctrines into practice. 

He was even sent away from Ch’i, threatened 
in Sung, driven out of Sung and Wez, and sur¬ 
rounded between Ch’en and Ts^ai. When in 
difficulty, he exclaimed, ‘^Hea-vcn has endowed 
me with a moral destiny. What can Huan 
Tuei (who threatened him) do to me?** E%entu- 
ally he retired to Lu to study, teach and write. 

He lived in the time when the moral and 
cultural traditions of Chou were in rapid de¬ 
cline. Attempting to uphold the Chou culture, 
he taught poetry, history, ceremonies and music 
to 3,000 pupils, becoming the £rst Chinese edu¬ 
cator to offer education to any who cared to 
come with or without tuition. He taught litera¬ 
ture, human conduct, being one’s true self and 
honesty in social relationships. He wrote the 
chronicles called Spring and Autumn. His tacit 
judgments on social and political events weie 
such that “unruly ministers and villainous sons 
were afraid” to repeat their evil deeds. 

He severely disciplined himself and practiced 
what he taught. He loved poetry, ceremonies 
and music. He was serious, honest, polite, filial¬ 
ly pious towards his mother, stern toward his 
son, and friendly to his pupils. His most re¬ 
liable teachings are found in the I^u/n Yu 
(Analects), aphorisms recorded by his followers. 

—TT.r.C. 

Confused t (Gcr. ver^uorren') In Husserl: Not 
given distinctly, articulatedly, with respect to 
implicit components. In Descartes, sensations 
are confused ideas.— D.Cm 

Confusion: (logical) May be due to the am¬ 
biguity which is always a possible accompaniment 
of the use of words or terms with respect to 
their several meanings. It may also refer to 
any logical misapprehension which results in a 
semi-formal or material fallacy.- C.IC.D. 

Congniity: A characteristic of merit wluclt im¬ 
plies an Intrinsic diaproportionality between ser¬ 
vice rendered and its recompense, to which there 
is no claim on the ground of justice, but on that 
of equity alone. Merit of this description is 
called congiTuous meri^ or meritum da congruo, 

Conjugatum : (Lat. con -f- jungere^ yoke together) 

(a) Grammari Tfae inffections of a verb. 

(b) Biologyz The union of male and female 
plant or animal. 

(c) Lcgiez Joining the extreme terms of a 
syllogism by the middle termj joining dissimilar 
things by their common characteristics or by 
analogy* 

(d) BMcsz Conjugations or pairings of the 
passions: love and liate^ desire and avoidance. 
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pleasure and sadness, etc. Synonymous with 
connejcto. 

(e) Metaphysicsz In Aristotle, De Gen, et 
Corr,, the pairings of opposites in the simple 
bodies: dry and hot (fire), hot and moist (air), 
moist and cold (water), cold and dry (earth). 

— D,MJH. 

donjunction I See Logic, formal, § 1. 

donnexity : A d>adic relation R is called con~ 
nected if, for e\ ery two different members x, y 
of its ffeld, at least one of xRy, yRx holds, 

donnotation: 1. The sum of the constituti\ e 

notes_ of the essence of a concept as it is in 

itself and not as It is for us. This logical piop- 

erty is thus measured by the sum of the notes 
of the concept, of the higher genera it implies, 
of the various essential attributes of its nature 
as such. This term is synonymous with inten¬ 
sion and comprehensions yet, the distinctions 
between them ha\e been the object of contio- 
\ersies. 2. J. S. Mill identifies connotation with 
signification and meaning, and includes in it 
much less than under comprehension or inten¬ 
sion. The connotation of a general term (singu¬ 
lar terms except descriptions are non-connota-' 
ti\e) is the aggregate of all the other general 
terms necessarily implied by it as an abstract 
possibility and apart from exemplification in the 
actual world. It cannot be determined by de¬ 
notation because necessity does not always refer 
to singular facts. Logicians who adopt this view 
distinguish connotation from comprehension by 
including in the latter contingent characteis 
which do not enter in the former- Comprehen¬ 
sion is thus the intensional reference of the 
concept, or the reference to universals of both 
general and singular terms. The determination 
of the comprehension of a concept is helped by 
its denotation, considering that reference is made 
also to singular, contingent, or particular objects 
exhibiting certain characteristics. In short, the 
connotation of a concept Is its intensional'refer¬ 
ence determined intensionally; while its com¬ 
prehension Is its intensional reference extension- 
ally determined. 3. It may be observed that 
such a distinction and the view that the connota¬ 
tion of a concept contains only the notes which 
serve to define it, involves the nominalist prin¬ 
ciple that a concept may be reduced to what we 
are actually and explicitely thinking about the 
several notes we use to define it. Thus the 
connotation of a concept is much poorer than its 
actual content. Though the value of the concept 
seems to he saved by the recognition of its com¬ 
prehension, it may be argued that the artificial 
introduction into the comprehension of both 
necessary and contingent notes, that is of actual 
and potential characteristics, confuses and per¬ 
verts the notion of connotation as a logical prop¬ 
er^ of our ideas. See Intension. —T.C7. 

Cottscieiice: (Lat. conscienCia, knowledge) Any 
emotionally-toned experience in which a tend¬ 
ency to act is inhibited by a recognition, socially 
conditioned, that suffering evil consequences is 
likely to result from acting on the impulse to 
act,-— ,R, 

Conscientalism: The doctrine that contends that 
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the entitles -^e apprehena must be necessarily 
mental, idealistic, that the real objects are reali¬ 
ties of cone’ciousn.ess.— 

Conscientialism : (Lat. conscientia + al, per¬ 
taining- to conscience)- Orig-inally denoting- sim¬ 
ple consciousness -v^ithout ethical bearing-, the 
term conscience came in modern times to mean 
In contrast to consciousness, viewed either as a 
purely intellectual function or as a generic term 
for mind, a function of distinguishing between 
right and wrong. With the rise of Christianity 
the term came to be described as an independent 
source of moral insight, and with the rise of 
modern philosophy it became an inner faculty, 
an innate^ primeval thing.—^jRT.^. 

Conscious: (Gen hewusst) In Husserl: 1. 
Broadest sense: noematically intentionals con¬ 
scious of something. A process may be ‘^con¬ 
scious” in this sense even if it is not “conscious'* 
in the folloviing sense. 2. Narrower sense: 
“Actual**, belonging to the cogi/o. As living 
in a process that is “conscious” in this second 
sense, the ego is also said to be “conscious**, 
“awake”, and “conscious of** (awake to') the 
intentional object of the process. As objects of 
processes that are conscious (in either of the 
first two senses), objects are occasionally re¬ 
ferred to as “conscious”.— 

Conscious Illusion Theory: The theory that 
conscious self-illusion, semblance and deliberate 
make-believe are constant factors in art and art 
appreciation which free the individual momen¬ 
tarily from the practical and hum-drum and thus 
enhance and refresh his life. See Konrad Lange, 
Die hvztmstte BelhsitBuschung als Kem dms 
aesthetischen Genusses^ 1895.— OP*K, 

Ccmseiousiiess: (Lat. conscire, to know, to be 
cognisant of) A designation applied to conscious 
mind as opposed to a supposedly unconscious or 
subconscious mind (See Subconscious bdjnd$ Un- 
eoi^scious Mind)y and to the whole domain of 
the physical and non-mental. Consciousness is 
generally considered an indejSnable term or 
rather a term definable only by direct intro¬ 
spective appeal to conscious experiences. The 
indefinability of consciousness is expressed by 
Sir William Hamilton: “Consciousness cannot 
be defined: we may be ourselves fully aware 
what consciousness is, but we cannot without 
confusion convey to others a definition of what 
we ourselves clearly apprehend. The reason is 
plain: consciousness lies at the root of all knowl¬ 
edge,” iJLeeiures on Metaphysics,, I, 191.) 
X«add’s frequently quoted definition of conscious¬ 
ness succeeds only in Indicating the circum¬ 
stances under which it is directly observable: 
“Whatever we are when we are awake, as 
contrasted with what we are when we sink 
into a profound and dreamless sleep, that is to 
be conscioiiB.” 

The ana^yds of consciousness proceeds in two 
yriacipa l di rections: (i) a distinction may be 
drawn between the act of consciousness and the 
comtont of conscimisness and Ac two may even 
be conauiered as separable ingredients of con- 
nd (it) conacioixanesa is analysed into 
Ihm pruMapal functions; cognitSon, affa^on 


and conation. 

Locke, Reid and others restricted conscious¬ 
ness to the reflective apprehension of the mind 
of its own processes but this usage has been 
abandoned in favor of the wider definition indi¬ 
cated above and the term introspection is used 
to designate this special kind of consciousness. 
See Behaviorism ^'— 

(Ger. Beevusstseirt) In Husserl: 

1. Noematic intentionality in general. The in¬ 
tentional constituting of the temporal stream- 
of-consciousness itself is an instance of “con¬ 
sciousness” in this broad sense, though it is 
intrinsically prior to the constituted stream. 

2. The stream of subjective process, or any part 
of it, as having the characteristic of noematic 
intentionality. 3. The stream of “actual” sub¬ 
jective process, or any part of it, the 

c o”.—2!>.C. 

Consciousness, Field of: The sum-total of items 
embraced within an individual’s consciousness at 
any given moment. The total field consists of: 
(a) the focus, where the concentration of atten¬ 
tion is maximal and (b) a margin, periphery or 
fringe of a diminishing degree of attention 
which gradually fades to zero.— 

Consciousness-in-general: (Kant’s Betotssstsein 
XJeberhaupt) Consciousness conceived as purely 
logical, objective, universal, necessarily valid, in 
contrast to the eccentricity, particularity, subjec¬ 
tivity, irrationality, and privacy of the psycho¬ 
logical consciousness. See Kant. —PF.£r. 

Consectarium : (Lat. consectarius) Peculiar to 
the philosophical vocabulary of Cicero, it means 
an inference, a conclusion. It is the substantive 
for the phrase “that follows logically”.— H.H* 

Consensus gentium: (Lat. agreement of people) 
A criterion of truth: that which is universal 
among men carries the weight of truth.—F.P* 

Consent: Agreement or sympathy in feeling or 
thought.—F-P. 

Consentience : (Lat. con + sent!re, to feel) Con¬ 
scious unity existing at the level of sensation 
after the subtraction of all conceptual and in¬ 
terpretative unity. Consentience includes both: 
(a) the intra-sensory unity of a single sensoiy 
continuum (<P.g. the visual, tactual or auditory) 
and (b) the xnter-sensoiy unit embracing the di¬ 
verse sensory continua. Consentience plays an 
important rdle in the psychological doctrine of 
the presentation-continuum of J. Ward and G- F. 
Stout. An allied concept is the sensory organiza¬ 
tion of Gestalt Psychology. See Gestalt Psy 
chology. — L.W. 

Consequenne : (Ger. Konsequenu) In Husserl; 
The relation of formal-analytic inclusion which 
obtains between certain noematic senses. 
Gousequraoe: See Valid. 

Coneequence-logic t (Ger. Konsequensdogik) 

Consistency-logic (^£*ogik der 'Widerspruchstosig- 
keit)i pure apophantic analytics (in a strict 
sense) I a level of pure formal logic in which 
the only thematic concepts of validity are con- . 
sequence, inconsequence, and compatibility. Con- 
sequencedogic includes the essential content of 
traditional syllogistics and the disciplines mak¬ 
ing up formal-mathematical analysis.*— 
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Consequent: See Aniecede-ni* 

Consilience: Whewell calls “consilience of induc¬ 
tions” what occurs when a hypothesis £^ives us 
the “rule and reason” not only of the class of 
facts contemplated in its construction^ but also, 
unexpectedly, of some class of facts altog'ether 
difTerent.— C~J .D~ 

Consistency: (1) A losHtic system (q. v-) is 
consistent if there is no theorem whose negation 
is a theorem. See Logic, formal, §§ 1, 3, 6i 
also Proof theoiy. 

Since this definition of consistency is relative 
to the choice of a particular notation as repre¬ 
senting neg-ation, the following definition is 
sometimes used instead: (2) A logistic system 
is consistent if not every formula (not every 
sentence) is a theorem. In the case of many 
familiar systems, under the usual choice as to 
which notation represents negation, the equiva¬ 
lence of this sense of consistency^ to the previous 
one is immediate. 

Closely related to (2), and applicable to lo¬ 
gistic systems containing the pure propositional 
calculus (see Logic, formal, § 1) or an appropri¬ 
ate pait of it, is the notion of consistency in 
the sense of £. L. Post, accoiding to which a 
system is consistent if a formula composed of a 
single propositional variable (any the formula p) 
is not a theorem. C. 

Consistency proofs: See Proof theory, and 
Logic formal, §§ 1, 3, 6. 

Constant: A constant is a symbol employed as an 
unambiguous name—distinguished from a var/^ 
able (q. v.)- 

Thus in ordinary numerical algebra and in 
real number theory, the symbols x, y, » are 
variables, while 0, 1, 3, —J, tt, e are constants. 
In such mathematical contexts the term constant 
is often restricted to unambiguous (non-variable) 
names of nunihets* But such symbols ns =, 
^ may also be called constants, as denoting 
particular functions and relations. 

In various mathematical contexts, the term 
constant will be found applied to letters which 
should properly be called variables (according 
to our account here), but which are thought ol 
as constant relatively to other variables appear¬ 
ing. The actual distinction in such cases, as 
revealed hy logistic formalisation, either is be¬ 
tween free and bound variables, or concerns the 
order and manner in which the variables are 
bound by quantifiers, abstraction operators, etc. 

In mathematics, the word constant may also 
be employed to mean simply a number (*‘Eulcr*a 
constant”), or, in the physical sciences, to mean 
a physical quantity (“the gravitational constant,” 
“PIanck*s constant”). C, 

Constituted: (Cer. konstituiart) In Husserl; 
Resultant from constitutive syi thesis^ intention¬ 
ally synthetized. See Constituti* *-— 

Constitutions (Get. JCon^tituti n) In Husserl’ 
1. Broader sense; Intentionalit in its character 
as producing, on the one hr id, iiitenttonnily 
identical and difTercnt objects of consciousness 
with more o;r leas determinato objective seiiaeh 
and, on the other hand, more nr less abiding 
ego^habitudes (sec Habit) is said to be 


stitutive^^ s its products, “constituted” (y.z;.). 
The synthetic sttuctme of the constitutive pioc- 
ess, regarded either as a static or as a tem¬ 
porally genetic affair, is called the constitution 
of the intentional object. 2. Narrower sense: 
The structiJic of intentionality in its character 
as rational, i.e., as productive of valid objects 
and correct, justified, habits (convictions, etc.). 
See Evidence and Reaso^j. - D,C. 

Constitutive: Of the essential nature; inUnnal; 
component; inherent. Internal lelations aie 
constitutive because they are integral parts or 
elements of the natures which they relate; 
whereas external, non-constitutive relations may 
be altered without change in the essential nntuies 
of the related entities. 

In Ilanti Whatever enters into the structure of 
actual experience- Thus, the categories are con¬ 
stitutive of knowledge of nature because they 
are necessnty conditions of any experience or 
knowledge w'hatever. In contrast, the trans¬ 
cendent Ideas (God, the total Cosmos, and the 
immortal Soul) are not con<!titutive of anything, 
since they do not serve to define or compose 
real objects, and must be restricted to a regula¬ 
tive and speculative use. See Crit. of Pute 
Reason, Transc. Dialectic, Bk, II, ch. FT, Sec. 8, 

—O.F.A". 

Construct, Imaginative: (Lat. construere, to 
•'build) See Construction, Psychological 

Construction: (Lat. constructio, from construere, 
to build) The mental process of devising imagi¬ 
native construrls or the products of .such con¬ 
structional activities. A construction, in contrast 
to an ordinary hypothesis which professes to 
represent an actual state of afifairS| is largely 
arbitrary and fictional.— L,W, 

Construction, Psychological : (In contrast to 
Logical) A framework devised by the com- 
nion-sense, scientific or philosophical imagina¬ 
tion for the integration of diverse empirical 
data. In contrast to an hypothesis, a construc¬ 
tion Is not an inference from experience but is 
an arbitrary scheme which, though presumably 
not a true picture of the actual state of affairs, 
satisfies the human imagination and promotes 
further investigation. Perceptual objects, space 
and time, physical atoms, electrons, etc. as well 
as philosophical world-views, have by cerlain 
philoaophera been called logical constructs. (Cf. 
B. Russell, Our Knowledge of the Ea/crnal 
World, Ch. JV.)—L.W. 

Contemplation: (Lat. contemplare, to gaze at¬ 
tentively) (a) In the mystical sensei Knowl¬ 
edge consisting in the partial or complete iden- 
tifiention of the knower with the object of 
knowledge with the consequent loss of his own 
individuality. In Hugo nf St. Victor (1006- 
1141), Contemplatio is the third and highest 
stage of knowledge of which cogitatio and 
meditatio arc the two t*arlier levels. 

(b) In recent epistemology i Contemplation is 
knowledge of an object in contrast to enjoys 
ment which is the minds* direct self-awareness. 
CCf. S. Alex'ander, Space, Time and Deity, Vol. 
I, p. 1 .,)—L.W'. 

Center ^ of Consciousness: (F^nt, contentus, 
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from continerc, to contain) The totality of 
qualitative data, present to consciousness in con¬ 
trast to the act of apprehending such data. See 
£,ct Psycholosyi Datum *— 

Contextual definition; See incomplete symbol. 
Contiguity, Association by: A type of associa¬ 
tion, recog'nized by Aristotle, v, hereby one of 
tvio states of mind, "which ha^ve been coexistent 
or successive, tends to recall the other. This 
type of association has sometimes been con¬ 
sidered the basic type to which all others are re¬ 
ducible. See Association^ Lotos of.'^^L.Ww 
Continence: In Aristotle*s ethics the moral con¬ 
dition of a person able to control his bodily 
desires by reason. Aristotle distinguishes con¬ 
tinence from temperance in that the^ former 
implies a conflict between bodily desires and 
rational choice, whereas in the temperate man 
there is no such conflict-— GJR.M.* 

Contingency; (Lat. contingere, to touch on all 
sides) In its broadest philosophical usage a state 
of affairs is said to be contingent If it may and 
also may not be- A certain event, for example, 
is contingent if, and only If, it may come to 
pass and also may not come to pass. For this 
reason contingency is not quite equivalent in 
meaning to possibility (q-v*), for while a pos¬ 
sible state of aflairs is one which may be, it 
may at the same time be necessary, and hence 
it would be false to saly that it may not be. 

In this broad sense contingency appears al¬ 
ways to imply a reference to some basis in rela¬ 
tion to which a given thing may be said to be 
contingent} and in view of the two referents 
most commonly employed it is possible to dis¬ 
tinguish two chief types: "(1) logical contingency, 
and (2) physical contingency. The first is 
contingency with respect to the laws of logic, 
the second contingency with respect to the lawrs 
of nature. A given state of affairs, e.g., the 
existence of a snowflake with a given shape, is 
logically contingent in that the laws of logic do 
not suffice to establish that such a thing does or 
does not exist. This same state cf affairs would 
not ordinarily be held to be physically con¬ 
tingent, however, for, although the laws of 
nature alone do not suffice to determine that 
there is such a snowflake, still it would be held 
on the general hypothesis of determinism that, 
given the specific conditions under which the 
water was frozen, it was determined by physical 
law^ that a snowflake would exist and that it 
would have this shape and no other. 

A narrower, less philosophical employment of 
^ontingent*» emphasizes the aspect of depend¬ 
ence of one state of affairs upon another state 
of afEairs in accordance with the laws of nature. 
In this usage an event A is said to be contingent 
upon B when the occurrence of A depends upon 
the occurrence of B, and it is usually implied 
that the occurrence of B is itself uncertain. 

— 

In metaphysscs: The opposite of determinism, 
whr^ holds that free activity may enter causally 
into natural processes. See Baw/reiMf.— 

Leibniz distinguished contingent truths 
eites do /of/) from necessary truths of reason 


(jueritis de raison); Hume (q.v.) regarded all 
causal assertions as contingent upon certain 
habits of the mind. See Cause^ Probahtlity^ 
Continuant: “That which continues to e\ist while 
its states or lelatlons may be changing^’ (John¬ 
son, Logic I, p- 199). The continuant is in 
Johnson^s metaphysics a revised and somewhat 
more precise form of the traditional conception 
of substance, it includes, according to him, that 
residuum from the traditional conception of sub¬ 
stance which is both philosophically justifiable 
and indispensable. 

A ^^substantive”, or “existent” is defined by 
Johnson as anything manifested in space or 
time. The substantives divide into two sub¬ 
classes, continuants and occui rents: those which 
continue to exist, and tho<;e which cease to exist. 
Every occurrent is referable to one or more 
continuant. 

While continuants are collertions or sets of 
occiirrents, every collection of occui rents does 
not constitute a continuant, but only those pos¬ 
sessing a certain type of unity. This unity is 
not an '“unknown somewhat” supporting the 
observable properties, nor does it Imply the 
permanence of any given property. * Rather it is 
a “causal unity of connection between its tem- 
porarally or spatially separated manifestations'’ 
iUtd*^ m, p. 99). 

Johnson recognizes two fundamentally distinct 
types of continuant; physical and psychical,— 
the “occupant” (of space), and the “experient”. 

— F*L.W. 

Continuity; A class is said to be compactly (or 
densely) ordered by a relation R if it is oidered 
by R (jze Order^ and, whenever xRsa and 
there is a y, not the same as either x or z, such 
that xRy and yRx, (Compact order may thus be 
described by saying that between any two distinct 
members of the class there is always a third, or 
by saying that no member has a next following 
member in the order-) 

If a class b is ordered hy a relation R^ and 
a ^ b, we say that « is an upper bound of a 
if, for all xea Implies xRss; and that « is a 
least upper bound of a If a is an upper bound of 
a and there is no upper bound y of a, different 
from such that yRx. 

A class b ordered by a relation R is said to 
have continuous order (Dedekindian continuity) 
if it Is compactly ordered by R and every non¬ 
empty class for which a ^ b^ and which has 
an upper hound, has a least upper hound. 

An important mathematical example of con¬ 
tinuous order is afforded by the real numbers, 
ordered by the relation nat greater than. Ac¬ 
cording to^ usual geometric postulates, the points 
on a straight line also have continuous order, 
and, indeed, have the same order type as the 
real nitinbeis. 

The term continuity is also employed in 
mathematics in connection with functions of 
various kinds. We shall state the deAnitlon for 
the case of a monadic function / for which the 
range of the independent variable and the range 
of the dependent variable both consist of real 
numbers (see the article FuncHony, 
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het us use R for the relation greater than 
amon^ real numbers. A neighborhood of a real 
number e is determined by two real numbers w 
and n —^both different from c and such that 
mRc and cRn —and is the class of real numbers 
jcj other than m and such that mRx and 
xRn. The function / is said to be conUnuous at 
the real number c if the three following- con¬ 
ditions are satisfied. (1) c belongrs to the ran^e 
of the independent variable; (2) in every 
neighboihood of c there are numbers other than 
c belonging to the range of the independent 
variable, (3) corresponding to every neighbor¬ 
hood b of /(c) there is a neighborhood a of c 
such that, for every real number x belonging to 
the range of the independent variable, xea im¬ 
plies fix) € b. A function may be called 
ttnuous if it Is continuous at every real number, 
or at every real number in a certain set deter¬ 
mined by the context. An C- 

E. V. Huntington, The Conttnuum, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1917. 

Continuum, Sensory: (I#at. continuere, to hold 
together) The unity of a single sensory field, 
(visual, tactual, auditory, etc.) or of the total 
sensory experience of an individual. (Cf. G- F. 
Stout, Adind and Matter^ Bk. IV, Ch« III.) See 
Consentiencem —LnW . 

Contraction of a genus or species : (in 
Scholasticism) Is the determination or applica¬ 
tion of a genus to some species, or of a species 
to some individual.— 

Contradietjo in adjector A logical inconsistency 
between a noun and its modifying adjective. A 
favorite example is the phrase ‘^round square.” 

— 

Contradiction, law ot, t:> given by traditional 
logicians as is B and A is not B cannot 

both be true.” It is usually taken to be the 
theorem of the propositional calculus, 

In use, howevet, the name often seems 
to refer to the syntactical principle or pieccpt 
which may be formulated as follows- A logical 
discipline containing (an applied) propositional 
calculus, or a set of hypotheses or postulates to 
be added to such a discipline, shall not lead to 
tw'o theorems or consequences of the foims A 
and ^A. The law is explicitly stated in a 
syntactical form, e.g. by Ledger Wood in hia 
The Analysis of Knotoledge (1940).— AnC* 

Contrapletes: The t-wo opposites or poles of a 
relationship which 'vihile they stand over 
against each other at the same time fulfil one 
another. Polarity, Oyadism, Harmony of op¬ 
posites.— R^TnFn 

Contraposition: The recommended use of this 
word is that according to which the contraposi¬ 
tive of S(ae) P(je) is ~P (jif) i-wS(jc). 

This is, however, not quite strictly in accord«ance 
with traditional terminology; see JLogie^ formalj 
§ 4. A. C. 

Contraries: (a) Logic-, (I) Terms. According: to 
Aristotle, Catego 1 lb-18, contrariety is one of 
the four kinds of opposition between concepts* 
contradictory, privative, contrary, relative. Those 
terms arc contrary “which, in the same genus, 
are separated by the greatest possible difference” 


ib. 6a-17. Thus pairs of contraries belong to 
the same genus, or contrary sub-genera, or are 
themselves sub-genera, ib. 14a-18. 

Strictly speaking, there are no contraries in 
the category of substance, since substances are 
the subject of contraries, nor in the category 
of quantity, since these are relative. Two con¬ 
trary states cannot obtain in one and the same 
individual at the same time and in the same 
respect; cf. contradiction. Some contraries, e.g. 
good-bad, black-white, have intermediaries; 
while others do not, e.g. odd-even- (ii) Propo¬ 
sitions: Two universal propositions, having op¬ 
posite quality (i.e. one affirmative and one 
negative) are contrary; De Interpretatione, 17b- 
4, See Logie^ formal § 4, 8. 

(b) Physicsi In Greek philosophy, the ulti¬ 
mate principles of nature and change were con¬ 
traries; e.g. love-strife; motion-rest; potential¬ 
ity-actuality. All motion is between contraries. 
See Heraclitus^ Empedocles^ Arirtotle, — LnMnH* 

Contrast: In aesthetics: the term may refer 
either to the presence in the object contemplated 
of contrasting elements (colors, sounds, char¬ 
acters, etc.)> or to the principle that the pres¬ 
ence of such contrasting elements is a common 
feature of beautiful objects which, within limits, 
enhances their beauty.—W.AT.F. 

Contrast: (contrastare, to stand opposed to) 
Relation, complementary to resemblance, obtain¬ 
ing between qualities. In a continuous qualita¬ 
tive series, the contrast increases as the re¬ 
semblance diminishes,—Z».TF. 

Contrast, Association by: (Lat. contrastare, to 
stand opposed to) Association in accordance 
with the principle proposed by Aristotle but re¬ 
jected by Hartley, J- S. Mill and other associa- 
tionists that contrasting qualities tend to rein¬ 
state one another in consciousness. See Associa^ 
tion, Lazos ofo - LnW, 

Convention: (Lat. conwntens^ suitable) Any 
proposition whose truth is determined not by 
fact but by social agreement or usage. In 
Democritus, ^'Sweet is sweet, bitter is bitter, 
color is color by convention (,nomoi)P (Diels, 
Frag, dn VorsokrattJker B. 12S) The Sophists 
(q.v.) regarded all laws and ethical principles 
as conventions-— AnC.B. 

Conventionalism: Any doctrine according to 
which a priori truth, or the truth of propositions 
of logic, or the truth of propositions (or of 
sentences) demonstrable by purely logical means, 
is a matter of linguistic or postulational conven¬ 
tion (and thus not absolute in character). H. 
Poincare (q-v.) regarded the choice of axioms 
as conventional (cf. Science et hypothese^ p. 67). 

A. Cn 

Converse: See logic, formal, §§ 4, 8. 

Coordinates: (from Lat. co + ordinare, to regu¬ 
late) Logical: Items of the same order and 
rank in a scheme of classification. Also, class 
characteristics serving as indices of order or 
distinction among the elements of a series or 
a asembl age.—O .F. PF- 

In mathematics, any system of designating 
points by means of ordered sets of n numbers 
may be called an n^dimenstonal coordinate jyj- 
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/c.vvj and the n ni-mbers so associated ■with any 
pjjTit aT'e then called its coordsJStiiBSm Coordinates 
ma> also be used in like fashion for various 
other tilings besides points.— AmC, 

Copula: The traditiunil analysis of a proposition 
rntu s'.bject and predicate in'voHcs a third part, 
the c''pula (zs^ *s are binding 

the subject and predicate together into an as- 
ser-tinn either of affirmation oi of denial. It is 
now, ht^\e\er, commonly held that several 
wholly diffeient mtaningb of the ^eIb to be 
sh )iild be distinguished in this connection, in¬ 
cluding at least the following: piedication of 
a monadic propositional function of its argu¬ 
ment fthe sun is hot, 7 is a piime number, 
mankind zs numerous); formal implication 
(grid heaiy, a hoise is j quadruped, mankind 
is sinful), identity (China is Cathay, that is 
the sun, I azn the Stated; formal equivalence 
(lightning an electiic dischaige between paits 
of n chu:d oi a cloud and the eaith). C. 

Corollary: (Lat. coi oUaiiinzz ^ corollarv) An im¬ 
mediate consequence of a theorem (^-«;.)- 

, — A.C.B, 

Corporative State: A t 3 'Te of state in which 
political and economic life is regulat**d tfitoiigh 
the medium of occupitional associations. “Cor- 
pniations” in Italy aie the cential Itaisim organs 
thi ^hich the employers and the workers 

oig.ini/atiuns are Tii ought together.— W^E. 
Corrective Justice: Justice as exhibited in the 
rectification of wrongs committed by membeis 
of a community in their tiansactions with each 
other, distinguished from distributive justice 
(Aristotle’s Ethics'), — G,R,Mm 
Correlation, Sensory: (Lat- co + relatus, re¬ 
lated) Correspondences between data of differ¬ 
ent senses, especially visual and tactual, by 
which the apprehension of perceptual objects is 
effected- Intersensory correlations depend upon 
the co-appearance rather than the comparison 
of data of different senses.— EAV, 

Correspondence: Suppose there is some deter¬ 
minate relation R between members « of a class 
A and members of a class S. Consider a sub- ^ 
clasp B* of Bj consisting of all the h*s On S) 
which are related by R to each member of some 
one sub-class A’ of A. Then the members of 
B’ may be said to correspond to the members 
of A’. If a class D corresponds to C as so de¬ 
fined (h> means of the relation R and the class 
C also corresponds to D (by means of the 
common relation R), the two classes may be 
said to correspond to each other. 

If the relation R is such that when C and T> 
so correspond, C must always have ex.^ctly k 
members and D exactly I member, the cor¬ 
respondence is termed a ^-1 correspondence. By 
an obvious extension it is customary to speak also 
of many-oncy one»^manyy and mcmy-maisy cor- 
reapondences. 

Thus the heads and tails of coins are said to 
be in one-one correspondence ^ the square roots 
oF^ positive Integers in two-one correspondence 
with the positive integers- Sec One^one. — M.B. 
CornsiHkfutence Theory of Truths The theory 
that the truth of propo^l^ons Is determined by 
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the existence of some one-one con espondence 
between the teims of the pioprjsition and the 
elements of some fact. Suppoitcrs of this view' 
differ as to the natuie of the dcteiminatc i ela¬ 
tion b^- which the alleged coi i espondence is 
constituted. 

Conti asted with the Cohe^ cure Theory of 
Truth, Cf. B. Russell, An Injuhy into Mean^ 
ing and Truths 19+1, for defence, and F. H- 
Biadley, Essa\s on Tzuth and 'Reality^ for crit¬ 
icisms of the theoiy.— Al.B. 

In more genet al cpistemolog 3 ': Theory of 
knowledge which maintains that tiuth attaches 
to a proposition by virtue of its capacity to 
lepresent or portray fact-— A.C.B. 

Cosmogony: (Gr. cosmos a. gonin, producing or 
creating the world) Is n pictorial treatment of 
the way in which the woild or the universe 
came into being. In contrast to the most primi¬ 
tive civilirntinns, the gieit ethnic blocks of man¬ 
kind have originated cosmogonies- The basal 
principles common to all m3'thological cosmog¬ 
onies aie: They deduce the creation of the 
w'orld eithei from the fewest possible elements 
or from a single material piinciple such as 
water, ocean, earth, air, mud of river, slime, 
two halves of an egg, body of a giant, or from 
a spiiitual oi nb<;txact principle such as an 
anthropomoiphic god, deities, chaos, time, night. 
That. The genesis being a slow development 
characterized by an oiderly sequence of periods, 
the creation process is variously divided into 
definite peiiods of specified units of years. The 
process of cieatinn being <^elf-ni iginatlng, in its 
£nal stages the genealogy and origin of deities 
is a large admixture. There Is no apparent 
ethical import attached to the cosmogonies. Few 
of them assume the idea of design as underlying 
^ the creation. They hold that the world had a 
* beginning in time. The process of creation 
from leas perfect to more perfect, from an 
origlnaZ chaos to the final creation of man, 
the predominance of water in the original con¬ 
dition of the earth, the evolution of a spiritual 
or luminous principle reacting on the primeval 
water and the emphasis upon the godlike origin 
of man or his immediate relation to the deity, 
are all permeating threads of cosmogonic myths. 
In dualistic religions the woild originates as a 
result of a hostile conflict of two opposing prin¬ 
ciples, or as a result of the parallel develop¬ 
ment of^ two opposing forces. The conception 
of creation ex nihilo was almost universally 
unknown in antiquity.— H.H. 

Cosmological arjiument: Attempted to pro\c 
that God’s existence follows from the fact that 
things exist. It aims to prove that there is a 
God by showing that causes pirestippose causes, 
no matter how far back w'c go- The series of 
causes of causes can only come to an end in a 
cause which does not depend upon something 
else for its existence. Being the most basic proof 
of God’s existence as it starts with the existence 
of anything, it is the favorite of most philoso¬ 
phers and theologi'ans-—- 

Cosmology: A branch of philosophy which treats 
of the origin and structure of the universe. 
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It is to be contrasted with oncology or rrtsia- 
physicsy the study of the most £-eneinl features 
of reality, natural and supernatural, and ’with 
the philosophy of nature, which investig-ates the 
basic laws, processes and divisions of the objects 
in nature. It is peihaps impossible to draw or 
maintain a sharp distinction between these dif¬ 
ferent subjects, and treatises which profess to 
deal with one of them usually contain con- 
sideiable material on the others. 

The main topics of cosmology, according to 
Hegel (^Encyclopedia, section 35), are the con¬ 
tingency, necessity, eternity, limitations and for¬ 
mal laws of the world, the freedom of man and 
the origin of evil. Most philosophers would 
add to the foregoing the question of the nature 
and interrelationship of space and time, and 
would peihaps exclude the question of the 
nature of freedom and the origin of evil as 
outside the province of cosmology. The method 
of investigation has usually been to accept the 
principles of science or ^e results of meta¬ 
physics and develop the consequences. The test 
of a cosmology most often used is perhaps that 
of exhibiting the degree of accordance it has 
with respect to both empirical fact and meta¬ 
physical truth* The value of a cosmology seems 
to consist primarily in its capacity to provide an 
ultimate frame for occurrences in nature, 
and to offer a demonstration of where the 
limits of the spatio-temporal world are, and 
how they might be transcended. 

Most of the basic problems and theories of 
cosmology seem to have been discussed by the 
pre-Socratic philosopherSii Their views are modi¬ 
fied and expanded in the Timaeus of Plato, and 
rehearsed and systematized in Aristotle’s Physics. 
Despite multiple divergencies, all these Greek 
philosophers seem to be largely agreed that 
the universe is limited in space, has neither a 
beginning nor end In time, is dominated by a 
set of unalterable laws, and has a definite and 
recurring rhythm. The cosmology of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages diverges from the Greek primarily 
through the introduction of the concepts of 
divine creation and annihilation, miracle and 
providence. In consonance with the tendencies 
of the new science, the cosmologies of Descartes, 
Leibniz and Newton bring the medieval views 
into closer harmony with those of the Greeks. 
The problems of cosmology were held to be 
intrinsically Insoluble by ICant. After fCant 
there was a tendency to merge the issues of 
cosmology with those of metaphysics. The post- 
Kantians attempted to deal with both in terms 
of more basic principles and a more flexible 
dialectics their opponents rejected both as wlth*^ 
out significance or value. The most radical 
modern cosmology is that of Peiice with its 
three cosmic principles of chance, law and con- 
tinuitys the most recent is that of Whitehead, 
which finds its main inspiration in Plato’s 
Timaeus. 

Bibliography: Hermann Diels, Doxographi 
Craecii Duhcm, Le Systetne du Mondei Cher- 
nlss, AiisiotlPs Criticisms of His Predecessors $ 


0*Neil, Cosmologyi Burtt’s Metaphysical Foun¬ 
dations of Modern Science. —P-TV, 

CosmopoHs: (Cosmopolitan) A t>pe of uni- 
versalism, derived first from the C>ulc doctime 
of the cosmopolis which proclaimed that the 
family and the city were artificial and that the 
wise man was the cosmopolitan. Taught also by 
the Cyrenaics. Later with the Sttiics it (.ame to 
mean a franchise of world citizenship with no 
differences as to class and lace, a doctilne not 
al’Mays followed by the Roman Stoics. See 
Cynicsj CyrenateSf iitoici\m — EdI. 

Cosmos: (Gr. kosmos—in order, duly, hence, 
good behavior, government, mode or fashion, 
ornament, dress (cf. cosmetic), a ruler, the 
world or univeise as perfectly ai ranged and 
ordered, cf. providence.) 

The early Greek notion of the universe as 
ordered by destiny or fate w'as gradually re¬ 
fined until the time of Plato and Aristotle who 
conceived the world as ordered by an intelligent 
principle (nous') of divine justice or harmony 3 
Plato, Philehus, 30: • . there is in the uni¬ 

verse a cause of no mean power, which orders 
and arranges . . and Aristotle, Phy^ics^ 

252a-12: ^‘nature is everywhere the cause of 
order”* This cosmic view was an essential ele¬ 
ment of the Stoic metaphysics, and was later 
incorporated into medieval philosophy and theo¬ 
logy as the divine governance or ordering of 
creation, i.e. providence. 

This ^^widespread instinctive conviction” in 
the order of nature, without its theological im¬ 
plications, became the basis and primaiy article 
of faith of modern natural science, whose aim 
is to express this rationality of nature as far 
as possible by the laws of natural science. Cf. 
Whitehead, Science and the Modem 'Worlds p« 
5ff)* Opposed to chaos, disorder, absence of 
line, irrationality 

Gosmothetie Idealism: A name given by Hamil¬ 
ton to that form of dualism (held e.g* fay 
Descartes and Locke) which affirms (a) that 
there are both minds and material objects, and 
(b) that a mind can have only a mediate or 
rej^esentatlve perception of material objects. 

Counterpoint; Art of combining with a given 
melody, one or more simultaneous and inde¬ 
pendent melodies.— L.V. 

Counting; (Lat. computare, to reckon, compute) 
The process of determining the number of a 
class of objects by establishing a one-to-one 
correspondence between the class in question and 
a portion of the class of natural numbers begin¬ 
ning with 1 and ordered in the usual way. 

—. 

Courage; In ethical discussions courage is usually 
regarded as a virtue (it is one of the traditional 
cardinal virtues), and either enjoined as a duty 
or praised as an excellence. When thus re¬ 
garded as a virtue, courage Is generally said 
to be a disposition, not merely instinctive, to 
exhibit a certain firmness, stopping short of 
rashness. In the face of danger, threat, tempta¬ 
tion, pain, public opinion, etc. (thus including 
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‘^moral’* aa well as physical courage, and pas¬ 
sive courage or **fortitude” as well as active 
courage), which disposition, if it is to be a 
virtue^ must, it is thought, be exhibited in the 
course of what the bearer knows or believes to 
be his duty, or at least in the support of some 
cause to which one is seriously committed or 
which is generally regarded as worthwhile. 

— W.K.F^ 

Cournot, Antoine Augustin : (1801-1877} 

French mathematician, economist, and philoso¬ 
pher, is best known for his interest in probabil¬ 
ity. His philosophical writings, long neglected, 
reject disagreement both with the positivism of 
his own day and with the earlier Fiench ration¬ 
alism. His place between the two is manifest in 
his doctrine that order and contingency, con¬ 
tinuity and discontinuity, are equally real. This 
metaphysical position led him to conclude that 
man, though he cannot attain certain truth of 
nature, can by increasing the probable truth of 
his statements approach this truth. Cournot’s 
mathematical investigations into probability and 
his ma^ematical treatment of economics thus 
harmonize with his metaphysics and epistem¬ 
ology. Main works: Expasttion de la theoHe 
des chances et des proha&tUies, 1843, Essat sur 
fes fondefnenis de la cottnaissance^ 2 vols. 
1851, Consid. sur les marches des idees^ 1872; 
MatMalistne^ Vualisme, Rationalism, 187Si 
Tratie de PEnchainement des ideas fondamen- 
tales dans les sciences et dans Phistoire, 1881. 

-r, - C.K.D. 

Cousin, Victor: (1792-1867) "Was among those 
principally responsible for producing the shift 
in French philosophy away from sensationalism 
in^ the direction of ‘^spiritualism”, in his own 
thinking. Cousin was first infiuenced by Locke 
and Condillac, and later turned to idealism 
under ^ the influence of Maine de Biran and 
^helling. His most characteristic philosophical 
insights are contained in Fragments Philos- 
pphi^ues (1826), in which he advocated as the 
basis of metaph:^tcs a careful observation and 
analysis of the facts of the conscious life- He 
lectured at the Sorbonne from 1815 untiU820 
when he was suspended for political reasons, 
but he was reinstated in 1827 and continufed to 
lecture there until 1832. He cjcerciscd a great 
influence on his philosophical contemporaries 
and foun^ the spiritualistic or eclectic school 
in French Philosophy. The members of his 
Klwol ^otcd themselves largely to historical 
studies for which Cousin had provided the ex- 
ample in fais Intrcdaetion d PHistaire General 
de la Philasophre, 7th ed- 1872.—L-PF. 

Cratylus of Athens: A Heracliiean and first 
teacher of Plato. Carried the doctrine of irre¬ 
concilability of opposites so far that he re¬ 
nounced the use of spoken language. Platons 
dialogue of same name criticized the Heraclitean 
thcoiy of language.— E^H, 

Greatm; (in Scholasticism) Is the production of 
a ^ing from nothing cither of itself or of a 
subjert which could sustain the finished product. 

In other words, both the material as well as for¬ 
mal causes are produced ex rsihilo, or, as in the 


case of certain doctrines on the soul^ the formal 
cause is produced ex nthtlo without any intrinsic 
dependence on the material cause of the total 
entity, man, which material cause in this case 
would be the body.— H,G* 

Creative Theory of Perception: The creative 
theory, in opposition to the selective theory, 
asserts that the data of sense are created or 
constituted by the act of perception and do not 
exist except at the time and under the condi¬ 
tions of actual perception, (cf. C. D. Broad, 
The Adtnd and its Place tn Nature, pp. 20Off.) 
See Selectt%}e Theory of Perception, The theories 
of perception of Descartes, Locke, Leibniz and 
Berkeley are historical examples of creative 
theories, Russell (.Prohlems of Philosophy, Ch- 
II and III) and the majority of the American 
critical realists defend creative theories.— L,W, 
Credo quia absurdum est: Literally, I believe 
because it is absurd. Although these paiticular 
words are often wrongly attributed to Tertulllan 
(born middle of the 2nd century) they never¬ 
theless convey the thought of this Latin church 
father who maintained the rule of faith on the 
basis of one’s trust in the commands and au¬ 
thority of Christ rather than upon the compul¬ 
sion of reason or truth. To believe in the 
absurd, in other woids, is to reveal a greater 
faith than to believe in the reasonable.— V,F~ 
Credo ut intelligam : Literally, I believe in 
order that I may understand. A principle which 
affirms that after an act of faith a philosophy 
begins, held by such thinkers as 
Anselm, Duns Scotus and many others.—P.F. 
Creighton, James Edwin: (1861-1924) Pro¬ 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics at Cornell 
University. He was one of the founders and a 
president of the American Philosophical Asso¬ 
ciation, American editor of KantStudien and 
editor of The Philosophical Review, He was 
greatly influenced by Bosanquet. His Intro¬ 
ductory Logic had long been a standard text. 
His basic ideas as expressed in articles published 
at various times were posthumously published 
in a volume entitled Studies in Speculative 
Philosophy, a term expressive of his intel- 
lectualistic form of objective idealism.— L,E,D, 
Crescas, Don Hasdai; (1340-1410) Jewish 
philosopher and theologian. He was the first 
European thinker to criticize Aristotelian cos¬ 
mology and establish the pi^obability of the 
existence of an infinite magnitude and of in¬ 
finite space, thus paving the way for the modern 
conception of the universe. He also took ex¬ 
ception to the entire trend of the philosophy of 
Maimonides, namely its extreme rationalism, 
and endeavored to inject the emotional element 
into^ religious contemplation, and make love an 
attribute of Ood and the source of His creative 
activity. He also expressed original views on 
the problems of freedom and creation. He un¬ 
doubtedly exerted influence on Spinoza who 
quotes him by name in the formulation of some 
^ his theories. See Jetvish Philosophy, C£- 
Wolfson, Crescas^ Critique of Aristotle, 
1929 ,— 'MJW, 

Criterion: Broadly speaking, any ground, basis. 
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or means of judging- anything- as to its quality. 
Since validity, truth, g-oodness, justice, virtue, 
and beauty are some of the most fundamental 
qualities for philosophic enquiry, criteria for 
these are embodied in almost all philosophies 
and are either assumed or deiived. In logic, 
consistency is a generally lecognized criterion, 
in epistemology, evidence of the senses, compari¬ 
son, or reason may be regarded as, criteria 5 in 
metaphysical speculation have been suggested, 
as criteria for truth, among others, correspond¬ 
ence, representation, practicability, and coher¬ 
ence $ in religion, evidences of faith, revelation 
or miracles in ethics, pleasure, desirability, util¬ 
ity, self-determination of the will, duty, con¬ 
science, happiness, are among common criteria, 
while in aesthetics there have been cited inter¬ 
est, satisfaction, enjoyment, utility, harmony. 

Criterion, ethical: In ethics the main problem 

— IZ.F.L. 

Criterion ethical: In ethics the main problem 
is often said to be the finding of a criterion of 
virtue, or of rightness, or of goodness, depend¬ 
ing on which of these concepts is taken as basic; 
and the quest for a moral standard, or for an 
ethical first principle, or for a suntmum bonum 
may generally be construed as a quest for such 
a criterion (e.g., Kant’s first form of the cate¬ 
gorical imperative may be interpreted as a 
criterion of rightness)* Hence to find a criterion 
of, say, goodness is to find a characteristic whose 
presence, absence, or degree may be taken as a 
mark of the presence, absence, or degree of 
goodness. Thus hedonists hold pleasantness to 
be such a characteristic. Often, finding a cri- 
tmon^ of a characteristic is taken as equivalent 
to finding a definitiot^ of that characteristic. 
Strictly, this is not the case, for a characteristic 
may serve as a criterion of another with which 
it is not identical. Pleasantness might be a 
criterion of goodness without being identical 
with it, if only the above relation held between 
pleasantness and goodness. However, the dis¬ 
covery of a definition of a characteristic docs 
normally furnish a criterion of that charact¬ 
eristic. Yide the definition of a right act as an 
act conducive to the greatest happiness. 

To some minds the ethical quest results in a 
failure to find and in a denial of the existence 
of any single moral criterion—this is the posi¬ 
tion of such intultionists as G. £. Moore and 
W- D. Robs and of some relativists.— 

Critical Idealism: Kant’s designation for his 
theory of knowledge. See Idealism,^ Kan^ 

— W.L. 

Critical Monism: (a) In ontology; The view 
of reality which holds that it is one in num¬ 
ber but l^at the unity embraces real multiplicity. 
Harald Holding (1343-1931) gave the title 
of critical monism to the theory that reality, 
like conscious experience, is one although there 
are many items within that experience. Another 
example; both the One and the Many exist and 
in the closest relation without either merging 
or cancelling the other. The One is immanent 
in the Many although transcendent; the Many 


aie immanent in the One although in a sense 
beyond it. 

(b) In epistemology: A variety of “critical 
realism.” The view which holds that in the 
knowledge-relation the subject or percipient is 
at one (monism) with the object or the thing 
objectively existent and perceived, and that 
the subject contributes qualities not inherent in 
the object (hence, critical) and the object con¬ 
tains qualities not perceived.— V.T, 

Critical Realism: A theory of knowledge which 
affirms an objective world independent of one’s^ 
peiception or conception of It (hence realistic)' 
but critical in the sense of acknowledging the 
difficulties In affirming that all in the knowing 
relation is objective. The theory must be dis¬ 
tinguished fuither as follows, 

(a) In general, critical lealism is distin¬ 
guished from naive or unciltical realism. 

(b) It may refer to any number of realists, 
such as those of the Scottish School, critical 
monism, etc. (See under pioper headings.) 

(c) A special school called “Critical Realists” 

arose as a reactionary movement against the 
alleged extravagant views of another school of 
realists called the “New Realists” Ac¬ 

cording to the “Critical Realists” the objective 
world, existing independently of the subject, is 
separated in the knowledge-relation by media 
or vehicles or essences. These intermediaries 
are not objects but conveyances of knowledge. 
The mind knows the objective world not di¬ 
rectly (epistemological monism) but by meafis 
of a vehicle through which we perceive and 
think (epistemological dualism). For some, this 
vehicle is an immediate mental essence refeiring 
to existences, for some a datum, for some a sub- 
sistent realm mediating knowledge, and for one 
there is not so much a vehicle as there is a 
peculiar transcendental grasping of objects in 
cognition. In 1920 Essays in CriStcal Realism 
was published as the manifesto, the platform 
of this school. Its collaborators were; D. Drake, 
A. O. Lovejoy, J. B. Pratt, A. K. Rogers, G. 
Santayana, R. W. Sellars, and C. A. Strong. 

—F.F. 

Criticism: (Kant.) An investigation of the 
nature and limits of reason and knowledge, 
conducted in a manner to avoid both dog¬ 
matism and skepticism. The term is geneially 
used to designate Kant’s thought after 1770. 

S ee Kansiani r —O .F.JC*. 

Critique of Pure Reason: (Cer- Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft) The first of thiee Ciitiques 
written by Immanuel Kant (1781) in which 
he undertook a critical examination of pure 
reason, its nature and limits, with a view to 
exhibiting a criterion for judging the validity 
of propositions of metaphysics. The first Crf- 
Hque was followed by the Crtiique of Ptactical 
Reason (1788), and the Critique of Judgment 
(1790). See Kantianism. — 0,F.K* 

Croce, Benedetto : Born at PercasseroU (Abrurzi) 
Italy, February 25, 1866. Senator, Minister of 
Public Education. Lives in Naples. Has influ¬ 
enced every branch of Italian culture. 

Considers all human experience an historical 
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expenencs, philosophy being the methodology of 
hl^itory. 

His aesthetics defnes art as an expression of 
sentiment, as a language- His logic emphasi/cb 
the a'stinctlon of categories, reducing opposition 
tT a derhatl\e of distinction- According to his 
cihics, economics Is an autonomous and abso¬ 
lute moment of spirit. His theori of hi^to’v 
regaiiis all histor>' as contemporaneous. Hi^ 
philcfSi phy IS one of the greatest attempts at 
eliboution nf pure concepts entirely appropriate 
to historical experience. B. Croce, Esletica^ 
1902, Logica, 1905-1909j Filosofia della prat- 
tica (1909)5 Teoria e storia della stori&grafia^ 
1917 i W/iat IS Living and What i Dead of 
Hcgcl (tr. 1915) i Historical Materialism and 
Econ. of AT- Marx (tr. 1922) ^ History as the 
5/flo of Liberts (tr. 1941)-— L.V, 

Cross-Roads Hypothesis: Theory of the rela¬ 
tion betueeri the mental and the physical lAhfch 
hrlds that an Identical item (e.g. a red color 
patch) may in one relational context be con- 
sides ed physical and in anothei context be 
mental. The neutral entity may accordingly be 
represented as the point of intersection of the 
ph>sical and mental cross-roads. Cf. W. James, 
Euays tn Radical Empiricism^ Chaps. I, II and 
VIII and The Meaning of Truths pp. 46-50. 
See Neutral Monism,—^LM . 

Cudworth, Ralph: (1617-168S) Was the leading 
Cambridge Platnnist (q.v.). His writings were 
devoted to a refutation of Hobbesean mate¬ 
rialism 'i^hich he characterized as atheistic. He 
accepted a rationalism of the kind advanced by 
Descartes. He found clear and distinct funda¬ 
mental notions or categories reflecting universal 
reason, God’s mind, the nature and essence of 
things and the moral lavs^a, which he held to be 
as binding on God as the axioms of mathe¬ 
matics. His two most important works are The 
True Intellectual System of the Universe^ and 
di Treatise concerning Eternal and Immutable 
M 0 ra!itii,—L*E,D, 

Culture: (Lat. cultura, from colo, cultivate) The 
intrinsic value of society. Syn. with civilization. 
Employed by Spengler to define a civilization 
in its creative growth-period. The means, i.e. 
the tools, customs and institutions, of social 
groupsi or the emplojnnent of such means. In 
psychology: the enlightenment or education of 
/n<ijviduah Some distinguish culture from 
riviliration (q-v.): the former being the effect 
on personal development and expression (art, 
science, religion) of the institutions, materials 
and social organization identified with the 
latter.— 

Cussi, Nichphii of: {1401-1464) Born in Cusa 
(family name* Kreba)^ educated in the mystical 
school of Deventer, and at the Universities .of 


Heidelbeig, Padua and Cologne. He became a 
Caidinal in 1448, Bishetp of Brixen in 14^0, 
and died at Todi. He was intciestcd in mathe¬ 
matics, astronomy, philosophy and ecclesiastical 
pnlicv. His thought is Neo-Platonic and mysti¬ 
cal« he is critical of Aristotelian Scholasticism. 
His theories of *‘leained ignoiance” and the 
“concordance nf contraiies” have been histori¬ 
cally influential. Chief works: De concordantia 
Catholtca^ De doefa tgnoiantia^ De conjecturis 
(^Opera^ Paris, 1514). E. Van Steenberghe, Le 
Catd^ N, de Cuse^ Vaction^ la pensee (Paris, 
1920).—V.J.B. 

Customs; (a) Behavior patterns participated m 
by persons as members of a group, contrasted 
with personal or random group behavior pat¬ 
terns, including folkways, conventions, mores, 
institutions. 

(b) Behavior patterns long established in a 
group as contrasted w*Ith newly enacted laws or 
newly acquired conduct practices. 

(c) Group behavior patterns which are un¬ 
enforced (folkways) or moderately enforced 
(conventions) or morally enforced (mores) as 
contrasted with institutions which are legally 
enforced.— 

Cynics: A school of Greek Philosophy, named 
after the gymnasium Cynosaiges, founded by 
Antisthenea of Athens, friend of Socrates. Man’s 
true happiness, the Cynics taught, lies in right 
and intelligent living, and this constitutes for 
them also the concept of the virtuous life. For 
the Cynics, this right and virtuous life consists 
in a course of conduct which is as much as 
possible independent of all events and factoia 
external to man. This independence can be 
achieved through mastery over one’s desires and 
wants. The Cynics attempted to free man from 
bondage to human custom, convention and in¬ 
stitution by reducing man’s desires and appetites 
to such only as are indispensable to life and by 
renouncing those which are imposed by civiliza¬ 
tion. In extreme cases, such as that of Diogenes, 
this philosophy expressed itself in a desire to 
live the natural life in the midst of the civilized 
Greek community.— 

Cyrenaics: A school of Greek Philosophy founded 
by Aristippus of Cyrene. The teachings of this 
school are known as the philosophy of Hedon¬ 
ism, or the doctrine of enjoyment for its own 
sake. For the Cyrenaics the virtuous or the 
good life is that which yields the greatest 
amount of contentment or pleasure derived from 
the satisfaction of desire. Education and intelli¬ 
gence are necessary so as to guide one to proper 
enjoyment, that is to such satisfaction of desire 
as yields most pleasure and is least likely to 
cause One pain. It also aids one in being master 
of pleasure and not its slave.-— 
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D’Alembert, Jean Le Rond: (1717-1783) Biil- 
liant French geometer. He ^^as for a time an 
assistant to Diderot in the piepaiation of the 
Encyclopaedia and -v^rotc its ‘‘Discours Prelimi- 
naire.” He advanced a note^iorthy empirical 
theory of mathematics in opposition to the stand 
of Plato or Descartes. He was greatly injSu* 
enced by Bacon in his presentation of the ordei 
and influence of the sciences. He was greatly 
opposed to organised religion and sceptical as 
to the existence and nature of God. His ethical 
views were based on what he characterized as 
the evidence of the heart and had sympathy as 
their mainspring.— 

Damascius: The last head of the Platonic Acad- 
emy^* and a commentator on the works of Plato. 

— M.F. 

Dance: The art of following musical rhythm with 
the movement of the human body. It is con¬ 
sidered the most elementaiy’ art because the 
product is not detached from the body of the 
artist.— 

Da^daniti; (Skr.) Political science.— 

Dandyism: A form of aestheticism which pretends 
to give aesthetic value to a smart life.— 

Darsana: (Skr. view) Philosophy, philosophical 
position, philosophical system. Six systems 
isaddarsa»ay arc recognized as orthodox in 
Indian philosophy because they fall in line with 
Vedic tradition (cf. Iftdian^ Philo^ophyy. 

— K.F.L. 

Darwin, Charles: (1809-1882) The great Eng¬ 
lish naturalist who gathered masses of data on 
the famous voyage of the Beagle and then spent 
twenty additional years shaping his pronounce¬ 
ment of an evolutionary hypothesis in The 
Origin of Species j published In 1859. He was 
not the first to advance the idea of the kinship 
of all life but is memorable as the expositor of 
a provocative and simple explanation in his 
theory of natural selection. He served to estab¬ 
lish firmly in all scientific minds the fact of 
evolution even if there remains doubt as to the 
precise method or methods of evolution. From 
his premises, he elaborated a subsidiary doctrine 
of sexual selection. In addition to the biological 
explanations, there appear some keen observa¬ 
tions and conclusions for ethics particularly in 
his later l^escens of Masu. Kvolution, since 
his day, has been of moment in all fields of 


thought. See Evola/ianismt Selection, 

Struggle for Existence. — E.E.D, 

Dasein: (C». In Schelci ) Factiuilit>.— P.A.S. 

Datum: That uhich Is given or picscnted. (a) In 
logic, facts from which inferences may be 
drawn, (b) In epistemology: an actual presented 
to the mind; the given of knowledge- (c) In 
psychology: that which is given in sensation; 
the content of sensation.— J.K.F. 

Daud,_ Abraham Ibn:_ (of TnleJo, 1110-1180) 
Jewish historian and philosopher with distinctly 
Aristotelian bent. His Emunah Ramah (Al- 
Akidl Al-Rafia), i.e., Exalted Faith, deals with 
the principles of both philosophy and religion 
and with ethics. He also enunciated six dogmas 
of Judaism to which every Jew must subscribe- 

~M.W. 

Deanthropomorphism : ide, a piivative; Gi. 
anthropOB, man, and morphe, form) The philo¬ 
sophic tendency, first cynically applied by Xeno¬ 
phanes (‘*if cattle and Hons had hands to paint 
* . •”) and since then by rationalists and addicts 
of enlightenment, to get rid of an understand¬ 
able, if primitive, desire to endow phenomena 
and the hypostatized objects of man’s thought 
and aspirations with human characteristics. 

—"' “A. .F 

Decadence: Period of art considered destructive 
of the aesthetic values of an age previously be¬ 
lieved perfect.— 

Decision: (Lat. de -f- caedere, to cut) The act 
of assent in which volition normally culminates. 
See VoUHon^ — L.W, 

Decision problem: See Eogic^ formal, §§ 1, 3. 

Decurtate syllogism: A syllogistic enthymeme; 
a syllogism with one premiss unexpteased. 

—C./i .i9. 

Dedekind, (Julius Wilhelm) Richard: (1831- 
1916) German mathematician. Professor of 
mathematics at Brunswick, 1862-1894. His con¬ 
tributions to the foundations of arithmetic and 
analysis are contained in his Sietigkeit und 
Irrationale %ahlen (1st edn., 1872, 5th edn., 
1927) and Was Sind und Was Sollen dte 
%ahlen? (1st edn., 1888, 6th edn., 1930). 

A. C. 

^esammelte Mathematixehe Werke, three vol¬ 
umes, Brunswick, 1930-1932. 

Ded«kind'B postulate: Jf Ki und K» are mny 
two noa-empigr parts of K, such that every ele- 
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mcnt of K belongs either to ICx or to iCa and 
e’very element of Ki precedes every element of 
Ks, then there is at least one element z in KL 
such that (1) any element that precedes z be¬ 
longs to Ki, and (2) any element that folloivs 
z belongs to Ks. Here AT is a class ordered by 
a relation R (see order), and it is said that y 
precedes a, and that js follovts y, if yRvi and 
If AT is densely ordered by R and in 
addition satls^es Dedekind’s postulate, it is said 
to have continuous order.— 

Deduction* (Lat. deductio, a leading do^tn) Nec¬ 
essary analytical inteience. (a) In logic: infer¬ 
ence in \thich a conclusion follows necessarily 
from one or more gi\en premisses. Definitions 
given have usually required that the conclusion 
be of lesser generality than one of the premisses, 
and ha\e sometimes explicitly excluded immedi¬ 
ate inference, but neither restriction fits very 
well vbith the ordinary actual use of the word, 
(b) In psychology: analytical reasoning from 
general to particular or less general. The mental 
drawing of conclusions from given postulates. 
Deducti6n of the Categories: (In Kant; Dc- 
duktion der Kategorien) Transcendettial deduc~ 
/ion: An exposition of the nature and possibility 
of a priori forms and the explanation and 
justification of their use as necessary conditions 
of experience. Empirical deduction: Factual ex¬ 
planation of how concepts arise in experience 
and refiection. See Kantianism, — 0,F,K, 
Deduction theorems In a iogistic system (q. v.) 
containing propositional calculus (pure or ap¬ 
plied) or a suitable part of the propositional 
calculus, it is often desirable to have the prop¬ 
erty that if the inference from A to B is a 
valid inference then A => B is a theorem, or, 
more generally, that if the inference from Ai, 
Aa, . -An to B is valid then the inference from 
Ai, As, • • A*i.-i to An ^ B IS valid. The syn¬ 
tactical theorem, asserting of a given logistic 
system that it has this property, is called the 
deduction theorem for that system. (Certain cau¬ 
tions are necessaiy in defining the notion of 
valid inference where free variables are present; 
cf. Logicj formal, §§ 1, 3.)— 

Definition: In the development of a logistic sys¬ 
tem (q. V.) it is usually desirable to introduce 
new notations, beyond what is afforded by the 
primitive symbols alone, by means of syntactical 
definitions or nominal definitions, i.e., conven¬ 
tions which provide that certain symbols or ex¬ 
pressions shall stand (as auhatitutes or abbrevia¬ 
tions) for particular formulas of the system. 
This may be done either by particular defini¬ 
tions, each introducing a symbol or expression 
to stand for some one formula, or by schemata 
of definition, providing that any expression of 
a certain form shall stand for a certain cor¬ 
responding formula (so condensing many—often 
infinitely many—particular definitions Into a 
wtgle schema). Sn^ definitions, whether particu¬ 
lar definitions or schemata, are indicated, in 
articles herein by the present writer, by an ar¬ 
row the new notation introduced (the 

definUndttm) being placed at the left, or base, 
of the arrow, and the formula for which It 


shall stand (the definiens) being placed at the 
right, or head, of the aiiow. AnittliLi sign 
commonly employed for the same ptnpose (in¬ 
stead of the arrow) is the equality sign = with 
the letters Df, or df, appearing either as a sub¬ 
script or separately after the definiens- 

This use of nominal definition (including 
contextual definition—see the article Incomplete 
symbol) in connection with a luglbtlc s>stcni is 
extraneous to the system in the sense that it 
may theoretically be dispensed with, and all 
formulas w'ritten in full. Piactically, howcvci, 
it may be necessary for the sake of bievlty oi 
perspicuity, or for facility in formal woik. 

Such methods of introducing new concepts, 
functions, etc. as definition by abstraction (q. v.), 
definition by recursion (q. v.), definition by 

composition (see Recursiveness) may be dealt 
with by reducing them to nominal definitions; 
i.e., by finding a nominal definition such that 
the definiens (and therefore also the definicn- 
dum) turns out, under an intended inteipicta- 
tion of the logistic system, to mean the con¬ 
cept, function, etc. which is to be intioduccd. 

In addition to syntactical or nominal defini¬ 
tion we may distinguish another kind of defini¬ 
tion, which Is applicable only in connection with 
interpreted logistic systems, and which wc shall 
call semantical definition. This consists in intio- 
ducing a new symbol or notation by assigning 
a meaning to it- In an interpreted logistic sys¬ 
tem, a nominal definition carries with it im¬ 
plicitly a semantical definition, in that it is 
intended to give to the definiendum the mean¬ 
ing expressed by the definiens; but two different 
nominal definitions may correspond to the same 
semantical definition. Consider, for example, 
the two following schemata of nominal defini¬ 
tion in the propositional calculus (£.og/f, formal, 
§ 1 ); 

[A] ^ [Bj —> V B- 

[A] = [B] ~[A ^B]. 

As nominal definitions these are inconsistent, 
since they represent [Aj => [B] as standing for 
different formulas; either one, but not both, 
could be used in a development of the proposi¬ 
tional calculus. But the corresponding semanti¬ 
cal definitions would be Identical If—as would 
be possible—our interpretation of the proposi¬ 
tional calculus were such that the two definientia 
had the same meaning for any particular A 
and B. 

In the formal development of a logistic sys¬ 
tem, since no reference may be made to an in¬ 
tended interpretation, semantical definitions are 
precluded, and must be replaced by correspond¬ 
ing nominal definitions. 

Of quite a different kind are so-called real 
definitions, which are not conventions for intro¬ 
ducing new s3nmboI$ or notations—^as syntactical 
and semantical definitions are—^but are proposi¬ 
tions of equivalence (material, formal, etc-) be¬ 
tween two abstract entities (propositions, con- 
cepts, etc.) of which one Is called the definien¬ 
dum and the. other the defintens. Not all such 
propositions of equivalence, however, are real 
definitions, but only those In which the definiens 
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embodies the '^essential nature*’ (essentia^ 
o^d’/a) of the defimendum. The notion of a 
real definition thus has all the vagueness of the 
quoted phrase, but the following may be g-iven 
as an example. If all the notations appearing-, 
including ^ have their usual meanings (re* 
garded as given in advance), the proposition 
expressed by 

WC-'FC*) V £?(*)]] 

is a real definition of formal implication—to 
be contrasted with the nominal definition of the 
-notation for formal implication which Is given 
in the article Lo^iCy formal^ § 3- This formula, 
expressing a real definition of formal implica¬ 
tion, might appear, e.g., as a primitive formula 
in a logistic system. 

(A situation often arising in practice is that 
a -word^-or symbol or notation—which already 
has a vague meaning Is to be given a new exact 
meaning, which is vaguely, or as nearly as pos¬ 
sible, the same as the old. This is done by a 
nominal or semantical definition rather than a 
real definitions nevertheless it Is usual in such 
a case to speak either of defining the coord or 
of defining the associated noticnS) 

Sometimes, however, the distinction between 
nominal definitions and real definitions is made 
on the basis that the latter convey an assertion 
of existence^ of the definiendum, or rather, where 
the definiendum is a concept, of things falling 
thereunder (Saccheri, 1697); or the distinction 
may be made on the basis that real definitions 
involve the possihility of what is defined (Leib- 
nix, 1634). Ockham makes the distinction rather 
on the basis that real definitions state the whole 
nature of a thing and nominal definitions state 
the meaning of a word or phrase, but adds that 
non^existencs (as chimaera) and such parts of 
speech as verbs, ad-verbs, and conjunctions may 
therefore have only nominal definition.— 

Definition of a term : (in Scholasticism) Ncmi* 
nail Is discourse (language, speech, oratio') by 
which the meaning of a term is explained. 

Positive: That which rev .als the essence of a 
thing in positive terms, e.g., man is a rational 
animal. 

Ne£i:aiive: That which states the nature of a 
thing in negative terms, e.g. God is not mortal, 
not corporeal, etc. Cf. La Logique da Pori^ 
Royals Pt. I, ch. Xir. 

De Interpretatione : (Gr. peri hermeneias) The 
second treatise in the Aristotelian Organon^ 
dealing .with the logical analysis of judgments 
and propositions. See Aristotelianisin-r—G*R^Mn 

Deism: (Lat. deus, god) Two uses of the term: 
(a) By many writers the term covers the view 
that God has no Immediate relation with the 
worlds God indeed is responsible for the world 
but for reasons unknown or conjectured God 
has no commerce with it; accordingly, the sup¬ 
plications and hopes of men are illusory and 
fruitless. This doctrine is sometimes referred to 
as the ^‘absentee landlord’^ view- Thomas 
Hardy’s famous poem ^*God Forgotten” is an 
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illustration. Deism, it is clear, is a form of 
theism. 

(b) Deism Is a term referring collectively 
and somewhat loosely to a group of religious 
thinkers of the 17th (and 18th) century in 
England and France who In attempting to jus¬ 
tify religion, particularly Christianity, began by 
establishing the harmony of reason and revela¬ 
tion and developed what, in their time, was 
regarded as extreme views: assaults upon tradi¬ 
tional aupernaturalism, external revelation and 
dogmas implying mysteries, and concluding that 
revelation is superfluous, that reason is the 
touchstone to religious validity^ that religion 
and^ ethics are natural phenomena, that the 
traditional God need hardly be appealed to 
since man finds in nature the necessary guides 
for moral and religious living. Not all deists, 
so called, went toward the more extreme ex¬ 
pressions. Among the more important English 
deists were Toland, Collins, Tindal, Chubb and 
Morgan. Voltaire (1694-1778) influenced by 
English thought is the notable example of deism 
in France. On the whole the term represents 
a tendency rather than a school.—V.F. 

Delusion: (Lat. de ludere, to play) Erroneous 
or non-veridical cognition. The term Is prop¬ 
erly restricted to perception, memory and other 
non-inferentlal forms of knowledge but is at 
times extended to Include inferential beliefs and 
theories. See VeridieaU The two principal types 
of delusion are; (a) illusion or partially delu¬ 
sive cognition, r.g. the ordinary distortions of 
sense and memory which nevertheless have *a 
basis in fact, and (b) hallucination or totally 
delusive cognition such as dreams, pseudo-mem¬ 
ories, etc. to which nothing corresponds In fact. 
Sec Illusion; HallucinaHon,-^L*W, 

Demiurge; (Gr. demiourgos) Artisan; craftsman; 
the term used by Plato in the Timaeus to desig¬ 
nate the intermediary maker of the world, 

O.RM, 

Democritus of Abdera: (c. 460-360 B.CO De¬ 
veloped the first important materialist philoso¬ 
phy of nature, unless we are to count that of 
Leukippua. His influence was transmitted by 
Lucretius’ poem till the centuries of the Renais¬ 
sance when scholars’ attention began to turn to¬ 
ward the study of nature. He taught that all 
substance consists of atoms, that is, of indivisible 
and imperceptibly smalt particles. The variety 
of atomic forms corresponds to, and accounts 
for, the variety of material qualities; the finest, 
smoothest, and most agile atoms constitute the 
substance of mind. Human perception is ex¬ 
plained by him as an emanation of tiny copies 
of sensible things (eidola), which, through their 
impact upon the atoms of mind, leave impres¬ 
sions responsible for facts of memory. Diels, 
Fragm der Vorsokr^ 4a; F. A. Lange, Gasch. 
der Mtaterialismus^odw I.— R,BJW* 

Demonology: Referring to a study of the wide¬ 
spread religious ideas of hostile superhuman 
beings called demons. These creatures were 
generally thought of as inhabiting a super- or 
under-world and playing havoc with the for^ 
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tunes man by brlnsrlng" about diseases, mental 
tv. tsts ind calamities ;n g-eneral. Ridding- an 
IcL-al suppcseily held in possession by such 
a deni^n was an ancient practice (technically 
known as ""exorcism’’) and continued in some 
Christ.an liturgies even to our own day- Dc- 
monolog-y as a theory of demonic behavior 
throve among the Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Persians, post-exilic Hebrews, Jews, 
Greeks and many scattered peoples including 
the hcary ancients. Elaborate demonic ideas 
appear in the Mohammedan religion.—T'.F. 

Demonstration: (Lat. de + monsirare, to show) 
Proof of a proposition by disclosure of the 
iieJucti\e processes b> which it can be Inferred. 

— A.C.B. 

De Morgan, Augustus: (1806-1871) English 
ir.-:he*n.ici«iaii and lt<glcian. Professor of mathe¬ 
matics at University College, London, 1828- 
1831, 1836-1866. His Formal Logic of 1847 

contains some points of an algebra of logic 
c==entlal!y similar to that of Boole (q. v,), but 
the notation is less adequate than Boole’s and 
the calculus is less fully worked out and applied. 
De IMt rgan, however, had the notion of logical 
sum fjf arbitrary classes—whereas Boole con¬ 
templated addition only of classes having no 
members in common. Z)tf Alorgan^s larvs (q. v.) 
—as they are now known—w-ere also enunciated 
in this work. The treatment of the syllogism 
is original, but has since been susperseded, and 
dues nut constitute the author’s real claim to 
remembrance as a logician. (The famous con¬ 
troversy with Sir William HamiUon over the 
latter’s charge of plagiarism in connection with 
this treatment of the syllogism may therefore 
be dismissed as not of present interest.) 

Through his paper Oit the syllogism^ IV 
in the Transactions of the Cambridge Philo¬ 
sophical Society, vol. 10 (read April 23, I860}, 
De Morgan is to be regarded as the founder of 
the logic of relations. C. 

Sophia Elizabeth De Morgan, Alemoir of Augustus 
De Morgan. London, 3SS2. 

De Morgan*s laws: Are the two dually related 
theorems of-the propositional calculus, 

'^IP V ?] = ^ 

—V 

or the tw*o corresponding dually related theorems 
of the algebra of classes, 

— (a A) = —a ^ - hj 

- la ^ h) =: a ^ 

In the propositional calculus these laws (to¬ 
gether with the law of double negation) make 
it possible to define conjunction in terms of 
negation and (inclusive) disjunction, or, alter¬ 
natively, disjunction in terms of negation and 
conjunction. Similarly in the algebra of classes 
logical product may be defined in terms of 
logical sum and complementation, or logical sum 
in terms of logical product and complementa¬ 
tion. 

-A.S pointed out by Lukasiewicz, these laws of 
the propositional calculus were known already 
(in verbal form) to Ockham. The attachment 
of De Morgan’s name to the corresponding laws 


of the algebra of classes appears to be histori¬ 
cally more correct. 

Sometimes referred to as generalizations or 
analogues of De Morgan’s laws are the two 
dually related theorems of the functional calculus 
of first order, 

^(Esc)Fix') = 

= (Ex)^F(.x'), 

and similar theorems in higher functional cal¬ 
culi. These make possible the definition of the 
existential quantifier in terms of the universal 
quantifier (or inversely). A. C. 

Denial of the antecedent: The fallacy of dental 
of the antecedent is the fallacious inference from 
~A and A = B to ~B. The lazjo of denial of 
the antecedent is the theorem of the proposi¬ 
tional calculus, 'p ^ ^ y]- A. C- 

Denomination : (Lat. denomlnatio) Literally: a 
naming of something from some other thing. 
In Scholastic logic, it is the operation of apply¬ 
ing a term to a subject, when the term is de¬ 
rived from something to which the subject is 
related. Thus a substance may be denominated 
by deriving a name from its accidents. Extrinsic 
denomination is dependent upon wholly external 
relationship. See Denotation. - V.J.B. 

Denotation: The subjects (i*e., those entities 
which possess attributes) of which a term may 
be predicated 5 e.g., the term “man” denotes 

Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, etc. (J. S. Mill) 
“Denotation” in this sense should be distin¬ 
guished from “extension” in the sense in which 
that signifies the subclasses of the class deter¬ 
mined by the term. The former indicates the 
Various individual instances in which a common 
nature is manifested] the latter signifies the 
variety of kinds over which the predication of d 
term may extend. (H. W. B. Joseph.)— C.A.B. 

In common usage, “denotation” has a less 
special meaning, denote being approximately 
synonymous with designate (q.v.). A proper 
name may be said to denote that of which it is a 
name. Or, e.g., in the equation 2-|-2i=4, the 
sign + may be said to denote addition and the 
sign to denote equality (even without neces¬ 
sarily intending to construe these signs as proper 
names). . 

Concerning Frege’s distinction between sense 
and denotation see the article De-j-cr/p/f on j.— A.C. 

Denotation is a semantical concept, see 
Semiotic 2.— R.C. 

Dense order: See Continuity, 

Deontolo^ical ethics: Any ethics which does not 
make the theory of obligation entirely depend¬ 
ent on the theory of value, holding that an 
action may be known to be right without a 
consideration of the goodness of anything, or 
at least that an action may be right and be 
known to be so even though it does not flow 
from the agent’s best motive (or even from a 
good one) and does not, by being performed, 
bring into being as much good as some other 
action open to the agent. Opposed to axiologi¬ 
cal ethics. Also called formalism and intuition- 
ism. See Intuitionistn ,— 

Depersonalization: A personality disorder in 
which the subject’s own words and actions as- 
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sunit: fur him a chaiacter ol sti ang-encss nr un- 
realityi in its extreme iorm, the subject is 
obsessed with the fear of complete disstilutiun 
of perscm.ility. The En^Ii‘-h teim is an appro¬ 
priation of the French dcperso-nnali^ation. - L.W. 

Deproblematization : (Ger. Deprohlematisierung-) 
The gradual cessation of the former problemati¬ 
cal tone of any object or idea. (Avenarius.) 

— 

De Sanctis, Francesco: Born at Morra Irpina 
(Avellino), March 28, 1817. Died at Naples, 
December 19, IS S3. Imprisoned and exiled be¬ 
cause liberal, 184-8. Professor in Zurich and 
later in Naples. Minister of Public Education. 
His History of Italian Literature (1870) is still 
considered fundamental. 

Applied Heg’el’s idealism to literary criticism. 
Gave a new interpretation to puets* sentiments 
and ideals, and linked them to the civil history 
of Italy. New Italian idealism of about 1900 
was based on his thou^rht.— L.V, 

Descartes, R.ene: See Car/eiianisf?:. 

Description, Knowledge by: (Lat. de -j- scri- 
bere, to write) iCnowledg-e a6out things in con¬ 
trast to direct acquaintance roit/i things. See 
Acquaintance Lnozcledge by. Description is 
opposed to exact definition in the Poti Royal 
Logic (Part 11, ch. XVI). Among the first to 
contrast description .ind acquaintance was G. 
Grote {Exploratio P/iHo^opbica^ p. 60. See also 
W. James, Principlr^ of Psychology, Vol. I, pp, 
221 ff. and B. Russell, Problems of Philosophy. 
ch. V.)—L.W. 

Descriptions: Where a formula A containing a 
free variable—say, fur example, jt—means a 
true proposition (is true) for one and rjiily one 
value of Xy the not.ition ( /a;)A is used to mean 
that value of .v. 'I'he approximately equivalent 
English phrasenli>^»y is *‘the x such that —nr 

simply ‘the F,’* where F denotes the concept 
fmonadic propositional function) obtained from 
A b> ahstt actio 72 (q. v.) with respect to x- 
This notation, nr its sense in the sense of 
Frege, is called a description. 

In Pti7icipia hlathematica descriptions (or 
notations serving the same purpose in context) 
are introduced .as inco77zplet€ symbols (q- v.). 
Russell maintains that descriptions not only may 
but must be thus construed as Incomplete sym¬ 
bols—briefiy, for the following reasons. The 
alternative is to construe a description as a 
proper name, so that, e-g., the description the 
author of Wa^erley denotes the man Scfitt and 
is therefore synonymous with the name Scott. 
But then the sentences “Scott is the author o( 
Waverley” and ^‘Scott is Scott” ought to be 
synonymous—which they clearly are not (al¬ 
though both are true). Moreover, such a de¬ 
scription as the Ki'ng of France cannot be a 
proper name, since there is no King of France 
whom it may denote 5 nevertheless, a sentence 
such as “The King nf France is bald” should 
be construed to have a meaning, since it may 
be falsely asserted or believed by one who falsely 
asserts or believes that there is a King of 
France. 

meets the same difficulties, without con- 


itruing description'! .is incomplete s\mh(d 5 , by 
distinguishing two kinds ot me.ming, the sense 
(SinnJ and the denotation (Bedeutungj of an 
expression (formula, phrase, sentence, etc.). 
iiTO// and the author of Waijcrley have the same 
denotation, namely the man Scott but not the 
same sense. The K.i7ig of France has a sense 
but no denotationj go likewise the sentence, The 
^f F/ance is hixld* Two expressions hav¬ 
ing the same sense must have the same denota¬ 
tion if they have a denotation. When a con¬ 
stituent part of an expression is replaced by 
another part ha\ ing the same sense, the sense 
of the whole is not altered. ^Vhen a constituent 
part of an expression is replaced by another 
having the same denotation, the denotation of 
the whole (if any) is not altered, but the sense 
may be. The denotation of an Cunasserted) 
declarative sentence (if any) is a truth-value, 
whereas the sense is the thought or content of 
the sentence. But where a sentence is used in 
indirect discourse (as in saying th.at so-and-so 
says that . . believes that . . is glad that 
- - etc.) the meaning is difTeient: in such a 
context the denotation of the sentence is that 
W'hich w^oiild be its sense in direct discourse. 
(In quoting some one in indiicct discouise, one 
reproduces neither the literal wording nor the 
truth-value, but the sense, of what he said.) 

Frege held it to be desirable in a formalized 
logistic system that every formula should have 


not only a sense hut also a denotation—as can 
he arranged by arbitrary semantical conven¬ 
tions where necessary. When this is done, 
Frege’s sense of a sentence nearly coincides 
wdth proposition (in sense (b) of the article 
title herein). Alou’^io Church 

I Bedeuiung, Zeitschrift 

^inn phiiosophische Kritik. n. s.. 

PP- B. Russell. Qn de- 

noung. Mind, n, s., vol. 14 (1905). pp. 479-493. 

Designate: A word, symbol, or expression may be 
said to designate that object (abstract or con¬ 
crete) tfj W'hich it refers, or of w'hich it is .1 


name nr sign. See Name relatiofi. — A.C. 
Designated values: Sec Propositional calrulusy 
772any--z*a!ued. 

Desij^natum : Hl’he de^ignatutti of a word, symbol, 
or expression is that which it desigfiatex (q. v.). 


Destiny: (Fr. destiner, to be intended) Future 
necessity 5 the legal outcome of actuality. Divine 
foreordainment, or fhe predetermined and un¬ 
alterable course of events. Defined by Peirce 
(1839-1914) as the embodiment of generals in 
existence.— J,KnF^ 

Determination: (Eat. determinare, to limit) The 
limitation of a reality or thouglit to a narrower 
field than its original one. In a monistic phil¬ 
osophy the original, single principle must be 
considered as narrow'ed down tu variuiis genera 
and specich, and eventually to individual exist¬ 
ence if such be admitted, in order to introduce 
that differentiation of reality which is required 
in a multiple world. In Platonism, the Forms 
nr Ideas are one for each type of thing but are 
“determined” to multiple existence by the addi¬ 
tion of matter {JTimaeus), Neo-Platonism is 
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even more interested in real determination, since 
the One is the log-ical antecedent of the Many. 
Here determination is effected by the introduc- 
lion of negations, or privations, into successiv^e 
emanations of the One. ^Vith Boethius, medi¬ 
aeval philosophy became concerned vsith the 
determination of bein^-in-^fcneral to an actual 
manifold of things. In Boethianism there is a 
fusion of the question of real determination 
with that of lof'ical limitation of concepts. In 
modern thoug-ht, the problem is acute in Spinoz- 
ism’ universal substance (substantia, natura, 
Deus) must be reduced to an apparent manifold 
through attributes, modes to the individual. 
Determination is said to be by way of neg'a- 
tion, according to Spinoza (Bpist. SO), and this 
means that universal substance is in its perfect 
form indeterminate^ but is thought to become 
determinate by a sort of log’ical loss of absolute 
perfection. The theory is brought to an almost 
absurd simplicity in the Ontolagy of Chr. Wolff, 
where being Is pictured as successively deter¬ 
mined to genera, species and individual. De¬ 
termination is also an important factor in the 
developmental theories of Hegel and Bergson. 

— 

Determinism; (Lat. de terminus, end) The 
doctrine that every fact In the universe is 
guided entirely by law. Contained as a theoiy 
in the atomism of Democritus of Abdera (q»v.), 
who reflected upon the impenetrability, transla¬ 
tion and Impact of matter, and thus allowed 
only for me^anical causation. The term was 
applied by Sir William Hamilton 
to the doctrine of Hobbes, to distinguish it 
from an older doctrine of fatalism. The doc¬ 
trine that all the facts in the physical universe, 
and hence also in human history, are absolutely 
dependent upon and conditioned fay their causes. 
In psycholosy- the doctrine that the will is not 
free but determined by psychical or physical 
conditions. Syn. with fatalism, necessitarianism, 
destiny-—7.JC.JP- 

DeiiS ex macdtina; Literally, the god from the 
machines an allusion to the device whereby in 
ancient drama a god was brought on the stage, 
sometimes to provide a supernatural solution to 
a dramatic difficulty { hence any person, thing, 
or concept artiflcially introduced to solve a 
difficulty.— 

Dcmstna, Alejandro; Born in Huancayo, Junin 
(Peru), 1849. Professor of Philosophy at the 
Univcrsily of San Marcos in Lima, Peru- Ac¬ 
cording to Deustua, there are two kinds of free¬ 
dom, the Static and the Dynamic* The former 
accounts for the cosmic order and harmony 
of phenomena. Dynamic liberty, however, is, 
above all, creativity and novelty. The world, 
not as it IS ontologically, but as we experience 
it, that is, as it comes within the area of con- 
Bcioiisness, results from a Hegelian contraposition 
of the two types of freedom. In this contraposi¬ 
tion, the ^diesis is always more of the nature 
Of dynamic frwdom than it is static. With 
the^ presupposations, Deustua finally works up 
a UiKd of practical philosophy leading up to an 
axiology which he himself finds implied in his 


concept of freedom- The following are among 
Deustua’s most important works: I^as Ideas de 
Orden Lthertad en la Htstorta del Pensatnietito 
Humanat Hsstorsa de las Ideas Fs/e/tcas; Es~ 
tettca Generali FstSttca ^pltcada. - J.A.F, 

Dewey, John; (1859-) Leading American phi¬ 
losopher. The spirit of democracy and an abid¬ 
ing faith in the efficacy of human intelligence 
run through the many pages he has presented in 
the diverse fields of metaphysics, epistemology, 
logic, psychology, aesthetics, religion, ethics, 
politics and education, in all of which he has 
spoken with authority. Progressive education 
owes its impetus to his guidance and its tenets 
largely to his formulation. He is the chief ex¬ 
ponent of that branch of pragmatism known as 
instrumentalism. Among his main w'orks are 
Psychology, 18S6, Outline of Ethics, 1891 j 
Studies tn Logical Theory, 1903 5 Ethics (Dewey 
and Tufts), 1908, Hoca We Thtnk, 1910i 
Influence of Darcvxn on German Philosophy, 
1910, Democracy and Education, 1916 3 Essays 
tn Experimental Logic, I 9 I 65 Reconstruction in 
Philosophy, 1920$ Human NcUure and Conduct, 
19223 Experience and Nature, 192^3 The Quest 
for Certainty, 19295 ’Ert as Experience, 1933, 
Logics The Theory of Inquiry, 193 9- Cf. J. 
Ratner, The Philosophy of John Uetoey, 1940 3 
M. H. Thomas, E. Sibliography of John Dentey, 
1882-19395 The Philosophy of John Deccey, 
ed. P. A- Schilpp (Evanston, 1940), 

Dharma: (Skr.) Right, virtue, duty, usage, law, 
social as well as cosmic.— K,F*L, 

Dhyana: (Skr.) Meditation or the full accord of 
thinker and thought without Interference and 
without being merged as yet, the last but one 
stage in the attainment of the goals of Yoga 
(q.v,).— K.F.L. 

Diagram; A line drawings commonly used in 
logic to represent class relationships. See Euler, 
and Venn ,— 

Dialectic: (Gr. dia legein, discourse) The 
beginning of dialectic Aristotle is said to have 
attributed to Zeno of Elea. But as the art of 
debate by question and answer, its beginning is 
usually associated with the Socrates of the 
Platonic dialogues. As conceived by Plato him¬ 
self, dialectic Is the science of first principles 
which diflFers from other sciences by dispensing 
with hypotheses and is, consequently, ^*the cop- 
ingstone of the sciences”—the highest, because 
the clearest and hence the ultimate, sort of 
knowledge. Aristotle distinguishes between dia¬ 
lectical reasoning, which proceeds syllogistically 
from opinions generally accepted, and demon¬ 
strative reasoning, which begins with prtmaiy 
and true premises 5 but he holds that dialectical 
reasoning, in contrast with eristic, is '‘a process 
of criticism wherein lies the path to the prin¬ 
ciples of all inquiries.’^ In modern philosophy, 
dialectic has two special meanings. iCant uses 
it as the name of that part of his JCrttik der 
reinen Vemunft which deals critically with the 
special difficulties (antinomies, paralogisms and 
Ideas) arising out of the futile attempt (trans¬ 
cendental illusion) to apply the categories of 
the Understanding beyond the only realm to 
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which they can apply, namely, the realm of ob¬ 
jects in apace and time (Phenomena). For 
He^el, dialectic is primarily the distinguishing 
characteristic of speculative thought—^thought, 
that ia, which exhibits the structure of its sub¬ 
ject-matter (the universal, system) through the 
construction of synthetic categories (synthesis) 
which resolve (sublate) the opposition between 
other conflicting categories (theses and anti¬ 
theses) of the same subject-matter,— G.W.C* 
Dialectical materialism: The school of philoso¬ 
phy founded by Marx and Fngels and developed 
by many subsequent thinkers. 

Ontologically, its materialism means that mat¬ 
ter, nature, the observable world is taken “with¬ 
out reservations,** as real in its own right, neither 
deriving its reality from any supernatural or 
transcendental source, nor dependent for its 
existence on the mind of man. It is considered 
scientiflcally evident that matter is prior to 
mind both temporally and logically in the sense 
that mind never appears except as an outgrowth 
of matter, and must be explaii\ed accordingly. 
Space and time are viewed as forms of the exist¬ 
ence of matter. 

The term dialectical expresses the dynamic 
interconnectedness of things, the universality of 
change and its radical character: everything 
possessing any sort of reality is in process of 
self-transformation, owing to the fact that its 
content is made up of opposing factors or forces 
the internal movement of which interconnects 
everything, changes each thing into something 
else. Mechanism in the sense of non-dialectical 
materialism as well as metaphysics in the sense 
of idealistic ontology are thus rejected. 

The position taken is that investigation re¬ 
veals basic, recurrent patterns of change, ex¬ 
pressible as laws of materialist dialectics, which 
are seen as relevant to every level of existence, 
and, because validated by past evidence,^ as in¬ 
dispensable hypotheses in guiding further investi¬ 
gation- These are: (1) Law of interpenetration, 
unity and strife of opposites. (All existences, 
being complexes of opposing elements and forces, 
have the character of a changing unity. The 
unity is considered temporary, relative, while 
the process of change, expressed by interpenetra¬ 
tion and strife, is continuous, absolute.) (2) 
Law of transformation of quantity into quality 
and vice versa. (The changes which take place 
in nature are not merely quantitative) their 
accumulation eventually precipitates new quali¬ 
ties in a transition which appears as a sudden 
leap in comparison to the gradualness of the 
quantitative changes up to that point. The new 
quality is considered as real as the original 
quality. It is not mechanically reducible to it: 
it is not merely a larger amount of the former 
quality, but something into * which that has de¬ 
veloped.) (3) Law of negation of negation. 
(The series of quantitative changes and emerg¬ 
ing qualities is unending. Each state or phase 
of development is considered a synthesis which 
resolves the contradictions contained in the pre¬ 
ceding synthesis and which generates its own 
contradictions on a different qualitative level.) 


These laws, connecting ontology with logic, 
are contrasted to the formalistic laws of identity, 
difference and excluded middle of which they 
are considered qualitatively enriched reconstruc¬ 
tions. Against the ontology of the separateness 
and self-identity of each thing, the dialectical 
laws emphasize the interconnectedness of all 
things and self-development of each thing. An 
A all parts of which are always becoming non-A 
may thus be called non-A as well as A. The 
formula, A is A and cannot be non-A, becomes, 
A is A and also non-A, that is, at or during 
the same instant: there is no instant, it is held, 
during which nothing happens. The view taken 
is that these considerations apply as much to 
thought and concepts, as to things, that thought 
is a process, that ideas gain their logical con¬ 
tent through interconnectedness with other ideas, 
out of and into which they develop. 

Consequently, the dialectical method means 
basically that all things must be investigated in 
terms of their histories; the important consid¬ 
eration Is not the state in i^hich the object ap¬ 
pears at the moment, but the rate, direction and 
probable outcome of the changes which are tak¬ 
ing place as a result of the conflict of forces, 
internal and external. The necessity of observa¬ 
tion and prediction In every field is thus on¬ 
tologically grounded, according to dialectical 
materialism, which not only rejects a priorlsm, 
holding that “nature is the test of dialectics’* 
(Engels: Anti’-DUhring), but claims to express 
with much more fidelity than formal logic, with 
its emphasis on unmoving form rather than 
changing content, the basis of the method mod¬ 
ern science actually uses. There is an equal re¬ 
jection of theory without practice and practice 
without theory. 

One may assert that the human brain, 
capable of forming Ideas, does so not prior 
to or independently of the rest of the natural 
world, but in relation to it, moved and 
stimulated by its manifold content. Ideas reflect 
things, but the reflection, like everything else, 
is dialectical, not Inert, but active. Ideas grow 
out of and lead back to things, sometimes very 
circuitously; things may be reflected fancifully, 
by abstraction or in new combinations as well as 
directly. While there is a perfectly objective 
reality to reflect, the reflection is never perfect: 
truth is absolute, but knowledge relative. 

The social theory, termed historical material¬ 
ism, represents the application of the general 
principles of materialist dialectics to human 
society, by which they were first suggested. The 
fundamental changes and stages which society 
has passed through in the course of Its complex 
evolution are traced primarily to the influence of 
changes taking place in its economic base. This 
base has two aspects: material forces of produc¬ 
tion (technics, instrumentalities) and economic 
relations (prevailing system of ownership, ex¬ 
change, distribution). Growing out of this base 
is a social superstructure of laws, governments, 
arts, sciences, religions, philosophies and the 
like. The view taken is that society evolved as 
it did primarily because fundamental changes in 
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the basie res^It^ng’ frcn convicts of in- 

te’-e«i In respect tc prcducr^ e forces^ ar.d »n- 
radrcc! chr^g-es -n economic relatlonSj 
hi- e c i-npelled rczcmrronc^tlns chan^s^es in the 
c'-^c'cl «'„pers*ruc;'-'e, Caasal action is traced 
c-ith " a's rstween &:^se a’ld superstructure, but 
V hen "'higher” institution, threatens the 

T'o=‘t’cn < f those ^^ho hold controlirng- economic 
pnv.er rt the base, the test of their power is 
\irtoni' in the ensuing contest. The role of the 
i-’di\lGu?l :n history i<i acknowledged, but is 
seen in relation to the Tro\enient of urdv-r!ying 
forces- Cf- PleTrhanov, Role of the Individual 
iv Hizio^', 

The general direction of social evolution, on 
this ^ iew is from classless, collectivist forms 
(primitive communism) to class forms (slave- 
master, serf-lord, \% arker-cap*talist) classless, 
socialist, communist forms on the modern le\el 
of highly complex technics. Classes are defined 
as groups having antagonistic economic relation¬ 
ships to the rreans of production- The resultant 
conflict of interests is called the class struggle, 
which, involving the means and way of life, is 
carried on in all fields, often unconsciously. 

It is held that society has not accomplished 
many basic transformations peacefully, that 
fundafnental changes in the economic sj-stem or 
the social superstructure, such as that from medi¬ 
eval serf-lord to modern worker-capitalist econ¬ 
omy, have usually involved violence wherein the 
class struggle passes Into the acute stage of revo¬ 
lution because the existing law articulates and 
the state pow'er protects the obsolete forms and 
minarity-interest classes which must he super¬ 
seded- The evolution of capitalism is considered 
to have reached the point where the accelerating 
abundance of which its technics are capable is 
frustrated by economic relation<»hips such as those 
involved in individual ownership of productive 
means, hiring and firing of workers In the light 
of private profits and socially unplanned produc¬ 
tion for a money market. It is held that only 
technics collectively owned and production so¬ 
cially planned can provide employment and 
abundance of goods for everyone. The view’ taken 
is that peaceful attainment of them is possible, 
but will probably be violently resisted by privi¬ 
leged minorities, provoking a contest of force in 
which the w-orking class majority w'ill eventually 
triumph the vv^orJd over. 

The working class, in coming to pow'er, is seen 
to establish its ow’n state form, based upon the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, which is maintained 
so long as a state is necessary, and which is con¬ 
sidered to extend democracy to the majority by 
establishing collective ownership of the means 
of production. This first stage is defined as social¬ 
ism, the economic principle of which is, *‘from each 
according to ability, to each according to work 
performed*\ The second stage is defined as 
communism, the economic principle of which is, 
**from each according to ability, to each accord¬ 
ing to need” (Marx; “Gotha Program”). In 
its fullest sense, on a w’orld wide scale, this 
stage is considered to include an economy of 
abundance'^made possible by social utilisation of 


jnrestricted production, a disappearance of the 
antagonism between tovi n and country and that 
between mental and physical labor, and, be¬ 
cause irreconcilable class conflicts v\ilx have 
ceased to exist, a “v^ithcilng av\a>” (Engels; 
Aml-Dii bring) of the state as an apparatus 
of force. What will remain will be a state-less 
^^administration of things.*’ 

The general theory of historical materialism 
claims to be a methodological basis for all 
specific social sciences, as W'ell as for aesthetics 
and ethics. Cf- Trotsky: I^sterature and 
Re^^olution* 

Art, to dialectical materialism, is an acti'bity 
of human beings which embodies a reflection of 
the reality surrounding them, a reflection which 
may be conscious, unconscious, reconstructive or 
deliberately fantastic, and which possesses posi¬ 
tive aesthetic value in terms of rhythm, figure, 
color, image and the like. Art is good to the 
extent that it is a faithful and aesthetic reflec¬ 
tion of the reality dealt with. Accordingly, 
proletarian or socialist realism (q.v.) is not 
photographic, static, but dialectical, conscious 
that any given period or subject is moving into 
its future, that class society is becoming class¬ 
less society. This realism is optimistic, inv'olv- 
ing a “revolutionary romanticism”. 

The central ethical conception, called prole¬ 
tarian humanism, sees the source and signifi¬ 
cance of all values in mankind and, accepting 
general ends like justice, brotheihond, the prin¬ 
ciple of all for each and each for all, sees the 
main problem as that of reconstructing social 
institutions so as to permit the functioning of 
such principles in respect to the whole people. 
It is held that only classless society, where there 
is productive employment and security for all, 
w’ill permit all to lead the good life- See Alarx, 
Engelsy Lrenitty So^virt philosophy^ also, separate 
entries for detailed Ueiinitions of specific terms. 

Bihllography\ Marx-Engels G esamtaus gabe 
(complete works of Maix and Engels currently 
adding to its volumes). Marx, Karl: Capital, 
Contribution to the Cfitique of Political Econ- 
o^ny, Valuey Price and P/ofit, Class Struggles 
in France, Paris Commune (for extensive bibli¬ 
ography of Marx, see Karl Marx). Engels, 
Friedrich: Anti-Euhring, Dialectics of Nature, 
Eudtvig Feueibach and the Outcome of Classical 
German Philosophy, Origin of the Family, 
Priz^ate Property and the State, Marx and En¬ 
gels: German Ideology, Communist Manifesto, 
jLcnin, V. I.: Collected Works, Selected Works, 
Alaterialism and Empiiio^Ctiticism. State and 
Revolution, Filosofshie Tetrady (Philosophical 
I^otebooks). Many of Lenin’s briefer philosophi¬ 
cal writings may be found in Selected Works, 
vol- XI.— J,AI,S, 

Diallelon : A vicious circle (q. v.) in definition. 

A, C. 

Diallelus: A vicious circle (q. v.) in proof. 

- 4 - C* 

Dialogic method: The presentation of a thesis 
or argument in dialogue form.— C,A,B, 

Dialogism: Inference from one premiss of a 
(categorical) syllogism to the disjunction of the 
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conclusion and the neg-ation of the other premiss 
is a dtulogism. Or, more g-enerally, if the in¬ 
ference from A and B to C is a valid inference, 
that from A to C V -—may be called a dialo- 
gism. ^ A. C. 

Dianoetic Virtues: (Gr. aretal dianoetikai) In 
Aristotle’s ethics the virtues or excellences of 
the dianoia; intellectual virtues. The dianoetic 
virtues are disting'uished from the moral virtues 
in having- for their end the explicit apprehen¬ 
sion of rational principles, whereas the moral 
virtues are concerned with the rational control 
of the sensitive and appetitive life. See 
totelianismi Oianoia^ Nousi P/trotiesis. 

— G.R.M. 

Dianoia: (Gr. dianoia) T^e faculty or exercise 
of thinking, as exhibited^esp eel ally in the dis¬ 
criminating and conjoining or disjoining of 
concepts 3 the discursive understanding (Aris¬ 
totle) .—JW. 

Diaspora: Literally the Greek word signifies a 
scattering or dispersion. Name given to the 
countries through which the Jews were dis¬ 
persed after being exiled or deported from their 
homeland and also to the Jews li\ing in those 
lands. Also applied to converts frc»jn Judaism 
to Christianity of the early Chuich living out¬ 
side of Palestine.— 

Dichotomy: (Gr. dicha, in two 3 temno, to cut) 
Literally, a division Into two parts. In a specific 
example: the view that man consists of soul and 
body. The earlier view of the Old Testament 
writers; also, a view found in certain expres¬ 
sions of St. Paul. See also Trichotomy^ — V,F. 

Dictum de omni et nullo: The leading prin¬ 
ciples of the syllogisms in Barbara and Celarent, 
variously formulated, and attributed to Aris¬ 
totle. “Whatever is affirmed (denied) of an 
entire class or kind may be affirmed (dented) 
of any part.” The four moods of the first 
figure were held to be directly validated by this 
dictum, and this was given as the motive for 
the traditional reductions of the last three syl¬ 
logistic figures to the first. See also Aristotle^s 
dictum, — A,C, 

Didactics: (Gr, didaktikos, taught) The branch 
of education concerned with methods of teaching 
and instruction. In theology and religion didac¬ 
tics in contradistinction to catcchetics, is instruc¬ 
tion in fundamentals of religious doctrine. 

— L,W, 

Diderot, Denis: (1713-1784) He was editor-in- 
chief of the French Encyclopaedia and as such 
had a far reaching influence in the Enlighten¬ 
ment. His own views changed from an initial 
deism to a form of materialism and ended in a 
pantheistic naturalism. He displayed* a keen in¬ 
terest in science and may be viewed as a fore¬ 
runner of positivism. He issued severe polemics 
against the Christian religion. He la sufiisance 
de la religion natureUe^ 1747 (publ. 1770); 
Letire stir les aveugles . . . (1749), Le Reeje 
d*Alembert^ 1769 (publ, 1830)3 JLa religieuse^ 
1760; Le n^ueu de Rameau, 1761; Jacques le 
fataliste^ 1773. Cf. J, Morley, Diderot and the 
Encyclopedists, 1878, 2ch ed. 1886.— L,E,D, 

Difference: (in Scholasticism) Cofnmonx That 


which makes a distinction (or di\Ision) by some 
sepalible accident, as when we say that this per¬ 
son is sitting and that one standing. By this 
difference a pcison can differ not only from 
another but also from himself, as one who is 
now old differs from himself as he was when 
young.— H,G, 

Dilemma: See Proof by ca\cs, and Logic^ formal, 

S2. 

Dilettantism: Opposite of professionalism. It 
contributed to art appreciation because it op¬ 
posed the too intellectual rules of traditional 
taste, particularly in Rome, 2nd century 3 in 
France and England, 18th century.— L.V, 

Dilthey, Wilhelm: (1833-1911) A devoted stu¬ 
dent of biography, he constructed a new meth¬ 
odology and a new interpretation of the study 
of society and culture. He foimulated the doc¬ 
trine of Vei\tehungs-p\ychologit\ which is basic 
to the study of social ends and values. He w'as 
the founder of Lebensphtlosophtr, Being the 
fiist humanistic philosopher hlstorinii ot his age, 
he led in the compi ehenslx e rese.irch in the 
history of Intellectual development. Main 
works: Etnlettung tn dtc Gvi\te\^L\scn^chaftcn^ 
1883; Her Erlebnis und die Dithtung, 1905; 
Z>av Wvsen der Philosophic^ 1907; Der Aufbau 
det gesi'hichtlichen Welt in dtr (7e 
schaften, 1910; Dir Typen der Weltanschauung, 
1911; Gesammvltc 5\chriften, 9 vols., 1922-3 S. 

//,//. 

Dimension: (scientific) 1. Any linear series or 
order of elements. 2. Any quantity of a given 
kind, capable of increase or decrease over a 
cert«iiii range; a variable. 3. In the physical 
system: mass, length and time.— A.C,E, 

Dimensions of Consciousness: (Lat. dimensus, 
pp. of dimentire, to measure off) Pervasive ana 
mutually irreducible features of conscious proc¬ 
esses such as quality, intensity, extent, duration 
and intentionality. (Cf. E. B. 'rifihenei, Lr'f- 
tures on the Elementary Psychology of Peeling 
and Attention, Lect, IV; E. G- Boring, The 
Physical Dimensions of Consciousness, Ch- 3.) 

— L,W. 

Dinj{ an sich: (Oer. thing in itself) A Kantian 
term referring tn what lies beyond human ex¬ 
perience and observation. “Things in them¬ 
selves” are transcendent, not tr.iniiceiidental or 
applicable to any human experience. The “thing 
in itself” exists independent and apart from all 
knowledge. It has an independent reality apart 
from the subjectivity of human knowledge. 

Diogenes Laertius: (also B.C.) A late biographi¬ 
cal doxographer, to whom Is owed most of the 
biographical and source material of Pre-Socratic 
philosophy. Cf, R. Hope, Diog, Laertius — E,H, 

Dionysian: The art impulse In which life is re¬ 
lived, in which life’s joys and pains are rc- 
experienced. The dynamic and passionate of the 
will of life and power- (Nietzsche.)—//.//. 

Diorism: The Greek term in Plato’s usage sig¬ 
nifies division, distinction; in that of Aristotle, 
distinction, definition, which is also the mean¬ 
ing today. In mathematics, a statement of the 
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conditions needed in order to solve a problem- 

Direct knowledjfe- A thln^ is said to be known 
directly 'wben our cog’nition terminates in. and 
refers immediately to the thin^ itself; a thing* is 
kno^n reflexlyj when our cognition terminates 
in and refers immediately to the image or con¬ 
cept of the thing previously knovrn. E-g- I 
kno^ man directly upon seeing him, but upon 
seeing his image, 1 knoT^ him reflexly^ because 
then 1 know him through the cognition of the 
image.— H^G. 

Direct theories of knowing : Any theories of 
knowledge which maintain that objects are 
known directly without the intermediary of per¬ 
cepts, images or ideas.— A,C.B^ 

Discourse: Orderly communication of thought, 
or the power to think logically-— 

Discovery: (Lat- discooperire, to discover) 1. 
The act of becoming aware of something pre¬ 
viously existing but unknown- 2. The act of in¬ 
sight (usually more or less sudden) by which 
a 8cienti£c hypothesis or explanatory conception 
comes into consciousness.— A.C.B* 

Discrepaucy: A difference from that which was 
expected or is required by some datum.-— 
Discrete: A class is said to have discrete order 
(e.g. the whole numbers), if (1) it satisfies 
JDedeknuPs postulate (q-v.) and (2) every cle¬ 
ment (except the first if any) has a next prede¬ 
cessor and also (except the last if any) a next 
successor. Contrasted with “dense’* or “compact** 
order, such as that of the rational numbers, in 
which no element is next to any other.— C,J,D, 
Discretion: (Lat. discretum, pp. of discemere, to 
discern) The mental capacity for critical dis¬ 
crimination especially in matters of ethics and 
conduct.— 

TOscrimination: (Lat. discrimlnare, to separate) 
(a) subjectively: the rational power to dis¬ 
tinguish between objects, real or logical, and 
betwen moral right and wrong. In Aristotelian- 
ssm there is also a function of internal sense 
(Gr- kritifcon, sensory discrimination; Lat. vis 
aestimatiya or cogitativa) by which men and 
the higher animals distinguish the good from 
the bad in their sense experience. 

(b) objectively: sec Z>«riwcrioi»-— IT^y^B. 
Diacursive Coj^ition: (Lat. discurrere, to run 
about) Discursive, as opposed to intuitive cogni¬ 
tion, is attained by a aeries of inferences rather 
than by direct insight. See Intuith^ Cognition^ 

Contrasted with Intuitive, and applied to 
knowledges also to transitions of thought. Our 
knowledge of, e-g., the nature of time, is dis¬ 
cursive or conceptual if we are able to state what 
ttoe is; otherwise it is only Intuitive. Transi- 
tions of thought mediated by verbal or concep¬ 
tual steps would be called discursive and said 
to be “reasoning**- Immediate transitions, or 
transitions mediated in subconscious ways, would 
be called intuitive.— 

Ksjlilictioil 1 See Logicj formal^ § 1- 
Diftjtnictives A’ sentence of either of the forms 
A V B, A + B (or a proposirion expressed by 
such a sente!nce)^-<-«ee Legis, fa m ti A , % 1—may 


be called a disjunctive sentence (or proposition). 

A. C- 

Disjunctive syllogism: See I^ogict formal^ § 2. 
Disparate: (Lat. dls + par, equal) (a) In psy¬ 
chology and epistemology i a term descriptive of 
the qualitati\e heterogeneity between sensations 
of different senses. Sensations of the same sense 
(^-g- a red and a green color patch) are dis¬ 
similar (see Similarity i Resemblance)^ sensations 
of different senses (tf.g. a red patch and a cold 
surface) are disparate. The criterion of psy¬ 
chological disparity between two sensations is 
the absence of intermediate sensations by which 
it is possible to pass continuously from the one 
to the other. (Wundt, Physiol. Psychol,, 4th 
cd-, I, 2S6.) The disparity of the fields the 
several senses divides them into so many water¬ 
tight compartments and thus raise the epistem¬ 
ological problem of correlation between the dis¬ 
parate data of different senses. See Correlation. 
(b) In logic i Disparate terms have been vari¬ 
ously defined by logicians: 

(i) Boethius defined disparate terms as those 
which are diverse yet not contradictory- See 
PrantI, Geschichte der Logik, I, 686. 

(li) Leibniz considered two concepts disparate 
“if neither of the terms contains the other** 
that is to say if they are not in the relation of 
genus and species. (Couturat, Leibnits, Inedits, 
pp. 53, 62.)— 

Disparity: See Disparate, 

Dispiltatio: (Scholastic) Out of the ^uaestiones 
disputatae developed gradually a rigid form of 
scholastic disputation. The defensor theseos pro¬ 
posed his thesis and explained or proved it in 
syllogistic form. The opponerztes argued against 
the thesis and its demonstration by repeating 
first the proposition and the syllogism proving 
it, then either by denying the validity of one 
or the other premises Cnego maiorem^ minorem) 
or by making distinctions restricting the proposi¬ 
tion {^distinguo motor em, minorem). In the 
disputations of students under the direction of a 
magister the latter used to summarize the dis¬ 
putation and to “determine the question**. 

— R.A, 

Disputation: (a) A dispute, or the act of dis¬ 
puting. (b) A formal exercise in which some 
set topic is debated.^— 

Dissimilarity: Difference, unlikeness, heteroge- 
wityj—C.A.B, 

Dissociation: (Lat. dls -|- socius, a companion) 
The operation of mind bv which the elements 
of a complex are discriminated- Dissociative 
discrimination is facilitated 'when el»*ments wh’ch 
are commonly coniolncd are found in new com- 
binationsit James calls this the liw of ‘‘dissocia¬ 
tion by varying concomitants.” ^Principles of 
Psychology, I, 506.)— A.W. 

Dissociation of Personality: A disorder of per¬ 
sonality consisting in the loss of the normally 
stable and constant integration of the self. Two 
types of disintegration of personality are distin¬ 
guishable: (a) The ideas and states dissociated 
from the central core of the self may fioat about 
as detached and deperson a I ired states. See De- 
persoHaliaation, (b) The dissociated ideas and 
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states may cohere into a secondary or split-off 
consciousness >—• 

Distinction: (in Scholasticism) Consists in this, 
that one thing is not another. Absolute'. There 
is an absolute distinction between two things 
when neither one is a mode of the other, e.g. 
that between a stone and gold- A wodal dis~ 
tineUon is a distinction between a thing and its 
mode, e.g. that between a body and its shape. 

Adequate*. A distinction between two whole 
beings, e.g. between the sun and the moon. An 
inadequate distinction Is a distinction between a 
whole being and its part, e.g. between the hand 
and one of its fingers. 

the Teasoning reason (^raiionis ratiocinantis'^ : 
A distinction in which our mind conceives things 
as distinct when there is no foundation in reality 
for making such a distinction, the whole dis¬ 
tinction. is dependent upon the one reasoning. 
E.g. when in one and the same thing we con¬ 
ceive the nature of subject and predicate as 
diverse attributes, as when we say; man is man^ 
or when we conceive the same thing through 
synonymous concepts, as if we say: man is a 
rational animal, as though we are distinguishing 
man from rational animal. 

Of the reasoned reason {jrationis ratioctnatae) : 
A distinction in which our mind conceives as 
distinct things that are not really distinct, when 
there is some foundation in reality for making 
such a distinction, e.g. perfections of God. 

Realx A dUtinction belonging to a thing In¬ 
dependently of the operation of the intellect, as 
that between the soul and body of man. A 
mental distinction idistinctio nuionis) is one 
belonging to things through the operation of the 
intellect conceiving as distinct those things 
which are not really distinct, e.g. that between 
the attributes of God.— H.G. 

Distinctness: (Ger. Deutlichkeit) In Husserl 
Explicit articulatedncss with respect to syntacti¬ 
cal components. (See Confused")^ Distinctness is 
compatible with emptiness or obscurity of 
material content. See Descartes, Z>eibni&.^^D*C* 

Distribution (of terms) : In the four tradl- 
tlonal Aristotelian propositional forms, the sub¬ 
jects of universal propositions and the predicates 
of negative propositions are distributed $ the 
other terms are undistributed,— C*A~B, 

Distributive Justice; Justice as exhibited in the 
distribution of honor, money, rights and privi¬ 
leges among the members of a community $ 
characterized by Aristotle as requiring equality 
of proportion between persons and rewards. See 
Corrective Justice,— 

Distributive law is a name given to a number 
of lawft of the same or similar form appearing 
in various disciplines—compare associative lata, 
A distributive law of multiplication over addi¬ 
tion appears in arithmetic: 

» X (y + «) = (* X y) + (x X «)- 
This distributive law holds also in the theory 
of real numbers, and in many other matliemati- 
cal disciplines involving two operations called 
multiplication and addition. In the proposi¬ 
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tional calculus there aie four distributive laws 
(two dually ielated pairs): 

plq V r] = [pq v pr]. 

Ip v qr'\ = [#> V y][p V /J. 

H" + /"*]■ 

[p V [e = r]] = llp V qji = Ip V 

Also four corresponding laws in the algebra of 
classes;. A. C. 

Disvalue: Bad. Evil. Opposed to value or good¬ 
ness.— A.J,B, 

Divisibility: The propeity in viitue of which a 
whole (whether physical, psychical or mathe¬ 
matical) may be divided into parts which do not 
thereby necessarily sever their relation with the 
whole. Divisibility usually implies not meiely 
analysis or distinction of parts, but actual or 
potential resolution into parts- From the be¬ 
ginning philosophers have raised the question 
whether substances are infinitely or finitely di¬ 
visible. Ancient materialism conceived of the 
physical atom as an indivisible substance. Des¬ 
cartes, however, and after him Leibniz, main¬ 
tained the infinite divisibility of substance. The 
issue became the basis of Klant’s cosmological 
antinomy (Cfst. of pure Reason')^ from which 
he concluded that the issue was insoluble in 
metaphysical terms. In recent decades the ques¬ 
tion has had to take account of (1) researches 
in the physical atom, before which the older 
conception of physical substance has steadily re¬ 
treated; and (2) the attempt to formulate a 
^satisfactory definition of infinity (q.v,).—O.F-AT- 

Division: (Lat. dividere, to divide) The logical 
process of indicating the species within a genus, 
the aub-spccies withixi the species, and so on, a 
classificatory scheme constructed on the principle 
of genus and species.— A.C.B, 

Divisionlsm : Principle of obtaining the effects 
of light in painting by juxtaposing instead of 
mixing tints.— L,V, 

Uocta ignorantia : Literally, learned ignorance, 
refers to men’s knowledge of God which un¬ 
avoidably Includes a negative element, since He 
immeasurably surpasses the knowledge of Him 
gleaned from this phenomenal world, yet for 
man this is truly a real learning. Title given 
to one of his philosophical treatises by Nicholas 
of Cusa (1401-1464) who understood it in the 
sense of an insight into the incomprehensibility 
of the infinite,~7.7.131. 

Doctrinal reB: (a) In general: impractical, philo¬ 
sophical theorists, uninterested in other views 
than their own; dogmatists. 

(b) In particular: a group of French political 
philosophers of the early nineteenth century* 

— V.J,B. 

Do^ma: The Greek term signified a public ordi¬ 
nance of decree, also an opinion. A present 
meaning: an established, or generally admitted, 
philosophic opinion explicitly formulated, in a 
depreciative sense; one accepted on authority 
without the support of demonstration or experi¬ 
ence. Kant calls a directly synthetical proposi¬ 
tion grounded on concepts a dogma which he 
distinguishes from a mathema, which is a simi¬ 
lar proposition effected by a construction of 
concepts. In the history of Christianity dogmas 
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have come to mean defnftlon of revealed truths 
proposed by the supreme authority of the Church 
as articles of faith ^hich must be accepted by 
a!I its members.— 

Oogmatism : (Gr. do^ma, opinion ) A term used 
by many and various philosophers to character- 
ize their opponents’ view more or less dero- 
gatorily since the -word cannot rid itself of 
certain linguistic and other associations. T'he 
Skeptics among Greek philosophers, doubting 
all, called dogmatism every assertion of a posi¬ 
tive nature. More discriminately, dogmatism 
may be applied to presumptuous statements or 
such that lack a suifficiently rational ground, 
while in the popular mind the word still has 
the affiliation with the rigor of church dogma 
which, having a certain ffnality about it, appeals 
to faith rather than reason. Since Kant, dog¬ 
matism has a specific connotation in that it 
refers to metaphysical statements made without 
previous analysis of their justification on the 
basis of the nature and aptitudes of reason, 
exactly what Kant thought to remedy through 
his criticism. By this animadversion are scored 
especially all 17th and 18th century metaphysi¬ 
cal systems as well as later ones which cling 
to a priori principles not rationally founded. 
Now also applied to principles of a generalized 
character maintained without regard to empirical 
conditions.— 

Oonatists: Followers of Bishop Donatus, leader 
of a Christian sect which originated in North 
Africa in the beginning of the fourth century. 
Th^ taught the invalidity of sacraments ad¬ 
ministered by an unworthy minister and that 
known sinners should be denied membership in 
the Church. “Their most powerful opponent was 
Saint Augustine.— 

l>oiinm superaddljtuiii : A theological term de¬ 
noting a gratuitous gift of God superadded to 
the natural gifts which accompany human na¬ 
tures hence a supernatural gift, like divine 
grace.— J^.R, 

DoublQ-Aspoct Theory: Theorr that the mind 
and the of an individual are two distin- 

ffuiahable hut inaeparable aapecta of a aing'le 
underlying aubatance or procesa. Spinoza, ng a 
comeqmnce of his metaphysical doctrine that 
tbinkinff aubatance and extended substance are 
one and the same thing” (,Ethics, Part II, prop. 

7J was committed to the Two-Aspect Theory of 
rA* ”>**«««• Cf. C. Lloyd Morgan 

p. 46)} S. Alexander 
liA-ce, Tine and Deitx'i and C. JT. Strong ,m- 
re^t advocates of a two-aspect Themy.— L.W^ 

Uoable Mgation, law of; The theorem of the 

^propositional calculus, 

Doubt: (Fr. doute, from Lat. dubito, to be tin- 
certain)^ Partial disbelief. The denial of a 
proposition offered or formerly held as true 
The withdrawal of belief. In psychology: sus¬ 
pended judgment jthe state of hesitation be- 
twera conVadictoiy propositions. Philosophical 
doubt has been distinguished as definitive or 
prowMonaL Definitive doubt is scepticism 
(which see). Provisional doubt is the rule pro- 
P0«o by the Cartesian method (q.v.) of volun- 
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tary suspension of judgment in order to reach a 
more dependable conclusion. Opposite of cer. 
tainty.— J.K.F. 

DoxazThe positional character common to all modes 
of believing: not only to believing in simple 
positive certainty {piotodoxa, Ger. Vrdoxa) 
but to modifications of the latter, such as 
doubting, disbelieving, affirming, denying, and 
assuming. Doxa in Husserl’s sense includes 
episteme. It is present not only in syntactical- 
categorial judging, but in simple pre-categorial 
perceiving. Moreover, it is present in passive as 
. ,.“® synthesis. Non-doxic post- 

tion.Tlity is present in ^'aluing and willing. 

Urama: a. State^ of mind characterized by human 
conflict, b. Literary genre in which conflicts 
are portrayed on the stage.— 

Dravya: (Skr.) Substance, as a substratum of 
qualities (see accidents, or modes. Vari¬ 

ous classes are estsTblished by Indian philosophers. 

AT.F Lt 

Drawing: Essential element of painting, sculpture 
and architecture. The Florentine Renaissance 
and all classical^ epochs in general considered 
drawing the basis of the aforesaid arts which 
were called the arts of drawing.—L.F. 

Driesch, Hans Adolf Eduard; (1867-19+0) An 
experimental biologist turned philosopher, he as 
a rationalist became the most prominent de¬ 
fender of a renovated vitalism. He excludes the 
physical-chemical lex el of reality from his vital¬ 
ism. He asserts that eveiy org.Tnism has its 
own entelechy. For what he terms phylogenetic 
development, a more inclusive vitalism of the 
whole evolutionary process, he postulates a 
super-personal phylogenetic' entelechy. He offers 
an a priofi justification of his vitalistic theory, 
and treats incisively the Ingic of the psycho¬ 
logical. Main works: P/irlosophy of the Organ- 
Aw,- Ordnti'nsslehre, 1912j WirklicfikcitsJchre, 
1917; AUtagsratsel des Seelrnleben^^ 1938; 
«Kausalit;it und Vitalismus” in Jahihuch dcr 

Schopenhauer Geselhchaft, XVI, 1939,_ H.U, 

Dualism: (Lat. duo, two) (a) /n metaphysicsz 
Theory which admits in any given domain, two 
independent and mutually irreducible substances 
the Platonic dualism of the sensible and 
intelligible worlds, the Cartesian dualism of 
thinking and extended substances, the Leibnizian 
dualism of the actual and possible worlds, the 
Kantian dualism of the noumenal and the 
phenomenal. The term dualism first appeared 
in Thomas Ifyde, Ilistoria rejrglonir vetenan 
Pcfsaimfi (1700) cl TX, p. I6+, where it ap¬ 
plied^ to religious dn iliam of good and evil 
ttnd is similarly empJuyed by Rayle in his Die- 
ftonajy article -,t” and by Leibniz in 

Theodieee^ C. Wolff is responsible for its use 
in the psycho-physical (cf. A. Lalande, 

VocahuJaire de la Phifo\ni , Vol. T, p, 18(1, 
note by R, Eiicfcen.) 

^ (b) In epistemology: Eprstcmologicaf dualism 

IS the theory that in perception, memorv and 
other types^ of non-infercntial cognition, there 
10 a mimcricnl duality of the content or d-u-im 
immediately present to the knowing mind 
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(sense datum, memory ima^e, etc.) and the 
real object known (the thin^ perceived or re¬ 
membered) (cf- A- O. Lovejoy, The Revolt 
AgatMst Dualtstn^ pp. 15-6). Epistemolog-ical 
monism, on the contrary identi£es the immediate 
datum and the cognitive object either by as¬ 
similating the content to the object (epistemo¬ 
logical realism) or the object to the content 
(epistemological idealism).— D.W* 

Duality; See Logic, formal,^ §§ 1, 3, 7, _8. 
Ductio per contradictoriam propositionem 
sive per impossible; (Lat.) A logical argu¬ 
ment in which the truth of a proposition is 
established by showing that its contradictory is 
untrue or impossible; an application of the 
principle of excluded middle.— 

Duhringf Bugen Karl: (1833-1901) Duhiing, a 
German economist and philosopher, started on a 
legal career which lasted until 1859. He be¬ 
came docent at the University of Berlin and 
taught there until he lost his license in 1874. 
He was editor of Der modems Volhergeist and 
of jpersonaUst und Emancipator, Philosophically 
he belonged to the positivistic school. Dilhring 
advocated not the elimination of capitalism, but 
of its abuses through the medium of a strong 
labor movement. His literary work is strongly 
tinged with anti-semitism, and he is probably 
better known for the attack which Marx and 
Engels made upon him than for his own work. 
£. Diihring: Naturliche Dialektik^ 1863; Der 
"Wsrt des Lehens, 1865; ICritischs Gssehichte 
der Philosophie, 1869; Logih und Wissen- 
echafts the oris, 1878.— 

Duns Scotus, John: (1266/74-1308) Doctor 
Subtilis, was born somewhere in the British 
Isles, studied at the Franciscan monastery at 
Dumfries and at Oxford before 1290. He studied 
at Paris for four years, then taught theology at 
Oxford from 1300-1302, at Paris from 1302- 
1303, when he was banished for his opposition 
to King Philip IV. He received his doctorate 
at Paris in 1305 and went to Cologne in 1307, 
where he died. He is the most distinguished 
medieval defender of the view that universals 
which have ^‘haeccity” (q-v.) as well as quiddity. 
His realism was adopted by Charles Peirce (q-v.) 
works; De Pritno Principio, Quasstiones in 
Jldetaphysteam, Opus Oxoniense, Rsportata Pa- 
risiensia (^Opsra Omnia, Paris, 1891-5),— V,J,B. 

Duration; A limited extent of existence In time, 
more or less long, from a fraction of second 
to countless ages* H, Bergson gives it a special 
interpretation in regarding it as ^‘time perceived 
as indivisible**, a living present; as such, dura¬ 
tion becomes the very essence of creative change, 
of creative evolution and must be opposed to 
time as measurable.— R,B.W» 

Durkheim, Bmile; (1858-1917) A French socio¬ 
logical positivist. He stressed the group mind, which 
for him is the point of reference for all human 
knowledge. The group mind has an impersonal, 
non-subj ective character that is superior to the 
individual mind, and acts as a directive force 
for the individual agents that comprise society. 
He studied both religion and ethics from his 
positivistic point of view. £. Durkheim: De la 


division da travail socials, 1893; Les regies de 
la methods sociologiquei Les formes elimen- 
taires de la vie religieuse, 1912; Le Socialisme i 
L^Education morale, — H,H, 

Duty; (Ang-Fr. duete, what ia due; Ger. Pflicht) 
Whatever is necessary or required; or whatever 
one is morally obliged to do, as opposed to what 
one may be pleased or inclined to do. Also, the 
moral obligation itself and the law or principle 
in which it is expressed. In ethics, duty is com¬ 
monly associated with conscience, reason, right¬ 
ness, moral latv, and virtue. 

Though Socrates, Plato and Aristotle had 
propounded doctrines of virtues, they were con¬ 
cerned essentially with Good rather than with 
rightness of action as such. The Stoics were 
the £r8t to develop and popularize the notion 
that man has a duty to live virtuously, reason¬ 
ably and £ttingly, regardless of considerations 
of human happiness. Certain elements in Rab¬ 
binical legalism and the Christian Gospel 
strained in the same direction, notably the con¬ 
cept of the supreme and absolute law of God. 
But it was Kant who pressed the logic of duty 
to its £nal conclusion. The supreme law of 
duty, the categorical imperative (q.v.), is re¬ 
vealed intuitively by the puie rational will and 
strives to determine the moral agent to obey only 
that law which can be willed universally without 
contradiction, regardless of consequences. 

Naturalistic interpretations of duty tend to 
discredit such an intuitionistic basis and seek 
instead to account for duty and conscience as 
outgrowths of training, tradition and social 
custom.— 0,F,K, 

Dyad: (Gr. duas, two) A pair of units considered 
as one. In Pythagoreanism the dyad is the 
number two, thought of as a substantial essence, 
or physically, as a line, i.e. two points which 
do not coincide.— V,J,B, 

Dyndio; (Or. duas, two) Term meaning duality. 
Human experience is said to be dyadic, i*e, 
man’s nature is dual in conflicts between good 
intentions and bad accomplishments, in opposi¬ 
tional strains and stresses. The personality of 
Ood is held to be dyadic in the confronting of 
difficulties or frustrations to his good will. 
Reality is spoken of as dyadic when it is said 
to be characteristically dual, e,g, both One and 
Many, static and dynamic, free and determined, 
abstract and concrete, universal and particular. 


^ 

Dyadio Relation: A two-termed relation (q,v.). 
Dynamic Vitalism: See Vitalism^ 

Dynamis; (Gr. dynamis) In Aristotle’s philoso¬ 
phy (1) a source of change or power to effect 
change; faculty; (2) more generally the capac¬ 
ity a thing has of passing to a different state; 
potentiality. See Aristotelianismf Energeia* 

— G,RM. 


Dynamism: (Gr. dynamis, power) A term ap¬ 
plied to a philosophical system which, in con¬ 
trast to philosophy of mechanism (q-v.), adopts 
force rather than mass or motion as its basic 
explanatory concept. In this sense the Leibnizian 
philosophy is dynamism in contrast to the mech¬ 
anism of Descartes*^ physics.— L*W* 
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Dyophysites : A term applied to the Catholics^ 
^ho held that there are t'wo natures in Christ, 
the Divine and the human, by the Monophysites, 
or the followers of Eutvches, ‘who advanced the 
formula, '‘one nature after the union.'’— 
Dysteleolojgy : (Gr. dus, bad, telos, end or pur¬ 
pose) The term for the forbidding* and frustrat¬ 


ing* aspects of lifeC such as unfavorable environ¬ 
mental factors, org-anic maladaptationa, the 
atrugg*le for existence, disease, death, etc.) which 
make difficult, if not impossible, the theory that 
there are good purposes predominantly at work 
in the world.— 



E 


E: (C-) Evil, interpreted by the Confucians afi 
“too much or too little,** that is, deviation from 
the Mean (chung* yung)-- W.T^C. 

Eckhart, Meister; (1260-1327) Was born in 
Hochheim (Gotha), may have studied with St. 
Albert in Cologne, received his doctorate at 
Paris in 1302. He taught theology at various 
times, devoted much time to pi caching in the 
vernacular, and £lled various administrative 
posts in the Dominican Order. Mystical, diSi- 
cult in terminology, his thought appears to con¬ 
tain elements of Aristotelianism, Augustinism, 
Neoplatonism and Avicennism. Accused of 
Pan^eism and other theological errors, he was 
the subject of a famous tiial in 1326^ he ab¬ 
jured publicly any possible religious errors which 
he may have made. Chief works: Opus Ttt~ 
QaaesSianes JPa^siettses, Xlstutsche 
PredisteTtm (Pfeiffer, P., X^eulsche J^ysttker des 
14- Jahrh^^ Bd. II, Leipaig, 1S57, tr. Evans, 
London, 1924.) B. J. Muller-Thym, University 
of Beinjs tn M. Eckhart (N. Y., 1939)-- 

Eclecticism t The principle, tendency, or practice 
of combining,«or drawing upon, various philo¬ 
sophical or theological doctrines. In its passive 
form, it is found in many thinkers of no great 
oiiginality. In its more active form, as a 
deliberate attempt to create unity among dis¬ 
cordant schools of philosophy, eclecticism was 
practised by the Aleicandrien School (q.v.), 
where the Oriental and Occidental thought 
mingled, and, more recently, by V. Cousin 
(q.v.).— 

Economic determinism : The theory that the 
economic base of socie^ determines other social 
Institutions. Dialectical materialists criticise 
doctrines often designated as economic deter¬ 
minism on the ground that th^ are too narrow 
and assert only a one-way causal influence (from 
economic base to other institutions), whereas 
causal influence, they hold, proceeds both ways. 
They refer to their own theory as historical 
materialism or the materialist conception of 
history. See ]Sd.arxis7n*—^J.l\d^S* 

Economics; (Lat. oeconomicus, domestic economy, 
from oikos, house, nomos, law) That branch 
of social science which is concerned with the 
exchange of goods. Employed by Xenophon, 
Aristotle and Cicero to describe treatises on the 
proper conduct of the household. In more re¬ 
cent times, combined with politics as political 
economy, ^e study of the laws and system of 
society. Now, more specially, the study of the 


production, distribution and consumption of ma 
terial wealth and skills.—/--ST-P. 

Economy; An aspect of the scientifle methodolog> 
of Ernst Mach (D/> Analyse der Empfindungen^ 
- Sth ed., Jena, 1906); science and philosophy 
utilize ideas and laws which are not reproductive 
of sense data as such, but arc simplifled expres¬ 
sions of the functional relations discovered in 
the manifold of sense perceptions.— V^J^Bn 

Economy, principle of: Is the modern name for 
the logical rule known also as Occam*B Razor. 
Its original formula was- Entia non sunt tnulti^ 
Iscanda praeter necessitates, i.e. of two or more 
explanations, which are of equal value other¬ 
wise, the one which uses the fewest principles, 
or suppositions, is true, or at least scientiflcally 
p referable.— 

Eepyrosis; (Gr. ekpyrosis) Conflagrations in 
Stoic doctrine the periodic resolution of all 
things into Are.— 

Ecstasy: (Gr. ekstasis, displacement, a trance) 
The enraptured condition of the mystical spirit 
which has reached the climax of its intuitive 
and affective experience. Of brief duration, it 
is physiologically negative (resembling trance) 
but, according to some mystics, psychologically 
very rich, psually said to be concomitant with 
a spiritual union of the soul with higher reality. 
Sec Mysticism, Plotinism ^— 

Ecstasy: (aesthetics) The contemplation of abso¬ 
lute beauty purifled of any sensory experience. 
(Plotinus.)— L.V, 

Eduction: 1. In logtc, a term proposed by £. £. 
Constance Jones as a synonym or substitute foi 
the more usual immediate inference (see Logic, 
forfTutl, § 4).— A.C, 

2. /w cosmology, the production of the sub¬ 
stantial form out of the potentiality of matter, 
according to the hylomorphic system.—-7*. <7. 
Edwards, Jonatlian: (1703-1758) American 
theologian. He is looked upon by many as 
one of the first theologians that the New 
World has produced. Despite the formalistic 
nature of his system, there is a notewoithy aes¬ 
thetic foundation in his emphasis on “divine 
and supernatural light*’ as the basis for illumina¬ 
tion and the searchlight to an exposition of 
such topics as freedom and original sin. Despite 
the aura of tradition about his pastorates at 
Northampton and Stockbridge, his missionai^ 
services among the Indians and his short lived 
presidency of Princeton University, then the 
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Xiv Jsr3.;> I.e rc’r 

In th^ -Icli- -t tr.w n.-t. i' ► ^rr'ctv^n* 1- 

::^:r..'c- s*^J •'>_'■ 

i},* j i &2, (IjijJ, ed. S. E- 

— L.E.n. 

Effect : 'in SchGI::si^cI^'r; J Fcrmal. is the en-i.'ct nr 
a fcrmal ca^ise: a and /«/-'/v.rj to-'-kj:' 

e^ecS Is a concrete composite, or a ne^'^natuin 
resLlting- frcm fv^rm united tc an apt subject, 
^:.e. to a subject capable rif recei\-'nj that fnrm) 
e.j. the p-^h'^zjz^y and ut 

heat by "which water is macic v..,rm Is the warm 
water Etse*f, also a holy man is the formal 
effect cf £TJce united to man- But th-:t which Is 
called £&cQKda^\ and exi^'Insrc is an> eitect 

whether p3sitl\e or ne 5 :ati\e, which so results 
from the union of furm with its subject that it 
may be adequately dlstlnj^uishea from or remain 
extrinsic to tJie form, e.g-. the dri\Ing out of 
cold from the water.— H,G. 

E^Tectiveness : See Logistic -ys/em^ and Logicy 

formaly § 1 . 

Effluvium; See K^luxeZy Theory of. 

Effluxes, Theory* (Lat. cf^ux, from eiHuere, 

to dow' cut) Theory of early Cireek thinkers 
that perception is mediated by e^l\z;a nr 
lacra projected by physical objccc*! and imping¬ 
ing upon the organs of sense. Thus Enipcdncle'^ 
developed the theory of elEuxes in conjunction 
with the principle that ‘'like perceives only like” 
fsimilia similibus percipiunturl $ an element in 
the external world can only be percei\ ed by the 
same element in the body. (See Aristotley De 
Gen, et Corr, I, S, 32+ b 26; Theoph^astuSy He 
Sens* 7.) Democritus’ theory of images is a 
form of the theory of eiHuxes.— L,\%\ 
Ego-centric Predicament: (Lat. ego, self; Gr. 
kentrikon, center) The epistemological predica¬ 
ment of a knowing mind whicli, confined to the 
circle of its own ideas, £nds it difficult, if not 
impossible, to escape to a knowledge cf an ex¬ 
ternal world (cf, R- B. Perry-, Present Philo¬ 
sophical Tendenciesy pp, 129-30). Descartes is 
largely responsible for having confronted mod¬ 
ern philosophy with the ego-centric predicament. 
See Cogiso Argumenty The, — HW, 

Empirical : (Lat. ego, self) The individual 
self, conceived as a series of conscious acts and 
contents which the mind is capable of cognizing 
by direct introspection. See Bundle Theory of 
Self* — L*W. 

Ego, Pure: The self conceived as a non-empirical 
principle, ordinarily Inaccessible to direct intro¬ 
spection, but inferred from introspective evi¬ 
dence. See BgOy empirical* The principal theo¬ 
ries of the pure ego are; (a) the soul theory 
which regards the pure ego as a permanent, 
spiritual substance underlying the fleeting suc¬ 
cession of conscious experience, and (h) the 
transcendental theory of KLant which considers 
the self an inscrutable subject presupposed by 
the unity of empirical self-consciousness.— L*W* 
Ego, Transceadental: See EgOy Pure, — L,W. 

Egoism, Ethical: The view that each individual 
* should seek as an end only his own welfare. 
This principle is sometimes advanced as a sep¬ 
arate intuition, sometimes on the ground that 


aa indi*. .'l-i. I’s fw n \.alfaru is the cnly thir<? 
that I? ul:ii i-'telv \ali:.i^Ie (f c r him).- C,A.B. 

Egoism, Psychological: The coctrine that the 
determining, thoLgh perhaps concealed, moti\ e 
of every \oluntary action is a desire for one’s 
own welfare. Often combined with Psychologi¬ 
cal Hedonism. - C,A.B, 

Ecological: (Ger. egologisch) In Husserl; Of 
€ir pertaining to the egu or to egulogy. Ego- 
Iog:cal reduction- phenomenological reduction as 
in\ol\!ng epoche with respect tn one’s own 
explicit and implicit positing of conc.'-ete egos 
other than oneS own and therefore with respect 
to one’s positing of one’s own ego as one 

amrKg others. See Phenomenology, - D*C, 

Ehrenfels, Maria Christian Julius Leopold 
Karl, Freiherr von: Clb59-1932j As one of 
the leaders of the “Brentano School”, he affirmed 
that the fundamental factor in \aluatir)n was 
dubiie. fiis principal interest was to trace the 
way in which desires and motives generate 
values. He described f(jr the most part the de- 
■V eloFment, the conflict, the hierarchy, and the 
ubsolc>!cenca of \ alues- Having a major influ¬ 
ence upon the analytic apprtiach to \ alue theory, 
his outlowk was relativistic and e\ olutiuxiarv. 
Main works. L iu ^ G - flSyO), 

Sy>tv>K dur \W.7 tth^orie S^xKaletL-k 

(191)7).— H.H, 

Eidetic: (Ger, eidtti^vh) In Husserl; Of or per¬ 
taining to an eiJus or tu eide. Eidetic existent: 
anything falling as :m example within the ideal 
extension or a \:ilid eidus; e.g,, an ideally or 
purely possible individual. (Purely) eidetic 

judgments: judgments that do not posit indivi¬ 
dual existence, e\ en though they are about 
something inditidual. Eidetic necessity, an ac¬ 
tual state of affairs, so far as it is a singulariza- 
tion of an eidetic universality, E.g., This color 
has (fh^s) hfightnessy so far as that is a singu- 
larization of All eidetically possible examples 
of color haz^e brightness. Eidetic possibility: 
see eidos. Eidetic rcduciion: see Phenomenology, 

D,C, 

Eidetic Imagery: Expression used by the Ger¬ 
man psychologist £. R. Jaensch, (Ueber den 
Aufbau der Wahrnehmungszvelt und ikre Struk- 
tur im Jugendaltery 1923) to designate images 
usually visual w^hich are almost photographic in 
their fidelity. Eidetic imagery differs from hal¬ 
lucination in that the former are usually recog¬ 
nized by the subject to be “subjective.”— L*\V, 

Eidola: (Gr. eidola) Images; insubstantial forms; 
phantoms. Democritus and Epicurus use the 
term to denote the Aims, or groups of very 
flne particles, believed to be throwm off by 
bodies and to convey impressions to the eye. 

— 0,R*M* 

Einfiihlung : (and Einsfuhlung, in Max Schelcr) 
The emotional and dynamic understanding of 
nature as the operational field of living forces. 
See Empathy, — P,A,S* 

Eirenicon^ epistemological: (Gr. elrenikos, 
peaceful) The purging of the negative claims 
and the synthesis of subjectivism, obiectivism, 
dualism and relativism in epistemology. (Mon¬ 
tague.)— HJA* 
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Eject; (Lat. pp. of ejicerej to throw out) Tern:t 
introduced by W. K. Clifford to designate an¬ 
other conscious subject conceived as an outward 
projection of the knowing subject.— L.W. 

Elan vital t TL’ern* used by liergtsuu to ULnote the 
source of efficient causation and e\ulutIoti in 

nature. See Ifet gJkO?i. - R.2\F, 

Election: (Lat. eli^o, to choose) A choice be¬ 
tween alternatives- In psycholog^y; free choice 
by the will between means proposed by the 
understanding*. An act of volition.—/.AT.-F. 
Elements: Are simple constituents!, in psychologv, 
of sense perceptions such as s^^ect and green. 
Elementary complexes are things ot experience, 
fAvenarius.) In logic: individual members of 
a class. Also refers to Euclid’s 13 books. 
Elenchus: (Gr. elenchos) A syllogism establish¬ 
ing the contradictory of a proposition attacked; 
a refutation. (Aristotle.)— G.JR.JII* 

Elijah, Aaron ben: ICaraite e.<egete and phil¬ 
osopher (1300-136'9)/ The Hayy/vt, i.e. 

Tree of Size, his philosophical work, deals with 
all problems ot philosophy and displays the in¬ 
fluence of both Maimiouides and of the teach¬ 
ings of the Mutazilites.— AI.W, 

Emanation: Literally, an outpouring or flowing 
forth, specifically, applied to the process of 
derivation or mode of origination, inimcdiate 
or mediate, of the multiplicity of beings w'hether 
spiritual or material from the eternal suutce of 
all being, God, of Whose being consequently 
they are a part and in Whose nature they some¬ 
how share. It is opposed to creation from no^ 
thing. Some writers have not adequately dis¬ 
tinguished one from the other.-^7./.i^. 
Emergent Evolution: Gencralizatii»n of emer¬ 
gent mentalism (q>v.) due to S. Alexander 
(q.v.), Space^ TiT?se and Deity, See Bergson’s 
variation in L*Svolut^on crea/rice. See Holism* 
Emergent IVIentalism: (Lat. emergere, to rise 
out) The theory of emergent evolutionism con¬ 
sidered as an explanation of the genesis of 
mind or consciousness in the world. Mind is a 
novel quality emerging from the non-mental 
when the latter attains a cert.iin complexity of 
organization. Cf- C. Lloyd Morgan, Emergent 
E’volution^ Lect. I, II; Lf/r, Alindy Spirit, Ch. 
* V.— 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo: (1S03-1S82) Ainei ican 
poet and essayist. His spiiit of independence 
early led him to leave the pulpit for the lecture 
platform w'here he earned high rank as the 
leading transcendentalist and tlie foremost tigure 
in the famous Concord group. His prufouiid 
vision, his ringing spirit of individualism and 
his love of democracy place him among the New' 
World’s philosophic pantheon. His “The Ameri¬ 
can Scholar,” “The Over-Soul,” “Self-Reliance,” 
“Compensation” and the Divinity School Ad¬ 
dress are perhaps the most famous of his lectures 
and essays. He edited The Dial, the ofiicial 
organ of the transcendental niuveinent. His 
several trips to Europe brought him into contact 
■with Coleridge and Wordsw'orth, but particularly 
wich Carlyle. 

R. W. Emerson: Complete Works, 12 vols. 
(Boston, 1903-4).— L.E,D. 


fimotion: (Lat. emovere, to siiir up, .ii?jL..tc) Il\ 
the widest emotion appJi'"S to ali ailectivo 

piienumeria itiLluding the faniiJi.ir “pajsloni,” of 
love, anger, fcur, etc. us well aa tiie Icezing.* of 
pleasure and pain. See Affect .— LAV. 

Einotiv''^ Meiuiing: Euiotivo, as uist nig ji shed 
frijin the cognitive, pleaning of a st..toiP.ent is Its 
ability to comn.onicale an attitude nr emotion, 
lo iiLspiie an act ot will without conveying 
tiuth. Exclamations, < uminands and perliaps 
ethical and aesthetic judg.nentci .ire emotive but 
not cognitive.— LAJ\ 

EmpQthic: Adjective of empathy. See Empathy, 

—^.^r. 

Empathy: (Gr. eii + p.itheiii, to ^nilei ) ''i'he 
projection by the mind into .in obiecl of the 
subjective feeling of boJUr pot tine and attitude 
w'hich result lioin the Leiidencv uf the body to 
coiifoini to the spati il uig.nii. alum rt tin* oh- 
IL-ct t-'.g. the teiidc-iicy lo imitate the oiit.sti < it hed 
hands 4ii a statue). The plienonienini is of 
paiticular signiiicauce for ae.!thctli.^. See H. S. 
Laugfeld, The Aesthetic Attitud*. . 'The term wms 
intioduced to tran.sl.ite the Gejman FinJfitjlung. 
See Lipps, Ruumaesthetlk u-r>d gt ometi •^ch-op*:~ 
sche Tduschunyen, Sec - L.W. 

Empedocles: tii Agiigentum, about 

B.C.i attempted to recoiulle tlu^ teuhing ol the 
permanence of Being ol the EIimIui, with the 
experience of change and iiiolioii as einpliasi/eil 
by Heraclitus. He taught the doctrine of the 
four “elements”, earth, water, air .ind tiie, mif 
of the mixture of which iiH individual thing, 
came to be; love and hate being the Ctit*\e of 
motion and therefore of the niiviim . of thi-ic 
elements. He was thus led lo intioduce a 
theory of value*into the explanation o( N.ituie 
ftince love and hate accoiintnl aKo for the gor)d 
and evil in the w'orld.—AI.R* 

Empirical: (Gr. cmpelrikos, experienced) Relat¬ 
ing to experience. Having reference to actu.'il 
facts, (a) In epIsLeniology: pertaining tn knowl¬ 
edge gained a posteriori, (h) In scientilic 
method: that part of the method of sciente in 
v/hich the reference lo actuality allows an hypo¬ 
thesis to be erected into a law or geneial prin¬ 
ciple. Opposite of: ziuimative.— J,K,F, 

Empiricism; (1) A prupo.sitioii about the sources 
of knowledge: that the sole suuice of kiiuvvledge 
is expcilence; or th?t either no kiiowb'dge at 
all or no knowledge with existential lefeience 
is possible independently of experience. Experi¬ 
ence (q.v.) may be understood as either all con¬ 
scious content, data of the scii'ies only, or other 
designated content. Such empiricism may take 
the form of denial that any knowledge or at 
least knowledge about exlsteiits can be obtained 
a priori (q-v.) ; that is, denial that there are 
universal and necessary truths; denial that there 
is knowledge whiih holds regardless of past, 
present, or future experience;' denial that there 
is instinctive, innate, or inborn knowlc-dge; de¬ 
nial that the test of truth is clarity tn natinal 
reason or siell-evideuce; denial th.it one can gain 
certain knowledge by finding suniething the op¬ 
posite of which is inconceivable; denial that 
there are any necessary presuppoi.itions of all 
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knowledge or of anything* known certainly; 
denial that any truths can he established by the 
fact that to deny them implies their reaffirma¬ 
tion; or denial that conventional or arbitrary 
dcjGnltions or assumptions yield knoi^ ledge. 

(2) A proposition about origins of ideas, con¬ 
cepts, or universals; that they or at least those 
of them having existential reference are derived 
solely or primarily from experience or some 
signihcant part of experience. 

(3) A proposition about the nature of mean¬ 
ing, ideas, concepts, or universals: that they 
(and thus, some contend, knowledge) ‘‘consist 
oP’ or “are reducible to” references to directly 
presented data or content of experience ^ or that 
signs standing for meanings, ideas, concepts, or 
universals refer to experienced content only or 
primarily; or that the meaning of a term con¬ 
sists simply of the sum of its possible conse¬ 
quences in experience; or that if all possible 
experiential consequences of tuo propositions are 
identical, their meanings are identical. 

(4) A proposition about the limitations of 
knowledge: that every possible referent either 
is something with uhich one has “direct ac¬ 
quaintance” or consists exclusively of entities 
with which he is acquainted; or that one can 
have knowledge of only immediate content of 
experience; or that although one can ha\e 
knowledge of existents outside one’s own or 
everyone’s experience, that knowledge must al¬ 
ways be uncertain, since it is reached through 
experience. 

(5) A proposition about the nature or tests 
of truth in which proposition some relation or 
other between experience and truth is taken to 
be definitive of cither the nature of truth or the 
means of its identification. 

(6) A proposition about the existent or the 
real or bo^: that experience(s) is (are) the sole 
existent(s^ or reality or both; or the negation 
of the proposition that nature is a deductive 
process or is rational through and through; or a 
proposition that the variable, particular, chang¬ 
ing, and contingent are “nearer to the heart of 
things’^ than the universal, immutable, and nec- 
essarji. 

(7) A combination of two or more of the 
above propositions, of approximations to them, 
of their respective immediate implications, or of 
their mediate implications when taken together 
or in conjunction with other premises. 

(8) Practice^ method, or methodology; rely¬ 
ing upon direct observation or immediate experi¬ 
ence; or precluding or excluding analysis or 
reflection; or employing experimentation or sys¬ 
tematized induction as opposed to purely dis¬ 
cursive, deductive, speculative, transcendental, or 
dialectical procedures; or relying upon all the 
ways of mind involve in inquiry. 

(9) An assertion, belief, hypothesis, assump- 
tion« postulation, or attitude favoring any of the 
above proposltionsi, practices, methods, or meth- 
odologiess or an attitude of dependence upon 
sense rather thfin intellect; or an insistence 
upon fact as against fiction, fancy, or interpreta¬ 
tion of fact (supposing fact and Interpretation 


separable), or an attitude favuiable to applica¬ 
tion of scientific attitude or method to inquiry, 
or a temperament close to common seii^ic and 
practicality; or a “tough-minded” temperament 
or attitude in\Dlving considerable disillusion¬ 
ment and holding facts (q.v.) worthy of utmost 
intellectual lespcct; or a tendency to rely on 
things’ being as they appear. 

'The term “empiricism” has been used with 
extreme looseness and confused with numerous 
related propositions, practices, and attitudes. 
Many definitions here listed are themselves am¬ 
biguous, but to remove their ambiguity would 
require misrepresentation of usage of the term. 
Sec also SceptUism, SefiTa/iofzalivr?7, PIuiali\tr 2 , 
Phenomenalistn^ PiagfnatisjKj Posittzrism, /«- 

tuit!o^alis'*n^ Raf:07ialis}7z^ A Ptiors 

Intel! €C tuali Sf7i y Idealisfny Pt anscend coital ism ^ 

Scientific Empii :cism^ -A/,Z*.AT. 

Empiricism, Radical; The theniy of knowledge 
which holds that ideas are reducible to sensa¬ 
tions, as in Hume (1711-1776). The doctrine 
that experience is the final criterion of reality 
in knowledge. Syn. with sensationalistlc em¬ 
piricism or sensationalism (q.v.). See Avenaritis, 

William James, who first adopted this philo¬ 
sophical position, and so named it, described it 
in TAe Aleaning oj Tiu/It (Preface, xi:-xiii) as 
consisting “first of a postulate, next of a state¬ 
ment of fact, and finally of a generalized con¬ 
clusion. 

1. “The postulate is that the only things 
which shall be debatable among philosophers 
shall be things definable in terms drawn from 
experience- - . • 

2. “The statement of fact is that relations 
between things, conjunctive as well as disjunc¬ 
tive, are as much matters of direct particular 
experience ... [as] ... the things themselves. 

3. “The generalized conclusion is that there¬ 
fore the parts of experience hold together from 
next to next by relations that are themselves 
parts of experience. The directly apprehended 
universe needs, in short, no extraneous trans- 
empirical connective support, but possesses in its 
own right a concatenated or continuous structure.” 

James believed that radical empiricism dif¬ 
fered from ordinary or traditional empiricism 
primarily through the above “statement of fact” 
(No. 2). By this statement he wished explicitly 
and thoroughly to reject a common assumption 
about experience which he foUnd both in the 
British empiricism and in ICantlan and Hegelian 
idealism, namely, that experience as given is 
either a collection of disparate impressions or, 
as Kant would have preferred to say, a mani¬ 
fold of completely unsynthesized representations, 
and that hence. In order to constitute a world, 
the material of experience must first be worked 
over and connective relations established within 
it either through the principles of the associa¬ 
tion of ideas (British empiricism) or through a 
set of trans-empirlcal categories imposed by the 
unity of consciousness (Kantian and Hegelian 
idealism ).— W, 

Empiricism, Scientific: See Scientific Efnpiric- 
R.C- 
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Bmpiricists: (Early English) By the beg-mnin^ 
of the 17th century, the ’wave of search for new 
foundations of knowledgre reached Eng'land. The 
country was fast growing’ In power and terri¬ 
tory. Old beliefs seemed inadequate, and vast 
new information brought from elsewhere by 
merchants and scholars had to be assimilated. 
The feeling was in the air that a new, more 
practicable and more tangible approach to reality 
was needed. This new approach was attempted 
by many thinkers, among whom two, Bacon and 
Hobbes, were the most outstanding. Francis 
Bacon (1561-1626), despite his busy political 
career, found enough enthusiasm and time to 
outline requirements for the study of natural 
phenomena. Like Descartes, his younger con¬ 
temporary in France, he felt the importance of 
making a clean sweep of countless unverified 
assumptions obstructing then the progress of 
knowledge. As the first pre-requIsite for the in¬ 
vestigation of nature, he advocated, therefore, 
an overthrow of the idols of the mind, that is, 
of all the preconceptions and prejudices pre¬ 
valent in theories, ideas and even language. 
Only when one’s mind is thus prepared for the 
study of phenomena, can one commence gather¬ 
ing and tabulating facts. Bacon’s works, particu¬ 
larly No^utn Organutn^ is full of sagacious 
thoughts and observations, but he seldom goes 
b^ond general advice. As we realise it today, 
it was a gross exaggeration to call him ^‘the 
founder of inductive logic”. Thomas Hobbes 
(1588-1679) was an empiricist of an entirely 
difiFerent kind. He did not attempt to work,out 
an inductive method of investigation, but decided 
to apply deductive logic to new facta. Like 
Bacon, he keenly understood the inadequacy of 
medieval doctrines, particularly of those of 
“form” and "final cause”. He felt the need for 
teking the study of nature anew, particularly of 
its three most important aspects. Matter, Man 
and the* State. According to Hobbes, all nature 
is corporeal and sll events have but one cause, 
motion. Man, in his natural state, is dominated 
by passion which leads him to a "war of all 
against all”. But, contrary to animals, he is 
capable of using reason which, in the course of 
time, made him, for self-protection, to choose a 
social form of existence. The resulting State is, 
^®rcforc, built on an implicit social contract. 

. — R.B.W, 

Esnpirio-crjticisiii j Avenarius’ system of pure 
experience in which all metaphysical additions 
are eliminated. Opposed to every form of 
apriorism, it admits of no basic difference be¬ 
tween the psychical and the physical, subject 
and object, consciousness and being. Knowledge 
consists in statements about contents which are 
dependent upon System C in man in the form 
of experience. Ideal of knowledge Is the win¬ 
ning of a purely empirical world conception, 
removal of every dualism and metaphysical 
category.— H.H* 

(Ger. In Husserl • 'Without Intui¬ 

tional fullness, materially indeterminate! ob¬ 
scure. Emptiness is compatible with distinctness. 

logic; a class that happens to have no mem¬ 


bers, but is not a null-class.—^D.C. 

Bad, (In Scholasticism); That object for the at¬ 
tainment of which the agent moves and acts. 

End ttfhich quf ): That good the agent 

intends to attain, e.g. health, which a sick man 
intends. End for tohom ctd): Refers to 

the person or subject for whom the ond which 
(^finis qui) is procured, e.g. the sick man himself 
for whom health is procured. 

Fomtali Or end hy which (^finis qno) is the 
actual attainment of the good itself, e.g. beati¬ 
tude itself in the blessed. 

Of the work or of knowledge (^finis operis 
seu jcientiae }: That to which an act or habit 
(^hahitus) is ordered through itself and in its 
proper nature—^as the end of logic is the correct¬ 
ness of the actions of the mind. The end of the 
one working or knowing finis operantis seu 
scientist is that which the one acting proposes 
to his will, in the exercise of the action or in 
the acquisition of knowledge, e.g.—one who 
learns a science on account of its usefulness. 

Simply ultimate: That to which all things are 
actually or virtually referred,—and which itself 
is ordered to nothing further, as God. d rela-- 
tively ultimate end {finis secundum qutd ultt- 
mus): That which terminates some series of 
acts, in which it is intended ultimately and in 
itself, but nevertheless can be referred to another 
end, as health is the end of the art of medicine, 
but nevertheless it can be ordered to another end, 
e.g. to working.—<7; 

Bnds* (in Kant’s ethics) (1) Humanity and 
every rational creature is an end in iUelf (never 
merely a means). (2) "The natural end which 
all iMxi have ia their own happiness.” (UTant,) 
ICingdom of ends: Kant’s notion of the sys¬ 
tematic union of different rational beings by 
common laws. Cf. also the Practical Imperative^ 

— 

Bnergeia: (Gr. energeia, actuality) In Aristotle’s 
philosophy: (1) the mode of existence of that 
which possesses to the full its specific essence f 
actuality! entelechys—opposed to dynamis, or 
potentiality! (2) the activity that transforms 
potentiality into actuality.— 

BnergSism; (Lat. energia, active) Ethical theory 
that right action consists in exercising one’s 
normal capacities efiPiciently. Not happiness or 
pleasure, but self-realization is the aim of ethi¬ 
cal action.— 

Bner^y: (Gr. energos, at work) The power by 
'which things act to change other things. Poten¬ 
tially in the physical. Employed by Aristotle 
as a^ synonym for actuality or reality, (a) In 
physics: the capacity for performing work. In 
modern physics, the equivalent of mass, (b) In 
axiology: value at the physical level,— 

Enftela, Frederick: Co-founder of the doctrines 
of Marxism (see Dialectical materialism) Engels 
was the life-long friend and collaborator of 
Karl Marx (q-v.). He was born at Barmen, 
Germany, in 1820, the son of a manufacturer. 
Like Marx, he became intereated in communiam 
early in life, developing and applying ita doc* 
trlnea until hia death, Au,:uat 5, 1895. Beaide 
hia collaboration with Marx on HHlige 
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* ^ I jna articles 

f r tre Vo**V: T: Ihune'* fa selection from 

rVji'cH z "stiti-Les '*Gern''ar';’ re.clLition and 
Cl. ^’“£e'*-r^\ and his editing of Vol- 

u-'C' -“-a III c.f Capz^al^ published after 

t- S ie.*th, Engels \s rc te extensively on 
*--.£ 33 ects. t'-"a “Ct."altM n if the Work- 
Cl'-a > Eng^nna (li44^” tu military prob- 
In rtr'ch f.eld he hai received technical 
tn'-'-ing. On the phllnsophical aiac f*f Marxism, 
E'^gels 'ipev*.lateci on fundamental questions of 
»>*eth«L:oi(j^v and Jialectlcnl logic ir 
« as D al~ztics of Saiure and Ants- 

W* rks like LudzLtg Feuerbach and 
tj* Claz cal Gt'rn.an Philosophy 
ana of t**c pa^Kil^^ P-*'tvate P*operiy 

uz" i tnt ^zizt a-rc likewise regarded as basic 
tCAt', Ti^e p'f «t e*te-si\e cipllectlun of Engels’ 
\\t -k' \v li f »nJ i" Mnr'-Engels “Gesam- 
tau's-f tu which theie Is still much unpub- 

l n *1 ni'^ttilal tn re idacd.- JmAI.S. 

Enjoyment; See Contemplation. - hJW. 

Enlightenment; When Kant, carried ^ by 
th * enthu'iiasm of his time, explained 

‘"^.''irght. in-jent** as man’s coming of age fiom 
the r*ate of infancy’ which rendered him in- 
c ir le ut using his reason without the aid of 
»^the*-s, he ga> c only the subjective meaning of 
the term. Objectively, enlightenment is a cul- 
tu'nl period distinguished by the fervent efforts 
of leading personalities to make reason the abso¬ 
lute lulcr of human life, and to shed the light 
of knowledge upon the mind and conscience of 
any individual. Such attempts are not conEned 
to a particular time, or nation, as history 
teaches<, but the term is generally applied to 
the European enlightenment stretching from the 
early 1 "'th tu the beginning of the 19th century, 
especially fostered by English, Dutch, French, 
and German philosophers- It took its start In 
England from the empiricism of F. Bacon, T'h. 
Hobbes, J. Locke, it found a religious version 
in the naturalism of Edw. H, Cherbury, J. 
Toland, M. Tindal, H. Bolingbroke, and the 
host of *‘freethinkers”, while the Earl of Sh.'iftes- 
bury imparted to it a moral on the “light of 
reason”. Not so constructive but radical in 
their sarcastic criticism of the past were the 
French enlighteners, showing that their philos¬ 
ophy got its momentum from the moral corrup¬ 
tion at the royal court and abuse of kingly 
power in France* Descartes’ doctrine of the 
“clear and perspicuous ideas,” Spinoza’s critical 
attitude towards religion, and Lribniz-Wolff’s 
“reasonable thinking” prepared the philosophy 
of P. Bayle, Ch- Montesquieu, F- M. Voltaire, 
and J. J. Rousseau. The French positiv e con¬ 
tribution to the subject was the “Encyclopedie 
ou Dictionaire raisonne des sciences, arts et 
metiers”, 1751-72, in 28 volumes, edited by 
Diderot, D*Alemhert, Helvetius, Holbach, J* L. 
Lagrane, etc. What, in England and France, 
remained on the stage of mere ideas and utopic 
dreams became reality in the new commonwealth 
of the D.S.A. The “fathers of the constitution” 
were enlightened, outstanding among them B. 


Franklin, Th. Jefferson, J- Adams, A. Hamilton, 
r*ra Th- Paine their foremost literarv- propa¬ 
gandist. 

In Germany, tne movement was initiated by 
G- W. Leibniz whose writings reveal ancther 
motive for the cult of pure reason, i.e. the deep 
disappointment with the Reformation and the 
bloody religious wars among Christians who 
were accused of having forfeited the conEdence 
of man in rev’ealed religion. Hence the out¬ 
standing part played by the philosophers of 
“natural law”, Grotius, S. Pufendorf, and C-' r. 
Thom-isius, their theme being advanced by the 
contributions to a “natural religion” and toler¬ 
ance by Chr. Wolff, G. E. Lessing, G. Herder, 
and the Prussian king Frederik II. Fr- v. Schil¬ 
ler’s lyric and dramas served js a powerful 
commendation of ideal freedom, liberty, justice, 
and humanity. A group of educators (philan¬ 
thropists) designed new methods and carricula 
fnr the advancement of public education, many 
of them, e.g. Pestalozzi, Basedow, Cooper, H- 
Francke, and Fr. A. Wolf, the father of classic 
humanism, having achieved international recog¬ 
nition. Although in general agreement with the 
philosophical axioms of foreign enlighteners, the 
German philosophy decidedly opposed the Eng¬ 
lish sensism (Hume) and French scepticism, and 
reached its height in Kant’s Critiques. The 
radical rationalism, however, combined with its 
animosity against religion, brought about a 
strong philosophical, theological, and literary 
opposition (Hamann, Jacobi, Lavater) which 
eventually led to its defeat. The ideals of the 
enlightenment period, the impassioned zeal for 
the materialization of the ideal man in an ide.al 
society show clearly that it was basically re¬ 
lated to the Renaissance and its continuation. 
See Aufkldrung. Cf. J- G. Hibben, The Philos¬ 
ophy of the Enlightennzentj 1910.- . 

Ens: Being in the most general sense of the 
term, with the least possible determination, 
without qualiEcations.— J.J.R. 

Ens Parmenideum : (Lat. ens, being) The 
changeless being (existence) ascribed by Par¬ 
menides to all things and events* Change was 
regarded by him as an illogical illusion. 

— R.BJW. 

Ens Rationis: (in Scholasticism) A purely objec¬ 
tive ens ralionts is a chimera, or an impossible 
thing, although in a certain way it is an object 
of human knowledge, as a triangular circle. A 
logical ens ralionts is that which is fashioned 
by the intellect with some foundation in reality, 
e.g. human nature conceived as one reality be¬ 
cause of the likeness of singular natures.— 

Entelechy; (Gr, entelecheia) In Aristotle’s phi¬ 
losophy: ( 1 ) the mode of being of a thing 
whose essence is completely realized; actuality 5 
energeia;—opposed to dynamis, or potentiality; 
( 2 ) the form or essence*— G.R.M* 

Enthymeme: (Gr- enthymema) In Aristotle’s 
logic a rhetorical syllogism, usually consisting 
of probable premisses, and used for persu.ision 
as distinct from instruction. In later logic a 
syllogism of which one premiss or the conclu¬ 
sion is not explicitly stated*— G.R,M^ 
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Hntities, neutral: Qualityless elements, simples 
that are in themselves neither mental nor physi¬ 
cal.— H.H. 

Hntity: A real being -3 also the common element 
in all individuals belonging- to a g-enus or 
species, which may be considered apart from the 
indi\idual charactei istics. Sometimes used in 
the sense of a vague and ill-defined reality- 

— J.J.R. 

Bntropy: Thermodynamic state approaching a 
maximum level of zero difference of energy 
potentials. 

Enumerable: A class is enumerable if its cardi¬ 
nal number (q. v.) is aleph 0 - _d- C. 

Enumerative Induction: A type of inference 
from a number of given instances, when these 
are treated by noting the number of observed 
coincident happenings of their conditions and 
their effects, and without attempting to analyze 
their re^ectiv^e contents or to determine a causal 
connection between them by means of one nr 
more of the methods of research and verification. 
The generalization “Every A is B’* thus ob¬ 
tained, should be understood with the qualifica¬ 
tion “Every observed A is B’*. This process is 
used especially in statistical methods.— TmG. 

Epa^oge: (Gr, epagoge) In Aristotle’s logic the 
process of establishing a general proposition by 
induction (seeing the univers«il in the par¬ 
ticular).— O.R^AI. 

Epicheirema; (Gr. epicheirema) In Aristotle’s 
logic a dialectical as distinct from an apodictic 
or an eristic syllogism. 

In later logic an argument one of -whose 
premisses is establishc^d by a prosyllngism ex¬ 
pressed in the form of an enthymemc.— 

Epictetus: (c. 60-110 A-D.) A Stoic philosopher 
and freed slave, who established his School in 
NicopoUs, Epirus 3 his Discotttses were published 
by Arrian, his learned disciple; they contain 
sharp observations of human behavdor and pithy 
sayings on ethical matters.— R,BAV, 

Epicurean School : Founded by Epicurus in 
Athens in the year 306 B.C, Epicureanism gave 
expression to the desire for a refined type of 
happiness which is the reward of the cultured 
man who can take pleasure in the joys of the 
mind over which he can have greater control 
than over those of a material or sensuous nature. 
The friendship of gifted and noble men, the 
peace and contentment that comes from fair con¬ 
duct, good morals and aesthetic enjoyments aie 
the ideals of the Epicurean who refuses to be 
perturbed by any metaphysical or religious doc¬ 
trines which impose duties and thus hinder the 
freedom of pure enjoyment. Epicurus adopted 
the atomism of Democritus (q.v.) but modified 
its determinism by permitting chance to cause 
a swerve (clinamen) in the fall of the atoms. 
See C- "W. Bailey, Epicurus. However, physics 
was not to be the main concern of the philos¬ 
opher* See ApaiMay Ataraxia^ Hedonism .— 
Epicurus; (341-270 B^C.) A native of Samos, 
founded his School in Athens about 306 B.C., 
where he instructed his disciples and admirers in 
the art of rational living. He taught that 
pleasure and happiness are the natural end of 


life. But, contrary to later misconceptions, he 
did not advocate the pursuit of all or any pleas¬ 
ures, but only of those -which aie consistent with 
intelligence and moderation. Joys of the mind 
are superior to pleasures of the body- In his 
interpretation of nature, he accepted DemuLritus' 
atomism, but contended that the element cHF 
chance enters Into atoms’ motions and makes 
them deviate from their couise.— R.R.W. 

Epiphenomenalism : Theory of the body-mind 
relation advanced by Clifford, Huxley, Hodg¬ 
son, etc. which holds that consciousness is, in 
relation to the neural processes which underlie 
it, a mere epiphenomenon. See W, James, Ptin- 
ciples of Psychology^ Vol. I, ch. V. Sec Epi- 
phenomenon. — JL.W* 

Epiphenomenon: (Gr. epi -|- phainunienun, 
from phainein, to appear) A by-product of a 
basic process which exerts no appreciable influ¬ 
ence on the subsequent development of the 
process.— JL. If'. 

Epistemic: (Gr. episteme, knowledge) Relating 
to knowledge. See Epistemological object. 

— LJW. 

Epistemological Dualism; See Dualism, Epi- 
sfem o I ogical . 

Epistemological Idealism ; The form of epi- 
stenmliJgiL il nnmism which iJentiiies thr* limi- 
tent and the object of knowledge by asBirnilntlng 
the object to the content. Beikcleyan idealism 
by its rejection of a physical object independent 
of ideas directly present to the mind Is an 
example of epistemological monism. See Epi^ 
stemological Monism.— 

Epistemological Monism: Theoiy that non- 
inferential knowledge, (perception, memory, 
etc.) the object of knowledge, (the thing per¬ 
ceived or remembered) is numerically identical 
with the data of knowledge (sense data, memoty 
images, etc.). Epistemological monism may he 
cither (a) epistemologically realistic, when it 
asserts that the data exist independently of the 
know'ing mind, or (b) epistemologically ideal¬ 
istic when it asserts the data to be mind con¬ 
stituted and to exist only when apprehended by 
the mind. See Epis/etnological Dualism, Epi¬ 
stemological Idealism and Epistemological Real¬ 
ism. — D.MV, 

Epistemological Object: The object envisaged 
by an act of knowledge -whether the knowledge 
be veridical, illusory or even hallucinatory in 
contrast to ontological object, which is n real 
thing corresponding to the epistemological (»b- 
ject when knowledge Is veridical. See C. D. 
Broad, The Mind and its Place in Nature, pp. 
141 

Epistemological Realism; Theory that the ob¬ 
ject of knowledge enjoys an existence inde¬ 
pendent of and external to the knowing mind. 
The theory, though applied most commonly to 
perception where it is desij^nated perceptual 
realism, may be extended to other types of 
knowledge (for example memory and knowl¬ 
edge of other minds). Epistemological realism 
may be combined either with E pi Ue mol ogical 
Monism or Epistemological Dualism. Sec Epi- 
stemological Monism, Epistemological Dualism. 

—L.W. 
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Epistemology: (Gr. eplsteme, knowledge + 

logcs, theory) Tlie branch of philosophy which 
investigates the origin, structure, methods and 
validity of knowledge. The term “epistemology” 
appears to ha^e been used for the first time h> 
J. F. Ferrier, Irt,stitutes of Mefaphys'-cs (18=?+), 
who distinguished two branches of philosophy-— 
epistemoirgy and ontologr. The German equiv¬ 
alent of epistemology, ErkenntnistheorUy was 
used by the Kantian, K- L- Reinhold, Versuch 
einer }\^eu^n Th^orie iios fnenschlich€n F orstol- 
Iti'ngsz^ffrrfzSg£fts ( 1 ^ 89 ); E^indutneitt 

philosophise him Wissen-s (1 91), but the term 
did not gain currency until after its adoption 
by E. Zeller, XJehor Aufgahe und Bedeutung der 
Erkenninissiheorie (IS62). The term theory of 
knatLiedge is a common English equivalent of 
epistemology and translation of Erhemttnis- 
theoriei the term Gnosiology has also been sug¬ 
gested but has gained few adherents. 

The scope of epistemology may be indicated 
by considering its relations to the allied dis¬ 
ciplines: (a) metaphysics^ (b) fog/c, and (c) 
psycholog;$n fa) Speculative philosophy is com¬ 
monly considered to embrace metaphysics (sec 
Metaphysics) and epistemology as its tw’o co¬ 
ordinate branches or if the term metaphysics be 
extended to embrace the whole of speculative 
philosophy, then epistemology and ontology be¬ 
come the two main subdivisions of metaphysics 
in the wide sense. Whichever usage is adopted, 
epistemology^ as the philosophical theory of 
knowledge is one of the two main branches of 
philosophy. The question of the relative priority 
of epistemology and metaphysics (or ontology) 
has occasioned considerable controversy: the 
dominant view fostered by Descartes, Locke and 
Kant is that epistemology is the prior philosophi¬ 
cal science, the investigation of the possibility 
and limits of knowledge being a necessary and 
indispensible preliminary to any metaphysical 
Speculations regarding the nature of ultimate 
reality. On the other hand, strongly metaphysi¬ 
cal thinkers like Spinoza and Hegel, and more 
recently S- Alexander and A- N. Whitehead, 
have Erst attacked the metaphysical problems 
and adopted the view of knowledge consonant 
with their metaphysics. Between these two ex¬ 
tremes is the view that epistemology and meta¬ 
physics are logically Interdependent and that a 
metaphysically presupposition less epistemology is 
as unattainable as an epistemologically presup¬ 
positionless metaphysics, (b) Despite the fact 
that traditional logic embraced many topics 
which would now be considered epistemological, 
the demarcation between logic and epistemology 
is now fairly clear^ut: logic is the formal 
science of ^the principles governing valid rea¬ 
soning; epistemology is the philosophical science^ 
of the nature of knowledge and truth. For 
example, though the decision as to whether a 
given process of reasoning is valid or not is a 
logical question, the inquiiy into the nature of 
validity is epistemological, (c) The relation 
between psychology and epistemology is particu¬ 
larly intimate since the cognitive processes of 
perception, memory, imagination, conception and 
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reasoning, investigated by empirical psychology 
are the very processes which. In quite a different 
context, are the special subject matter of epistem¬ 
ology. Nevertheless the psychological and 
epistemological treatments of the cognitive 
processes of mind are radically different; scien¬ 
tific psychology is concerned solely with the 
description and explanation of conscious proc¬ 
esses, e.g. particular acts of perception, in the 
context of other conscious events; epistemology 
is interested in the cognitive pretentions of the 
perceptions, Le. their apparent reference to ex¬ 
ternal objects. In short, whereas psychology is 
the investigation of all states of mind including 
the cognitive in the context of the mental life, 
epistemology investigates only cognitive states 
and these solely with respect to their cognitive 
import. Psychology and epistemology are by 
virtue of the partial identity of their subject 
matter interdependent sciences. Thn psychology 
of perception, memory, imagination, conception, 
etc. affords indispensable data for epistemological 
interpretation and on the other hand epistemo¬ 
logical analysis of the cognitive processes may 
sometimes prove psychologically suggestive. The 
epistemologist must, however, guard against a 
particularly insidious form of the genetic fallacy: 
viz. the supposition that the psychological origin 
of an item of knowledge prejudices either favor¬ 
ably or unfavorably its cognitive validity—a 
fallacy w’hich is psychologism at its worst. 

An examination of the generally recognized 
problems of epistemology and of the representa¬ 
tive solutions of these problems will serve to 
further clarii^ the nature and scope of epistemo¬ 
logical inquiry. The emphasis in epistemology 
has varied from one historical era to another 
and yet there is a residium of epistemological 
problems which has persisted to the present. 

(a) The initial and inescapable problem with 
which the epistemologist is confronted is that of 
the very possibility of hnotaledge i Is genuine 
knowledge at all attainable? The natural d.og- 
matism of the human mind is confronted with 
the sceptic’s challenge: a challenge grounded on 
the relativity of the senses (sensory scepticism) 
and the contradictions into which the reason is 
often betrayed (rational scepticism). An alterna¬ 
tive to both dogmatism and extreme scepticism is 
a tentative or methodological scepticism of 
which Descartes’ ^stematic doubt, Locke’s cauti¬ 
ous empiricism and Kant’s critical epistemology 
are instances. See Dogmatism^ Scepticism^ Crit¬ 
icism. Scepticism in modern epistemology is 
commonly associated with solipsism, since a 
scepticism regarding knowledge of the external 
world leads to solipsism and the ego-centric 
predicament. See Solipsism; Ego-centric predica¬ 
ment. 

(b) An epistemologist who rejects an extreme 
or agnostic scepticism, may very properly seek 
to determine the limits of knozoledge and to 
assert that genuine knowledge is, within certain 
prescribed limits, possible yet beyond those limits 
impossible. There are, of course, innumerable 
ways of delimiting the knowable from the un¬ 
knowable—a typical instance of the sceptical de- 
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limitation of kno'wledge is the ICantian. distinc¬ 
tion betv^een the phenomenal and noumenal 
v^orld. See Phen-Ofnenoft; Houmenon, A simi¬ 
lar epistemological position is involved in the 
doctrine of certain recent positivists and radical 
empiricists that the know able coincides with the 
meaningful and the verifiable, the unknowable 
with the meaningless and unverifiable. See Posi^ 
/rvism, Logical; Empiricism^ Radical. 

(c) The traditional problem of the origirs of 
krtozaledgCj viz.: By what faculty or faculties of 
mind is knowledge attainable? It gave rise to the 
principal cleavage in modern epistemology be¬ 
tween rationalism and empiricism (q.v.) though 
both occur in any thmker. The rationalists 
(Descartes, Spinosa, Leibniz) rely primaril 3 r— 
though not exclusively—on reason as the source 
of genuine knowledge, and the empiricists 
(Locke, Berkel^ and Hume) rely mainly on 
experience, A broadly conceived empiricism such 
as Locke’s which acknowledges the authenticity 
of knowledge derived both from the inner sense 
(see ReflecCioTt; Introspectiort)^ and the outer 
senses> contrasts with that type of sensationalism 
(q.v.) which is empiricism restricted to the 
outer senses. Various attempts, the most notable 
of which is the critical philosophy of Kant, have 
been made to reconcile rationalism and empiric¬ 
ism by assigning to reason and experience their 

» respective roles in the constitution of knowledge. 
Few historical or contemporary epistemologists 
would subscribe cither to a rationalism or an 
empiricism of an exclusive and extreme sort. 

(d) The methodological prohlem bulks large 
in epistemology and the solutions of it follow 
in general the lines of cleavage determined by 
the previous problem. Rationalists of necessity 
have emphasized deductive and demonstrative 
procedures in the acquisition and elaboration of 
knowledge while empiricists have relied largely 
on induction and hypothesis but few philosophers 
have espoused the one method to the complete 
exclusion of the other. A few attempts have 
been made to elaborate distinctively philosophi¬ 
cal methods reducible neither to the inductive 
procedure of the natural sciences nor the demon¬ 
strative method of mathematics—such are the 
Transcendental Method of Kant and the D/tf- 
lectical Method of Hegel though the validity 
and irreducibillty of both of these methods arc 
highly qucstiunahle. Pragmatism, operationalism, 
and phenomenology may pci haps in certain of 
their aspects be construed ns recent attempts to 
evaluate new epistemological methods. 

(e) The problem of the a rRXURi, though the 
especial concern of the rationalist, confronts the 
empiricist also since few epistemologists are pre¬ 
pared to exclude the a priori entirely from their 
accounts of knowledge. The problem is that of 
isolating the a priori or non-empirical elements 
in knowledge and accounting for them in terms 
of the human reason. Three pxincipal theories 
of the a priori have been advanced: (i) the 
theory of the intrinsic A priori which asserts 
that the basic principles of logic, mathematics, 
natural sciences and philosophy are self-evident 
truths recognizable by such intrinsic traits as 


clarity and distinctness of ideas. The intrinsic 
theory received its definitive modern expression 
in the theoiy of “innate ideas” (q-v.) 
Herbert of Cherbury, Descartes, and 17th cen¬ 
tury rationalism. (ii) The pre suppositional 
theory of the a priori which validates a priori 
truths by demonstrating that they are presup¬ 
posed either by their attempted denial (Leibniz) 
or by the very possibility of experience (Kant), 
(iii) The postulational theory of the a priori, 
elaborated under the infiuence of recent postula¬ 
tional techniques in mathematics, interprets a 
priori principles as rules or postulates arbitrarily 
posited in the construction of formal deductive 
systems. See Postulate; Posit. 

(f) The problem of differentiating the prin¬ 
cipal kinds of knotoledge is an essential task 
especially for an empirical epistemology. Per¬ 
haps the most elementary epistemological distinc¬ 
tion is between (i) non-inferential apprehension 
of objects by perception, memory, etc. (see 
ICnoroledge by Acquaintance')^ and (ii) infer¬ 
ential hnozoledge of things with which the know¬ 
ing subject has no direct apprehension. See 
ICnotJoledge by Description. Acquaintance in 
turn assumes two principal forms; perception or 
acquaintance with external objects (see Percep¬ 
tion)^ and introspection or the subject’s acquaint¬ 
ance with the “self” and its cognitive, volitional 
and affective states. See Introspection; Reflect* 
tion. Inferential knowledge includes knotoledge 
of other selws (this is not to deny that knowl¬ 
edge of other minds may at times be immediate 
and non-lnferential), historical knowledge^ in¬ 
cluding not only history In the narrower sense 
but also astronomical, biological, anthropological 
and archaeological and even cosmological recon¬ 
structions of the past and finally scientific knowl¬ 
edge in so far as it involves infeience and con¬ 
struction from observational data. 

(g) The problem of the structure of the 
knowledge-situation is to determine with respect 
to each of the major kinds of knowledge just 
enumerated — but particularly with respect to 
perception — the constituents of the knowledge- 
situation in their relation to one another. The 
structural problem stated in general but rather 
vague terms is: What is the relation between 
the subjective and objective components of the 
knowledge-situation ^ In contemporary epistem¬ 
ology, the structural problem hns assumed a 
position of such preeminence as frequently to 
eclipse other issues of epistemology. The prob¬ 
lem has even been incorporated by some Into 
the definition of philosophy, (See A. Lalande, 
Voeabulaire de la Philosophies art. Thiorie de la 
Connaissance. I, and G. D. Hicks, EncycU Btit. 
5th ed. art. Theory*of Knowledge^) The prin¬ 
cipal cleavage in epistemology, according to 
this formulation of its problem, is between n 
subjectivism which telescopes the object of 
knowledge into the knowing subject (see Sub* 
jectvoistn; Idealism^ Epistemological) and pan- 
objectivism which ascribes to the object all quali¬ 
ties perceived or otherwise cognized. See Pan- 
obj ectitfisfft. A compromise between the ex¬ 
tremes of subjectivism and objectivism is 
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achieved by the theory of representatn.e perce?- 
ticn, distlrg’Lilsh'ngr bet-^een primary and 

secondary qualities, considers the former objec¬ 
tive, the latter sufcjectKe. See Rcprese-niaizve 
Ps^ce-pti^'*ty T^eo-^y ofi Qualitiesi 5ec- 

onda^y Qualities. 

The structural problem stated In terms of the 
antithesis bet-wecn s-bjectikc and objective is 
rather tuo va^ue fur the purposes of epistemology 
and a mere precise analysis of the knowledge- 
situation and statement of the Issues involved Is 

required. The perceptual situation - and this 

analysis may presamably be extended with ap¬ 
propriate modifications to memory, imagination 
and other modes of cognition—consists of a 
subject (the self, or pure act of perceiving), the 
content (sense data) and the object (the physi¬ 
cal thing perceived). In terms of this analysis, 
two issues may be formulated: (a) Are content 
and object Identical (epistemological monism), 
or are they numerically distinct {epistemological 
dualism)' and (b) Does the object exist inde¬ 
pendently of the know'ing subject (epistemologi¬ 
cal idealism} or is it dependent upon the sub* 
ject (epistemological realism)? 

Ih) The problem of truth is perhaps the 
culmination of epistemological enquiry—in any 
case it is the problem which brings the enquiry 
to the threshold of metaphysics. The traditional 
theories of the nature of truth are: (i) the cor¬ 
respondence theory which conceives truth as a 
relation between an *Mdea” or a proposition and 
Its object—the relation has commonly been re¬ 
garded as one of resemblance but it need not be 
so considered (see Correspoftdence theory of 
truth) i (ii) the Coherence theory which adopts 
as the criterion of truth, the logical consistency 
of a proposition with a wider system of proposi¬ 
tions (see Coherence theory of truth)^ and (iii) 
the intrinsic theory which views truth as an 
intrinsic property of the true proposition. See 
Intrinsic theory of truth .— 
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Epiaylloftism : Where the conclusion of one (cate¬ 
gorical) syllogism is used as one of the premisses 
of another, the Erst syllogism is called a prosyl¬ 
logism and the second one an episyllogism. 

A. C. 

Equality: See Logic, formal, §§ 3, 6, 9. 

Equipollence: A relation of equivalence between 
two propositions or propositional forms or sym¬ 
bols for these. 

(a) Some writers, following the example of 
Galen, use it in the sense of material equival¬ 
ence, i.e,, having the same truth value. 

(b) Others, following Apuleius, use it in a 
much more restricted sense such as that of strict 
equivalence or even reciprocal entailment. In 
the latter sense the relation holds when and 
only when the two sentences express the 
same fact.—— 

Carnap proposes a purely syntactical definition 
of equipollence by defining two sentences (or 
two classes of sentences) to be equipollent if they 
have the same class of non-valid consequences. 
See the article Valid. — A.C. 

Equivalence: (Lat. aequivaleo, have equal power) 
Identical value. Having the same relation or 
force. In logic, syn. of equipollence (q.v.) 

—j.Ar.F. 

Equivocation Is any fallacy arising from am¬ 
biguity of a word, or of a phrase playing the 
role of a single word in the reasoning in ques¬ 
tion, the word or phrase being used at different 
places with different meanings and an inference 
drawn which Is formally correct if the word or 
phrase is treated as being the same word or 
phrase throughout. A. C. 

Erh: (a) The active or male principle (yang) 
and the passive or female principle (yin), which 
are the products of Tao and which produce the 
myriad of things. (Taoism.) 

(b) The active or male principle (yang or 
ch^ien) and the passive or female principle. 

— W.T.C. 

Eristic: (Gr. eristike) In Aristotle^s logic the 
art of specious reasoning, or of reasoning from 
specious premises, for the purpose of victory in 
arguments—opposed to apodictic and to dia¬ 
lectical reasoning. See Apodictict Dialecticm 
A kind of polemic, characterised by the use 
of logical subtleties and oratorical casuistry, for 
* which the Megarian School was particularly 
famous. Sec Megarians. — R.B.W^ 

Briu^ena, Joannes Scottus: (800/815—c. 800) 
Was of Irish birth and early education. He 
came to the Court of Charles the Bald, son of 
Charlemagne, as a teacher c. 845. A good 
linguist, he translated works of Maximus, Greg¬ 
ory of Nyssa and the Pseudo-Dionysius from 
Greek to Latin. His thought Is partly Augus- 
tinian, partly a personal development inspired 
by the Greek Fathers. He has been accused of 
Pantheism. Chief works: De Praedestinatione, 
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De dtvisifjTie Naturae (PL 122). M- Cappuyns, 
Jean S. Er^glne^ sa ^>’5, oeuz^ic^ sa pt'n t't 

f Lou'ain-Paris, 1933L- 

Hrlebnis: (Ger. erleben, to experience or live 
throug'h) The mind’s identification with its own 
emotions and feeling’s when it consciously ‘‘lives 
through” 5 contrasts with cognition, with its 
characteristic duality between subject and ohject- 
See Enjoyment and Contemplation^—^ 

£ros: (Gr.) 1- Possessive desire or love, com¬ 

monly erotic- 2. In Platonic thought, the dii\- 
ing force of life aspiring to the absolute Good? 
hence the motive underlying education, fine art, 
and philosophy. The connotation of aesthetic 
fascination, impersonality, and intense desire is 
retained in Plato’s use of the term. Hence Etos 
is to be distinguished from the Indian Bhakei 
(seliless devotion), the Luddhist Aletta (dis¬ 
interested benevolence), the Confucian Jen 
(humanity, charity), and Ai (personal love), 
and the Christian Agapdo (sacrificial, protecti'c 
brotherly love), and Phileo (personal affection 
or fondness).— 

Hrotema; (Gr- erotema) A question; in Aris¬ 
totle’s logic a premise stated in interrogative 
form for acceptance or rejection by the re¬ 
spondent; hence, any premise used in dialectical 
reasoning.- G.R~M . 

Error: (Lat. error, from errare, to wander) Dis¬ 
torted or non-veridical apprehension, for ex¬ 
ample illusory peiceptinn and memory. See 
Veridiealn The term, although sometimes used 
as a synonym of falsity, is properly applied to 
acts of apprehension like perception and memory 
and not to propositions and judgments.— 

Eschatology: (Gr. ta eschata, death) That part 
of systematic or dogmatic theology dealing with 
the last things, namely, death, judgment, heaven 
and hell, and also with the end of the world. 
Also applied by philosophers to the complexus 
of theories relating to the ultimate end of man¬ 
kind and the final stages of the physical cosmos. 

— J.J,R. 

Esoteric: Belonging to the inner circle of Initi¬ 
ates, or experts; e.g. the esoteric doctrines at¬ 
tributed to the Stoics, or the esoteric members 
of the Pythagorean brotherhoods; contrasted 
wdth exoteric (^.v.).— G*R^M. 

Essence: (Lat. essentia, fr. essens, participle nf 
esse, to be) The being or power of a thing; 
necessary internal relation or function. The 
Greek philosophers identified essence and sub¬ 
stance in the term, ousia. In classic Latin es-* 
sence was the idea or law of a thing. But in 
scholastic philosophy the distinction between 
essence and substance became important. Es¬ 
sence began to be identified, as in its root 
meaning, with being, or power. For Locke, the 
being whereby a thing is what it is. For Kant, 
the primary internal principle of all that belongs 
to tie being of a thing. For Peirce, the in¬ 
telligible element of the possibility of being. 

(a) In logic: definition or the elements of a 
thing; the genus and differentia. See Definition. 

(b) In epistemology; that intelligible character 
which defines what an indefinite predicate as¬ 
serts. The universal possibility of a thing. 


Opposite of existence. Syn. with being, possi- 
bUitv. See Santayana’s use r>f the teim in 
Realm of Essence^ as a h> hi id of intuited datum 
and scholastic essence (q.v.). See Eternal ohjtct. 

—y.AT.F. 

Essence, (Scholastic): Tlie essence of a thim?: is 
its nature considered independently of its exist¬ 
ence. Also non-existent things and those which 
cannot exist at all have a proper essence. The 
definition details all properties making up the 
essence. It is doubtful whether we can give of 
any thing a tiuly essential definition with the 
one exception of m.m: man is a inttonal animal. 
Most of the definitions h.i\e tfi be content with 
naming accidental features, because we do not 
attain a direct knov ledge of substances. Synony¬ 
mously the tcini “quiddity” is used. The essence 
implies, in the case of cnrpnie.il beings, matter, 
hut not as actiiallv contained, since the essence 
is individualized hv piimc matter. But it is of 
the essence of mateiial things to be mntciial. 
Thus, Essence is not “fnim” pioperly speaking. 
See Distinction^ Form^ InJiridna/ion, Afalter. . 

— R.A. 

Essential Coordination: Tenn empUtu'd hv R. 
Avenariua (AT/i//^ der reinen Erfahrung^ 1888) 
to designate the essential solidarity existing 
between the knowing subject and the object 
of knowledire. The theniy fkf “essential rn- 
ordination” is contrasted by Avenarius with the 
allegcdlv false theiny of intinjectinn (q.v.). 

— /„ll\ 

Esthesis: (Gr. aisthesis, sensation or feeling, 
from uisthaiieslhai, to perceive) A st.ite of pure 
feeling—sensuous, hedonic or afTective—char- 
.acterixed by the absence of conceptual and in¬ 
terpretation al elements. Aesthesis at the sensory 
level consists of pure sense data. Stc 
datum. Though the existence of pure esthesis 
is challenged by most psychologistR and epi- 
stemologists (see C. I, Lewis, Atind ajui the 
World Older, pp. a state of mind ap¬ 

proximates pure esthesis wdien the c onceptua], 
interpretative and ronstrucfional elements air 
reduced to a minimum.— 

Esthetic : See Aestiie/ie. 

Eternal object: A. N. Whitehead’s term essen¬ 
tially synonymous with Plato’s or Aris¬ 

totle’s “form”; a potential fenm detei mining 
and limiting the qualitati\e i liax'actei i dici of 
actuality; a universal attrilnifed to le.ility 

— R.B.W. 

Eternal recurrence: The view that as the dy¬ 
namic energies of nature are finite, wliereas time 
j8 infinite, only a limited number 4>f combina¬ 
tions is possible, which leqiilt; in the cyclical 
recurrence of every Rituatlnn in infinitely numer- 
ous times. The view which assumes that the 
initial combination of the fories nf exi.steiice 
will recur again anil again. (Nict/sche.) 

—FLir. 

Eternity: An infinite extent of lime, in which 
every event is future at one time, present at 
another, past at another. As everJ.tstini^nefls, it 
was formerh' divided into two eternities, eternitv 
a parte ante, an infinite extent of time before 
the present, and eternity a parte po^t, an in- 
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finite extent of time after the present. Anything" 
can be called **eternal'* wliAch. is not subject to 
change, f.i. of nature, or 'which transcends 

all time. See I*zntel€ss »— 

Hthical formalism: (Kantian) Despite the his¬ 
torical o\er-shado'wing of Kant’s ethical posi¬ 
tion by the infiuence of T’Ae Crifs^ue of Pure 
Reason upon the philosophy of the past century 
and a half, Kant’s o'wn (declared) major in¬ 
terest, almost from the -very beginning, 'waa in 
moral philosophy- E-ven the Critique of Pure 
Reason itself vas ijvritten only in order to 
clear the ground for dealing adequately “with 
the field of ethics in the Grundlegung stur 
2lletaphysik der Zitten (17S5), in the ICrittk del 
Praktischen Vernunft (l^'SS), and in the Meta-- 
ph\^tk der Sttien (1"9")- By the end of the 
se'venteen-sizties Kant was ready to discard 
e^ery prior ethical theory, from the early 
Greeks to Baumgarten, Rousseau, and the Biit- 
ish moralists, finding all of them, despite the 
wide divergencies among them, equally dogmatic 
and unacceptable. Each of the older theories 
he found covertly to rely upon some dogmatic 
ciiterion or other, be It a substantive ^'prin¬ 
ciple,” an intuition, or an equally substantive 
"sense.” Every such ethical theory fails to deal 
'With ethical issues as genuinely problematic, 
since it is amenable to some “demonstrative” 
preconceived criterion. 

In harmony with Kant’s major concern in 
his other Critiques^ —namely the establishment 
of lawfulness in each respective sphere (of 
scientific knowledge, of moral action, and of 
artistic and religious hopefulness)—Kant’s pri¬ 
mary aim in ethics is the unification or syn¬ 
thesis of the field of action. Since, however, 
action is ever changing and since eternally new 
and creative possibilities of action are constantly 
coming into view, Kant saw that la'W'fulness in 
the ethical sphere could not be of either a 
static or predetermined nature. 

As against the faulty ethical procedures of 
the past and of his own day, therefore, Kant 
very early conceived and developed the more 
critical concept of “form,”—not in the sense 
of a “mould” into which content is to be poured 
(a notion which has falsely been taken over by 
Kant-students from his theoretical philosophy 
into his ethics), but—as a method of rational 
ratiocinative, but inductive) refection; a 
method undeteimined by, nlthnugh not Irrespec¬ 
tive of, empirical data or considerations. This 
methodologically formal conception constitutes 
Kant’s major distinctive contribution to ethical 
theory. It is a process of rational refiection, 
creative construction, and transition, and as 
such is held by him to be the only method 
capable of coping -with the ezigencte^ of the 
facts of human ezperience and wifJi the needs 
of moral obligation. By this method of creative 
construction the refiective (inductive) reason is 
able to create, as each new need for a next re- 
^ectively chosen step arises, a new object of 
*'pure”—that is to say, empirically undeter- 
mmed—^'practical reason.” This makes possible 
the transition from a present no longer adequate 


ethical conception or attitude to an untried and 
as yet “indemonstrable” object. No other method 
can guarantee the individual and social condi¬ 
tions of progress without 'which the notion of 
morality loses all assignable meaning. The 
ne'wly constructed object of “pure practical rea¬ 
son” is assumed, in the event, to provide a type 
of life and conduct 'which, just because it is of 
my o-wn construction, will be likely to be ac¬ 
companied by the feeling of self-sufficiency-which 
is the basic pre-requisite of any worthy human 
happiness. It is this theory -which constitutes 
Kant’s ethical formalism. See also Autonomy^ 
Categorical Imperative, Huty, EndO^^ Freedom, 
Happiness, Eato, Moral, Practical Imperative, 
Will. — P.A.^. 

Hthical Hedonism: See Hedonism, ethical. 

Hthical relativism: The view that ethical truths 
are relative—that the rightness of an action 
and the goodness of an object depend on or 
consist in the attitude taken towards it by some 
individual or group, and hence may vary from 
individual to individual or from group to group. 
See Absolutism. — W.K.F. 

Hthical rule: See Rule. 

Hthics: (Gr. ta ethika, from ethos) Ethics (also 
referred to as moral philosophy) is that study 
or discipline which concerns itself with judg¬ 
ments of approval and disapproval, judgments 
as to the rightness or wrongness, goodness or 
badness, virtue or vice, desirability or wisdom 
of actions, dispositions, ends, objects, or states 
of affairs. There are two main directions which 
this study may take. It may concern itself with 
a psychological or sociological analysis and ez- 
planation of our ethical judgments, sho-wriug 
what our approvals and disapprovals consist in 
and why we approve or disapprove -what -we do. 
Or it may concern itself with establishing or 
recommending certain courses of action, ends, 
or ways of life as to be taken or pursued, either 
as right or as good or as virtuous or as wise, 
as over against others -which are wrong, had, 
vicious, or foolish. Mere the interest is more in 
action than in approval, and more In the guid¬ 
ance of action than In its explanation, the 
purpose being to find or set up some ideal or 
standard of conduct or character, some good or 
end or sumntum honum, some ethical criterion 
or first principle. In many philosophers these 
two approaches are combined. The first is 
dominant or nearly so in the ethics of Mume, 
Schopenhauer, the evolutionists, Westcrmarck, 
and of M. Schllck and other recent positivists, 
while the latter is dominant in the ethics of 
most other moralists. 

Either sort of enquiry involves an investiga¬ 
tion into the meaning of ethical statements, 
their truth and falsity, their objectivity and sub¬ 
jectivity, and the possibility of systematizing 
them under one or more first principles. In 
neither case is ethics concerned with our con¬ 
duct or our ethical judgments simply as a mat¬ 
ter of historical or anthropological record. It 
is, however, often said that the first kind of 
enquiry is not ethics but psychology. In both 
cases it may he said that the aim of ethics, as 
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a part of philosophy, is theory not practice, 
cog-nition not action, even thoug'h it be added 
at once chat its theory is for the sake of practice 
and its cos-nition a cog-nition of how to live. 
But some moralists 'who take the second ap¬ 
proach do deny that ethics is a cog-nitive dis¬ 
cipline or science, namely those 'who hold that 
ethical £rst principles are resolutions or prefer¬ 
ences, not propositions which may be true or 
false, e.g-., N'ietzsche, Santayana, Russell. 

Ethical judgments fall, roughly, into t-v^o 
classes, (a) judgments of value, i.e. judgments 
as to the goodness or badness, desirability or 
undesirability of certain obj ects, ends, experi¬ 
ences, dispositions, or states of affairs, e.g. 
‘‘Kno-wledge is good,” (b) judgments of obliga¬ 
tion, i.e. judgments as to the obligatoriness, 
rightness or wrongness, wisdom or foolishness 
of various courses of action and kinds of con¬ 
duct, judgments enjoining, recommending or 
condemning certain lines of conduct. Thus there 
are two parts of ethics, (1) the theory of value 
or axiology, which is concerned wdth judgments 
of value, extrinsic or intrinsic, moral or non- 
moral, (2) the theory of obligation or de¬ 
ontology, which is concerned with judgments of 
obligation. In either of these parts of ethics 
one may take either of the above approaches— 
in the theory of value one may be interested 
either In analyzing and explaining (psychologic 
cally or sociologically) our various judgments 
of value or in establishing or recommending 
certain things as good or as ends, and in the 
theory of obligation one may be interested either 
in analyzing and explaining our various judg¬ 
ments of obligation or in setting forth certain 
courses of action as right, wise, etc- 

Historically, philosophers have, in the main, 
taken the latter approach in both parts of ethics, 
and we may coniine our remaining space to it. 
On this approach a theory of value is a theory 
as to what is to be pursued or sought, and a 
theory of obligation, a theory as to 'what is to 
be ^ done. Now, of these two parts of ethics, 
philosophers have generally been concerned pri¬ 
marily with the latter, busying themselves with 
the former only secondarily, usually because i^ 
seemed to them that one must know what ends 
are good before one can know what acts are to 
be performed. They all offer both a theory of 
value and a theory of obligation, but it was not 
until the 19th and 20th centuries that value- 
theory became a separate discipline studied for 
its own sake—-a development in which impor¬ 
tant joles wrere played by Kant, Lotze, Ritschl, 
certain European economists, Bren tan o, Mei- 
nong, von Ehrenfels, W. M. Urban, R. B- 
Perry, and others. 

In the theory of value the first question con¬ 
cerns the meaning of value-terms and the status 
of goodness. As to meaning the main point is 
whether goodness is definable or not, and if so, 
how- As to status the main point is whether 
goodness is subjective or objective, relative or 
absolute. Various positions are possible- (a) 
Recent emotive meaning theories, e.g. that of 
A* J- Ayer, hold that *‘good” and other value- 


terms ha've only an emotive meaning, (b) In- 
tuitionists and non-naturalists often hold that 
goodness is an indefinable intrinsic (and there¬ 
fore objective or absolute) property, e.g., Plato, 
G. E. Moore, W. D. Ross, J. Laird, Meinong, 
N- Hartman, (c) Metaphysical and natuialis- 
tic moralists usually hold that goodness can be 
defined in metaphysical or in psychological 
terms, generally interpreting *'x is good*’ to 
mean that a certain attitude is taken toward 
X by some mind or group of minds. Foi 'iome 
of them value is objective or absolute in the 
sense of having the same locus for everyone, 
e.g., Aristotle in his definition of the good as 
that at which all things aim, {Erhtcs^ bk. I). 
For others the locus of value varies fiom indi¬ 
vidual to individual or from ginup to gioup, 
i-e- different things will be good for diffcient 
individuals or groups e.g., Hobbes, Wester- 
mirck, William James, R. B. Periy. 

The second question in value-theory is the 
question ‘*What things aie good^ "What is 
good, -what is the highest good, etc.?” On this 
question perhaps the main issue histoiically is 
between those who say that the good is pleasuie, 
satisfaction, or some state of feeling, and those 
who say that the good is virtue, a state of will, 
or knowledge, a state of the intellect. Holding 
the good to be pleasure or satisfaction aie some 
of the Sophists, the hedonists (the Cyrenaic**, 
the Epicureans, Hobbes, Hume, Bentham, Mill, 
Sidgwick, Spencer, Schlick). Holding virtue or 
knowledge or both to he good or supremely 
good are Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, the Neo- 
Platonists, Augustine, Aquinas, Spinoza, Kant, 
Hegel, G. E. Moore, H- Rashdall, J. Laird, 
W- D- Ross, N. Hartmann. 

In the theory of obligation we find on the 
question of the meaning and status of right and 
wrong the same variety of views as obtain in 
the ^eory of value: “right,” e.g., has only an 
enaotivc meaning (Ayer), or it denotes an in¬ 
tuited indefinable objective quality nr ielation 
of an act (Price, Reid, Clarke, Sidgwick, Ross, 
possibly Kant) $ or it stands for the attitude of 
some mind or group of minds towaids an act 
(the Sophists, Hume, Westermarck). Hut it is 
also often defined as meaning that the act is 
conducive to the welfare of some indivichial or 
group —the agent himself, «i his group, or so- 
«>«ty as a whole. Many of the teleological and 
utilitarian views mentioned below include such 
a definition. 

On the question as to what acts aie right or 
to be done ethical theories fall into two gtoiips: 
(1) Axiological theories seek to deteimine what 
is right entirely by reference to the or 

value of something, thus making the theoiv of 
obligation dependent on the theniy of value. 
For a philosopher like Maitineau it is the com¬ 
parative goodness of its motive thst detej mines 
which act is right. For a teleologist It is the 
comparative amount of good which it brings or 
probably w^ill bring into being that determines 
w'hich act is right—the egoistic teleologist hold¬ 
ing that the right act is the act which is most 
conducive to the good of the agent (some 
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Sophists, Epicurus, Hobbes), and the universal- 
istlc teleologist holding that the right act is 
the act which is most cond^ci\e to the good of 
the world as a whole (see Ulilitarianistn), (2) 

On deontological theories see Deontological 
ethics and Jntuitianism. 

Historically, one may say that, in general, 
Greek ethics was teleological, though there are 
deontological strains in Plato, Aristotle, and 
the Stoics. In Christian moralists one finds 
both kinds of ethics, according as the emphasis 
is on the 'Will of God as the source of duties 
(the ordinary view) or on the goodness of God 
as somehow the end of human life (Augustine 
and Aquinas), theology and revelation taking 
a central role in either case. In modern phi¬ 
losophical ethics, again, both kinds of ethics are 
present, with the opposition between them com¬ 
ing out into the open. Starting in the 17tk and 
IStfa centuries in Britain are both “latultionism” 
(Cambridge Platonisfcs, Clarke, Butler, Price, 
Reid, Whewell, McCosh, etc.) and utilitarianism 
(q.v.), with British ethics largely a matter 
of controversy between the two, a controversy 
in which the teleological side has lately been 
taken by Cambridge and the deontological side 
by Oxford. Again, in Germany, England, and 
elsewhere there have been, on the one hand, 
the formalistic deontologism of ICant and his 
followers, and, on the other, the axiological or 
teleological ethics of the Hegelian self-realiza- 
tionlsts and the W^rtethik of Scheler and N- 
Hartmann. 

Ethical theories are also described as meta¬ 
physical, naturalistic, and non^-naturalistic or 
intuitionistic. See T’nhtiiioisisnt^ Noss^^naturalistie 
ethics. Metaphysical ethics, Hataralistic ethics, 
Auttmanty of ethics. 

Histories of Ethics: H. Sidgwick, Oatlines of 
the History of Ethics, Rev. Ed- 1931. Gives 
titles of the classical works in ethics in passing. 
C. D. Broad, Fine Types of Ethical Theory, 
1930. 

Elementary Texts: J. Dewey and J- H. Tufts, 
Ethics, Rev. Ed. 1932. W- M* Urban, Fonda- 
mentals of Etides, 1930. 

Treatises: H- Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, 
7th Ed. 1907. G. E. Moore, Frtncipia Ethiea, 
1903. W. D. Ross, Foundatisms of Ethics^ 1939. 
N- Hartmann, EthicK, 3 vol-, trana. 1932- M. 
Schlick, Problems of Ethics, trans. 1939. R. B. 
Perry, General Theory of Faloe, 1926.—W'.JC-F. 

Ethics, Absolute; A phrase which is sometimes 
used to designate an ethics which is put forth as 
absolute^ see Absolotism, and sometimes, as by 
H- Spencer, to designate the formulation of the 
idea! code of conduct of an ideal man In the 
ideal society- See Relative Ethics. — W.K.F> 

Ethdes, Relative; A term due to H. Spencer and 
used to designate any attempt to apply the ideal 
code of conduct formulated by Absolute Ethics 
to actual men in actual societies. See Absolute 
Ethics, — W,K.F, 

Btfaos; (Gr. ethos) Character; moral purpose; 
distinguished by Aristotle from thought or in¬ 
telligence as a source of dramatic action; hence 
that element in a dramatic composition which 


portrays character as distinct from the portrayal 
of thought or suifering.-^—G-lZJId’. 

Etiology: (1) The science or philosophical dis¬ 
cipline which studies causality; (2) The science 
of the causes of some particular phenomenon, 
e.g. in medicine the science of the causes of 
disease.— 

Eucken, Rudolf: (18+6-1926) Being a writer 
of wide popularity, winner of the Nobel Prize 
for literature in 190S, Eucken defends a spiritu¬ 
alistic-idealistic metaphysics against materialistic 
naturalism, positivism and mechanism. Spiritual 
life, not being an oppositionless experience, is 
a struggle, a self-asserting action by resistance, 
a matter of great alternatives, either-ors between 
the natural and the spiritual, a matter of vital 
choice. Thus all significant oppositions are, 
within spiritual life itself, at once created and 
overcome. Immanence and transcendence, per¬ 
sonalism and absolutism are the two native 
spiritual oppositions that agitate Eucken’s sys¬ 
tem. Reconciliation between the vital dualities 
therefore depends not on mere intellectual in¬ 
sight, but on personal effort, courageous, heroic, 
militant and devoted action. He handles the 
basic oppositions of experience in harmony with 
the activist tenor of liberal Protestantism. 
Eucken sought to replace the prevailing in¬ 
tellectual istic idealism by an activistic idealism, 
founded on a comprehensive and historical con¬ 
sideration of culture at large. He sought to 
interpret the spiritual content of historical 
movements. He conceived of historical facts as 
being so many systematized wholes of life, for 
which he coined the term syntagma. His dis¬ 
tinctive historical method consists of the re¬ 
ductive and the noological aspects. The former 
considers the parts directly in relation to an 
inward whole. The latter is an inner dialectic 
and immanent criticism of the inward principles 
of great minds, embracing the cosmological and 
psychological ways of philosophical construction 
and transcending by the concept of spiritual life 
the opposition of the world and the individual 
soul. Preaching the need of a cultural renewal, 
not a few of his popularized ideas found their 
more articulated form in the philosophical soci¬ 
ology of his most eminent pupil. Max Scheler; 
in the cultural psychology of both Spranger and 
Spengler. His philosophy is essentially a call to 
arms against the deadening influences of mod¬ 
ern life.— HJH, 

Euclid; (c. 400 B.C.) Of Megara, founder of 
the Megarlan School. He was chiefly interested 
in the theory of refutation. See Megarians, 
Euclid of Megara identified the good and the 
One. The many are unreal. Not to be confused 
with the great geometer who lived at Alexandria 
(c« 300 B.C.), author of the Elements in 13 
books.-—Af .F. 

Eudaemonia ; (Gr- eudaimonia) Happiness, or 
well-being, acclaimed by Aristotle as the uni¬ 
versally vecogniaed chief good, and described 
by him as consisting in the active exercise 
(energeia) of the soul’s powers in accordance 
with reason. See Aristatelianism, — G,RJM* 

Budaemoiuam £ (Gn eu, well daimon, spirit) 
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Theory that the aim of rig^ht action is personal 
T^ell-heing or happiness, often contrasted ^ith 
hedonism’s aim at pleasuie.— 

Euhemerism: The 'view that explains religious 
m^'^ths as traditional and partially distorted ac¬ 
counts of ilstorical events and personages; from 
Euhemerus, Cyrenaic philosopher (c* 300 H.C.)) 
’who advanced the theory that the gods of myth¬ 
ology were dei£ed heroes.— 

Euler diagram: The elementary operations upon 
and relations between classes—complementation, 
logical sum, logical product, class equality, class 
inclusion—may sometimes advantageously be 
represented by means of the corresponding oper¬ 
ations upon and relations between regions in a 
plane. (Indeed, if regions are considered as 
classes of points, the operations and relations 
for regions become particular cases of those for 
classes.) By using regions of simple charactei, 
such as interiors of circles or ellipses, to stand 
for given classes, convenient diagrammatic rep¬ 
resentations are obtained of the possible logical 
relationships between two or more classes. These 
are known as Euler diagrams^ although their 
employment by Buler in his Letters to a Ger- 
ntan Princess (vol- 2, 1772) was not their first 
appearance* Or the diagram may be so drawn as 
to show all possible intersections (2** intersec¬ 
tions in the case of » classes), and then intei- 
sections known to be empty may be crossed out, 
and intersections known not to he empty marked 
with an asterisk or otherwise (Venfj diagram). 

A. C. 

Eusebius of Caesarea: (265-340) Is one of the 
first great historians of the Christian Church. 
He was born at Caesarea, in Palestine, studied 
at the school of Pamphilus, became Bishop of 
Caesarea in 313. His woiks are in Greek and 
include a Chronicle, Ecclesiastical History^ and 
a treatise On Theophanies (PG 19-24)- His 
philosophical views are those of a Christian 
Platonist and he contributed to the development 
of the allegorical method of Scriptural exegesis. 

— V.J.B. 

Evaluation: Quantitative comparison of values. 
The appraisal of value; the estimation of worth- 
See Value, — J,K,F. 

E-values; Bveiy descriptive value in as far as it 
is a statement of another individual- B-values 
divide into elements and characters. They are 
basic values Independent of the System C whose 
function they are. (Avenarius.)— HJI, 

Event: (Lat. euenire, to happen, come out) Any¬ 
thing which happens, usually something which 
exhibits change and does not endure over a long 
time; hence opposed to object (^-v.) or thing* 

—— 

Event-particle; A- N- Whitehead’s term mean¬ 
ing a material event with all its dimensions 
Ideally restricted 

Evidence: (Lat. e+wdere, to see) Any supposed 
fact which Is considered as supporting the truth 
of a given proposition-— 

Evidence; (Ger. Evident) In Husserl: I- Usual 
(strict) sense; consciousness of an intended 
object as itself (more or less fully) given, 
experience in the broadest sense. Contrasted 


with empty intending. Perfect evidence is a 
regulative idea: In any paiticular evidence the 
object is also emptily intended as the object of 
further, confirmative, evidence. Evidence is 
either original (‘^peiceptual” in the broadest 
sense) or directly reproducti'oe (“memoiial” in 
the broadest sense), again, it is eithei tm- 
pressional or retentional evidence. Empirical 
evidence, in general, is the category of ev'idence 
of real individual objects; within this categoiy, 
sensuous peiceiving is original evidence of 
sensible leal individuals and their sensible leal 
individual determinations. For every other 
categoiy of objects there is a coriesponding 
category of evidence in genetal and original 
evidence in particular. 2.. In a bioader sense, 
‘‘evidence” may be either immediate (evidence 
in the fiist sense) or mediate. E-g-, an in¬ 
tended fact is mediately evident if (and only if) 
there is immediate evidence of its entailment 
as the consequence of an immediately evident 
fact. 3. In a still bioadci sense, evidence of 
an intended object may be indirect, i.e., by way 
of direct evidence (evidence in the first or 
second sense) of evidence of the intended 
object in some other consciousness, perhaps the 
consciousness belonging to anothci ego. The 
concept of original evidence is accordingly rela¬ 
tivized and broadened to include all kinds of 
consciousness in which the intended object is 
given In the most oiiginal manner possible 
for an object of its kind and status. Thus, 
e-g., clear direct remembering is original evi¬ 
dence of one’s own retained past, qua past, 
and poiceptive empathy is original evidence of 
another’s consciousness. Evidence of every kind 
(and in each of the above-defined senses) has 
its parallel in phantasy (fictive consciousness). 
Fictive empirical evidence involves non-fictive 
evidence of the essential possibility of an in¬ 
dividual having the fictively piescntcd determina¬ 
tions. The evident Incompatibility of fictively 
experienced dcteiminationa is evidence of the 
essential impossibility of any individual having 
such determinations. Apodictic ez^idence is evi¬ 
dence together with the fuither evidence that 
no confiicting evidence is essentially possible. 
Essential possibilities, Impossibilities, and neces¬ 
sities, admit of apodictic evidence. The only 
actual individual object that can be an object 
□f apodictic evidence is one’s own subjectivity. 
Evidence is not to be confounded with cer¬ 
tainty of positing (see Modality) nor conceived 
as restricted to apodictic evidence. Furthcimore, 
it is evident that no evidence is a talisman 
against error- What is evident in one process 
may evidently conflict with what is evident in 
another; or, again, the range of etndence may 
be overestimated. Evidence is exemplified in 
valuing and willing as well as in believing- 
It is the source of all objective sense (see 
Apperception and Genesis) and the basis of all 
rationality (sec Reason). — D,C, 

Evident: (Gcr. evident) In Husberl: Both evi¬ 
dence and the object of evidence are called 
“evident”.— D,C, 

Evil: (AS. yfel) Negation of the extrinsic elec- 
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tions of things. In practice, the positive effects 
of such negation. The morally bad. Hostility 
to the welfare of anything. Absence of the good. 
Opposite of goodness. See Ethics. — J.K.F. 

Evolution : The development of organization. 
The T^orkixig out of a definite end; action by 
final causation- For Comte, the successi\e stages 
of historical development are necessary. In 
biology, the series of phylogenetic changes in 
the structure or behavior of organisms, best ex¬ 
emplified by Charles Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
In cosmology, cosmogony is the theory of the 
generation of the existing universe in space 
and time. Opposite of: epigenesis. See Emergent 
eztolutionj Evolutionism, Cf. T. Osborn, From 
the Greeks to Darwin, — J,1CJF. 

Evolution, creative: The conserved pluri-dimen- 
sional life force causing all the numerous vari- 
ties of living forms, dividing itself more and 
more as it advances. (Bergson.)— H.H, 

Evolutionary ethics : Any ethical theory in 
which the doctrine of evolution plays a leading 
role, as explaining the origin of the moral 
sense, and, more especially, as contributing im¬ 
portantly to the determination of the moral 
standard, e.g. the ethics of Charles Darwin, H. 
Spencer, L. Stephen. Typical moral standards 
set up by evolutionists are adaptation, conducive¬ 
ness to life, social health. Cf. H. Spencer, The 
Data of Ethtcs. — W,K.F. 

Evolutionism : This is the view that the uni¬ 
verse and life in all of its manifestations 
and nature in all of their aspects are the 
product of development. Apart from the re¬ 
ligious ideas of initial creation by fiat, this 
doctrine finds variety of species to be the 
result of change and modification and growth 
and adaptation rather than from some form of 
special creation of each of the myriads of or¬ 
ganic types and even of much in the inorganic 
realm. Contrary to the popular notion, evolu¬ 
tion is not a product of modern thought. There 
has been an evolution of evolutionary hypotheses 
from earliest Indian and Greek speculation 
dovim to die latest pronouncement of scientific 
theory. Thales believed all life to have had a 
marine origin and Anaximander, Anaximenes, 
Bmpedocles, the Atomists and Aristotle all spoke 
in terms of development and served to lay a 
foundation for a true theory of evolution. It is 
in the work of Charles Darwin, however, that 
clarily and proof is presented for the explana¬ 
tion of his notion of natural selection and for 
the crystallization of evolution as a prime factor 
in man’s explanation of all phases of his mun¬ 
dane existence. The <diief criticism leveled at 
the evolutionists, aside from the attacks of the 
religionists, is based upon their tendency to for¬ 
get that not all evolution means progress. See 
Charles Dartoin, Herbert SpencerThomas Henry 
Huxley, Hatural Selection, Evolutionary Ethics. 
Cf. A. Lalande, L^ldee de dissolution opposee 
d celle de devolution (1899), revised ed. 
(1930): Les Illusions evolutIonistes,-~~^L.E.D, 

Exact; Opposite of vague (q. v.).— 

Excluded middle, law of, or iattmn non datur, 
is given by traditional logicians as is B or 


A is not This is usually identified with the 

theorem of the propositional calculus, p v ~py 
to which the same name is given. The general 
\alidity of the law is denied by the school of 
mathematical tntu:itanism (q. v.). A, C, 

Exclusive particularity, fallacy of: The un- 
warranted belief that a particular term belongs 
only to one system of terms; that it can func¬ 
tion in only one relationship-^—-H.Jif- 
Exemplarism; (Lat. exemplum, a pattern or 
copy) The theological doctrine that finite things 
are copies of originals existing in the divine 
mind.— L.W. 

Exemplary cause: (Lat. exemplum, pattern or 
example) A form of causality resembling that 
exercised by the Ideas in Platonism, the rationes 
aeternae in Augustin! an ism and Thomism. The 
role of an archetypal, or “pattern” cause is 
much discussed in Scholastic metaphysics because 
of the teaching that the universe was created in 
accord with a Divine Plan consisting of the 

eternal ideas in the Mind of God. V.J.B. 

Exemplification: (Ger. Es^emplifistierung) In 

Husserl: The relation of an entity to any eidos 
or any universal type under which It falls as 
an instance or as containing a part which is 
an instance of the eidos or the type. Exemplifica¬ 
tion is distinguished from (a) the relation of 
species to genus, (6) the relation of a more 
detailed syntactical form to a less detailed, and 
(c) the relation of real embodiment to em¬ 
bodied ideal individual.— D,C, 

Exercite: (in Scholasticism) The exercise (exer~ 
Citium) of, for example, understanding, walking, 
or doing something, indicates the act itself of 
understanding, of walking, or of doing some¬ 
thing. Opposed to signate (signately) (q.v.). 

— H,G, 

Existence: (Lat. existere: to emerge) The mode 
of being which consists in interaction with other 
things. For Aristotle, matter clothed with form. 
Essences subjected to accidents; the state of 
things beyond their causes. The state of being 
actual, the condition of objectivity. In epistem¬ 
ology: that which is experienced. In psychology: 
the presence of a given datum in the physical 
universe at some date and place. Sometimes 
identified with truth or reality. Opposite of 
essence. See Actuality,—~^J,FI,F* 

Existence: (Ger. Dasein,^ Existent) In Husserl’s 
writings the* terms Dasein and Existenn are not 
given different senses nor restricted to the 
sphere of personal being, except with explicit 
reference to other writers who use them so. 
In Husserl’s usage, “existence” means being 
(q.v.) of any kind or, more restrictedly, in¬ 
dividual being.— D,C. 

Existential import: See Logic, formal, § 4. 
Existential Philosophy: Determines the worth 
of knowledge not in relation to truth but ac¬ 
cording to its biological value contained in the 
pure data of consciousness when unaffected by 
emotions, volitions, and social prejudices. Both 
the source and the elements of knowledge are 
sensations as they “exist” in our consciousness. 
There is no difference between the external and 
internal world, as there is no natural phe- 
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nomen on wHich could not be examined psy¬ 
chologically^ it all has its “existence’’ in states 
of the mind. See Kterke^aard, Hetdegge^^ 
Jaspsi j, 

Bxistential Philosophy arose from disappoint- 
ment with Kant’s “Aing-in-itself” and 
metaphvsicis m Vihose tailure was tra ced back 
td^a fundamental misrepresentation in psy chol- 
o^ygi^.^t is strictly n on-metaphysical, a nti-hvpo- 

thi^icalj and contends to gi’i M only a_si.mplf^ 

descripti_on__ of_realtties. 

“Existence” is therefore not identical with the 
metaphysical correlative of ^ ^essence” . Conscious¬ 
ness is influenced by oUr ndrvous system, nutri¬ 
tion, and environment 5 these account for our 
experiences- Such terms as being*, equal, similar, 
perceived, represented, have no log-ical or truth- 
value, they are merely biolng-irgl *^charart^rjt”- 
a distinction between physical and psychological 
is unwarranted. Here lies the greatest weak¬ 
ness of the Existential Philosophy, which, howc- 
ever, did not hinder its spreading in both con¬ 
tinents. 

Resuming certain ideas of Locke and Berke¬ 
ley, it was first propounded by the physicist 
Klrchhofi, and found its best representation by 
Richard A\enarius (1843-96) in Menschhchtr 
Wel/hegrtff, and, independently, by Ernst Mach 
(1838-1916) in Analm d* Empfindungen. Many 
psychologists (Wm. Wundt, O. Kuelpe, Harold 
Hoeffding, E. B. Titchener) approved of it, 
while H. Rickert and W- Moog discredited 
it forcefully. Charles Peirce (Popular Science 
Monthly, Jan. 1878) and Wm. James (Prin¬ 
ciples of Psych. 1898) applied Avenarius’ ideas, 
somewhat roughly though, for the foundation 
of “Pragmatism”. John Dewey (,Recorts/ruc/to^ 
In Philos.) used it in his “Instrumentalism”, 
while F- C- S. Schiller (Humanism) based his 
ethical theory on it.— S-vP- 

Existential proposition: Traditionally, a propo¬ 
sition which directly asserts the existence of its* 
subject, as, e.g., Descartes’s “ergo sum” or the 
Christian’s ‘’Good exists.” Expressed in symbolic 
notation, such a proposition has a form like 

By an extension of this, a proposition ex¬ 
pressible in the functional calculus of first order 
may be called existential if the prenex normal 
form has a prefix containing an existential quan¬ 
tifier (see Logic^ formal^ § 3). 

Brentano (^Psychologies 1874) takes an existen¬ 
tial proposition (Existentialsatz) to be one that 
directly affirms or denies existence, and shows 
that each-of the four traditional kinds of cate¬ 
gorical propositions is reducible (i.e., equivalent) 
to an existential proposition in this sense) thus, 
e.g., ^’all men are mortal” becomes “immortal 
inen do not exist.” This definition of an existen- 
tial proposition and the reduction of categorical 
propositions to existential appears also in Key¬ 
nes’s Forfnal Logic^ 4th edn- (1906).—-d.C. 

Existential Psychology: A school of introspec¬ 
tive psychology represented in America by E. B. 
Titchener (1867-1927) which conceived the 
task of psychology to be the description, analysis 
and classification of the experiences of an indi¬ 


vidual mind considered as existences* Also called 
Existentialism. A characteristic doctrine of the 
school is the denial of imageless thought.— L.W* 

Existential quantifier; See Quantifier* 

Exoteric: External, belonging to or suited for 
those who are not initiates or experts. The 
exoterikoi logoi referred to in Aristotle are 
popular arguments or treatises, as contrasted 
with strictly scientific expositions.— G*R*M* 

Expectation: 1. In general, the act or state of 
looking forwaid to an event about to happen. 
The grounds on which something is believed to 
happen. A supposition, an anticipation, a reason¬ 
able hope, a probable occurrence. 

2. A mathetnatical expectation is the value of 
any chance which depends upon some contingent 
event. Thus, if a person is to receive an amount 
of money upon the occurrence of an event which 
has an equal chance of happening or failing, 
the expectation is worth half that amount. The 
mathematical expeetafton of Itfe is the a\erage 
duration of life (of an individual or a group) 
after a given age, as determined by computation 
fiom the moitality tables. 

3. The term actuarial expectation is used 
analogically by Lloyd Morgan to denote the 
qualitative probability of the emeigence of a 
genuine or primary novelty.— T*G, 

Experience: (Lat. Experiential from experirl: to 
test) The condition or state of subjcctivijty or 
awareness- (The term differs from Conscious¬ 
ness by emphasizing the temporal or passing 
character of affective undergoing. Usage, how¬ 
ever, is not uniform, since its definition involves 
a theoretical standpoint. Thus Bradley identi¬ 
fied it with Consciousness, while W- James used 
it to mean neutral phenomenon, a That or 
Given, without implications of either subjectiv¬ 
ity or objectivity.)—W.L. 

Experience, pure: The elimination of all pre¬ 
suppositions of thought. See Avenarius^ Ex-^ 
perientialism* — H*H, 

Experientialism : The resort to concrete experi¬ 
ence, whether perceptual, intuitive, act! vis tic, 
axiological, or mystical, as the source of truth. 
The opposite of Intellectualism. Experientialism 
is a broader term than Empiricism.—*¥F.L. 

Experiment: (Lat. experiris to try) Any situa¬ 
tion which is deliberately set up by an investiga¬ 
tor with a view to verifying a theory or hypo¬ 
thesis. - A*C*Bm 

Experimental Psychology: (1) Experimental 
psychology in the widest sense is the application 
to psychology of the experimental methods 
evolved by the natural sciences. In this sense 
virtually the whole of contemporary psychology 
is experimental. The experimental method con¬ 
sists essentially in the prearrangement and con¬ 
trol of conditions in such a way as to isolate 
specific variables. In psychology, the complexity 
of subject matter is such that direct isolation of 
variables is impossible and various indirect meth¬ 
ods are resorted to. Thus an experiment will be 
repeated on the same subjects with all condi¬ 
tions remaining constant except the one variable 
whose influence is being tested and which is 
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ara-a ct ctcr-it’calK” b> the experimenter- Xh’S 
p’-ocei j-e \ t’Js co^£^o 2 data %%ilth:n a single 
grc-D nf s-iL'>*ects- If repetition of the experi¬ 
ment ’\Ith the same gT-p introduces additional 
uncont-^l 4 .ea variables, an eqtiated control group 
jS esnpicvea. Systematic rotation of variables 
amoog se'^eral g-oL»ps of s^^bjects may aI«to be 
re-orted to- In gene^-al, hoi^cver, psychologists 
have des'gred their experiments in accordance 
with what has frequently been called the ^'prin- 
ciplc of the one variable.’’ 

A distinction is frequently drawn between 
two observational methods in psychology (a) 
tftt’^Qspeciion which appeals to private datas 
accessible to a single cbserv er (see Introspect 
tion')^ and (b) okfecti%fe obser^atzon of public 
data, accessible to a number of observers among 
whom there is substant'al agreement (see Be- 
havtortstn). These two methods, though they 
are often regarded as disparate^ may perhaps be 
more properly regarded as the ejutremes of a 
continuum of observational objectivity, many 
varying degrees of which can be found in psy¬ 
chological experimentation. 

(2j The term experimental psychology* is also 
used In a more restricted sense to designate a 
special branch of psychology consisting of lab¬ 
oratory studies conducted on normal, human 
adults as distinguished from such branches as 
child, abnormal, differential, animal or com¬ 
parative, social, educational and applied psy¬ 
chology. This restricted sense is employed In 
the titles of i^uxt-books and manuals of ‘^experi- 
mental psychology.” Included *in this held are 
such topics as sensory phenomena, perception, 
judgment, memory, learning, reaction-time, 
motor phenomena, emotional responses, motiva¬ 
tion, thinking and reasoning. This Identihca- 
tion of experimental psychology with a specific 
type of content is largely a result of historical 
accident, the first experimental psychologists 
were preoccupied with ^ese particular topics. 

The historical antecedents of experimental 
psychology are various. From British empiricism 
and the psy^chological philosophy of Locke, 
Berkeley and Hume came associationism (see 
Associationism)y the psychological implications 
of which were more fully developed by Herbart 
and Bain. Associationism provided the con¬ 
ceptual framework and largely colored the pro¬ 
cedures of early experimental psychology. Physics 
and physiology gave Impetus to experiments on 
sensory phenomena while physiology and neu¬ 
rology fostered studies of the nervous system 
and reflex action. The names of Helmholtx, 
Johannes Muller, £. H. Weber and Fechner 
are closely linked with this phase of the de¬ 
velopment of experimental psychology. The 
English biologist Galton developed the statistical 
methods of Quetelet for the analysis of data on 
human variation and opened the way for the 
mental testing movementj the Russian physi¬ 
ologist Pavlov, with his researches on **condi- 
tioned reflexes,** contributed an experimental 
technique which has proved of paramount im¬ 
portance for the psychologist. Even astronomy 
made its contribution^ variations in reaction- 


time of different observers having long been 
recognized by astronomers as an Important 
source of error in their observations. 

The first laboratory of experimental psy¬ 
chology was founded at Leipzig in 1879 by 
Wundt, who has been called ^'the first profes¬ 
sional psychologist.” With such research as that 
of Stumpf on sound; O. £• Muller on psycho¬ 
physics, color and learning, Ebbinghaus on 
memory, and iCulpe and the Wurzburg school 
on the “higher thought processes,” experimental 
psychology made rapid strides within the next 
two decades. In America, the chief standard 
bearer of Wundtian psychology was Titchener. 
Among the others who were instrumental in 
the Introduction and development of experi¬ 
mental psvchology in America, may be men¬ 
tioned James, Hall, Munsterberg, Cattell, and 
Watson. 

Johannes M Ciller, Elements of PhysiologVi 

• 1834-40. E. H. Weber, De Tractu^ 18?I. G- T- 
Fechner, Elemente der Psyckophysik, 1860. W. 
Wundt, Princtples of Physiological Psychology^ 
1873-4. G. T- Fechner, In Sachen der Psycho- 
physik, 1877. G. E. Muller, Ztir Grundlegung 
der Psychophysik^ 1878. G- E, MCiller, Die 
Gesichtspunhte und die Tatsachen der Psycho- 
physicken Methodih^ 1904. E- B* Titchener, 
Experimental Psychology^ 1905. FrBbes, Dehr- 
buck det Expenmenfellen Ps\chologie^ 3rd cd., 
1923. E. G. Bnnng, History of Experimental 
Psychology^ 1929.— E.W. 

Explanation: In general: (1) the process, art, 
means or method of making a fact or a state¬ 
ment intelligible; (2) the result and the expres¬ 
sion of what is made intelligible; (3) the mean¬ 
ing attributed to anything by one who makes it 
intelligible; (4) a genetic description, causal 
development, systematic clarification, rational 
exposition, scientific interpretation. Intelligible 
connection, ordered manifestation of the ele¬ 
ments of a fact or a statement. 

A. More technically, the method of showing 
discursively that a phenomenon or a group of 
phenomena obeys a law, by means of causal rela¬ 
tions or descriptive connections; or briefiy, the 
methodical analysis of a phenomenon for the 
purpose of stating its cause. The process of 
explanation suggests the real preformation, or 
potential presence of the consequent in the ante¬ 
cedent; BO that the phenomenon considered may 
be evolved, developed, unrolled out of its con¬ 
ditioning antecedents. The process and the value 
of a scientific explanation involve the question 
of the relation between cause and law, as these 
two terms may be identified (Berkeley) or dis¬ 
tinguished (Comte). Hence modem theories 
range between extreme idealism and logical posi¬ 
tivism. Both these extremes seem to be unsat- 
isfactoiy; the former would include too much 
into science, while the latter would embrace a 
part of it only, namely the knowledge of the 
scientific laws. Taking into account Hume^s 
criticism of causality and Mill’s reasons for 
accrepting causality, Russell proposes what seems 
to be a middle course, namely (a) that regular 
sequencea suggest causal relations, (b) that 
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causal relations are one special class of scientiiic 
greneralizatlon^ that is one-way- sequences in 
time, and (c) that causal relations as such 
should not be used in the advanced stag-es of 
scientific generalization, functional relations be¬ 
ing sufficient in all cases- However satisfactory 
in methodology, this view may not cover all the 
implications of the problem. 

B. There are three specific types of causal 
explanation, and theii results may be com¬ 
bined: (1) genetic or in terms of the direct and 
immediate conditions or causes producing a phe¬ 
nomenon (formal and efiScient cause), (2) dr- 
scriptit^Cj or In terms of the material elements 
of the phenomenon (material cause); (3) 
teleological^ or in terms of the ultimate end tn 
be attained (final cause), either In accordance 
with the nature of the event or with the inten¬ 
tion of the agent. The real causes of a phe¬ 
nomenon cannot be identified always, because 
the natural process of change or becoming 
escapes complete rationalization. But the at¬ 
tempt to rationalize the real by caubal explana¬ 
tion, need not be abandoned in favor of a 
limited genetic description (postulational or 
functional) of the laws which may account for 
the particular phenomenon. 

C. More formally, explanation is a step to¬ 
wards generalization or the establishment of a 
theory* It is the process of linking a statement 
of fact to its logical implications and conse¬ 
quences | or the process of fitting a statement of 
f^ct into a coherent system of statements ex¬ 
tending beyond the given fact; or the construc¬ 
tion of a logically related body of statements 
including the statement of fact to be justified. 
In the most general terms, explanation is the 
search for generalizations whose variables are 
functionally related in such a way that the value 
of any one variable is calculable from the value 
of the others, whether or not causal relations 
are noticeable or ultimately involved in the ele¬ 
ments of the generalization.— T.G, 

Explication; (Ger. Auslegung} In Husserl: Syn¬ 
thesis of identification between a confused, non- 
articulated (internally indistinct, unseparated) 
sense and a subsequently intended distinct, 
articulated, sense. The latter is the explicate 
(Explikat) of the former- See Explanation, 

Explicative judgment; (Lat. explicatio, unfold- 
ing) A mental action which explains a subject 
by mentally dissecting it; (Kant) a judgment 
in which the predicate is obtained by analysis 
of the subject- See Analytic 

Exponibles Bmployed as a noun and as an ad¬ 
jective, applied to an obscure proposition which 
needs an exposition or explanation owing to a 
hidden composition. Kant applied it to proposi¬ 
tions ^Including an affirmation and a concealed 
negation, which an exposition makes apparent- 

".I -H- 

Exportation is the form of valid inference of 
the propositional calculus from AB =* C to 
A ® £B ^ Cj- The lato of exportation is the 
theorem of the propositional calculus: 

[pq = r] [p => [y =3 rj]- 


Expression; (Ger- Ausdfttck) In Husseil: A 
symbol that embodies and signifies the noematic- 
objective sense of an act of thinking. The sense 
is expressedi the act, manifested. — D.C. 

Expressionism: In aesthetics, the doctiine that 
aitistic creation is primarily an e\prcs5ive act, a 
process of clarifying and manifesting the im- 
piesfaions, emotions, intuitions, and attitudes of 
the artist. Such theories hold that art has its 
foundation in the experiences and feelings of 
its creator; it is a comment on the artist’s soul, 
not on any external object, and its value de¬ 
pends on the freshness and indi\ iduality of this 
creati\e spirit. The artist is he who feds 
strongly and clearly; his ait is a record of what 
he has felt. It is maintained that the artist has 
no lesponsibllity to respect lenlity nor to please 
an audience, and the primal v synonyms of beauti' 
become sinceritv, passion, and otiginalilv.— l.J, 

Expressive Meanir''i Meaning, Kinds of, 4-. 

Extension: (Lat. ex -f- tendere, to stretch) Phys¬ 
ical space, considered as a single concrete, con¬ 
tinuum as contrasted with the abstract concep¬ 
tual space of mathematics. The distinction 
between extension and **8pace” in the abstract 
sense is clearly drawn by Descartes (1596-1650) 
in T/ie Principles of Philosophy, part II, Princ. 
IV-XV,— L.W, 

One of the two attributes (q-v.) of God 
which, according to Spinoza, are accessible 
to the human intellect {Ethica^ II, passhn). 
While the attribution of thought {cogitatio, 
q.v.) to God was a medieval commonplace, the 
attribution of extension to God was, in the 
tradition, highly heretical. Spinoza, howevei, 
was at great pains to show {Ibid, I, 14-18) that 
unless such attribution was made, all theories 
of God’s causality were rendered either non¬ 
sensical or explicitly contradictory.— W.S.W, 

Extension; See Intension and Extension, 

Extenslonality, axiom of; See Logic, formal, 
§ 9 - ^ 

Extensity: A rudimentaiy spatially alleged to 
characterize all sensation. See J. Ward, article 
“Psychology’^ in Encyclopaedia Eritannica, 9th 
Ed- pp. 46, 53.— L,W, 

Extensive quantity; Any quantify such that there 
exists some physical process of addition by 
which a greater quantity of the kind in question 
may be produced from a lesser one; opposed to 
intensive quantity (?-v.).— 

Exteriority; (Lat. exterior comp, of exter, with¬ 
out) The character of externality ascribed to 
physical objects by common sense and by real¬ 
istic epistemology.— L,W, 

External; (Fr. externe, outer) Outside a thing- 
Jndependent of opinion. Capable of pressure or 
resistance.^ Used by Peirce (1839-1914) in con¬ 
tradistinction to mental.—/.JST.F. 

External Reference: The tendency of the mind 
to objectify sensoiy data and construe them as 
referring to a real external world* See Inten- 
tionality. — L,W, 

External relations, Doctrine of; Heo-realistic 
view that relations are not grounded in the 
nature of their terms; that relations are inde- 


A. C. 
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pendent of the terms, that terms can pass in 
and out of relations 'without bein^ modifed. 

— HJFI- 

External sense: In fCant^ intuition of spatial 
properties, as contrasted with the internal sense 
which is that of the a priori form of time. 

External World: The ideallv envisag-ed totality 
of objects of actual or possible perception con¬ 
ceived as constituting* a unified system.— LJW* 

Extemalization : (JLat. externus, external from 
exter, 'without') The mental act by which sensory 
data originally considered to be internal are 
projected into the external world. See Introiec- 
Xion-^ The problem of externalization was for¬ 
mulated by Condillac in these words: one 

admits that sensations are only modifications of 
the mind, how- docs it come about that the mind 
apprehends them as objects independent of and 
external to it^*’ 7ratle de sensaitons^ Part III, 

—L.W. 

Exteroceptor: See Receptor. 

Extramental: (Lat. extra + mens, mind) Pos¬ 
sessing* a status external to and independent of 
the knowing* mind. £xtramental status is at¬ 


tributed to ph>sical objects by physical realists, 
and to universals by Platonic realists.— L.W. 
Extraspective situations: ^‘Situations in which 
we seem to be in direct cognitive contact with 
other minds and their states”. (Broad.)— H.FI, 
Extrinsic: (Lat. exter, out + secus, beside) Hav¬ 
ing- external value. Value in the relation of 
wholes to other wholes.— 

Extrojection: (Lat. extra + jacere, to throw) 
The tendency- of the mind to externalize sensu¬ 
ous qualities and even affective states. See Ex^ 
ternal Referertee. — L^W. 

Ezra, Abraham Ibn: Jewish exeg-ete and philoso¬ 
pher (1093-1167). Born in Spain he wandered 
in many lands, sojourned for a time in Italy 
and Provence- His philosophy is expressed 
largely in his commentaries but also in several 
short treatises, such as the Yesod Mora, i.e. 
Foundation of the Knowledge of God, and the 
Shaar ha^Shamayyim, i.e.. The Gate to Heaven. 
Main problems he deals with are that of the 
right conception of the universe and its becom¬ 
ing and that of knowledge. He was infiuenced 
by teachings of neo-Platonism and Gabirol. 

— M,W. 
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Pa cilia: The Leg'aliats School 3 the Philosophers 
of LaW) also called hsin^ mingr chia, who “had 
absolute faithfulness in reward and punishment 
as support for the system of correct conduct,*’ 
and made no distinction between kindred and 
strang-ers and no discrimination between the 
honorable and the humble, but treated them as 
equals before the law. They emphasized the 
power natural to the position of a ruler (shih, 
especially Kuan Tzu, sixth century B.C. and 
Shen Tao, 350-275 B.C. ?) statecraft (shu, espe¬ 
cially Shen Pu-hai, 400-337 B.C.?), and law 
(fa, esp 9 cially Shang- Chun, 39Q-338 B-C.^), 
with Han Fei Tzu (280-233 B.C.) synthesizing- 
all the three tendencies.—W’.T.C. 

Fact: In Husserl: 1. State of affairs iSachzf^r- 
an object having: cate^o rial-syntactical 
structure. 2. matter of fact (^Talsachef Fak/um): 
(a) that which simply is, as contrasted with 
that which is necessarily; (^) that which is 
actual, as contrasted with that which is merely 
possible; (c) that which is, regardless of its 
value; (d) that which is non-fictive.— 

Fact: (Lat. factus, pp. of facio, do) Actual indi* 
vidual occurrence. An indubitable truth of actu¬ 
ality. A brute event. Syn. with actual event. 

Factual: See Meaning, Kinds of, 2. 

Faculty: (Scholastic) Medieval psychology dis- 
tinguishes several faculties of the soul which 
are said to be really distinct from e3bh other 
and from the substance of the soul. According 
to Aquinas the distinction is based on objects 
and operations. The faculties are conceived as 
accidents of the soul’s substance, but as pertain¬ 
ing essentially to its nature, therefore “proper 
accidents”. The soul operates by means of the 
faculties. Much misunderstood and deteriorated, 
this theory remained alive until recent times 
and is still maintained, in its original and pure 
form, by Heo-Scholasticism. A certain rap^ 
prochemmt to the older notion may be ob¬ 
served in the modern theory of '^general fac¬ 
tors”. Most of the criticisms directed against the 
faculty-psychology are based on modern ex¬ 
perimental and nominalistic approaches. The 
faculties listed by Aquinas are: 1. The sensory 
faculties, which to operate need a bodily organ; 
(a) The external senses, (b) The internal 
senses, s^nsus communis, memory, imagination. 


aestimatiua (in animals) or cogitativa (in 
man), (c) The sensory appetites, subdivided in 
the concupiscible appetite aim^g at the attain¬ 
able good or fleeing the avoidable evil, the 
irascible appetite related to good and evil whose 
attainment or avoidance encounters obstacles. 
2. The vegetative faculties, comprising the 
achievements of nutrition, growth and procrea¬ 
tion. While the sensory appetites are common 
to man and animals, the vegetative are ob¬ 
served also in plants. 3. The locomotive fac¬ 
ulty, characteristic of animals and, therefore, 
also of man. 4. The rational faculties, found 
with man alone; (a) Intellect, whose proper 
abject is the universal nature of things and 
whose achievements are abstraction, reasoning, 
judging, syllogistic thought; (b) Rational Will, 
directed towards the good as such and relying 
in its operation on particulars on the co-opera¬ 
tion of the appetites, just as intellect needs foi 
the formation of its abstract notions the phan¬ 
tasm, derived from sense impressions and pre¬ 
sented to the intellect by imagination. The vis 
eogilativa forms a link between rational uni¬ 
versal will and particular strivings; it is theie- 
fore also called ratio particularis* 

Ch. A. Hart, The Thomistic Theory of Men-- 
tal Faculties, Washington, D- C., 1930-—JR.A. 

Faculty Psychology: (Lat. facultas, faculty or 
ability) The conception of mind as the unity in 
a number of special faculties, like sensibility, 
intelligence, volition, by reference to which indi¬ 
vidual processes of sensation, thought or will 
are explained. Faculty psychology, which origi¬ 
nated in Plato’s division of the soul into the 
appetitive, the spirited and the rational faculties, 
was the dominant psychblogy of the Middle 
Ages and received its most influential modern 
statement by C- Wolff (1679-1754) in his 
national Psychology, 1734- Faculty psychology 
is usually associated with the Soul Substance 
Theory of Mind. See Soul Substance. The com¬ 
mon criticism of the theory is its circularity jn 
attempting to explain individual mental proc¬ 
esses in terms of a faculty which is merely the 
hypostatization of those processes* See J. Locke, 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 1690. 
Bk. II, Ch. xxi, § 17.—L.IF. 

Faith: (Kant. Gcr. Glaube) The acceptance of 
ideals which are theoretically indemonstrable, 
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yet necessarily entailed by tlie indubitable reality 
of freedom- For Kant, the Summum Bonum, 
God, and immortality are the chief articles of 
faith or “practical’* belief. See Cf. 

G- Santayana, Skepticism, arad Animal Faith^ 
where faith is the non-ratio^al belief in objects 
encountered in action.— 

Fallacy is any unsound step or process of reason- 
Jng-j especially one which has a deceptive ap¬ 
pearance of soundness or is falsely accepted as 
sound. The unsoundness may consist either^ in 
a mistake of formal lo^ic, or in the suppression 
of a premiss whose unacceptability might have 
been recognized if it had been stated, or in a 
lack of genuine adaptation of the reasoning to 
its purpose. Of the traditional names which 
purport to describe particular kinds of fallacies, 
not all have a su^ciently deBnite or generally 
accepted meaning to justify notice. See, how¬ 
ever, the follc^ing: affirmation of the conse- 
quenti amphiboly i denial of the antecedent t 
equivocationi i^noratio elenchi; illicit process 
of the majors illicit process of the minor^ 
many questions; non causa pro causa; non 
sequitur; petitto principii; post hoc ergo propter 
hoc; quatemio terminorum; secundum quid; un~ 
distributed middle; vicious circle. A. C. 

Fan or fa: The greatest of all the laws under¬ 
lying phenomenal change;, that if any one thing 
moves to an extreme direction, a change must 
bring about an opposite result, called '^reversion” 
or "return*’. Itemlnda one of Hegel’s antithesis. 
(Lao Tzfi.)—HJfiT. 

Pang hain: Tbe lost heart, i.e., the originally 
good mind which has tamed away from the 
principles of benevolence and righteousness. 
( Mencius.)— 

Pa^ shih: "Scholars with formulae,” or priests 
and magicians who flourished in the Ch’ln and 
Han dynafties (249 B.C.-220 A*D.) and who 
o ff er ed iBvination, magic, herbs, ^arms, al¬ 
chemy, breath technique and other crafts (fang 
Bhu)‘'and superstitions in terms of Yin Yang 
and Taoist philosophies, as means to immortal- 
iiy, inward power, restored youth, and super¬ 
human atnlily.—TF.T.C. 

Pang ahn: Divination and magic. See Fang shih* 

—PF.T.C. 

Pantastio: (Art) Product of u arbitrary imagi¬ 
nation without any claim to reality.—L.Y. 

Pataluin: (Lat. fatalU, fatal) Determinism, espe¬ 
cially in its theological form which asserts that 
all human activitiea are predetennined by God. 
See Detemanism^ —£.1^. 

Peohner, Gustav Theodor: (1801-1887) Phi¬ 
losophizing during the ascendency of modern 
mence and the wane of metaphysical specula¬ 
tion, Fechner though as phjraicist believing in in¬ 
duction, analogy, history and pragmatic procedure, 
expounded a p ure, objective Idealism of Berke- 
leg^s typ& With Oken and Schelling as spiritual 
guides, he held that everything is in conscious¬ 
ness s there are no substances, no things-in- 
themselves, everything, including animals, 
plants, eartl^ and heavens, shares the life of the 
ist heseelt}. In a cu>nsequeiiC psycho- 
physScalism he interpreted soul (which is no 


substance, but the simplifying power in contrast 
Lo the diversifying physical) as appearance to 
oneself, and matter as appearance to others, 
both representing the same reality differentiated 
only in point of view. He applied the law of 
threshold to consciousness, explaining thus its 
relative discontinuity on one level while postu¬ 
lating its continuity on. another, either higher 
or lower level. Jn God, as the highest rung of 
existence, there is infinite consciousness without 
an objective world. Bvil arises inexplicably 
from daikcr levels of conscioubness. With poetic 
imagination Fechner defended the “day-view” 
of the world in which phenomena are real 
content of consciousness, against the “night- 
view” of science which professes knowledge of 
the not-sensatlon-conditioned colorless, sound¬ 
less world. 

Main works: Nanna o.d. Seelenleben d. 
PflanTsen^ 1848$ XJeber die physikaliscke u. 
philos. Atomenlehre^ 1855$ Elemente der Psy¬ 
cho physih^ 1860, I>rei Adotiven des <?lauhens^ 
1863$ Yorschule der Aesthetik^ 1876. See K. 
Lasswitz, G. Th, Fechner^ 1896. — K.F.L» 

Feeling: (Ger. Gefiihiy In Husserl; 1. IN’oetlc 
processes of valuing (c.g., liking, disliking, 
preferring). 2. Non-intentional, “hyletic”, proc¬ 
esses or states, immanent in the stream of 
consciousness. See Hylc and Noesis.. — D.C^ 

Feeling: (Kant. Oer. Gefilhl) A conscious, sub¬ 
jective Impression which does not involve cogni¬ 
tion or representation of an object. Feelings 
are of two kinds: pleasures and pains. These 
represent nothing actual in objects, but reveal the 
state or condition of the subject. Kant saw in 
pleasure and pain, respectively, life-promoting 
and life-destroying forces $ pleasure results from 
the harmony of an object with the subjective 
conditions of life and consciousness, while pain 
is the awareness of disharmony. See Kantianism. 

—O-F.-KT. 

Pelicific; Making happy $ conducive to happiness 
or pleasure.— 

Feuerbach, Ludwig Andreas: (1804-1872) 
Was one of the earliest thinkers manifesting the 
trend toward the German materialism of the 
19th century* Like so many other thinkers of 
that period, he started with the acceptance of 
Hegel’s objective idealism, but soon he at¬ 
tempted to resolve the opposition of spiritualism 
and materialism. His main contributions lay in 
the fleld of the philosophy of religion interpreted 
by him as *‘the dream of the human spirit,” 
essentially an earthly dream. He publicly ac¬ 
knowledged his utter disbelief in immortality, 
which act did not fail to provoke the ire of the 
authorities and terminated his academic career. 

L. A- Feuerbach, Das Wesen des Christen^ 
turns j 1840$ Philosophie u- Christentum^ 1859* 
See Engelsm'—R,BJW^ 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb: (1762-1814) Skillful 
in framing the general conception of a few 
great ideas, Fichte’s thought centered in a 
passionate espousal of Kant’s practical reason or 
of autonomous good will as the creative source 
of all that is distinctive in personalia. He 
sought to discern the method of the psycho- 
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genetic process of the acceptance of the moral 
law as supreme. He assumed that consciousness, 
including the representations of physical objects 
that make up the outer world, is the product of 
one ultimate cause in the universe. The world 
In which each individual lives is his own world, 
brought into being through the creative agency 
of the ultimate* 

Thinking was to Fichte a wholly practical 
affair, a form of action. Since experience is 
given in the form of consciousness, the origin 
and nature of consciousness is the key to all 
problems. The ego is the point at which the 
creative activity of the Absolute emerges in the 
individual consciousness. The world means 
nothing of itself. It has no independent self¬ 
existence. It exists for the sole purpose of af¬ 
fording man the occasion for realizing the ends 
of his existence. It is merely the material for 
his duty. Fichte sought to bring out the struc¬ 
tural principles of the knowing act. 

His popular works, iniduential in the German 
uprising against Hapoleon, have been inteipreted 
as being a source of Pan-Germanism. 

J. G- Fichte, Versuch einer ICrttik aller Offetf- 
barunSy 17923 GrunAla^e der gesamten Wissen- 
schaftslehre^ 17943 Grundlage des Naturrechts^ 
17985 System der Sittenlehrei Die Be^timtnuftg 
des Adenschenj 1800 3 Der Gesehlossene Han- 
delsstaat, 1800, Grundssdige d» Gegemodrtigen 
ZeitalterSj 1804-5, Dte Antoeisting ssufn seltgen 
Leben, 1806.— H.H. 

Ficino, Marsilio: Of Florence (1433-99). Was 
the main representative of Platonism in Renais¬ 
sance Italy. His doctrine combines Neoplatonic 
metaphysics and Augustinian theology with many 
new, original ideas. His major work, the The- 
ologia Platonica (1482) presents a hierarchical 
system of the universe (God, Angelic Mind, 
Soul, Quality, Body) and a great number of 
arguments for the immortality of the soul. Man 
is considered as the center of the universe, and 
human life is interpreted as an internal ascent 
of the soul towards God. Through tlie Floren¬ 
tine Academy Ficino^s Platonism exercised a 
large influence upon his contemporaries. His 
theoiy of **Platonic love’* had vast repercus¬ 
sions in Italian, French and English literatuie 
throughout the sixteenth century. His excellent 
Latin translations of Plato (1484), Plotinus 
(1492), and other Greek philosophers provided 
the occidental world with new materials of the 
greatest importance and were widely used up 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

—p.o.a:. 

Fiction: Whenever a symbol, as part of an utter¬ 
ance, occurs in such a context that the truth of 
any utterance of the same form would normally 
guarantee the existence of an individual denoted 
by that symbol, whereas in the case considered 
no such implication holds, the symbol may be 
said to occur fictitiously in that context. Thus in 
the utterance “The average man is six feet toll” 
the phrase “the average man** occurs fictitlously- 
For “X is less than six feet tall” normally im¬ 
plies that there is an individual denoted by “X”. 


But there is no individual denoted by “the 
average man**. 

If “S’* occurs £ctitiously It is customary to 
say that S is a fictitious entity or a fiction. (The 
language Is unfortunate as falsely suggesting 
that in such case there is a special kind of 
entity denoted by S and having the property of 
being fictitious.) 

It is to be noted that a symbol occurs 

fictitiously only if the complex token “C(S)**, 
containing “S”, does not fully display the logi¬ 
cal form of the utterance. In such cases the 
fictitious character of the occurrence of S is re¬ 
vealed by translation of the utterance (e.g. by 
translating remarks about the average man in 
such a Way as to remove any apparent reference 
to a specific person). 

The definition is suggested by that of Jeremy 
Bentham. Reference: C. K. Ogden, Sentham^s 
Theory of Ftetions, 12. See also Incomplete 
Symbol^ Construction.— 

(Lat. fictio, from fingere, to devise, or 
form) A logical or imaginative construction 
framed by the mind to which nothing corre¬ 
sponds in reality. See Construction^ Imaginatiw, 

—L.W. 

Fictionism: An extreme fdrm of pragmatism or 
instrumentalism according to which the basic 
concepts and principles of natural science, 
mathematics, philosophy, ethics, religion and 
jurisprudence are pure fictions which, though 
lacking objective truth, are useful instruments 
of action. The theory is advanced under the 
influence of Xant, by the German philosopher 
H- Vaihinger in his Philosophic des Als 
Ob, 1911, Philosophy of the “As If.” English 
translation by C. K- Ogden.) See Fiction, Con¬ 
strue tio n, — L . W- 

Fideiszn: A doctrine of Abbe Bautain which at¬ 
tempted to justify the teachings of Christianity 
by the theoiy that all knowledge rested upon 
premises accepted by faith. The premises of 
religion are to be found in the tradition of the 
Synagogue and Church. This tradition needs no 
rational criticism because it is self-critical. The 
doctrine was condemned in 1840 by Gregory 
XVI.— 0,B. 

Fides: Faith, according to St, Augustine, means, 
to believe that which one does not see: Fides 
ergo est, quod non wdes credere. That is the 
reason why faith is praisewoithy. Haec est 
enitn laus fidei, st quod eredtiur non mdetur, 

—J.7.R. 

Figure (syllogistic) : The moods of the categori¬ 
cal syllogism Logic, formal, % S) divided 
into four figures, according *a 8 the middle term 
is subject in the major premiss and predicate 
in the minor premiss (first figure), or predicate 
in both premisses (second figure), or subject in 
both premisses (third figure), or predicate in the 
major premiss and subject in the minor premiss 
(fourth figuie). Aristotle recognired only three 
figures, including the moods of the fourth figure 
among those of the first. The separation of the « 
fourth figure from the first (ascribed to Galen) 
is accompanied by a redefinition of “major” and 
“minor**—so that the major premiss is that in- 
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T'olvinf the predicate of the conclusion, and the 
minor premiss is that involving the subject of 
the conclusion.—il.C. 

FilioQue: See Trinitarianisfn. 

Final Causes, the doctrine of: The view that 
things and events in the world can be ex¬ 
plained, and ultimately can best be ej^jlained, by 
reference to some end or purpose or good or 
£nal cause to which they are conducive. Held, 
e-g-, by Aristotle and Lcibniz.-"™W^.Ar.J*- 

Finalism: The theory that purpose is present in 
all the events of the physical order. Teleology. 

— R.TF, 

Pine Arts: Opposite of mechanical arts. Dis¬ 
tinction of the arts whose principle is based on 
beauty (poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music).— LSV m 

Finite: For the notion of finiteness as applied^ to 
classes and cardinal numbers, sec the article 
cardifuH number. An ordered class (see order) 
which is finite is called a finite sequence or finite 
series. In mathematical analysis, any fixed real 
number (or complex number) is called finite^ in 
distinction from “infinity** (the latter term usu¬ 
ally occurs, however, only as an incomplete 
symbol, in connection with limits^ v.)- Or 
finite may be used to mean bounded^ i.e., having 
fixed real numbers as lower hound and upper 
boun^l- Various physical and geometrical quanti¬ 
ties, measured by real numbers, are called finite 
if their measure is finite in one of these senses. 

— A,C. 

First Heaven: The outermost sphere in the Aris¬ 
totelian cosmology, the sphere of the fixed stars. 

— G,R,M, 

First Mover: See Prime Moner, 

First Hiilosophy: (Gr- protc philosophxa) The 
name given by Aristotle (1) to the study of 
the principles, first causes and essential attrib¬ 
utes of bding as such; and (2) more particu¬ 
larly to the study of transcendent Immutable 
beings theology.— 

Fischer, Kuno: (1824-1907) Is one of the series 
of eminent German historians of philosophy, 
inspired by the Impetus which Hegel gave to the 
study of history. He personally joined in the 
revival of Kantianism in opposition to ration¬ 
alistic, speculative metaphysics and the progress 
of materialism. 

K. Fischer, Gesch, der neueren PhUosophie, 
10 vols*, 1854-1877.— 

Pisice, John: (1842-1901) Harvard librarian 
and philosopher. He is best known as an his¬ 
torian of the colonial period. He was a vol¬ 
uminous writer in «many fields. His Outlines 
of Cosmic PbilosopJky is his best known work 
as a ^oneer in America of the evolutionary 
theories. He claimed an original contribution 
to these speculations in his studies of the period 
of infancy. His works on God and on im¬ 
mortality were widely read in l;ji8 day although 
he later expressed doubts about them. Never¬ 
theless his constant emphasis on the theietic as 

* Opposed to the positivistic implications of evolu- 
tion served to Infiiaence the current theories of 
creative and emergent evolutiom See Evolu¬ 
tionism, — L,ED~ 


Florentine Academy; It was a loose and infor¬ 
mal circle of scholars and educated persons 
which gathered in Florence aiound the Platonic 
philosopher Marsillo Ficino. Its ncti\ities con¬ 
sisted in regular lectures on Platonic philosophy 
as well as in informal discussions and parties. 
“Platonic** love or friendship was considered as 
the spiritual link between the members of the 
group which was organized and named after the 
model of Plato’s Academy. The main docu¬ 
ments describing it are Ficino*s correspondence 
and a number of dialogues like FIcmo*s com¬ 
mentary on Plato*s Symposion^ Lendtno^s Dtr- 
pufattones Camaldulenses ^ and Benedetto Co- 
luccl’s Declamattones. Outstanding members or 
associates of the Academy were Cosimo, Piero, 
and Lorenzo de*MedicI, Angelo Poliziano, and 
Giovanni Pico della MIrandola. The Academy 
which was first founded In 1462, dissolved after 
the revolution in Florence (1494) and after 
Ficino’s death (1499), but the tradition of 
Platonic philosophy was continued in other pri¬ 
vate circles as well as at the universities of 
Florence and Pisa throughout the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury.— PD,K, 

Flux: The characteristic of time, hy virtue of 
which all things change inevitably. In Hera- 
cleitus’ view, who brought the problem into 
prominence, “all things fiow, nothing abides”. 

—R,SSS/V, 

Poerster, Friedrich Wilhelm: (1869-) Is a 
German ethicist and pedagogical authority. He 
was born in Berlin and taught at the Universities 
of Vienna and Munich. In 1927 he went to Paris 
and has recently been living in Zurich. He is 
most noted for his forthright criticism of the 
moral tenets of German National Socialism. 
His principal work are: Juz^ndlehre (1904), 
Schule und Chareikterj 14th cd. (1930), Poli- 
Asche Ethik und Pddagozih^ 4th ed. (1920). 

— 

Polk^Art: A fragmentary art in which the ar¬ 
tistic elements are not bound together by an 
artistic personality.— L^, 

Polkwayg: (AS folc) Customs. Conventions. 
Mores. Traditional group behavior patterns. 
Cf. Sumner, Folkways. — A.J.B* 

PoreknowlediSe: Knowledge of the future of 
which two Qrpes may be distinguished: (a) 
anticipation or prescience which profese-s to be 
immediate and non-inferential and (b) expecta¬ 
tion, which is inferential prediction of the future 
on the basis of the remembered or recorded 
past. See Anticipation, Prescience, EApectotion, 

— 

Foreordiuation: The doctrine that events of 
one’s life, even one’s eternal destiny, arc deter¬ 
mined beforehand by Deity. See Predestination, 

— V.F. 

Foreslxortemiii: Application of perspective to 
plastic bodies, occupying space in depth.— L,V, 

Form: (Or. eidos) The intelligible structure, char¬ 
acters constituting a substance or species of sub¬ 
stances, as distinguished from the matter in 
which these characters are embodieds essence; 
formal cause. See Aristotelionism, — G,R,M* 

In Artz a. Opposite of content. The cpnclu- 
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sive aspect of art, the surpassing- of emotion^ 
taste, matter; the £nal imprint of the person¬ 
ality of the artist, b. Opposite of color. The 
plastic form achieved by drawing- and chiaro¬ 
scuro.— 

Form: (in Kant) That a priori element in ex¬ 
perience in virtue of which the manifold of 
sense is synthesized and unified into meaningful 
perceptions and judgments. Kant attributed the 
form of experience to mind and reason, the 
matter, ordered in itself in such a way tha 

— O.F.K, 

In Scholasticism. Accidental*. That which 
comes to a subject already substantially com¬ 
plete, e.g. roundness or whiteness. 

' Substantial form*. Substance distinct from 
matter to sensuous intuition. See IZantianistn^ 
with prime matter it constitutes a natural body; 
for—since matter is indifferent to any composite, 
it is determined by the form united to itself, 
so that it may be, e.g., a stone, or a dog, or 
wood. There are as many substantial forms a« 
there are different bodies. 

Metaphysical^ Is the substantial essence of the 
whole thing—as rational animal is said to be 
the metaphysical form of man.— H.G. 

Form, logical? Sec Logic, fortnal. 

Forma : Latin noun meaning shape, figure, ap¬ 
pearance, image; also plan, pattern, stamp, 
mould. As a philosophic term used by Cicero 
and Augustine in the sense of species^ and simi¬ 
larly by Scotus Eriugena. Boethius and the 
mediaeval writers employed it in the Aris¬ 
totelian sense of a constituent of being, synony¬ 
mous with causa formalism Generally speaking 
it is an intrinsic, determining, perfective prin¬ 
ciple of existence of any determinate essence. 
More strictly it is a forma substantialis, or that 
constitutive element of a substance which is the 
principle or source of its activity, and which 
determines it to a definite species, or class, and 
differentiates it from any other substance. It is 
distinguished from a forma accidentalis which 
confers a sort of secondaiy being on a substance 
already constituted in Its proper species and 
determines it to one or other accidental mode, 
thus a man may become a musician. A forma 
corporeitatis is one by which a being is a body, 
on which its corporeal nature and essence de¬ 
pend and which is its principle of life. A forma 
non^subsistens or materialis Is one whose exist¬ 
ence depends on matter without which it cannot 
exist and be active. It is distinguished from a 
forma subsistens or imma/erialis which can exist 
and act separately from matter. An immaterial 
form may be an incomplete substance, likd^ the 
human soul, which is created to be united with 
a body to complete its own species, or a com¬ 
plete substance, a pure spirit, which is not des¬ 
tined to be united with matter to which it can¬ 
not communicate its being, hence it is also 
called a forma separata. — JmJ.P. 

Formal; 1 . In the traditional use: valid inde¬ 
pendently of the specific subject-matter; having a 
merely logical meaning (see Meaning^ Kinds of, 
3). 2. Marrower sense, in modern logic; inde¬ 
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pendent of, without reference to meaning (com¬ 
pare Semiotic, 3).— RmC* 

Formal Clause: See Form; Aristotelianism. 

Formalism: (a) In ethics: the term is sometimes 
used as equivalent to intuitionism in the tradi¬ 
tional sense. See Intuitionisntm Also used to 
designate any ethical theory, such as Kant’s, in 
which the basic principles for determining our 
duties are purely formal. See Ethics, formal. 

- WKJFm 

(b) In art: A form for form’s sake, lacking 
in content.— LmV . 

Formalism (mathematical) is a name which 
has been given to any one of various accounts 
of the foundations of mathematics which em¬ 
phasize the formal aspects of mathematics as 
against content or meaning, or which, in whole 
or in part, deny content to mathematical for¬ 
mulas. The name is often applied, in particular, 
to the doctrines of Hilbert (see Mathematics), 
although Hilbert himself calls his method axio¬ 
matic, and gives to his syntactical or metamathe- 
matical investigations the name Beweistheorie 
(proof theory, q. V,). A. Cm 

Formalization: (Ger. Fortnalisierung) In Hus¬ 
serl: 1. (objective) Ideational ‘'abstraction” 

from the determination of an object as belong¬ 
ing in some material region. The residuum is 
a pure eidetic form. 2. (noematic) Substitution, 
in a noematic-objective sense, e.g., the sense 
signified by a sentence, of the moment “what 
you please” for every materially determinate 
core of sense, while retaining all the moments 
of categorial form. Noematic formalization re¬ 
duces a determinate objective sense to a mate¬ 
rially indeterminate categorial sense-form. See 
Algebraisuition, Generalivsation, and IdecUion. 

- D,Cm 

Formally; (in Scholasticism) Is sometimes taken 
for mentally, i.e. according to the formalities 
which we distinguish by the mind alone. When 
formally is so understood, it has as its correla¬ 
tive really. Thus the omnipotence and the wis¬ 
dom of God are not really but formally distinct. 

It is also said of the thing considered in itself 
or in its proper entity. It then has various cor¬ 
relatives as the aspects of the thing compared 
vary: 

(1) If compared with an effect, its correla¬ 
tive will be efficiently i e.g. food is the life of 
man not formally but efficiently. 

(2) If compared with an object, its correlative 
will be objeetvoelyi e.g. God is said to be the 
hope of a just man not formally but objectively, 
i.e. God is not the hope of man, but the object 
of that hope. 

(3) If compared with an exemplar, a like¬ 
ness In accordance with which a thing is made, 
the correlative will be exemplarily*. e.g- the 
image of Caesar existing in the painter’s imagi¬ 
nation concurs with the picture of Caesar’s image 
not formally but exemplarily. 

(4) If compared with an end, the correlative 
is finally: e.g. eternal happiness is said to move 
man to act rightly not formally but finally, as 
an end to be attained. 

(5) If compared with another thing 


con- 
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nected with it, ^^hose existence is inferred flora 
or simply accompanies it, its correlative vull be 
illatively connecttvely'. e.g. in smoke me recog¬ 
nize fire not formally but illatively. 

(6) If compared -with a thing whose existence 
is imputed to*it, its correlative will be impuia- 
timely* 

(7) If compared ^\ith a thin^ of which it Is 
the root, the correlatee will be radically\ e.g. 
we say that almost all evils consist in a dis- 
ordered «eIf-lo\e not formaHy but radically. 

(8) If compared with those qualities which 
constitute a disposition for having that thing, 
the correlative will be disposhivelyo Thus the 
dryness of wood will result in fire not formally 

but dispositively, , 

(9) If compared with a thing from which it 

j-^ceives some denomination designation) its 

correlative will be dertotninaii^elyi e-g- when 
some part of the body is formally ill, man him¬ 
self or the whole man is said to be denomina¬ 
tively Ill. 

Meaning the same as truly and properly — 
then it has as correlatives: apparently^ meta- 
phorically. 

Meaning the same as essentially^ so that the 
predicate which is said to belong the subject 
formally^ enters into the essence and definition 
of the subject. Thus man is formally animal* 
Formally^ so understood has various correlatives, 
according to the various aspects under which the 
essence of a thing can be considered: 

(1) An essence can be compared with acci¬ 
dental predicates and then its correlative is 
aceidentallyi e.g. a man is said to be not for¬ 
mally^ but accidentally white. 

(2) An essence can be compared with the 
attributes or parts of a thing which like the 
matter of a subject may indifferently constitute 
that thing or another, and then the correlative 
is materially \ e.g. man is said to be materially 
fiesh. 

When said of an effect: An effect is taken 
formally when it is looked at according to it¬ 
self] but it is taken radically or fundamentally 
when it is looked at according to its cause, root, 
or foundation. Thus visibility taken formally is 
a property of man, and is distinguished by the 
mind from rationalitys but taken radically^ it is 
the same as rationality, inasmuch as rationality 
is the root of visibiliiy. 

When referring to causes containing the per¬ 
fection of their effect. Formally, virtually, and 
eminently are said of causes according as they 
contain the perfection of their effect. For an 
effect is said to be contained formally in Sts 
causey when the nature of the effect which is 
produced, is found in the cause itself] thus heat 
is contained formally In fire, because fire also 
contadne in itself the heat which it produces. An 
effect IS contained virtually in its cause when 
the cause can indeed produce such an effect, but 
the nature of the effect is not found in the cause 
itself, e.g. the statue is contained virtually in 
the arffst. Lastly, an effect is contained 
nently in its cause, when the cause is much more 
perfect than the effect and is without the im¬ 


perfections which aie in the effect- E.g. 

Ood eminently contains the perr^^-tlnrs of cie^.- 
tures.— 

Pounded: (Ger. fu?zd£ert') In Hus'^eil. 1. Ihe 
character of one noetic-noematic stratum as 
picsupposing the presence of another, the found¬ 
ing stratum. 2- The character of an act or an 
act-corrclate as containing founded and foundin*g 
strata. E-g-, intending something as a tool is 
founded in intending “the same” as a material 
things correlatively, the tool-sense is founded in 
the mere-thing-sense-— JO.Cm 
Four Blements: The four primary kinds of body 
recognized by the Greek philosophers, viz. fire, 
air, water, and earth.—G.22.ilrf- 
Prank, Philipp: (b. 1884) A member of the 
“Vienna Circle,” who has made his home in the 
U. S. He has been avowedly influenced by Mach. 
His major work lies on the borderline between 
philosophy and physics and he makes .in effort 
“to employ only concepts which will not lose 
their usefulness outside of physics.” 

Ph. Frank, Settveen Physics and Philosophy 
(Harvard, 1941).— R.B.W. 

Freedom: (Klant. Oer. Freiheit) The autonomy 
or self-detetmination of rational beings. Kant 
considers the reality of freedom an indubitable, 
albeit an inexplicable, fact, and places it at 
the fulcrum of his entire systejm, theoretical as 
well as practical. See JCanisanistn, —O.F.AT. 
Freedom, Sense of; The subjective feeling of an 
agent either at the moment of decision or In 
retrospect that his decision is free and that he 
might, if he had chosen, have decided differ¬ 
ently. This feeling is adduced by Free-Willists 
as empirical evidence for their position but is 
interpreted by their opponents as a subjective 
illusion. See Free-WilU — Z,oWo 
Free-will: The free-will doctrine, opposed to de¬ 
terminism, ascribes to the human will freedom 
in one or more of the following senses: 

(a) The freedom of indeterminacy Is the 
will’s alleged independence of antecedent con¬ 
ditions, psychological and physiological. A 
free-will in this sense is at least partially un¬ 
caused or is not related in a uniform way with 
the agent’s character, motives and circumstances. 

(b) The freedom of alternative choice which 
consists in the supposed ability of the agent to 
choose among alternative possibilities of action 
and 

(c) The freedom of self-determination con¬ 
sisting in decision independent of external con¬ 
straint but in accordance with the inner motives 
and ideals of the agent. See Determinism, Irp- 
deiermimsmo—Lt^W m 

Frege, (Friedrich Ludwig) Gottlob, 1848- 
1925, German mathematician and logician. 
Professor of mathematics at the University of 
Jena, 1879-1918. Largely unknown to, or mis¬ 
understood by, his contemporaries, he is now 
regarded by many as ^^beyond question the 
greatest logician of the Nineteenth Century” 
(quotation from Tarski). He must be regarded 
——after Boole (q. v.)—as the second founder 
of lymboHc logic, the essential steps in the 
passage from the algebra of logic to the logistic 
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method (see the article Logts/£c system) having 
been taken in his Megrt^sschrtft of 1S79* In 
this -work there appear for the first time the 
•propostitortal calculus in substantially its modern 
form, the notion of propositional function, the 
use of quantifiers, the explicit statement of 
primitive rules of inference, the notion of an 
hereditary property and the logical analysis of 
proof by mathematical induction or recursion 
(q. v.)* This last is perhaps the most important 
element in the definition of an inductive cardi¬ 
nal number (q. v.) and provided the basis for 
Frege^s derivation of arithmetic from logic in 
his Grundlagen der Arithmetik (1884) anti 
Grundgesetsse der Anthmetik, vol« 1 (1893), 

and vol- 2 (1903)^ The first volume of Grund- 
£esetsse der Aritkmetik is the culmination of 
Frege*s -work, and we-find here many important 
further ideas. In particular, there is a careful 
distinction between using a formula to express 
something else and naming a formula in order 
to make a syntactical statement about it, quota¬ 
tion marks being used in order to distinguish 
the name of a formula from the formula Itself. 


In an appendix to rhe second volume of Grund- 
gesetae, Frege acknowledges tfac presence of an 
inconsistency in his system through what is 
now known as the Itussel paradox (see Para¬ 
doxes, logical), as had been called to his at¬ 
tention by Russell when the book was nearly 
through the press. A^ C. 

P. E. B, jDurdain* Gottlob Prexe^ The Quar¬ 
terly Journal of Pure and Applied Mathematics, 
vol, 43 (1912), pp- 237-269. H, Schola, trt 

ein Kalkul und was hat^ Prege fur^ etne phnktUche 


lass von Gottlob Prexe, Actes du Congers Inter¬ 
national de Philosophic Scientifique (Pans, 1936), 
section VIII* pp- 24-30. 

Freud, Sigmund: (1856-1940) Founder of the 
Psycho-analytic school (sec^ Psycho-Analysis), 
studied medicine at the University of Vienna, 
and becoming interested in the treatment of 
neuroses, went to Paris in 1885 to study under 
Charcot and later examined the methods em¬ 
ployed by the Nancy school. In his own prac¬ 
tice, he employed hypnotic methods of treatment 
(see Hypnosis, Hypnotism) in combination with 
his own techniques of free association and dream 
interpretation. (JThe Interpretation of Dreams, 
German ed., 1900; Psychopathology of Ewry- 
day Life, German ed., 1901.) Freud not only 
developed a therapeutic technique for the treat¬ 
ment of hysteria and neuroses but advanced an 
elaborate psychological theory of which the 
main tenets are the predominance of sex and 
the doctrine of the subcbnscioua. 

Freud^s writings in addition to those already 
cited Include: Wit and Us Relation to the Un¬ 
conscious, 1905; General Introduction to Psycho- 
Analysis, Eng. trans., 1920-1.— 

Fries, Jakob Friedrich; (1773-1843) Emi¬ 
nent German philosopher. The contribution 
of Fries lies in the continuation of Kant’s 
work as offered in Neuf or Anthropological 
Criticism of Reason and by his system of 
philosophy as exact science. 


J. F. Fries, Rechtslehre, 1804; Wissen, 
glauben u* Ahnung, 180j; Neue IZritih der 
reinen Vemunft, 1807; Syjitem der Logih, 1811; 
Psychische Anthropologie, 1821.—/-AT- 
Pringe, Psychical: See Consciousness, Field of~ 
Prui: St. Augustine distinguished frui, to enjoy, 
from sai, to use. We use the things of this 
world; we are to enjoy God, of whom St. 
Augustine writes: Ista temporaUa dedit ad 
utendum, se ad fruendumm — J,J.Rm 
Pu: Correspondence, especially that between man 
and the Universe in the macrocosm-microcosm 
relationship. Tung Chung-ahu, 177-104 B.C.) 

—W.T.C. 

Fulfilment; (Ger. Erfullung) In Husserl: Syn¬ 
thesis of identification, based on conscious 
processes, in the earlier of which the intended 
object is intended emptily or is given less 
evidently than it is in the later. The more 
evident conscious process is said to fulfil (or to 
fill) and clarify the noematlc-objective sense 
of the less evident. 

Pesitixie fulfilment'. Fulfilment in which the 
objective senses of the fulfilled and fulfilling 
processes harmonize. 

Negative fulfilment'. Fulfilment in which the 
objective senses of the fulfilled and fulfilling 
processes conflict. Fulfilment cannot be com¬ 
pletely negative, since that would preclude 
synthesis of identification.— D»C, 

Pulguration : Is a lightning *fiaah of the mind. 
To Leibniz, the monads are God’s perpetual 
fulguration, Monadology, Ar?.—JMm 
Function: In mathematics and logic, an n-adie 
function is a law of correspondence between an 
ordered set of n things (called arguments of 
the function, or values of the independent vari¬ 
ables) and another thing (the value of the func¬ 
tion, or value of the dependent variable), of 
such a sort that, given any ordered set of n 
arguments which belongs to a certain domain 
(the range of the function), the value of the 
function is uniquely determined. The value of 
the function is spoken of as obtained by apply¬ 
ing the function to the arguments. The domain 
of all possible values of the function is called 
the range of the dependent variable. If F de¬ 
notes a function and Xi, Xa, . . . , Xa denote the 
fiist argument, second argument, etc., respec¬ 
tively, the notation F(Xi, Xa, . . . , Xn) is used 
to denote the corresponding value of the func¬ 
tion; or the notation may be [F}(Xi, Xs . . . , 
Xn), to provide against ambiguities which might 
otherwise arise if F were a long expression 
rather than a single letter. 

In particular, a monadic function is a law of 
correspondence between an argument (or value 
of the independent variable) and a value of the 
function (or value of the dependent variable), 
cif such a sort that, given any argument belong¬ 
ing to It certain domain (the range of the func¬ 
tion, or range of the independent variable), the 
value of the function is uniquely determined. 
If F denotes a monadic function and X denotes 
an argument, the notation F(X) is used for 
the corresponding value of the function. 
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Instead of a monadic function, dyadic function, 
etc., one may also speak, of a function of one 
nartahle^ a function of Mo ^artables^ etc. The 
terms stngulary or unary (= monadic), binary 
(= dyadic), etc-, are also in use. The phrase, 
“function from A to is used in the case of 
a monadic function to indicate that A and S 
(or some portion of B) are the rang’es of ^the 
independent and dependent variables respective¬ 
ly—in the case of a polyadic function to indi¬ 
cate that B (or some portion of B) is the ran^^e 
of the dependent variable while the ran^e of 
the function consists of ordered sets of n things 
out of A. 

It is sometimes necessary to distinguish be¬ 
tween functions in intension and functions in 
ertension, the distinction being that two «s-adic 
functions in extension are considered Identical if 
they have the same range and the same value 
for every possible ordered set of n arguments, 
whereas some more severe criterion of identity 
is imposed in the case of functions in intension. 
In most mathematical contexts the term function 
(also the roughly anonymous terms operaiton, 
iransformaiton') is used in the sense of function 
in extension. 

(In the case of propositional functions, the 
distinction between intension and extension is 
usually made somewhat differently, two proposi¬ 
tional functions in extension being identical if 
they have materially equivalent values for every 
set of arguments.) 

Sometimes it is convenient to drop the con¬ 
dition that the value of a function is unique 
and to require rather that an ordered set of 
arguments shall determine a set of values of 
the function. In this case one speaks of a 
ntany^alusd function. 

Often the word function is found used loosely 
for what would more correctly be called an 
ambiguous or undetermined value of a function, 
an expression containing one or more free vari¬ 


ables being said, for example, to denote a func¬ 
tion- Sometimes also the word function is used 
in a syntactical sense—e-g-, to mean an expres¬ 
sion containing free variables. 

See the article Propostttonal funetton, 

Alonuo Church 

Functional calculus: See Logtc, formal, §§ 3, 6. 
Functional Psychology: (Lat. functio from 
fungor, I execute) A tendency in American 
psychology represented by W. James, G- T. 
Ladd, G. S. Hall, J, Dewey and J. R. Angell 
which considered the mental processes of sense 
perception, emotion, volition and thought as 
functions of the biological organism in its 
adaptation to and control of Its environment. 
Functionalism arose as a protest against struc¬ 
tural psychology for which the task of psy¬ 
chology is the analysis and description of con¬ 
sciousness. The functional theory of mind is 
characteristic of the pragmatism and instrument¬ 
alism of C- S. Pierce, W. James, G. H- Mead 
and J. Dew^. See C. H- Morris, Stx Theortes 
of Mind, Ch. VI.— LAV, 

Functional Theory of Mind : See Functional 
Psychology^ 

Functionalism: See Functional Psychology, 
Functor; In the terminology of Carnap, a functor 
is a sign for a (non-propositional) function 
(q. v.). The word is thus synonymous with 
(nan-propossHonal) function symbol, — AmC, 
Fnndamentum divisionis: (Lat.) Principle ac¬ 
cording to which a genus is subdivided into 
species-—21 • C,B» 

Fusion, Psychic; See Psychic Fusion, 

Future: That part of time which includes all the 
events which will happen; these events may be 
conceived as determined in advance, though un¬ 
known, or as an Indefinite potentiality, not 
, fixed in advance, but subject to chance, free 
choice, statistical determination, or Divine inter¬ 
ference. In Aristotle, assertions about the future 
are always contingent or non-apodeictic. 

— R,B.W, 
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CS^birol, Solomon Ibn: Known to scholastics as 
Avicebron but not identified as such 

until the discovery by the French scholar, Munk. 
See Jetjoish Philosophyn — 

Galen^ Claudius: Famous physicians died about 
the year 200 A.D., an Fclectic philosopher who 
combined the Peripatetic and Stoic teaching’s. 

Galen was the chief authority in medicine 
practically until the time of Vesaliua (c- 1543). 
He is responsible for the fourth figure in the 
syllogism. His voluminous works remain un¬ 
translated.—Af-F. 

Galenian Figure: See Figure^ syllogistic. 

Garbha: (Skr. seed) The creative power that 
lies at the bottom of the world, hypostatised in 
or symbolized by the germ or seed. In cosmol- 
ogico-metaphysical conception it is allied to such 
termini technid as hiranyagarhha (golden germ), 
hifa (seed), retas (semen), yoni (womb), 

(egg, world-egg), jan (to give birth to), srj 
(to pour out), etc., descriptive of psycho-cos¬ 
mogony from the earliest days of Indian phi¬ 
losophy (s.v.).— 

Gassendi, Pierre; (1592-1655) Was a leading 
opponent of Cartesianism and of Scholastic Aris- 
totelianism in the field of the physical sciences. 
Though he was a Catholic priest, with orthodox 
views in theology, he revived the materialistic 
atomism of Epicurus and Lucretius. Born in 
Provence, and at one time Canon of Dijon, he 
became a distinguished professor of mathematics 
at the Koyal College of Paris In 1645. He 
seems to have been sincerely convinced that the 
Logic, Physics and Ethics of Epicureanism were 
superior to any other type of classical or modem 
philosophy. His objections to Descartes’ Medita- 
Hones^ with the Cartesian responses, are printed 
with the works of Descartes. His other philo¬ 
sophical works are; Oommentarius de vi/a, 
mofibus et placitis Epicuri (Amsterdam, 1659), 
Syntagma philosophiae Epicuri (Amsterdam, 
1684).— V.J.B. 

Gautama Buddha: (Skr. Gautama, a patronymic, 
meaning of the tribe of Gotama$ Buddha, the 
enlightened one) The founder of Buddhism, 
horn about 563 B.C. into a royal house at 
KapilSvastu. As Prince Siddhartha (Siddhattha) 
he had all worldly goods and pleasures at his 
disposal, married, had a son, but was so stirred 
by sights of disease, old age, and death glimpsed 


on stolen drives through the city that he re¬ 
nounced all when but 29 years of age, became 
a mendicant, sought Instruction in reaching an 
existence free from these evils and tortures, 
fruitlessly however, till at the end of seven 
years of search while sitting under the Bodhl- 
tree, he became the Buddha, the Awakened One, 
and attained the true insight. Much that Is 
legendary and reminds one of the Christian 
mythos surrounds Buddha’s life as retold in an 
extensive literature ^ivhich also knows of his 
former and future existences. Mara, the Evil 
One, tempted Buddha to enter ntrvdna (s.v.) 
directly, withholding thus knowledge of the 
path of salvation from the world, but the 
Buddha was firm and taught the rightful path 
without venturing too far into metaphysics, set¬ 
ting all the while an example of a pure and 
holy life devoted to the alleviation of suffering. 
At the age of 80, having been offeied and thus 
compelled to partake of pork, he fell ill and in 
dying attained nirvana. — K.F.JL. 

Gay, John: (1669-1745) English scholar and 
clergyman, not to be confused with his con¬ 
temporary, the poet and dramatist of the same 
name. He is important in the field of ethics 
for his Dissertation Concerning the Funda- ' 
mental Principle of Virtue or Morality. This 
little work influenced David Hartley in his 
foimulatlon of Associationism in Psychology 
and likewise served to suggest the foundation 
for the later English Utilitarian School. 

— L.E.D. 

Gegenstandstheorie; (Ger. the theory of ob¬ 
jects). Xt is the phenomenological investi¬ 
gation of various types of objects, existential 
and subsistential’—an object being defined in the 
widest sense as the terminus ad quern of any 
act of perceiving, thinking, willing or feeling. 
The theory was developed bg H. Melnong under 
the influence of F. Brentano and is allied with 
the phenomonology of E. Husserl. See Phenom-^ 
enology. — L.W. * 

Geist: (Ger. Kant) That quality in a beautiful 
abject which animates the mind (OemUt) and 
gives life to the work of art- It is best trans¬ 
lated "soul” or ^‘spirit”. See Kantianism, Hegel. 

—O.F.K. 

Gemara: (Heb. completion) Is the larger and latter 
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part of the Talmud (q-v.) dUcussinK the Mish- 
nah, and incorporating' also vast materials not 
closely related to the Mishnah topics. The IS 12 
authorities of the gemara are known as AntOTaiw 
(speakers). Its contents bears on Halaeha (law) 
and Aggadah (talc), i.e. non-legal material like 
legends, history, science, echics, philosophy, biog¬ 
raphy, etc. There are two gemaras better known 
as Taltnuds: the Jerusalem (l.e. Palestinian) 
Talmud and the Babylonian Talmud.— H.L.G* 

Generalization; (Lat. genus^ class,^ kind) 1. 
Process of arriving at a general notion or con¬ 
cept from individual instances. 2« Any general 
notion or concept. 3. A proposition stating an 
order or relation of events which holds without 
exception} universal proposition.— 

Generalizatioii, rule of; See Logic^ formal^ § 3. 

Generative Theory of Data; (Lat. generatus, 
pp. of generare, to beget) Theory of sense per¬ 
ception asserting that sense data or aensa are 
generated by the percipient organism or by the 
mind and thus exist only under the conditions 
of actual perception. The Theory which is 
common to subjective idealism and representa¬ 
tional realism is opposed to the Selective Theory 
of Data. See RepresmtaHonism, Selective 
theory of D<Uit»—LJW 

Generic Ima^e: (Lat. genus, kind) A mental 
image which Is sufficiently vague and indeter¬ 
minate to represent a number of different mem¬ 
bers of a class and thus to provide the Imaginal 
basis of a concept. A generic image is thus in¬ 
termediate between a concrete image and a 
generic concept. The vagueness of the generic 
image contrasts with the specificity of the con¬ 
crete image, yet the generic image lacks the 
fullness of meaning requisite to a genuine con¬ 
cept. The doctrine of the generic image was 
introduced by Francis Galton who drew the 
analogy with composite photography (^IngtUries 
into Human Pacfdtyj 1883 appendix on Generic 
Images) and is adapted by Huxley (JSume, Ch. 
IV). The existence of non-specific or generic 
images would be challenged by most contempo¬ 
rary psychologists.-^— LJW* 

GeoesiB: (Gr. genesis) Coming into being, par¬ 
ticularly the coming into being of a substance 
through the taking on of form by matter (Aris¬ 
totle.). The biblical account of creation (.Book 
of Genesis')^ — G^RJiA. 

Genetics (Gr. genesis, origin) Having to do 
with the origin and the development of any- 
thingw—FLF. 

Genetic Fallacy; The misapplication of the 
genetic method resulting in the depreciatory 
appraisal of the product of lui historical or 
evolutionary process because of ita lowly origin. 

— D.W. 

Genetic hCediod s Explanation of things in 
terms of their origin or genesis.— L^W^ 

Genius; Originally the word applied to a demon 
such as Socrates’ inner voice. During the t7th 
century it was linked to the Platonic theory of 
inspiration and was applied to the rejection of 
too rigid rules in art* It defined the real artist 
and distinguished his creative imagination from 
the logical reasoning of the ecientiat. In Kant 


{CriUque of Judgment)^ genius creates its own 
rules.—-L.V. 

Genres: Types of art to which special rules and 
independent developments were attributed. For 
example: in poetry—epic, lyric, dramatic; in 
painting—historic, portrait, landscape; in music 

-oratorial, symphonic, operatic.— D.V* 

Gentile, Giovanni; Born in Castelvetrano 
(Sicily) 1875. Professor of Philosophy and 
History of Philosophy at universities in Paler¬ 
mo, Pisa, and Rome. Minister of Public Educa¬ 
tion 1922-1924. Senator since 1922. Reiormed 
the school system of Italy. 

A pupil of late followers of Hegel, he em¬ 
phasized the unity of spirit which he recognized 
in the pure act. His philosophy is therefore 
called actualisfn* He is responsible for the phil¬ 
osophic theory of Fascism with the conception 
of the Ethic State to which the individual must 
be totally sacrificed. 

G. Gentile, La filosofia di jMarx^ 1899; // 
concetto della storia della ftosofla, 1908; L^atto 
del pensare como otto pure^ 1912; Sistema di 
logica come teoria del conoscere^ 1917; DiJ- 
corsi di Religione, 1920; La filosofia dell*Arte^ 

1931; Introdu alia filosofia, 1933.- L,V, 

Genus; (Gr. genos) In Aristotle’s logic: (1) that 
part of the essence of anything which belongs 
also to other things difiFering from it in species; 
(2) a class of objects possessing an identical 
character and consisting of two or more sub¬ 
classes or species. See Species, — G,RJMI, 

Genus, summum: (Lat.) In a classificatory 
scheme the largest and most inclusive genus 
which is not itself a species to any larger genus. 

—""jd. (7.R. 

Geometry; Originally abstracted from the meas¬ 
urement of, and the study of relations of posi¬ 
tion among, material objects, geometry received 
in Euclid’s Blements (c. 300 B.C.) a treatment 
which (despite, of course, certain defects by 
modem standards) became the historical model 
for the abstract deductive development of a 
mathematical discipline. The general nature of 
the subject of geometry may be illustrated by 
reference to the synthetic geometry of Euclid, 
and the analytic geometry which resulted from 
the introduction of coordinates into Euclidean 
geometry by Descartes (1637) (q-v.). In the 

mathematical usage of today the name geometry 
Is given to any abstract mathematical discipline 
of a certain general type, as thus illustrated, 
without any requirement of applicability to 
spatial relations among physical objects or the 
like. 

See Mathematics, and Non^Euclidean geom^ 
etry. For a very brief outline of the founda¬ 
tions of plane Euclidean geometry, both from 
the synthetic and the anal 3 rtic viewpoint, see 
the Appendix to Eisenhart’s book cited below. 
A more complete account Is given by Forder. 


A, C, 

L. P. Eisenhait, Coordinate Geometry, 1939- 
H, G, Forder, The Boundationx of Euclidean 
Cambridge, Bn^and^ 1927. T. L. Heath. 
The Thttteen Books of Euclsd*s Blements, trans* 
toted from the text of Heiberg, xoith introduction 
and commentary, 5 voXs.. Cambridge, England* 
1908* 
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Gerbert of Aurillac: (Pope Sylvester II, died 
1003) Was one of the ^leatest scholars of the 
10th century. He studied at Aurillac with Odo 
of Cluny, learned something of Arabian science 
during three years spent in Spain, He taught 
at the school of Rhelms, became Abbot of Bob- 
bio (982), Archbishop of Rheims (991), Arch¬ 
bishop of Ravenna (998), Pope in 999. A mas¬ 
ter of the seven liberal arts, he excelled in his 
knowledge of the quadrivium, i.e. logic, math-, 
astron. and music. His works, the most impor¬ 
tant of which are on mathematics, are printed 
in PL 139, 57-338.— V.J.B. 

Gerson^ Levi ben; (Gersonides) Bible com¬ 
mentator, astronomer, and philosopher (1288- 
1340). He invented an instrument for astro¬ 
nomical observation which is described in his 
Sefer ha-Tekunah (Hehr-) Book on Astronomy. 
His philosophy embodied In the Milhamot 
Elohin% i.e., The Wars of God, is distinguished 
by its thoroughgoing Aristotelianism and by its 
general free spirit. His theory of the soul 
teaches that the passive or material intellect is 
only a potentiality for developing pure thought 
which is accomplished through the influence of 
the Universal Active Intellect, and that it is 
that part of the soul which contains the sum 
total of the exalted thoughts which remains im¬ 
mortal, thus making intellectuality a condition 
of immortality. He also teaches that God knows 
things from their general aspect but does not 
know the particulars In their inflnite ramifica¬ 
tions.—See Jetjoish Philosophy, — M,Wm 

Gestalt Psychology: (German, Gestalt, shape or 
form) A school of German psychology, founded 
about 1912 by M. Wertheimer, K. KofEka and 
W. ICohler. Gestalt psychology reacted against 
the psychic elements of anal>tic or associatlonist 
psychology (see Assodatiowstn') and substituted 
the concept of Gestalt or organized whole. The 
parts do not exist prior to the whole but derive 
their character from the structure of the whole. 
The Gestalt concept is applied at the physical 
and physiological as well as the psychological 
levels and in psychology both to the original 
sensory organization and to the higher intel¬ 
lectual and associative processes of mind. Con¬ 
figuration has been suggested as an English 
equivalent for Gestalt and the school is accord¬ 
ingly referred to as Configurationism.— L.W, 
Geulincx, Arnold: (1625-1669) Was born in 
Antwerpen but later, when he became a Protes¬ 
tant, he moved to Holland. His work lay along 
Cartesian lines, but he felt dissatisfied with 
Descartes’ solution of the mind-body problem. 
^ a result, he developed the doctrine of occa¬ 
sionalism according to which interaction between 
mind and body is impossible, but God effects 
bodily motions *^on occasion” of each mental 
process. 

A. Geulincx: Ethica^ 1655} Metaphysica^ 
1695. Complete works in 3 vola. ed. by J- P. 
Land, 1891-3.— R,B,W. 

Geyser, Joseph; (1863-) Is a leader of Catholic 
psychological and metaphysical thought in pres¬ 
ent-day Germany. Born in Erkelenz, he has 


taught at the Universities of Freiburg, Miinstei 
and Munich (1924-). His criticism of material¬ 
istic tendencies in modern psychology, his Aris¬ 
totelian views on causality, and his espousal of 
a semi-Cartesian position in epistemology, are 
noteworthy. He has written: Dehrbuch der all- 
getn. Psychologies 3rd ed. (1920), Erkenninis- 
theorie Aristateles (1917), Das Pttftztp vons 
ssurelchendeTs Grunde (1930). See Philosophia 
PerenrUs (Geyser Festg.), II vol. (Regensburg, 
1930).—F.7.R. 

Gioberti, Vincenzo; Born in Turin (Italy) 
April 5, 1801. Died in Paris, October 26, 1852. 
Ordained priest 1825. Exiled to Paris, 1833, 
because too liberal. Triumphantly returned to 
Italy 1848. Served as Minister and Ambassador. 

His fundamental problem was the relation 
between sensibility and intelligibility. Being 
creates existence. The universal spirit becomes 
individual by its own creation. Thus, the source 
of individuality is not subjective but divine. 
And individuality returns to universality when 
it attains the state of intelligibiJlty from the 
state of sensibility. 

Main works: Teoria della sowa-naturdles 
1838; Del hello, 1841; Del huono, 1842s Della 
filosofia della ^ivelassione, 1856 (posth.) S Della 
protologia, 1857 (posth.). See B. Spaventa, 
La filosofia di G,, 1863.— L.V, 

Given, The: Whatever is immediately present to 
the mind before it has been elaborated by in¬ 
ference, interpretation or construction. See 
Datum,—L~ W. 

Gnosiology; (Gr. gnosis, knowledge + logos, 
discourse) Theory of knowledge in so far as it 
relates to the origin, nature, limits and validity 
of knowledge as distinguished from method¬ 
ology, the study of the basic concepts, postulates 
and presuppositions of the special sciences. 

— L,W, 

Gliosis: (Gr. knowledge) Originally a generic 
term for knowledge, in the firsthand second 
centuries A.D. it came to mean an esoteric 
knowledge of higher religious and philosophic 
truths to be acquired by an elite group of in¬ 
tellectually developed believers. Philo Judaeus 
(30 B.C. to 50 A.D.) is a fore-runner of Jew¬ 
ish Gnosticism; the allegorical interpretation of 
the Old Testament, use of Greek philosophical 
concepts, particularly the Logos doctrine, in 
Biblical exegesis, and a semi-mystical number 
theory characterize his form of gnosis. Christian 
gnostics (Cerinthus, Menander, Saturnlnus, 
Valentine, Basilides, Ptolemaeus, and possibly 
Marcion) maintained that only those men who 
cultivated their spiritual powers were truly im¬ 
mortal, and they adopted the complicated teach¬ 
ing of a sphere of psychic intermediaries (aeons) 
between God and earthly things. There was 
also a pagan gnosis begun before Christ as a 
reformation of Greek and Roman religion. 
Philosophically, the only thing common to all 
types of gnosis is the cfiPort to transcend ra¬ 
tional, logical thought processes by means of 
intuition. 
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De Faye, Gnastsques €t GrtosHctsmc ^ 2me. 
&J., (Paris, 1925).— V,J.B, 

GobineaUi Arthur de; (1816-1S82) A French 
nobleman and author of Essay Iitequaltty 

of Mumart Races ^ in -nhich he propounds the 
doctrine of *‘^nordic supremacy”* According to 
him, *^the i^hite race originally possessed the 
monopoly of beauty, intelligence and strength. 
By its union with other varieties hybrids were 
created, which were beautiful without strength, 
strong* without intelligence, or, if Intelligent, 
both weak and ugly-”— R,BSW^ 

God t In metaphysical thinking a name for the 
highest, ultimate being, assumed by theology on 
the basis of authority, revelation, or the evi¬ 
dence of faith as absolutely necessary, but dem¬ 
onstrated as such by a number of philosophical 
systems, notably Idealistic, monistic and dualis- 
tic ones. Proofs of the existence of God fall 
apart into those that are based on facts of 
experience (desire or need for perfection, de¬ 
pendence, love, salvation, etcOs facts of re¬ 
ligious history {^conse^sus gmiiunSj etc.), postu¬ 
lates of morality (belief in ultimate justice, 
instinct for an absolute good, conscience, the 
categorical imperative, sense of du^, need of 
an objective foundation of morality, etc.), postu¬ 
lates of reason (cosmological, physico-theologi- 
cal, teleological, and ontological arguments), 
and the inconceivableness of the opposite. As 
to the nature of God, the great variety of opin¬ 
ions are best characterised by their several con¬ 
ceptions of the attributes of God which are 
either of a non-personal (pantheistic, etc*) or 
personal (theistic, etc.) kind, representing con¬ 
cepts known from experience raised to a super¬ 
lative degree ("omniscient**, “eternal”, etc.). 
The reality, God, may be conceived as absolute 
or as relative to human values, as being an 
all-inclusive one, a duality, or a plurality. Con¬ 
cepts of God calling for unquestioning faith, 
belief in miracles, and worship or representing 
biographical and descriptive sketches of God 
and big creation, are rather theological than 
metaphysical, philosophers, on the whole, utilix- 
ing the idea of God or its linguistic equivalents 
in other languages, despite popular and church 
implications, in order not to lose the feeling- 
contact with the rather abstract world-ground. 
See ReUgian^ PAilosopBy of, —JET.F'X. 

According to the common teaching of the 
Schoolmen, philosophy is able to demonstrate 
the existence of God, though any statement 
of his essence is* at best only analogical. 
See A-malogy, Aquinas formulated the famous 
£ve ways by which to demonstrate God’s 
existence: as prime motor, first cause, pure 
act to be assumed because there has to be act 
for axqrthing to come into existence at all, neces¬ 
sary being in which existence and essence are 
one^ as act over against contingent beings which 
may be or not be, as summit of the hierarchy 
of beings. A baric factor in these demonstra- 
taodOB is the impossibility of infinite regress. God 
is conceived as the first cause and as the ulti¬ 
mate final cause of all beinga. He is pure ac^ 
oms raaiissieeHtm and summtun honum, Thomism 


and later Scholasticism denied that any adequate 
statement can be made on God’s essences but 
earlier thinkers, especially Anselm of Canter¬ 
bury Indulged in a so-called “Christian Ra¬ 
tionalism” and believed that more can be as¬ 
serted of God by ^‘necessary reasons”. Anselm’s 
proof of God’s existence has been rejected by 
Aquinas and Kant. See Ontologtcal ar^umani, 

- R,A. 

Godhead: In general, the state of being a god, 
godhood, godness, divinity, deity. More strict¬ 
ly, the essential nature of God, especially the 
triune God, one in three Persons.— J~J.R, 

Godel, Kurt, 1906-, Austrian mathematician and 
logician—educated at Vienna, and now located 
(1941) at the Institute for Advanced Study in 
Princeton, N. J--is best known for his impor¬ 

tant incompleteness theorem, the closely related 
theorem on the impossibility (under certain cir¬ 
cumstances) of formalizing a consistency proof 
for a logistic system within that system, and the 
essentially simple but far-reaching device of 
arithmoUv&eUtOTL of s^tiiax which is employed in 
the proof of these theorems (see JLo^tc^ fortnal, 
§ 6). Also of importance are his proof of the 
completeness of the functional calculus of first 
order (see Eogte, fornsal^ § 3), and his recent 
work on the consistency of the axiom of choice 
(q. V.) and of Cantor’s continuunt hypothesis, 

— A,C, 

Good: (AS god) (a) In ethics, morally praise¬ 
worthy character, action, or motive. 

(b) In axiology, two types of good, good¬ 
ness, or value: intrinsic and extrinsic or instru¬ 
mental. 

Bxtrinsic or instrumental goodness depends 
for its existence upon some object, end or pur¬ 
pose which it serves. It derives its being from 
its service as an instrument In promoting or 
sustaining some more ultimate good and finally 
some ultimate or injtrinsic good. It is good 
which is good for something. 

Intrinsic goodness, or that which is good in 
Itself without depending upon anything else for 
its goodness (though it may for its existence), 
is conceived in many ways: Realists, who agree 
that goodness is not dependent upon persons for 
its existence, say good is (1) anything desirable 
or capable of arousing desire or interest, (2) a 
quality of any desirable thing which can cause 
Interest to be aroused or a capacity for being 
an end of action, (3) that which ought to be 
desired, (4) that which ought to be. Subjec¬ 
tivists, who agree that goodness is dependent 
upon persons for existence^ hold views of two 
sorts: (1) good is partially dependent upon 
persons as (a) anything desired or “any object 
of any interest” (R- B- Perry), (b) “a quality 
of any object of any interest” causing it to be 
desired (A. K. Rogers); (2) good is completely 
dependent upon persons as (a) satisfaction of 
any desire or any interest in any object (De'W. 
H. Parker), (b) pleasant feeling (Hedonism). 
See ‘Vaiiea, Opposed to bad, evil, disvalue. 

Good, Higbest: (sometimes the greatest, or su¬ 
preme^ good. Lat. summum bonum) That 
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good which transcends yet includes all the 
otlieis. According to Augustine, Varro was 
.ible to enumerate 288 definitions. For Plato, 
the supieme Idea, the totality of being. For 
Aiistotle, eudemonism which" consists 

ill the harmunliius satisfaction of all rational 
powers. For the* Epicureans, pleasure. For 
Aiiuin.is, oftrdifnce to and oneness with God. 
The all-inclusive object of desire-— 

Goodness r (AS- god) The extrinsic elections of 
things. The positive object of desire. For 
Plato, coextensive with being. For the Romans, 
duty. For Kant, that which has value- For 
Peirce, the adaptation of a subject to its end. 
In psychology: the characteristic actions which 
follow' moral norms- Opposite of evil. See 
Eihtes. — J.K.F. 

Gorgias: (c- 480-c- 375 B-C.) Celebrated orator, 
rhetorician and philosopher from Leontini in 
Sicily, lie was numbered among the leading 
Sophists. He spent the major part of his long 
life in Greece, paiticularly in Athens. The 
Platonic dialogue bearing his name indicates in 
some measure the high esteem in which he was 
held.— Lt.E^D. 

Gotama: The founder of the Nyaya (s.v,), also 
known as Gautama and Aksapada.—AT.F.E. 

Gothic; A style in architecture, sculpture and 
painting between the 12th and the 16th century. 

During the neo-classical ISth century, a syn. 
for the barbarous and lawless; the ^^romanticists’’ 
who reacted against the 18th century classicism, 
reverted to a love for the medieval Gothic 
styles .—LJVm 

Government: This term is used in two senses. 
Sometimes it is used to indicate the particular 
administrative institutions or agencies of a 
society whose function it is to control individual 
action, safeguard individual and national 
rights, and, in general, promote the public W'cl- 
farej all in accordance with the methodological 
principles and for the sake of the ends decreed 
to be legitimate by the sovereign. A government 
is, consequently, purely instrumental, and cannot 
rightly create sanctions for its own activities. 
It may, how^ever, persist through change of per¬ 
sonnel. In another less common use the word 
indicates the person or persons who hold office 
in these institutions, rather than the institutions 
themselves. This second use is more common 
in Europe than in America, and corresponds to 
the American term “the administration.” 

— 

Grabmann, Martin: (1875-) Is one of the most 
capable historians of medieval philosophy. Born 
in Wintcrshofen (Oberpfala), he was ordained 
in 1898. He has taught philosophy and theology 
at Eichstiitt (1906), Vienna (1913), and Mu¬ 
nich (1918-). An acknowledged authority on 
the chronology and authenticity of the works of 
St. Thomas, he is equally capable in dealing 
with the thought of St. Augustine, or of nymy 
minor writers in philosophy and theology up to 
the Renaissance. Aus d- Geisfeszvell d, Mittel- 
lifers (Festg. Grabmann) MUnster i. W. 1935, 
lists more than 200 of his articles and hooks. 


published befoie 1934- Chief woiks: Die 
Ceschichte der scholastiscken Adc/Iiode (1909), 
Mitielaltciliches Gvi^teslehcn (1926), We/he 
des hi. Thomas c'. Aq. (1931).— V.J.B. 

Grand style: A style based on antique statues 
and Italian art of the Renaissance, fiourishing 
in France during the 17th century, and in 
England during the 1 Sth century.- L.V, 

‘^Greatest Happiness’*: In ethics, the basis of 
ethics considered as the highest good of the 
individual or of the greatest number of indi¬ 
viduals. The feeling-tone of the individual, 
varying from tranquillity and contentment to 
happiness, considered as the end of all moral 
action, as for example in Epicurus, Lucretius and 
Rousseau. The welfare of the majority of in¬ 
dividuals, or of society as a whole, considered 
as the end of all moral action, as for example 
in Plato, Bentham and Mill. The greatest 
possible surplus of pleasure over pain in the 
greatest number of individuals. Although men¬ 
tioned by Plato in the Republic (IV, 420), the 
phrase in its current form probably originated 
in the English translation, in 1770, of Bec- 
caria’s Lei delitti e delle pene^ where it occurs 
as “itf massima felicifa divisa nel tnaggior 
numero^^^ which was rendered as *‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number”, a phrase 
enunciated by Hutcheson in 1725. One of a 
number of ethical ideals or moral aims. The 
doctrine with which the phrase is most closely 
associated is that of John Stuart Mill, who 
said in his U/ili/arianism (ch- II) that “the 
happiness which forms the . . . standard of what 
is right in conduct, is not the agent’s own hap¬ 
piness, but that of all concerned”.— J.K.F* 

Green, Thomas Hill: (1836-1882) Neo-Heg- 
elinn idealist, In revolt against the fashionable 
utilitarian ethics and Spencerian positivism and 
agnosticism of his time, argued the existence of 
a rational self from our inability to derive from 
sense-experience the categories in which we 
think and the relations that pertain between our 
percepts. Again, since we recognixe ourselves to 
be part of a larger whole with which we are in 
relations, those relations and that whole cannot 
be created by the finite self, but must be pro¬ 
duced by an absolute all-inclusive mind of 
which our minds are parts and of which the 
world-process in its totality is the experience. ^ 

An examination of desire and will leads to 
the same conclusion. These, too, betoken a self 
which fulfills itself in attaining an ideal. This 
ideal can be found only in the Absolute, re¬ 
vealed now not only as an absolute mind but 
as an absolute moral person, enshrining good¬ 
ness and beauty as well as truth—that is as God. 

— B.A.GF, 

T. H. Green: Prolegomena to Ethics^ 1883. 

Grotesque: (It. grottesca, from grotta, grotto) 
The idealized ugly. In aesthetics, the beauty of 
fantastic exaggeration, traditionally achieved by 
combining foliate and animal or human figures, 
as for example those found in the classic Roman 
and Pompeiian palaces and reproduced by 
Raphael in the Vatican.— 
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Grotius, Hugo: (1^S3-16+?) Dutch jurist. In 
his celebiatcd De jure hellt et pacts (1625) he 
presents a theor 3 * of natural rights, bas'^d largely 
upon Stoicism and Roman legal piinciples. A 
sharp distinction is made befv^een Inviolable 
natural law and the e\ ej chinging positive or 
civil Ipa'. His work has been ba.,ic in the his¬ 
tory of international law. 

Other works: De mari libero, 16Q9; De 
wrttate reltgioms ch^iuianae^ 1622.— L,E.D. 

Guilt: In ethics^ conduct involving a breach of 
moral law. The commission of a moral offense 
considered as the failure of dut>. Defection 


from obligation or responsibility. In the psy- 
chologj*^ of ethics, the sense of guilt is the 
awareness of having violated an ethical precept 
or lav\- Opposite of innocence, merit,— J.K.F. 

Guna: (Skr. thread, cord) Quality, that which 
has substance (sec dfav\a^ as substratum. It is 
variouhly conceived in Indian philosophy and 
different enumerations aie made. The Vaisesika, 
e.g,, knows 24 kinds along with subsidiary 
ones, the Saiikhya, Trika, and others recognize 
three ra/a^, iamas (q.v.).— K.F.L, 

Guru: (Sfcr.) Teacher. 
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Habit: (Lat. habitus from habere, co have) Jn 
psychology'. An acquired mental function rein¬ 
forced by repetition. 

In metaphysicfi, one of Ari8totle*B 10 cate¬ 
gories, Hume’s ground for causality (“custom 
of the mind”) and Peirce's leading principle 
or basis of natural law.— 

Habit Memory: The retention and reproduction 
of something learned c.g. a poem^ a geometrical 
demonstration—without the recognition char¬ 
acteristic of memory proper. See Memory. 

—L.W. 

Hades: (Gr. Haides) In Greek mythology the 
god of the underworld, the son of Cronos and 
Rhea and the brother of Zeus? hence the king¬ 
dom ruled over by Hades, or the abode of the 
de ad-—-Gr. jR. Af • 

Haeberlin, Paul; (1S78-) A well known Swiss 
thinker whose major contributions until recent 
years were in the £eld of education. In his 
hands phenomenology has become existential phi¬ 
losophy. A transcendental-idealistic tone per¬ 
vades his philosophy. He combines in theory 
the advantages of existential phenomenology 
with those of psychologism.— li*H. 

Haecceity; (Lat. haecceitaa, literally thisness) 
A term employed by Duns Scotus to express 
that by which a quiddity, or general essence, 
becomes an individual, particular nature, or 
being. That incommunicable nature which con¬ 
stitutes the individual difference, or individual- 
ixes singular beings belonging to a classy hence 
his principle of individuation.— 

Haackel, Ernst Heinrich; (1834-1919) Was a 
German biologist whose early espousal of Dar¬ 
winism led him to found upon the evolutionary 
hypothesis a thoroughgoing materialistic monism 
which he advanced in his numerous writings 
particularly in his popular The Riddle of the 
Universe* Believing in the essential unity of 
the organic and the inorganic, he was opposed 
to revealed religions and their ideals of God, 
freedom and immortality and offered a monistic 
religion of nature based on the true, the good 
and the beautiful. See Z>artoin^ RvoltUionism, 

Ha-IL«evi, Judah: (b. ca. 1080, d. ca* 1140) Poet 
and philosopher. His Kuzari (Arabic Kitab Al- 
Khazari), wntten in dialogue form, has a 
double purpose. First, as its subtitle, A Book 


of Proofs and Arguments in Defense of the 
Humiliated Religion, indicates, it aims to prove 
the dignity and worth of Judaism. Secondly, he 
endeavors to show the insufficiency of philoso¬ 
phy and the superiority of the truths of revealed 
religion to those arrived at by logic. The ad¬ 
mission of both Christianity and Islam that 
Judaism is their source proves the £rst. The 
exaltation of intuition as a means of certainty 
in matteis of religion, and the claim that the 
prophet is the highest type of man rather than 
the philosopher purposes to substantiate the sec¬ 
ond. He endows the Jewish people with a spe¬ 
cial religio-ethical sense which is their share 
only and constitutes a quasi-blologJcal quality. 
He assigns also a special importance to Pales¬ 
tine as a contributory factor in the spiritual 
development of his people, for only there can 
this religio-ethical sense come to full expression. 

— M,W. 

Hallucmation: (Lat. hallucinatio, from hallu- 
clnarl, to wander in mind) A non-veridical or 
delusive perception of a sense object occurring 
when no object is in fact present to the oigans 
of sense. Sec JOelusion^ Illusion .— 

Hallucination, T^egative: The failure to perceive 
an object which is in fact present to die organs 
of sense. Sec Hallucination.^—-^LmW, 

Hamann, Johann Georg: (1730-1788) Kant’s 
extreme pietist friend, and, like him, a native 
of Kdnigsberg, he saw in the critical philosophy 
of Kant an unsuccessful attempt to make reason 
independent of all tradition, belief and experi- 
ence,—H.H. 

Han Fei Txu: (d. 233 B-C.) Was a pupil of 
Hsun Tzd. The greatest Chinese philosopher of 
law (fa chia), he advocated government by law 
and statecraft. Delegated by his native state, 
he appealed to the king of Chin (Shih Huang-ti) 
not to invade his country. At first he was 
cordially entertained but later was ordered to 
commit suicide by the premier of Chin, his 
former schoolmate, Li SsQ, who became jealous 
of him. (Han-fei Tuu, Eng. tr. by W. K. Liao: 
Han Fei Tnu, Complete Works.) — W.T.C. 

Happiness: (in Kant's ethics) Kant is more con¬ 
cerned with happiness in terms of its ideal pos¬ 
sibility than with its realization In actual human 
experience. Its ideal possibility rests on the a 
priori laws of intelligible freedom (,vide)^ by 
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which the individual throug-h self-determination 
achieves unity: the self-sufficiency and harmony 
of his own being. **Real happiness rests with 
my free volition, and real contentment consists 
in the consciousness of freedom.” (Kant.) 

— PA.S, 

Harmony, Pre-Established; The perfect func¬ 
tioning of mind and body, as ordained by 
God in the beginning. The dualism of Ocscartes 
(1596-1650) had precluded interaction between 
mind or soul and body by its absolute difference 
and opposition between res cogitans and res 
Extensa, How does it happen, then, that the 
mind perceives the impressions of the body, and 
the body is ready to follow the mind’s will? 
The Cartesians, in order to correct this diffi¬ 
culty, introduced the doctrine of “occasionalism”, 
whereby when anything happens to either mind 
or body, God interferes to make the correspond¬ 
ing change in the other. Leibniz (1646-1716) 
countered by suggesting that the relation be¬ 
tween mind and body is one of harmony, estab¬ 
lished by God before their creation. £arlier 
than mind or body, God had perfect knowledge 
of all possible minds and bodies. In an inffnite 
number of creations all possible combinations 
are possible, including those minds whose se¬ 
quence of ideas perfectly ffts the motions of 
some bodies. In the latter, there is a perfect 
and pre-established harmony. A parallelism be¬ 
tween mind and body exists, such that each 
represents the proper expression of the other. 
Leibniz compares ^eir relation to that of two 
clocks which have been synchronized once for 
all and which therefore operate similarly with¬ 
out the need of either interaction or interven¬ 
tion. Expressed by Leibniz’ follower, C- Wolff 
(1679-1754) as “that by which the intercourse 
of soul and body is explained by a series of 
perceptions and desires in the soul, and a series 
of motions in the body, which are harmonic or 
accordant through the nature of soul and body.” 

Hartley, David; (1705-1757) Was an English 
physician most noted as the founder of the 
Bssociationist school in psychology. His theory 
of the association of ideas was prompted by the 
work of John Gay to which he gave a physio¬ 
logical emphasis and which, in turn, influenced 
the Utilitarians, Bentham and the Mills. See 
Gay, Jantes Mill, John^ Stuari Mill 
and Utilitarianism^ 

D. Hartley, Ohsemations of man: itis frame, 
his duly and his expectations, 1749.— L^F^D. 
Hartmann, Eduard vonr (1242-1906) Hy¬ 
bridizing Schopenhauer’s voluntarism with 
Hegel’s intellectualism, and stimulated by 
Schelling, the eclectic v.H. sought to overcome 
irrationalism and rationalism by postulating the 
Unconscious, raised into a neutral absolute 
which has in it both will and idea in co-ordina¬ 
tion- Backed by an encyclopaedic knowledge he 
showed, allegedly inductively, h,ow this gen¬ 
erates all values in a conformism or correla- 
tionism which circumvents a subjective monistic 
idealism no less than a phenomenalism by 
means of a transcendental realism. Writing at 


a time when vitalists were hard put to he en¬ 
deavored to synthesize the new natural sciences 
and teleology by assigning to mechanistic causal¬ 
ity a special function in the natural process 
under a more generalized and deeper purpoaive- 
ness. Dispensing with a pure rationalism, but 
without taking refuge in a vital force, v.H. was 
then able to establish a neo-vitalism. In ethics 
he transcended an original pessimism, flowing 
from the admittance of the alogical and dis- 
teleologlcal, in a qualified optimism founded 
upon an evolutionary hypothesis which regards 
nature with its laws subservient to the logical, 
as a species of the teleological, and to reason 
which, as product of development, redeems the 
irrational will once it has been permitted to 
create a world in which existence means un¬ 
happiness. 

E. von Hartmann, Philos^ des JJnbeeoussten, 
3 vol. 1869 (Eng. tr. Philosophy of the Un¬ 
conscious^ 1931)5 Die Religion des Geiste^i, 
1882i Aesthetik^ 1886 5 Katesorienlehre, 18975 
Geschichte der Metaphysih, 1900 5 -DtfJ Problem 
des I^ebens, 1906; System der Philosophic in 
Grundriss, 1906-1 0. - 

Hartmann, N'icolai; (1882-) A realist in meta¬ 
physics, he refutes nineteenth century idealism 
and monism, and attacks medieval super- 

» naturalism and the various forms of theism. As 
exponent of a philosophic humanism, he made 
extensive contributions to ethics. 

N. Hartmann, Platos Lehre vom Sein, 1909; 
Grundaiige einer Metaphysik der Erkenntms, 
1921 5 Eihik^ 1926 (Eng. tr. 1932)5 Die 
Philosophie des Deutschen Idealismus I, 1923 5 
II, 19295 Zur Grundlegung der Ontologies 
1935$ MbgUchkeit u. WirkUchkeit^ 1938. See 
hia own exposition of hla views in Z>eutsch 
Syst. Philos, nach ihr, Oestalten, 1931.— H.H, 

Hauber’s law; Given a set of conditional sen¬ 
tences Ax =3 Bi, As = Bs, - - An =3 Bn, we 
may infer each of the conditional sentences 
Bi ^ Ax, Ba => As, . - Bn = An, provided we 
know that Ax, As, - . •> An are exhaustive and 
Bx, Bs, - • Bn are mutually exclusive—I.e., pro¬ 
vided we have also Ai v As v . . . v An and 
*“^rBiBs3, *^-^[BiBa], • • '■^[Bn—iBn]. This 

form (or set of forms) of valid inference of the 
propositional calculus is Hauberks lata, — A,C. 

Hedoi^^ Possessing pleasurable or painful affec¬ 
tive quality Sec Algedonic ^— L.W. 

He .Cuius; View, ascribed to Jeremy 

Benth , the ends of mankind may be 

calculate ^ by determining the preponderance of 
the '^leasu ble over the painful in order to 
eva’*fate the useful- See Utilitarianism. — L.E,L>. 

Hedonieoa, Ethical: (Gr. hedone, pleasure) A 
doctrine as to what entities possess intrinsic 
value. Ac-irding to it pleasure or pleasant con¬ 
sciousness, and this alone, has positive ultimate 
value, that is, is intrinsically good and has no 
parts or constituents which are not intrinsically 
good. The contraiy hedonic feeling tone, dis¬ 
pleasure or unpleasant consciousness, and this 
alone has negative ultimate value, that is, is 
intrinsically bad and has no parts or constitu¬ 
ents which are not intrinsically bad. The In- 
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trinsic value of all other entities is precisely 
equivalent to the intrinsic value of their hedonic 
components. The total value of an action is 
the net intrinsic value of all its hedonic con¬ 
sequences. According to pure hedonism either 
there are no differences of quality among- pleas¬ 
ures or among displeasures or else such differ¬ 
ences as exist do not affect the intrinsic values 
of the different hedonic states. These values 
vary only -with the intensity and duration of 
the pleasure or displeasure. 

Ethical Hedonism is usually combined -with 
a teleological view of the nature of right action. 
It may be combined with Ethical Egoism as in 
the view of Epicurus^ or with Ethical Uni- 
versalism, as in the views of J. Bentham^ J. S. 
Mill, and H. Sidgwick.— C,A,B. 

Hedonism, Psychological: (Gr. hedone, pleas¬ 
ure) Theory that psychological motivation is to 
be explained exclusively in terms of desire for 
pleasure and aversion from pain. (See W, James* 
criticism of psychological hedonism, The Prin¬ 
ciples of PsyckolosVy H pp. 549 ff.) Psychologi¬ 
cal hedonism, as a theoiy of human motivation 
in contrast with ethical hedonism which accepts 
as the criterion uf morality, the pleasure-pain 
consequences of an act.— L,\V. 

Hedonistic Aesthetics: Theoiies reducing beauty 
to the pleasure of seeing, hcazing and playing, 
to the satisfaction of sensual enjoyment.— L^Vm 
Hedonistic Paradox: A paiadox or apparent 
Inconsistency in hedonistic theoty arising froha 

(1) the doctrine that since pleasure is the only 
good, one ought always to seek pleasure, and 

(2) the fact that whenever pleasure itself is 
the object sought it cannot be found. Human 
nature is such that pleasure normally arises as 
an accompaniment of satisfaction of desire for 
any end except when that end is pleasure itself. 
The way to attain pleasure Is not to seek for 
it, but for something else which w'hen found 
will have yielded pleasure through the finding. 
Likewise, one should not seek to avoid pain, 
but only actions -which produce pain.— 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich: Born at 
Stuttgart in 1770 and died at Berlin in 1831. 
He studied theology, philosophy and the classics 
at Tubingen, 1788-93, occupied the conven¬ 
tional position of tutor in Switzerland and 
Frankfort on the Main, 1794—180(J, and went to 
Jena as Frivatdocent in philosophy in 1801- He 
was p omoted to a professorship at Jena in 
1805, 5Ut was driven from the city the next 
year b the incursion of the French under Na¬ 
poleon. He then went to Bamberg, where he 
remained two years as editor of a newspf oer- 
The next eight years he spent as director ol the 
Gymnasium at Niimberg. In 1816 he accepted 
a professorship of philosophy at Heidelberg, 
from which position he w'as called two j ^ars 
later to succeed Fichte at the University of 
Berlin. While at Jena, he co-operated with 
Schclling In editing the Kritisches Journal der 
Philosophies to which he contributed many arti¬ 
cles. His more important volumes were pub¬ 
lished as follows: Phanomenologie des Gessfess 
1807i Wissenschafr der Logiky 1812-16$ Eney- 


klopadie der philosophise hen Wissenschaften hn 
Grundrissey 1817, Grundltnien der Philosophie 
des RechtSy 1820. Shortly after his death his 
lectures on the philosophy of religion, the his¬ 
tory of philosophy, the philosophy of history, 
and aesthetics were published from the collated 
lecture-notes of his students. His collected works 
in nineteen volumes were* published 1832-40 by 
a group of his students.— G.W,C, 
Hegelianism: As expounded in the writings of 
Hegel, Hegelianism is both a doctrine and a 
method. The two are held to be logically in¬ 
separable: the method is precisely the formula¬ 
tion of the doctrine, and the doctrine is pre¬ 
cisely the detailed expression of the method. 
This integration of the two aspects of the phi¬ 
losophy presents a formidable obstacle to in¬ 
terpretation and to summary presentation of 
Hegelianism as concei-ved by its founder. 

The method is, of course, the dialectic. On 
its foimal side, it is constituted by the triadic 
dialectic of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. In 
his logical writings Hegel is very fond of ma¬ 
nipulating this formal apparatus, which he does 
in great detail- From his practice here one 
might be led to suppose that in his opinion the 
dialectic itself constitutes the essence of the 
method. In his other writings, howeict, little 
if any use is made of the schematism, except for 
the purpose of presenting the larger patterns of 
the subject-matter; and in his remarks on 
method its formal aspect is hardly referred to. 
In these remarks Hegel is concerned with em¬ 
phasizing the logical structure underlying the 
machinery, namely, the relationship of con¬ 
trariety and its resolution. Everywhere, the 
method is grounded in system; and the transi¬ 
tion from thesis and antithesis to synthesis is 
held to be necessitated by the structure of the 
system within w^hich it is grounded. Conse¬ 
quently the dialectical advance exhibits pafi 
passu the structure of the system which is its* 
matrix; the synthesis is positive throughout. 
This characteristic of the method, its “holding 
fast the positive in the negative,” is what Hegel 
calls its nega/Miy i and this characteristic is to 
him the essence of the dialectic. 

The sort of system which grounds the method 
is not the sort within which the principle of 
contradiction obtains. Contradictories cannot be 
dialectically resolved; between them there is no 
ground of synthesis. But such systems are ab¬ 
stract, that is, exemplliied only in formal deduc¬ 
tions; they are lacking in factual content. 
Dialectical analysis is possible only within sys¬ 
tems which are factual, that is, constituted by 
statements of fact and statements of possibili^ 
grounded in fact- Here the principle of con¬ 
trariety, not the principle of contradiction, ob¬ 
tains; and dialectical analysis is identical with 
the resolution of contraries. Here, and here 
alone, is the dialectical method applicable; and 
it alone is applicable h6re. 

Thus the method is the delineation of sys¬ 
tems which arc real, and the doctrine of reality 
nothing other than a detailed statement of the 
result. Such a statement is the £nal categoxy 
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of dialectical analvsis, the Absolute Idea; this 
is the ‘‘‘truth” of Beings What this category Is 
lo detail can be specified only by the method 
whereby it is warranted. In general it is the 
structure of fact, possibility and value as deter¬ 
mined by dialectical negation. It is the all- 
comprehensive system, the “whole,” which har¬ 
moniously includes eveiy statement of fact, pos¬ 
sibility and -value by “sublating” (through dia¬ 
lectical negation) every such statement -within 
its own structure. It is also of the nature of 
“subject” in contradistinction to “substance” as 
defined by Spinoza; Hegel sometimes speaks of 
it as Absolute Spirit, If this doctrine is to be 
called absolute idealism, as is customary, its dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic should not be sub¬ 
merged in the name: the system which is here 
identified with reality is structured precisely as 
disclosed in the process of dialectical negation 
which exhibits it. 

The later thinkers commonly referred to in 
the histories as Hegelians fall mainly into two 
groups. One is the group more or less IndifiEer- 
ent to the method of Hegel and Interested pri¬ 
marily in the ramifications of his doctrine; the 
other is the group committed in principle to 
the method, to its “negativity** and not to its 
categories, and concerned by its means to build 
independently. The early Hegelians in Ger¬ 
many belong to the former group} outstanding 
representatives of the latter are the recent Brit¬ 
ish and American philosophers sometimes called 
neo-Hegelians. 

See Hegel^Arcbiv^ cd. G. Lasson; K- Fischer, 
Hegel*! I^eben-, Ukrke und Lebre, 2 vols. (1901, 
1911); w. Dilthey, Gesamm Schr, IV; B. 
Croce, What is Lvuing and What is Dead of 
Hegelg 1915; G. Lasson, Hegel als Geschichts- 
philosophy 1920; Th. Haering, Hegel sein 
Wollen u. s. Werk, I (1929); 11 (1939); H. 
Olockner, Hegel; S. Hook, Frofn Hegel to 
Marx, 1938.— G,W,C. 

Heidegger, Martin; (1889-) Trained in Hus¬ 
serl’s radical structural analysis of pure con¬ 
sciousness, Heidegger shares with phenome- 
noloj^ the effort to methodically analyze and 
describe the conceptual meanings of single phe¬ 
nomena-* He aimed at a phenomenological 
analysis of human existence in respect to its 
temporal and historical character. Concentrating 
on the Greek tradition, and endeavoring to 
open a totally different approach from that of 
the Greek thinkers to the problem of being, he 
seeks to find his way back to an inner inde¬ 
pendence of philosophy from the special sciences. 

Before a start can be made in the radical 
analysis of human existence, the road has to be 
cleared of the objections of philosophical tradi¬ 
tion, science, logic and common sense. As the 
moderns have forgotten the truths the great 
thinkers discovered, have lost the ability to 
penetrate to the real origins, the recovery of the 
hard-won, original, uncorrupted insights of man 
into metaphysical reality, is only possible 
through a “destructive” analysis of the tradi¬ 
tional philosophies. By this recovery of the hid¬ 
den sources, Heidegger aims to revive the gen¬ 


uine philosophizing which, notwithstanding ap¬ 
pearances, has vanished from us in the Western 
world because of autonomous science serious 
disputing of the position of philosophy. As 
human reality is so structured that it discloses 
itself immediately, he writes really an idealistic 
philosophy of homo faber* But Instead of being 
a rationalistic idealist reading reason into the 
structure of the really real, he takes a more 
avowedly emotional phenomenon as the center 
of a new solution of the Seinsfrage. 

Under Kierkegaard’s influence, he pursues an 
“existential** analysis of human existence in 
order to discuss the original philosophical ques¬ 
tion of being in a new way. He explores many 
hitherto unexplored phenomena which ontology 
disregarded. Sorge (concern), being par ex¬ 
cellence the structure of consciousness, is ele¬ 
vated to the ultimate. Concern has a wholly 
special horizon of being. Dread (^Angst), the 
feeling of being on the verge of nothing, repre¬ 
sents an eminently transcendental instrument of 
knowledge. Heidegger gives dread a content 
directed upon the objective world. He unfolds 
the essence of dread to be Sorge (concern). As 
concern tends to become obscured to itself by the 
distracted losing of one’s selfhood in the cares 
of daily life, its remedy is in the consideration 
of such experiences as conscience, forboding of 
death and the existential consciousness of time. 
By elevating Sorge to the basis of all being, 
he raised something universally human to the 
fundamental principle of the world. It is only 
after an elementary analysis of the basic con¬ 
stitution of human existence that Heidegger ap¬ 
proaches^ his ultimate problem of Being and 
Timey in which more complicated structures 
the existential significance of death, con¬ 
science, and the power of resolute choice explain 
the phenomena of man’s position in daily life 
and history. 

Main works: Kategorien — u, Bedentungslehre 
d. Duns Scotusy 1916; Sein «. Zeit, 1927; 
Was ist MeiaphysikF s Kant d- ProbL d, 
Meta; 1929; Vom Wesen des GrundeSy 1929. 
See J. Kraft, Von Husserl ssu H., 1932,— H,H. 
Helvetius, Claude Adrien: (1715-1771) A 
French philosopher, he developed on the basis of 
Condillac’s sensationalism his superficial material¬ 
istic philosophy. His theories of the original mental 
quality of individuals, of the egoism or self- 
interest as Ae sole motive of human action, and 
omnipotence of education, stress the basic 
determining influence of circumstances. 

^ C. A. Helvetius, De I’Esprit, 1758; De 
^ Honxmey de ses facultes et de son education^ 
1772.— H.H, 

Heraclitus; (“The Obscure”) Of Ephesus, about 
536-470 B.C. In opposition to the Milesians, 
from whom he is separated by a generation, he 
held that there is nothing abiding in the world. 
All things and the universe as a whole are in 
constant, ceaseless flux; nothing is, only change 
IS ^ real, all is a continuous passing away. For 
this reason the world appeared to him to be an 
ever-living fire, a consuming movement iii which 
only the orderliness of the succession of things. 
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or, as Heraclitus called it, the ‘‘reason” or 
'■^destin>” of the \i orla remains aUvays the same. 
Henclitus thus foreshadowed the modem con¬ 
ception of the uniformity of natural law. Cf. 
Diels^ Frag, d* Vor, I, ch. 12.- M.F. 

Herbartr Johann Friedrich: (1776-1841) Best 
known as the “father” of scientific pedagogy 
centrally based upon psychology, a general tenet 
that still has weight today, Herbart occupies as 
educational philosophical theorist a position 
strikingly similai to that of John Dewey, the 
nestor of American philosophy. 

Objecting to Fichte, his master’s method of 
deducing everything from a single, all-embrac¬ 
ing principle, he obstinately adhered to the 
axiom that everything is what it is, the prin¬ 
ciple of identity. He also departed from him 
in the principle of idealism and freedom. As 
man is not free In the sense of possessing a 
piinciple independent of the environment, he 
re\erted to the Kantian doctrine that behind 
and underlying the world of appearance there 
is a plurality of real things in themselves that 
are independent of the operations of mind upon 
them. Deserving credit for having developed 
the realism that was latent In Kant’s philosophy, 
he conceived the “reals” so as to do away with 
the contradictions in the concepts of experience. 
The necessity for assuming a plurality of “reals” 
arises as a result of removing the contradic¬ 
tions in our experiences of change and of things 
possessing several qualities. Herbart calls the 
method he applies to the resolution of the con-* 
tradictions existing between the empirically de¬ 
rived concepts, the method of relations, that is 
the accidental relation between the different 
“reals” is a question of thought only, and in¬ 
essential for the “reals” themselves. It is the 
changes in these relations that form the process 
of change in the world of experience. Nothing 
can be ultimately real of which two contradic¬ 
tory predicates can be asserted. To predicate 
unity and multiplicity of an object is to predi¬ 
cate contradictions. Hence ultimate reality must 
be absolutely unitary and also without change. 
The metaphysically interpreted abstract law of 
contradiction was therefore central in his sys¬ 
tem. Incapability of knowing the proper nature 
of these “reals” equals the inability of knowing 
whether they are spiritual or material. Although 
he conceived in his system that the ^‘reals” are 
analogous with our own inner states, yet his 
view of the “reals” accords better with mate¬ 
rialistic atomism. The '‘reals” are simple and 
unchangeable in nature. 

Metaphysics and psychology are not distinct 
in Herbart’s view. In his day psychology was 
also philosophy. It was still a metaphysical 
science In the sense that it is differentiated 
from physical science. It was only later that 
psychology repudiated philosophy* Accepting 
Kant’s challenge to make psychology a mathe¬ 
matical science, he developed an elaborate sys¬ 
tem of mathematical constructions that proved 
the least fruitful phase of his system. As a 
mathematical science psychology can use only 
calculation, not experiment- As the mind or 


soul is unitary, indivisible, science, including 
philosophy, is neither analytical nor experi¬ 
mental. By denying analysis to psychology, 
Herbart combatted the division of mind into 
separate faculties. Psychology is not the mere 
description of the mind, but the working out of 
its mathematical laws. 

Ideas, he argued, arise originally from the 
collision between “reals” or things. As centers 
of force, they were always in mind and deter¬ 
mined by it by their energies. Once they come 
to mind through the senses, they are never lost. 
Explaining ideas as forces acting very much as 
the electrons of modern physics, the ideas al¬ 
ready in consciousness play an important role 
with regard to new ideas just appearing. The 
ideas already pi^sent are the apperceiving ideas 
and the new ideas are to be apperccived, i.e. 
incorporated with the old ideas to form knowl¬ 
edge. Herbert himself made less of appercep¬ 
tion, even though most famous for the term 
“apperceiving mass”. He became famous be¬ 
cause the term Is a psychological factor in the 
process of education. 

J. F- Herbart, Hauptpunkle d. Logik, 1808; 
Mauptpunkte d. Metaphysik^ 1806-1808$ All^ 
gent* prakt* Philos*^ 1808, Lehrb. «. Psychologies 
1816$ Psychol, als Wissensch. neu gegrundet 
auf Erjahrungs MeSaphystk u. Mathematiks 
1824$ Allgenteine Aletaphysiky 1828-9. See 
Sdmmiliche Werke, 19 vols. (ed. Fluegel, 
1887-1912).— 

Herbartianism: The philosophical, but particu¬ 
larly the p&ychological and pedagogical doctrines 
of Johann Friedrich Herbart as expound¬ 

ed in modified and developed form by his dis¬ 
ciples, notably M- Lazarus and H. Steinthal in 
psychology, T. Ziller and W. Rein in pedagogy, 
M. Drobisch in religious philosophy and ethics. 
In America, the movement was vigorous and 
influential, but shortlived (about 1890-1910) 
and confined mainly to education (Charles De- 
Garmo and Charles A. McMurry). Like Her¬ 
bart, his disciples strove for a clarification of 
concepts with special emphasis on scientific 
method, the doctrine of apperception, and the 
efificacy of a mathematical approach even in 
their psychology which was dominated by asao- 
ciational thinkings yet they discarded more or 
less the master’s doctrine of reals.—JST.F-L. 
Herder, Johann Gottfried: (174^1803) A 
founder of modern religious humanism, he ex¬ 
plained human history as a consequence of the 
nature of man and of man’s physical environ¬ 
ment. Held implicitly to the view that society 
is basically an organic whole. Accounted for 
the differences in culture and institutions of dif¬ 
ferent peoples as being due to geographical con¬ 
ditions. Although history is a process of the 
education of the human speciea, it has no defi¬ 
nite goal of perfection and development. The 
vehicle of living culture is a distinct Volk or 
Nation with its distinct language and traditions. 
As a child of the Enlightenment, Herder had a 
blind faith in nature, in man and in the ulti¬ 
mate development of reason and justice. 

J. G- Herder, Ideen c: PMloSp d. G^sch.*'d. 
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Menschketl^ 178 ^-9 1, GoU. Cesprache uher 
SptnoM^s System^ I7S7, Briefc a- Beforderun^ 
d* Hu^anitatj 1793, Adetakrtiiky 1799, Kallt-~ 

£oney 1800, last two works directed ag’ainst 
K.ant’s CrtHques (q.i* 

Hereditary property: See Recursion^ proof by. 

Hermeneutics: The art and science of interpret¬ 
ing especially autkoritatI\ e writingSt mainly in 
application to sacred scripture, and equivalent 
to exegesis.— KmF*L, 

Herrenmoral: (German) A concept popularly 
used as a blanket term for any ruthless, non* 
Christian type of morality justly and unjustly 
linked with the ethical theories of Friedrich 
Nietasche as laid down by him especially 

in the works of his last productive period 
fraught as it was with icodoclast vehemence 
against all plebeian ideals and a passionate de* 
sire to establish a new and more virile aristo¬ 
cratic morality, and debated by many writers, 
such as Kaftan, Kronenberg, Staudinger, and 
Hilbert. Such ideas as will to power, the con¬ 
ception of the superman, the apodictic primacy 
of those who with strong mind and unhindered 
by ^con\entional interpretations of good and 
evil, yet with lordly lassitude, are born to lead¬ 
ership, have contributed to this picture of the 
morality of the masters {JHerrert) whom Nietz¬ 
sche envisaged as bringing about the revaluation 
of all values and realizing the higher Buropean 
culture upon the ruins of the fear-motivated, 
passion-shunning^ narrowly moral world of his 
day.— 

Heterogeneity: (Lat. Heterogeneitas) The con¬ 
dition of having different parts $ diversity of 
compositions distinction of kind. Hamilton’s 
law: ‘‘that eveiy concept contains other con¬ 
cepts under its Md therefore, when divided 
prozimately, we descend always to other con¬ 
cepts, but never to individuals, in other words, 
things the most homogeneous—similar—^musC in 
certain respects be heterogeneous—dissimilar.” 
Employed by H, Spencer (1820-1903) to denote 
the presence of differentiation in the cosmic 
material. Opposite of: homogeneity (q. v.)- 

—LK.F, 

Heteronomy: (Or- hetero, other + nomos, law) 
See Autonomy, 

Heteronomy of Ends: (Kant) Just as autonomy 
of the will is that state of affairs in the life 
of a rational being in which the will is deter¬ 
mined in its choices by no ends other than it¬ 
self, so heteronomy of the'will Is the state in 
which the will is determined by ends other 
than itself, e-g. happiness or gain either for 
self or others. In autonomy the will is its 
own end, and is determined only by its own 
laws. Autonomy of the will is the supreme 
principle of morality, Kant affirms, and hetero- 
nomy is the source of all spurious principles of 
morality. For in heteronomy the will, being at¬ 
tracted by external ends, is obeying laws not of 
its own making. In autonomy, however, the 
will obeys only Its own lawss it makes only 
those choices of action -which may also be re¬ 
garded as instances of laws of its own choosing. 
The principle of the Autonomy of the V/ill, 


and the Categorical Imperative, are thus one 
and the same thing.—F.JL-IF- 

Hetero-psychological Ethics : Ethics based on 
mental categories other than the conscience, as 
contrasted with idio-psychological ethics, or 
ethics based on the inner facts of conscience. 
Introduced as terms into ethics by J. Martineau 
(1805-1899) in 1885.— J.K.F, 

Heterotelic: (from Gr. heteros, another, and 
telos, end) Said of any activity having a con¬ 
scious or implied reference to^ the accomplish¬ 
ment of some end. In aesthetics applied to 
creative art and play in which a useful purpose 
may be discerned or may constitute the motive. 
See also Autotelic ,—/T.F.i. 

Heterozetesis: (Gr. heteros, other -f- zetein, in¬ 
quiry) In logic, ignoratia elenckiy an argument 
which does not prove -the conclusion W'anted. 
The fallacy of irrelevant conclusion, the gen¬ 
eral name for fallacies due to irrelevancy. 

Heuristic: (Gr. heuriskein, to discover) Serving 
to find out, helping to show how the qualities 
and relations of objects are to be sought. In 
Kant’s philosophy, applying to ideas of God, 
freedom and immortality, as being undemon- 
strable but useful in the interpretation of things 
and events in time and space. In methodology, 
aiding in the discovery of truth. The heuristic 
method is the analytical method. Opposite of: 
ostensive.—/.JC.F. 

Hexis: (Gr. hexis) In Aristotle^s philosophy a 
state or condition of a thing, particularly an 
acquired disposition or habit, not easily changed, 
and affecting the welfare of its possessor, such 
as the moral virtues and the intellectual skills. 

— G,R,M, 

Hierarchy of types: See Logic, fortnal, § €* 

Hilbert, David, 1862-, German mathematician. 
Professor of mathematics at the University of 
Gottingen, 1895-. A major contributor to many 
branches of mathematics, he is regarded by many 
as the greatest mathematician of his generation. 
His work on the foundations of Euclidean 
geometry is contained in his Grtindiagett drr 
Geometrie (lat edn., 1899, 7th edn., 1930). 
Concerning his contributions to mathematical 
logic and mathematical philosophy, see the ar¬ 
ticles mathetnalicsy and proof theory, A^C, 

Gesammelte Abhandlungen, three volumes, with 
an account of his work in mathematical logic by 
P. Bernays, and a life by O. Blumenthal, Berlin, 
1952 - 193 ^. 

Hillel of Verona: (1220-1295) Physician and 
philosopher. His principal philosophic work, the 
Tagmule ka^Nefesh (Heb.) The Reward of the 
Soul, is devoted to two problems, that of the 
soul and that of reward and punishment. In his 
theory of the soul he follows partly Averroes 
(q.v.) and assumes with him that the universal 
Active Intellect acts upon the soul of the indi¬ 
vidual and helps to realize its powers. He re¬ 
jects, though, die former’s view of immortality 
which consists of a union of the human intellect 
with the universal Active Intellect.— M,W. 

Hindu Ethics: See Indian Ethics, 

Hindu Aesthetics: See Indian Aesthetics, 
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Hindu Philosophy: See Indian Philosophy, 
Historical materialism: The social philosophy 
of dialectical materialism. The application of 
the general principles of dialectical materialism 
to the speciiic field of human history, the de¬ 
velopment of human society. One of the chief 
problems Marx dealt with was that of the basic 
causal ag-ent in the movement of human history. 
He states his thesis as follo\is: 

“In the social relations \^hich men carry on 
they enter into definite relations that are in- 
dispensible and independent of their will- These 
relations of production correspond to a definite 
stag'e of development of their material powers 
of production. - - - At a certain sta^e of their 
development the jnaterial forces of production in 
society come in conflict -with the existing- rela¬ 
tions of production, or—"v^hat is but a leg-al ex¬ 
pression for the same things—with the piopeity 
relations within which they had been at work 
before- From forms of development of the 
forces of production these relations turn into 
their fetters. Then comes the period of social 
revolution. With the chang-e of the economic 
foundation the entire immense superstructure* is 
more or less rapidly transformed- In consider¬ 
ing such transformations the distinction should 
always be made between the material trans¬ 
formation of the economic conditions of produc¬ 
tion which can be determined with the precision 
of natural science, and the legal, political, re¬ 
ligious, aesthetic or philosophic—in short, ideo¬ 
logical forms in w'hich men become conscious of 
this conflict and fight it out.” (Marx: Con- 
trihution to the Critique of Political Economyj 

p, . 12 .)— 

Historicism : The view that the history of any¬ 
thing is a sufficient explanation of it, that the 
values of anything can be accounted for through 
the discovery of its origins, that the nature of 
anything is .entirely comprehended in its de¬ 
velopment, as for example, that the properties 
.of the oak tree are entirely accounted for by an 
exhaustive description of its development from 
the acorn. The doctrine which discounts the 
fallaciousness of the historical fallacy. Applied 
by some critics to the philosophy of Hegel and 
Karl Marx.— 

Historiography: (Gr. histor + graphein, to 
write) The art of recording history (q-v.). 

History: (Gr. histor, learned) Ambiguously used 
to denote either (a) events or (b) records of 
the past. The term historiography (q-v.) is 
used for (b). Also ambiguous in denoting 
natural as well as human events, or records of 
either. 

History of Art: Vasari (16th century) began 
the history of the artists. Winckelmann (ISth 
century) began the history of art, that is of the 
development of the elements comprised in works 
of art. The history of art today Is directed to¬ 
wards a synthesis of the personalities of the 
artists and of their reaction to tradition and 
environment.—- 

History, Philosophy of: History investigates the 
theories concerning the development of man as a 
social-being within the limits of psychophysical 


causality. Owing to this double purpose the phi¬ 
losophy of history has to study the principles 
of historiography, and, first of all, their back¬ 
ground, their causes and underlying law's, their 
meaning and motivation. This can be called 
the metaphysics of history- Secondly, it concerns 
itself with the cognitive part, i.e. with historic 
understanding, and then it is called the logic 
of history- While in earlier times the philosophy 
of history was predominantly metaphysics, it has 
turned more and more to the methodology or 
logic of history. A complete philosophy of 
history, however, ought to consider the meta¬ 
physical as well as the logical problems in¬ 
volved. 

I. Logic of History’. The historical objects 
under observation (man, life, society, biological 
and geological conditions) arc sn diverse that 
even slight mistakes in evaluation of items and 
of the historical whole may lead to false re¬ 
sults. This can be seen from the modern logic 
of history. In the 18th centur^*^, G. B. Vico 
contended, under the deep impression of the 
law'fulness prevailing in natural sciences, that 
historical events also follow each other accord¬ 
ing to unsw'erving natural laws. He assumed 
three stages of development, that of fantasy, of 
will, and of science. The encyclopedists and 
Saint-Simon shared his view- The indiv'idunl is 
immersed, and driven on, by the current of 
social tendencies, so that Comte used to speak 
of an “histoire sans noms”. His three stages of 
development were the theological, metaphysical, 
and scientific stage. H. Spencer and A. Fouillce 
regard social life as an organism unfolding it¬ 
self according to immanent laws, either of racial 
individuality (Gobineau, Vocher de Lapnuge) 
or of a combination of social, physical, and 
personal forces (Taine). The spirit of a people 
and of an age outw^eigh completely the power 
of an individual personality which can work 
only along socially conditioned tendencies. The 
development of a nation always follows the 
same laws, it may vary as to time and where¬ 
abouts but never ns to the form {Burkhaidt^ 
Lampreeht). To this group of historians belong 
also O- Spongier and A". Marx'. “Fate” rules the 
civilization of peoples and pushes them on to 
their final destination. 

Idealists regard such an equalization of physical 
laws and psychological, historical laws as un¬ 
tenable. The “typical case” with w'hich physics 
or chemistry analyzes is a result of logical ab¬ 
straction 5 the object of history, how’cvcr, is not 
a unit with universal traits but something indi¬ 
vidual, in a singular space and at a particular 
time, never repeatable under the same circum¬ 
stances. Therefore no physical laws can be farmed 
about it. What makes it a fact worthy of his¬ 
torical interest, is just the fullness of live activ¬ 
ity in it 5 it is a “value’*, not a “thing”. Granted 
that historical events are exposed to influences 
from biological, geological, racial and traditional 
sources, they are always carried by a human 
being whose singularity of character has assimi¬ 
lated the forces of his environment and sur¬ 
mounted them. There is a reciprocal action 
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between man and society, but it Is always per¬ 
sonal initiative and free productivity of the in¬ 
dividual which account for hIstor>’. Denying-, 
therefore, the log-ical primacy of physical laws 
in histoiy, does not meaii lawlessness, and that 
is the standpoint of the ioj-ic of history in more 
recent times. Wtizdslhand and H* R:cket£ estab¬ 
lished another kind of historical order of laws. 
On their view, to understand history one must 
see the facts in. their relation to a universally ap¬ 
plicable and transcendental sjstem of values. 
Values “are’^ not, they ^‘hold”; they are not 
facts but realities of our reasons they are not 
developed but discovered. According- to Alax 
Weber historical facts form an ideally typical, 
transcendental whole which, although seen, can 
never be fully explained- Sinimel went fur¬ 
ther into metaphysics: ‘^life” is declared an his¬ 
torical category $ it is the xnde£nable, last reality 
ascending to central values which shaped cul¬ 
tural epochs, such as the medieval idea of God, 
or the Kenaissance-idea of Nature, only to be 
tragically disappointed, whereupon other values 
rise up, as humanity, liberty, technique, evolution 
and others. 

This opposition of natural sciences {^Natur^ 
tvissenschafleny and cultural or socio-historical 
sciences (Gw/esteissenscbaf/en^ is characteristic 
of idealistic philosophies of history, especially 
of the modem German variety. See Max Weber, 
Gesetmtn* Atifraisse zs, Sostio Um Sosdalpoli£ikj 
1922 i W. Windelband, Geschichte u. Natur- 
teissenschaft, 189+5 H. Rickert, X>te Grenz&en 
dm Naturtoiss,. Be^riffsbildungg eine logische Bin-- 
leUuf^g u histor^ Wissenscbaffen, 1899; 

Dilthey (q.v.)} £. Troeltach, Der Hislorismus 
tf* s. Probleme, 1922$ £. Spranger, Die Grund- 
lagen d. Geschichtestaissensch*^ 1905* 

For the opposing, more empirical approach 
and criticisms of the idealistic, organismic philos¬ 
ophies of history, see M. Mandelbaum, The 
Problem of Historical Krtotvledge^ 19395 
F- J- E. Teggart, The Method of History s 
Ph, P. Wiener, ^^Methodology iit the Philosw 
of Histd*, Jour, of Philos^ (June S, 19+1 )• 

11- Metaphysics of History: The metaphysical 
interpretations of the meaning of history are 
rather aupra-mundane or intra-mundane (secu¬ 
lar). The oldest extra-mundane, or theological, 
interpretation has been given by St. Augustine 
(CMtas Z>ef), Dante (^JDivina Commedia) and J. 
Milton {.Paradise Lost and Regained}. All his¬ 
toric events are seen aa having a bearing upon 
the redemption of mankind through Christ which 
wrill find its completion at the end of this world. 
Owing to the secularistic tendencies of modem 
times the Enlightenment Period considered the 
final end of human histoty as the achievement 
of public welfare through the power of reason. 
Even the ideal of **humanity’* of the classic 
humanists^ advocated by Schiller^ Goethe, Fichte, 
Rousseau, Lord Byron, is only a variety of the 
philosophy of the Enlightenment, and in the 
same line of thought w^e find A. Comte, 
Spencer (**human mQral”)> Engels and K- 
Marx. The German Idealisin of ICant and 
Hegel saw in histoiy the materialisation of the 


“moral reign of freedom** w-hich achieves its 
perfection In the “objective spirit of the State**. 
As in the earlier systems of historical logic man 
lost his individuality before the forces of natural 
laws, so, according to Hegel, he is nothing but an 
instrument of the “idea** which develops itself 
through the three dialectic stages of thesis, anti¬ 
thesis, and synthesis. (Example: Absolutism, 
Hejxociacy, Constitutional Monarchy.} Even 
the great historian L. v. Ranke could not break 
the captivating pow'er of the Hegelian mechan¬ 
ism- Ranke places every historical epoch into 
a relation to Cod and attributes to it a purpose 
and end for itself. Lotste and Troeltsch fol¬ 
lowed in his footsteps. Lately, the evolutionistic 
interpretation of H^. Betgson is much discussed 
and disputed. His “vital impetus*’ accounts for 
the progressiveness of life, but fails to interpret 
the obvious setbacks and decadent civilizations. 
According to Kierkegaard and Spranger, merely 
human ideals prove to be too narrow a basis 
fur the tendencies, accomplishments, norms, and 
defeats of historic life. It all points to a supra- 
mundane intelligence which unfolds itself in 
history. That does not make superfiuous a 
natural interpretation, both views can be com¬ 
bined to understand history as an endless 
struggle between God’s will and human will, or 
non-willing, for that matter,— S.v.F. 

Ho: (a) Harmony 5 being “neither too weak nor 
too strong.” “When the passions, such as joy, 
anger, grief, and pleasure, have not awakened, 
that is our central self, or moral being (chung). 
When these passions awaken and each and all 
attain due measure and degree, that is harmony, 
or the moral^ order (ho). Our central self or 
moral being is the great basis of existence, and 
harmony or moral order is the universal law 
in the world.” See Chung. 

(b) Change and transformation in the proper 
order. 

(c) Peace; meekness; amiability,— W.T.C. 

Ho: Co-existence, on? of the proofs of agreement. 

See Mo che. — W.T.C. 

Hobbes, Thomas; (1588-1679) Considering 
knowledge empirical in origin and results, and 
philosophy inference of causes from eflfects and 
we versa, regarded matter and motion as the 
least common denominators of all our percepts, 
and bodies and their movements as the only 
subject matter of philosophy. Consciousness in 
its sensitive and cognitive aspects is a jarring 
of the nervous system; in its afFectional and 
volitional, motor aspects, a kick-back to the jar. 
Four subdivisions of philosophy cover all physi¬ 
cal and psychological events: geometry describ¬ 
ing the spatial movements of bodies; physics^ 
the effects of moving bodies npon one another; 
ethics, the movements of nervous systems; 
politics, the effects of nervous systems upon one 
another. The first law of motion appears in 
every organic body in Its tendency, which in 
man becomes a natural rights to self-preserva¬ 
tion and self-assertion. Hence the primary 
condition of all organic as of all inorganic 
bodies is one of collisioni* conflict, and war. 
The second law of motion, in its organic ap- 
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plication, impels men to relinquish a portion of 
their natural rig-ht to self-assertion in return 
for a similar relinquishment on the part of 
their fello-ws. Thus a component of the antag*- 
onistic forces of clashing individual rights and 
Vi ills is established, embodied in a social con¬ 
tract, or treaty of peace, V'hich is the basis of 
the state. To enforce this social covenant en¬ 
tered into, pursuant to the second law of mo¬ 
tion, by individuals naturally at war in obedi¬ 
ence to the first, sovereignty must be set up and 
exercised through government. Government is 
most efficient -v^hen sovereignty, which has in 
any case to be delegated in a community of any 
size, is delegated to one man—an absolute 
monarch—rather than to a group of men, or a 
parliament. 

Mainworks: I>e corpora (On bodies) i De 
homine (On Man); De cive (On the state); 
The Elements of 16^0; Leviathan, 1650. 

— B.A.GJF, 

Hocking, William Ernest: (1873-) Professor 
in the Department of Philosophy at Harvard. 
Has endeavored to blend idealism with prag¬ 
matism v.hile making some concessions to real¬ 
ism, even as in current theory he strives for a 
reconciliation betiAcen laissez faire liberalism 
and collectivism through a midground found in 
the T^orth of the individual in a **commotive 
union in the coagent state,” a notion comparable 
to the ‘‘conjunct self” of George Herbert 
Palmer only with a more individualistic em¬ 
phasis and a current flavor. Among his works 
are: The Meaning of God in Human Expert-^ 
enee^ Man and the State, Types of Philosophy, 
Lasting Elements of Individualism, and Living 
Religions and a World Faith. — L,E,D, 

Hodgson, Shadworth: English 

writer who had no profession and who held no 
public office. He displayed throughout a long 
life a keen devotion to philosophy. He was 
among the founders of the Aristotelian Society 
and served as its president for fourteen years. 

His earlier work was reshaped in a monumental 
four volume treatise called The Metaphystc of 
Experience, He viewed himself as correcting 
and completing the Kantian position in his com¬ 
paratively materialistic approach to reality with 
a recognition of the unseen world prompted by 
a practical, moral compulsion rather than specu¬ 
lative conviction.— L,E.D* 

Hoffding, Harald: (18+3-1931) Danish philoso¬ 
pher at the University of Copenhagen and bril¬ 
liant author of texts in psychology, histoty of 
philosophy and the philosophy of religion. He 
held that the world of reality as a whole is un- • 
knowafale although we may believe that conscious 
experience and its unify afford the best keys to 
unlock the metaphysical riddle. His system of 
thought is classified on the positive side as a 
cautious idealistic monism (his own term is ] 
‘‘critical monism”). 

Main works: Philosophy of Religion, 1901i 
l^ierhegaard i Rousseau History of Modem 
Philosophy, — YS, 

Holbach, Paul Henri Thiry, Baron d’: (1723- 
J789) One of the lEncycIopedisCs (q-v,) and a 


prominent materialist. He is the probable author 
of Le systeme de la Nature, known as “the 
Bible of Atheism.”— R.B.W. 

Holism: See Emergent Evolutionism. 

Holy: (AS. halig) The symbolically universal 
value of things. That aspect of value which 
refiects the totality, or God. The totality of 
value.— J,K.F, 

Hoxninism : (Lat. homo, Man) German term 
(proposed by Windelband) for pragmatic human¬ 
ism or psychologism.— W,L, 

Homoeomeries: (Gr. homoiomere) In Aristotle’s 
philosophy those bodies that are divisible Into 
parts qualitatively identical with one another 
and with the whole, such as the metals and the 
tissues of lining organisms; In distinction from 
bodies whose parts are qualitatively unlike one 
anothei ancT the whole, such as the head of an 
animal or the leaf of a plant.— G.R.M, 

See Anaxagoras, 

Homogeneity: (Lat. homogeneitas) The condi¬ 
tion of having similar parts; uniformity of 
composition; identity of kind. Hamilton’s Law 
of, ‘'that however different any two concepts 
may be, they both are subordinate to some higher 
concept'—things most unlike must in some re¬ 
spects be like”. Employed by H. Spencer (1820- 
1903) to denote the absence of differentiation in 
the cosmic material. Opposite of: heterogeneity 
(q,v,).-^J,K.F. 

Homotheism: (Lat. homo, man; Gr. theos^ irod) 
another name for anthropomorphism (q.v.) 
coined by Ernst HackcL 

Howison, George Holmes: (1834-1916) A teach¬ 
er at the University of California. He regarded the 
tendency of monistic thinking as the most vicious 
in contemporaxy philosophy. Opposed absolute 
idealism or cosmic theism for its thoroughgoing 
monism because of its destruction of the impli¬ 
cations of experience, its reduction to solipsism 
and its resolution into pantheism. His “person- 
aHstic idealism”, unlike absolute idealism, did 
not negate the uniqueness and the moral nature 
of finite selves. Moreover, a priori conscious¬ 
ness is a human, not a divine original conscious¬ 
ness within the individual mind. 

—H.H, 

Hsiang: (a) Phenomenon. 

(b) Form or image. 

(c) Secondary Modes (or Forms), namely, 
Major Yang, Minor Yang, Major Yin, and 
Minor Yin, which are engendered by the Two 
Primary Modes, Yin and Yang, products of the 
Great Ultimate (T>ai Chi). 

(d) Hexagram, which, in the system of 

• changes (i), is a symbol representing a phe- 

nonnenon noted or perceived in nature, and 
suggestive of an idea or form according to 
which a thing or an activity may be realized. 

„ . ~W.T,C, 

Hsiao; Filial piety; love of parents; serving and 
supporting one’s parents in the best way. It is 
“the standard of Heaven, the principle of 
Earth, and the basis for the conduct of Man,” 
“the basis of morality and the root of culture.” 
“It begins^ with serving one’s parents, extends 
to the duties towards one’s sovereign, and ends 
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in the establishment of one’s personal char¬ 
acter.” “It is the beg-innlng- of morality, as re¬ 
spect for elders (t;) is the order of moralityj” 
it is “the act’jallty of benevolence (jen)” as 
respect for elders is “the actuality of righteous¬ 
ness (i;/’ As such “it involves loving- kind¬ 
ness to relatives, respect to associates, bene¬ 
volence to friends, and good faith to acquaint¬ 
ances.” “True manhood (jen) means to make 
filial piety the basis of manhood; righteousness 
(i) means to gi^e it proper application; being 
true to the nature of the self (chung) means 
to make it the central moral ideal; moral order 
01) is to put it to actual practice, and truth¬ 
fulness (hsin) means to make it strong.” 

— W,T.C. 

Hsiao i: “The little unit” is the smallest that 
has nothing -within itself. See Pien cke^ 
(Sophists.)— H,H- 

Hsiao jen: (a) The inferior man, the small man, 
the mean man, the -vulgar man. The opposite 
of the superior man. See Chiin 

(b) Common man; little man; uneducated 
man; particularly as distinguished from the 
ruling class and the literati.—Tf'-T.C* 

Hsiao ku: Minor cause. See Kti* 

Hsiao t’i: The senses which man shares with 
animals are “the part of man which is small”, 
making him not merely an inferior man, but a 
mere animal. >fot man’s nature, but his animal 
nature. (Mencius.)— 

Hsiao t’ung i: The little similarity-and-difTer- 
ence; a great similarity differs from a little 
similarity. See Pien eke, (Sophists.)— 

Hsiao yao yu: The happy excursion, that is, 
roaming outside of the realm of matter, follow¬ 
ing nature, and drifting in the Infinite, result¬ 
ing in transcendental bliss. (Chuang Tzu, be¬ 
tween 399 and 295 B.C.)— W,T.C. 

Hst ch’ang: Practicing the Eternal; i.e., “seeing 
what is small,” “preserving one’s weakness,” 
^'employing the light,” and ^‘reverting to en¬ 
lightenment to avoid disaster to life.” (Lao 
Tzu.)— W,T.C. 

Hsien; The Confucians and Mohists demand that 
people of “superior moral character” should be 
re-warded and put in powrer, irrespective of their 
previous achievements; or “better”, someone 
above the normal level of human capacity, al¬ 
most a sage.— HJI, 

Hsin: (a) Heart; mind. 

(b) The original or intuitive mind of man 
which is good (Mencius). 

fc) Human desires (the hsin of man as 
different from the hsin of the Confucian Moral 
Law or tao). 

(d) The Mind which Is identical with the 
Great Ultimate (T’ai Chi). (Shao K’ang-chieh, 
1011-1077.) 

(e) One aspect of the Nature (hsing). “When 
the Nature is viewed from its goodness, it is 
the Moral Law (tao); when it is viewed from 
ite essence, it is the Destiny (ming); when it is 
viewed from its natural state or spontaneity, it 
is Heaven (T’ien); and when it is viewed from 
its manifestations, it is the Mind (hsin).” 
(Ch’eng I-ch’uan, 1033-1107.) 


(f) *‘The pure and refined portion of the 
vital force, ch’i.” Being such it “has the Great 
Ultimate as its Beason (li) and Vin and Yang 
as its passivity and activity.” It Is the spiritual 
faculty or consciousness of man. (Chu Hsi, 
1130-1200.) 

(g) The mind conceived as identical with 
the Universe and Reason (II). (Lu Hslang- 
shan, 1139-1193.) 

(h^ The mind conceived as identical with 
Reason (li) and intuition. (Wang Yang-ming, 
1473-1529.)— W,T,C. 

Hsin: (a) Good faith, one of the Five Cardinal 
Confucian Virtues (wu ch’ang); honesty; sin¬ 
cerity; truthfulness; truth. (Confucianism.) 
“Actualization of honesty (chung).” (Ch’eng 
Ming-tao, 1032-1086.) See Chun^g. 

(b) Belief; trust. 

(c) Power, or the efficacy of the essence of 

Tao. (Lao Tzu.)- W,T,C. 

Hsin chai: “Fasting of the mind” is a state of 
pure experience in which one has no intellectual 
knowledge, in which there is immediate presen¬ 
tation; the attainment of the mystical state of 
unity. (Chuang Tzu between 399 and 295 B.C.) 

— H.H, 

Hsin£: The nature of man and things, especially 
human nature, understood as “what is inborn,” 
or “what is created.” It is what is imparted by 
Heaven, whereas what is received by man and 
things is fate (ming). The original state of 
the nature is tranquil. In its aroused state, 
when it comes into contact with the external 
-vi'orld, it becomes feelings (ch’ing). 

To Kao Tzu, contemporary of Mencius, 
human nature is capable of being good or evil; 
to Mencius (371-289 B.C.), good; to Hsiin Tzil 
(c 355-c 238 B.C.), evil ;to Tung Cchung-shu 
(177-104 B.C.), potentially good; to Yang 

Hsiung (d. IS B.C.), both good and evil; to 
Han Yu (676-824 A.D.), good in some people, 
mixed in some, and evil in others; to Li Ao 
(d. c 844), capable of being ^'reverted” to its 
original goodness. To the whole Neo-Con- 
fucian movement, what is inborn is good, but 
due to external infiuence, there is both goodness 
and evil. Chang Heng-ch’u (1020-1077) said 
that human nature is good in all men. The 
difference between them lies in their skill or 
lack of skill in returning to accord with their 
original nature. To Ch’eng -I-ch’uan (1033- 
1107) and Ch’fing Ming-tao (1032-1193), 
man’s nature is the same as his vital force 
(ch’i). They are both the principle of life. In 
principle there are both good and evil in the 
vital force with which man is involved- Man 
is not born with these opposing elements in his 
nature. Due to the vital force man may become 
good or evil. Chu Hsi (1130-1200) regarded 
the nature as identical with Reason (II). Sub¬ 
jectively it is the nature; objectively it is 
Reason. It is the framework of the moral order 
(tao), with benevolence, righteousness, propriety, 
and wisdom (ssii tuan) inherent in it. Evil is 
due to man’s failure to preserve a harmonious 
relation between his nature-principles. Wang 
Yang-ming (1473-1529) identified the nature 
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with the mind, which is Reason and orig-Inally 
g’ood.- W .2' 

Hsing (erh) hsia: What is within the realm of 
corporeality. See Hsing {erh) shang. 

Hsing li hsueh: Philosophy of the Nature and 
Reason of man and things- See Li hstieh. 

W.T.C. 

Hsing ming (chia) : The school which advocated 
g^overnment by law (which includes punishment, 
hsin^) and insisted on the correspondence of 
names (ming) to reality, as represented by 
Shen Tzu (fourth century B.C.)j Han Fei Tzu 
(d- 233 B.C.), etc. Another name for Ae 

Legalist School (fa chia). When hsing is in¬ 
terpreted in the sense of shape to which names 
must correspond, the term is also applied to the 
Sophists (ming chia).— W.T.C. 

Hsing (erh) shang; What is above corporeality, 
such as The Moral Law (tao), Reason (11), etc., 
the general principle of which is the Great 
Ultimate (T^ai ChiJ, as contrasted with what is 
w'ithin the realm of corporeality, such as the 
vital force (ch’i), a material thing (ch’i), etc., 
the general principles of which are the active 
(yang) and passive (yin) cosmic forces. (Con¬ 
fucianism and Neo-Confucianism.)— W.T.C. 

Hsiu shen: Cultivating one’s personal life, which 
involves investigation of things, extension of 
knowledge, sincerity of the will, and rectifica¬ 
tion of the heart, and which results in the har¬ 
mony of family life, order in the state, and 
world peace. (Confucianism.)—TF.T.C. 

Hsu: (a) Emptiness s non-existcnce, a major 

characteristic of Tao. 

(b) Emptiness of mind in the sense of abso¬ 
lute peace and purity (Taoism), and also in the 
sense of *'not allowing what is already'in the 
mind to disturb what is coming into the mind.” 
(Hsun Tzu, c 335-c 288 B.C.)— W.T.C. 

Hsuan: (a) Mysterious j profound ; abstruse. 

(b) Another name for Tao, understood in 
the sense of ‘^Mystery of mysteries, the gate to 
all existence.” (Lao Tzu.) 

(c) The Supremely Profound Principle- See 
T*a hsiUtft^ 

(d) The heavens.— W.T.C. 

Hsuan chiao: The Doctrine of Mystery, another 
name for the Taoist religion.- W.T.C. 

Hsuan chieh: Emancipation, to let nature take 
its course, to be at home with pleasant situations 
and at ease w'ith misfortune, and not to be 
affected by sorrow and joy. (Chuang Tzu, be¬ 
tween 399 and 295 B.C.)— W.T.C. 

Hsuan hsueh : The system of profound and mys¬ 
terious doctrines, with special reference to Tao¬ 
ism from the third to the fifth centuries A.D. 

— W.T.C. 

Hsuan te: (Profound Virtue) *‘The Way pro¬ 
duces things but does not take possession of 
them. It does its work but does not take pride 
in it. It rules over things but does not domi¬ 
nate them. This is called Profound Virtue.” 
(Lao Tzu.) 

Profound Virtue and Mysterious Power, 
through the cultivation of one’s original nature 
and the returning to the character of Tao. Thus 
one “becomes identified with the Beginning, 


attains emptiness and vastness, and enters into 
mystic union with the Universe.” (Chuang Tzu, 
between 399 and 295 B.C.)— W.I'.C. 

Hsuan tsung: The Religion of Mystery, another 
name for the Taoist religion.— \V.2\C. 

Hsuen men: The School of Mystery, another 
name for the Taoist religion.— W.T.C. 

Hsiin Tzu: (Hsiin Ch’ing, llsiiii ICuan, c. 335- 
286 B.C.) For thirty years travelled, oHered his 
service to the various poweifuL feudal states, 
and succeeded in becuniing a high officer of Ch'i 
and Ch’u. A gicat critic of all contemporary 
schools, he greatly developed Confucianism, be¬ 
came the greatest Confuclan except Mencius. 
Both Han Fel, the outstanding Legalist, and 
Li Ssu, the premier of Ch’in who effected the 
first unification of China, were his pupils. {Hsun 
Tsiu, Eng. tr. by H. H. Dubs; The Works of 
Hsun Tstf.)— jy.T.C. 

Hsu wu; (a) Emptiness and non-existence re¬ 

ferring to Tao which is so full and real that 
it appears to be empty and non-existent. “It is 
in the empty and the non-existent w'here Tao 
is found.” (Huai-nan Tzu, d. 122 B.C.) 

(b) Absence of desire and egotism. (Taoism) 

— W.T.C. 

Hua : Change, whether natural or infra-natural j 
transformation, the CLilminatliiu of tlie process 
of change (pien) ; ch.iiige from nnn-fc'«j to ensj 
sudden change.— ll'.T.C. 

Huai-nan Tzu: (Liu An, Prince of Huai-nan, d. 
122 B.C.) Grandson of the founder of the Han 
dynasty, was a man of Confucian traditions 
with Taoist inclinations. Thousands of scholars, 
experts and Taoist magician-priests gathered 
around him. When his rebellion failed, he com¬ 
mitted suicide, leaving Huai-fian Hung-lieh (par¬ 
tial Eng. tr. by E. Morgan: Tao the Gteat 
Luminant) and other works now extinct. 

— W.T.C. 

Huang Lao: The teachings of the Yellow Em¬ 
peror and Lao Tzu which emphasized the nour¬ 
ishing of one’s original nature and which were 
very influential In the Han dynasty (206 B.C.- 
220 A.D,).— W.T.C, 

Huang T*ien: August Heaven, identical with 
Shang Ti. 

Hugo of St. Victor; ( 1096-1 l-H) He was among 
the leading mystics and presented his summary 
of theological arguments in his contribution to 
the popular summa of the so-called sumniists in 
his “Summa sententiarum,”— L.E.D. 

Huizinga, Johan: (1S72-) Professor of Philoso¬ 
phy at the University of Leyden, Holland. He 
has been a pronounced exponent of the philoso¬ 
phy of culture which he describes as a condition 
of society in which there is a harmonious bal¬ 
ance of material and spiritual values and a 
ideal spurring the community’s ac¬ 
tivities to a convergence of all efiorts toward 
the attainment of that ideal. His best known 
work is Homo Ludens. — L.E.D. 

Humanism: (Lat. humanus, human) (a) Any 
view in which interest in human welfare is 
central. 

(b) Renaissance revival of classical learning 
as opposed to merely ecclesiastical studies. 
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(c> An ethical and rell^IuJS movement cal- 
mlnatln^ in -^’-guste CoTate's '■‘Worship of Hu¬ 
manity,’’ oetter knov. n as Hiimanitarianism. 

Philosophical moT-ement represented by 
F. C. S. Schliier Ir Sng*and, better kno^\n as 
Pragmatism. See Pr^jg**za:s^t7:~ 

e' Literary Ht-manism, movement ied in 
America by Ir\ing Eacblt, Paul Elmer More, 
Norman Foerster protesting against extreme 
emphasis on vocational education and recom¬ 
mending return to a classical type of liberal 
education or study ot ‘‘the Humanities.” 

(f) Sociological term for tendency to extend 
ideals, such ns love, loyalty, kindness,^ service, 
honest)', v^hich normally pre\ ail in primary or 
Intimate groups to guide conduct In non-pri¬ 
mary or impersonal groups. 

(g) Keligious Humanism is any \ iew which 
does rot consider belief in a deity \Ital to re¬ 
ligion, though not necessarily denying its exist¬ 
ence and not necessarily denying practical ^ alue 
to such belief. Represented by a group of left- 
wing Unitarian ministers and university pro¬ 
fessors who, in ^lay, 1933, published ““The 
Humanist Manifesto,” wherein religion is 
broadly view'ed as a ‘‘shared quest for the good 
life*’ and social justice and social refoim are 
stressed as important in religious endeavor, 

— 

Humanitarianism : (Lat. humanus, human) (a) 
Any view in which interest in human values is 
central. 

(b) Any moral or social program seeking to 
lessen suffering and increase welfare of human 
beings, often involving intense emotional devo¬ 
tion to social reform, sometimes extending to 
prevention of cruelty to animals. Philanthropy- 
Altruism. 

(c) Worship of Humanity, Comtean doctrine, 
based on positivistic science, that Humanity, 
rather than God or Nature Is the Great Seing 
worthy of worship. 

(d) Theological doctrine denying the divinity 
of Christ.— 

Human nature: The limited range of human 
possibilities. The human tendency toward, or 
the human capacity for, only those actions which 
are common in all societies despite their ac¬ 
quired cultural differences- See PrimiiMsw, 

— 

Hume, David: Born 1711, Edinburgh} died at 
Edinburgh, 1776. Author of A Treatise of 
Human Nature^ Enquiry Concerning the Human 
Understanding^ Enquiry Concerning the Pas¬ 
sions^ Enquiry Concerning AdoralSj Natural His¬ 
tory of Religion^ Dialogues on Natural Religion, 
History of England, and many essays on letters, 
economics, etc. Hume’s intellectual heritage is 
divided between the Cartesian Occasionalists and 
Locke and Berkeley- From the former, he ob¬ 
tained some of his arguments against the al¬ 
leged discernment or demonstrability of causal 
connections, and from the latter his psychologi¬ 
cal opinions. Hume £nds the source of cogni¬ 
tion in impressions of sensation and rejection. 
All simple Ideas are derived from and are copies 
of simple impressions. Complex ideas may be 


copies of complex impressions cr nnay resLlt 
fron. the imaginatlv'e combination of simple 
ideas. Knowledge results from the comparison 
of ideas, and consists solely of the Intrinsic "e- 
sembjarce betAcen ideas. As resemblance 's 
notfiing over and above the resembling ideas, 
there are no aostract general Ideas: the gen¬ 
erality or ideas is determined by their habitual 
use as representatives of all ideas and impies- 
sions similar to the representative ideas. As 
knowledge consists of relations of ideas In vir¬ 
tue of resemblance, and as the only relation 
vvhich involves the connection of different exist¬ 
ences and the inference of one existent from 
another is that of cause and effect, and as there 
is no resemblance necessary between cause and 
effect, causal inference is In no case experien- 
tially or fornaally certi£able. As the succession 
and spatio-temporal contiguity of cause and ef¬ 
fect suggests no necessary connection and as the 
constancy of this relation, being mere repetition, 
adds no new idea (which follows from Hume’s 
nominalistic view), the necessit> of causal con¬ 
nection must be explained psychologically. Thus 
the impression of reflection, i.e., the felt force 
of association, subsequent to frequent repetitions 
of conjoined impressions is the source of the 
idea of necessity. Habit or custom suffiicently 
accounts for the feeling that everything which 
begins must have a cause and that similar causes 
must have similar effects. The arguments which 
Hume adduced to show that no logically neces¬ 
sary connection between distinct existences can 
be intuited or demonstrated are among his most 
signal contributions to philosophy, and were of 
great importance in influencing the speculation 
of Kant. Hume explained belief in external 
existence (bodies) in terms of the pjopensity to 
feign the independent and continued existence 
of perceptual complexes during the interruptions 
of perception. This propensity is determined by 
the constancy and coherence which some per¬ 
ceptual complexes exhibit and by the transitive 
power of the imagination to go beyond the 
limits afforded by knowledge and ordinary 
causal belief. The sceptical principles of his epi¬ 
stemology were carried over into his views on 
ethics and religion. Because there are no logi¬ 
cally compelling arguments for moral and re¬ 
ligious propositions, the principles of morality 
and religion must be explained naturalistically 
in terms of human mental habits and social 
customs. Morality thus depends on such funda¬ 
mental aspects of human nature as self-interest 
and altruistic sympathy. Hume’s views on re¬ 
ligion are difficult to determine from his Dia¬ 
logues, but a reasonable opinion is that he is 
totally sceptical concerning the possibility of 
proving the existence or, the nature of deity- 
It is certain that he found no connection be¬ 
tween the nature of deity and the rules of 
morality.— J.R.XV. 

Humour: (a) Jocose imaginations sympathetic 
wit, 

(b) Romantic irony, equivalent of the tri¬ 
umph of the creative power of the artist’s soul 
over all content and all form (Hegel).—L.T^* 

Hun: (C.) The active, positive, or heavenly 
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(yang-) part ot the suul, ns contrasted with the 
passive, negati\ e, or earthly (yin) part of the 
soul called p’o. Hun is the soul of man’s vital 
force (ch’iJ which is exp:essed in man’s intelli¬ 
gence and power of breathing, whereas p’o is 
the spirit of man’s ph>sical nature which is 
expressed in bodily movements. In heavenly 
spirits, hun predominates, whereas in earthly 
spirits, p’o predominates. When hufi is sepa¬ 
rated from p’o in man or things, change ensues. 
— W.T,C. 

Hung fan: The Grand Norm. See Chiu ch*ou, 

Hun mang: The Taoist conception of the Golden 
Age, in which there was In the beginning, in 
the time of the primeval chaos, a state of abso¬ 
lute harmony betw'cen man and his surroundings, 
a life as effortless and spontaneous as the pas¬ 
sage of the seasons, the two cosmic principles 
of yin and yang worked together instead of in 
opposition.— H,H. 

Husserl, Bdmund: 1SS9-193 8. See Pheno^ne^ 

nology. 

Main w'orks of Husserl: Phtlosophte der 
Arithnietlk^ 1891 j Logische Untersuchungen^ 
1900 5 ‘Idecn a. e, reined PhdnomK^nologte u. 
Pkenomologische Philos.^ 1913; Votlcsungert 

z. Phdnom. d. inneren Beztiusstscine y 1928; 
Fortnale ti. trans^. Logik^ 1929; Aleditations 
Cartesiejsnes Introd. d la Phenomenologie ^ 
1931; Die Krisis der europdischen Wisscrtsch 
u,d. transv&. Phdnomenologiej /, 1936; Erfahr^ 
ung u. TJrteil. XJriiersuch. ». Genealogie der 
Logih, 1939. 

Hussism: The Reformatory views of John Hus 
(1370-1415). A popular agitator and finally 
martyr, Hus stood between WyclilTe and Luther 
in the line of continental Protestant Reformers. 
He rested authority upon Scripture and defied 
ecclesiastical bans. The Hussite wars (1419- 
1432) following his death epitomized the grow¬ 
ing nationalism and desire for religious reform. 

— V.F. 

Hutcheson, Francis: (1694-1746) A prominent 
Scottish philosopher. Born in Drumalig, Ulster, 
educated at Glasgow, died in Dublin. The 
influence of his doctrine of “moral sense,” 
stressing inborn conscience, or “moral feeling,” 
was very 'wide; he Was also the original author 
of the phrase “the greatest happiness for the 
greatest number,” utilized by J. Bentham (q.v.) 
for the development of utilitarianism (q-v.) 
His principal work is Inquiry into the Origin 

of Our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue. - R.B.W, 

Huxley, Thomas Henry: (1825-1895) Was a 
renowned Bnglish scientist who devoted his 
mastery of expository and argumentative prose 
to the defense of evolutionism. An example of 
his scintillating style can be found in his famous 
essay on “A Piece of Chalk.” His -works touched 
frequently on ethical problems and bore much 
of the brunt of the raging controversy between 
religion and science. He is credited with having 
invented the word ^^agnosticism”, adopted by 
Herbert Spencer. See E^oltUionistn. — L.E.D. 

Cf- H, Peterson, Thofnas Huxley^ for biog¬ 
raphy and bibliography. 

Hyle: See Matter. 

Hylomorphisxn: (also hylemorphisTn. Gr. hyle, 


matter; and morphe, contour, form) A theory 
that all physical things are constituted of two 
internal principles: the one of which remains 
the same throughout all change and is the pas¬ 
sive basis of continuity and identity in the 
physical world, called piinie matter; the other 
of which is displaced, or removed from actuation 
of its matter, in every substantial change, called 
substantial farm. ' See Aristatelianisrn^ Thomi^ifi^ 
Suare^ianssm. - V.J.B. 

Hylons: This name (combining the Gieek woids 
hyle matter and on being) was given by Mitterer 
to the heterogeneous subatomic and subeleniental 
particles of matter (elections, neutrons, protons, 
positrons) which enter into the composition of 
the elements without being elements themselves. 
The natural elements represent distinct types or 
species of natural bodies, while the hylons do 
not. These matter-particles have an impoitaiit 
role in the exposition of the cosmological doc¬ 
trine of hylosystemism.— T.G, 

Hylosis: The material states concomitant with a 
psychosis. (Montague.)— 

Hylosystetnism : A cosmological thcniy developed 
by Mitterer principally, which explains the con¬ 
stitution nf the natural inoigaiilc body as an 
atomary energy system. In opposition to hylo- 
morphism which is considered inadequate in the 
held of nuclear physics, this system maintains 
that the atom of an element and the molecule 
of a compound are really composed of sub¬ 
atomic particles united into a dynamic system 
acting as a functional unit. The main dihercncc 
between the two doctrines Is the hylometic con¬ 
stitution uf inorganic matter; the plurality of 
parts of a particle form a whole which is more 
than the sum of the parts, and which gives to a 
body its specific essence. While hylomorphism 
contends that no real substantial change can 
occur in a hyloineric constitution besides the 
alteration of the specific form, hylosystemism 
maintains that in substantial change more re¬ 
mains than primary matter aiTd more changes 
than the substantial form.— T.G. 

Hylotheism; (Gr. hyle matter, and theism q.v.). 
A synonym for either pantheism or mate¬ 
rialism in that this doctrine identifies mutter 
and god, or has the one merge into the other. 

— K.F.L. 

Hylozoism: (Gr, hyle, matter—roe, life) The 
doctrine that life is a property of matter, that 
matter and life are inseparable, that life is de¬ 
rived from matter, or that matter has spiritual 
properties. The conception of nature as alive 
or animated, of reality as alive. The original 
substance as bearing within itself the cause of 
all motion and change. The early Greek cas- 
mologists of the Milesian school made state¬ 
ments which implied a belief in life for their 
primary substances. For Straton of Lampsacus 
each of the ultimate particles of matter possesses 
life. For the Stoics the universe as a whole is 
alive. For Spinoza different kinds of things 
possess life in different grades.— J.K.F. 

Hyperaesthesia : (Gr. hyper + aesthusis, sensa¬ 
tion) Kxcessivc sensitivity, cither sensory or 
affective.— L. W. 
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Hyperboles (Gr- hyperbole, over-shooting*, excess) 
In rhetoric, that £gnre of speech according- to 
which expressions gain their effect through ex¬ 
aggeration. The representation of things as 
greater or less than they really are, not 
tended to be accepted literally. Aristotle relates, 
for example, that when the winner of a mule- 
race paid enough money to a poet who was not 
anxious to praise half-asses', the poet wrote, 
“Hail, daughters of storm-footed steeds” 
{Rhetoric^ III. ii. 14 ).—J 

Hypnosis: (Gr. hypnos, sleep) A trance-like state 
characterized by an exaggerated suggestibility 
and an alteration of the normal functions of 
memory, of personality and perhaps also of per¬ 
ception. The state is ordinarily induced by an¬ 
other person, but may also be self-induced and 
then the phenomenon is called auto-hypnosis. 

— 

Hypaotiszn: A general term used to designate 
hypnotic phenomena including the techniques for 
inducing hypnosis (see Hypnosis)^ the therapeutic 
uses of hypnotic suggestion, etc.— LJW. 

Hypostasis : Literally the Greek word signiffes 
that which stands under and serves as a support. 
In philosophy It means a singular substance, also 
called a supposite, suppositum^ by the Scholastics, 
especially if the substance is a completely sub¬ 
sisting one, whether non-living or living, irra¬ 
tional or rational. However, a rational hypo¬ 
stasis has the same meaning as the term, person. 

— 

Hypothesis: 1 . In ^^neral^ an assumption, a sup¬ 
position, a conjecture, a postulate, a condition, 
an antecedent, a contingency, a possibility, a 
probability, a principle, a premiss, a ground or 
foundation, a tentative explanation, a probable 
cause, a theoretical situation, an academic ques¬ 
tion, a specific consideration, a conceded state¬ 
ment, a theory or view for debate or action, a 
likely relation, the conditioning of one thing by 
another. 

2. In the conditional clause or ante¬ 

cedent in a hypothetical proposition. Also a 
thesis subordinate to a more general one. 

3. In methodology, a principle offered as a 
conditional explanation of a fact or a group of 
facts} or again, a provisional assumption about 
the ground of certain phenomena, used as a 
guiding norm in making observations and ex¬ 
periments until verified or disproved by subse¬ 
quent evidence. A hypothesis is conditional or 
provisional, because it is based on probable and 
Insufficient arguments or elements} yet, it Is not 
an arbitrary opinion, but a justifiable assumption 
with some foundation in fact} this accounts for 
the expectation of some measure of agreement 
between the logical conclusion or implications 
drawn from a hypothesis, and the phenomena 
which are known or which may be determined 
by further teatsi. A scientific hypothesis must he; 
(1) proposed after the observations it must ex¬ 
plain (a posteriori), (2) compatible with estab¬ 
lished theories, (3) reasonable and relevant, (4) 
fruitful in Its applications and controllable, (5) 
general in terms and more fundamental than 


the statements it has to explain. A hypothesis is 
descriptive (forecasting the external circum¬ 
stances of the event) or explanatory (offering 
causal accounts of the event). There are two 
kinds of explanatory hypotheses: (1) the hypo¬ 
thesis of lata (or genetic hypothesis) which at¬ 
tempts to determine the manner in which the 
causes or conditions of a phenomenon operate 
and (2) the hypothesis of cause (or causal hypo¬ 
thesis) which attempt to determine the causes or 
conditions for the production of the phenom¬ 
enon. A taorking hypothesis is a preliminary 
assumption based on few, uncertain or obscure 
elements, which is used provisionally as a guid¬ 
ing norm in the investigation of certain phe¬ 
nomena. Often, the difference between a work¬ 
ing hypothesis and a scientific hypothesis is one 
of degree} and in any case, a hypothesis is 
seldom verified completely with all its detailed 
Implications. 

4. The Socratic Method of Hypothesis, as de¬ 
veloped by Plato in the Phaedo particularly, con¬ 
sists in positing an assumption without ques¬ 
tioning its value, for the purpose of determining 
and analyzing its consequences: only when these 
are clearly debated and judged, the assumption 
itself is considered for justification or rejection. 
Usually, a real condition is taken as a ground 
for inferences, as the aim of the method is to 
attain knowledge or to favor action. Plato 
used more specially the word “hypothesis” for 
the assumptions of geometry (postulates and 
nominal definitions)} Aristotle extended this use 
to cover the immediate principles of mathematics. 
It may be observed that the modern hypo-^ 
thetieo-deductiw method in logical and mathe¬ 
matical theories, is a development of the Socratic 
method stripped of its ontological implications 
and purposes.^—T.G. 

Hypothetical sentence or proposition is the same 
as a conditional (q. v.) sentence or proposition. 

Hypothetical dualism : In epistemology, the 
theory that the external world is known only 
by inference. Absolute dualism of mind and 
external world. Opposite of: presentational 
realism.— 

Hypothetical imperatives: Term due to Kant 
which designates all statements of the form, 
“If you desire so and so, you must, should, or 
ought to do such and such.” In such cases the 
obligatoriness of the action enjoined depends on 
the presence in the agent of the desire men¬ 
tioned. See Categorical imperative. — W.K.T. 

Hypothetical moirality: In ethics, any moral 
Imperative stated in hypothetical form. For in¬ 
stance, if thou dost not desire certain conse¬ 
quences, thou shalt not commit adultery. Kant’s 
categorical imperative, stated in hypothetical 
form. S« Hypothesis,. Morality .— 

Hypothetical syllogism : See Logic, formal, § 2- 

Hysteron proteron: (Gr- hysteron proteron) 
Literally, making the consequent an antecedent} 
inverting the logical* order by explaining a 
thing in terms of something which presupposes 
xt.~G.RM. 
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I; (C.) (a) The One, which is engendered hy Tao 
and which in turn engenders the Two (yin and 
yang). (Lao Tzu.) *‘The Formless is the One. 
The One has no compare in the universe . . . 
It is the Great Inhnite and foims the Unity. It 
is the life of myriad generations, everlasting 
without beginnings and most mysterious. It en- ' 
folds the universe and opens the portal of Tao. 
... When the One is established and the myriad 
things are engendered, there is Tao.” (Huai- 
nan Tzu, d. 112 B.C.) 

(b) Unity of mind, ‘^not allowing one im¬ 
pression to harm another.” (Hsun Tzu c 335- 
c 288 B.C.) 

(c) The number for Heaven, as two is the 
number for Earth. See Ta i and T^a u — W.T.C. 

I: The method of differezice in Neo-Mohist logic, 
which includes duality, absence of generic rela¬ 
tionship, separateness, and dissimilarity. «Dual- 
ity means that two things necessarily differ. 
Absence of generic relationship means to have 
no connection. Separateness means that things 
do not occupy the same space. Dissimilarity 
means having nothing in common.” See Mo che, 

— W,T.C. 

1: Transference, a method of appellation or desig¬ 
nation. **To name a puppy a dog is transfer¬ 
ence.’* See Chu and Chia* (Heo-Mohism.) 

— W,T.C, 

Ir Change (often spelled yi), a fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of the universe, arising out of the Inter¬ 
action of the two cosmic forces of yin and 
yang, or passive and active principles, and mani¬ 
fested in natural phenomena, human affairs, and 
ideas. According to Confucian and Nco-Con- 
fucian cosmology, ‘«In the system of Change, 
there is the Great Ultimate (T’ai Chi) which 
engenders the Two Modes (i). The Two Modes 
engender the Four Secondary Modes (hslang), 
which in turn give rise to ^e Eight Trigrams 
(pa kua). These Eight Trigrama (or Elements) 
determine all good and evil and the great com¬ 
plexity ^ of life.” Thus it involves in the first 
place, the meaning of i, or simplicity from 
which complexity is evolved; in the second 
place, the meaning of hsiang, that is, phe¬ 
nomenon, image, fonrij and in the third place, 
the idea of ‘‘production and reproduction.” 

— W,T,C, 

I- (a) Subjective Dpinion^ preconceived notioni. 
(Confucius, Neo-Confucianism.) 


(b) The will; purpose; motive; Idea; which 
is “operation of” and “emanation from” the 
mind with an objective In view (Chu Hsi, 
1130-1200). It is called will “when the in¬ 
tuitive faculty, with its pure Intelligence and 
clear understanding, is moved and becomes ac¬ 
tive.” (Wang Yang-ming, 1473-1529.) See 
Ch^eng L - W.T,C. 

1- Righteousness, justice; one of the four Con¬ 
fucian Fundamentals of the Moral Life (ssu 
tuan) and the Five Constant Virtues (wu 
ch’ang). It Is the virtue “by which things are 
made proper,” “by which the world is regu¬ 
lated.” It means the proper application of filial 
piety. It means, as in Han Yu (767-824), “the 
proper application of the principle of true man¬ 
hood (j6n).” It also means the removal of evil 
in the_ world. Mencius (371-289 B.C.) said 
that “righteousness is man’s path, whereas true 
manhood is man’s mind.” Tung Chung-shu 
(177-104 B.C.) regarded it as the cardinal vir¬ 
tue by which one’s self is rectified, whereas 
benevolence (jen) is the virtue by which others 
are pacified. To the Neo-Confucians, “serious¬ 
ness (ching) is to straighten one’s internal life 
and righteousness is to square one’s external 
life.” It is to regulate things and affairs by 
Reason (li).—TV.F.C. 

Ich: (Ger. I; myself; me; the ego (q.v,)) In 
the German idealistic movement from Kani 
through Schopenhauer^ the Ich^ the final, ulti¬ 
mate conscious subject, plays a central and dy¬ 
namic role. ICant discredited the traditional 
Cartesian conception of a simple, undecompns- 
able, substantial I, intuitively known. On his 
view, the Ich is not a substance, but the func¬ 
tional, dynamic unity of consciousness—a neces¬ 
sary condition of all experience and the ultimate 
subject for which all else Is object. This “trans¬ 
cendental unity of apperception,” bare conscious¬ 
ness as such, is by its very nature * pty; it is 
neither a thing nor a concept. For the pure 
transcendental I, my empirical self is but one 
experience^among others in the realm of phe¬ 
nomena, and one of which Kant does not seek 
an adequate definition- The stress on the pure I 
as opposed to the empirical self i^ carried ovei 
into his practical philosophy, where the moial 
agent becomes, not the concrete personality, but 
a pure rational will, i,e., a will seeking to act 
in accordance with an absolute universal law of 
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auty, the categorical imperative (q.v.!. 

Fichse conceives the ijltimate Ich as an abao- 
lute, unconditioned, simple ego which ‘“posits” 
itself and its net-self In a series of intellectual 
acts. He emphasizes the dynamic, creative pow¬ 
ers of the ego, its capacity for self-determination, 
the act in which the absolute subject creates the 
I- Seif and not-self are products of the original 
activity of the conscious subject. Sckelling con¬ 
ceives the 1 as a creation of the Absolute Idea. 
Hegel, however, treats the Ick as thought con¬ 
ceived as subject, as thinking, abstracted from 
all things perceived, willed or felt—in short 
abstracted from all experience. As such it is 
universal abstract freedom, an ideal unity. 

From this point the notion of IcA in the 
German idealistic tradition passes into (1) vol- 
untari«*^ic channels, Wrjth emphasis on the dy¬ 
namic will,, as in Schopenhauer, Fduard von 
Hartmann and Nietzsche; (2) the pragmatic- 
psychologic interpretation, typified by Lotze and 
other post-idealists; and (3) such reconstruc¬ 
tions of the transcendental I as are to be found 
in the school of Husserl and related groups. 

—O.F.A:. 

Icon: (Gr. eiko^^ image) Any sign which is like 
the thing it represents.— 

Iconoclasm: Religious struggle against Images 
(8th and 9ch centuries) and towards symbolic 
art.—i.F. 

Iconology: Studies in history of art concerned 
with the interpretation of the matter or subject 
treated by artists without consideration of their 
personalities.— LJF, 

Idanta: (Skr. “this-ness”) Thingness, the state of 
being a this^ an object of knowledge.— K.F.L. 

Idea: (Gr* idea) This term has enjoyed histori¬ 
cally a considerable diversity of usage. 

1. In pre-Platonic Greek: form, semblance, 
nature, fashion, or mode, class or species. 

2. Plato (and Socrates?); The Idea is a time¬ 
less essence or universal, a dynamic and crea¬ 
tive^ archetype of existents. The Ideas comprise 
a hierarchy and an organic unity in the Good, 
and are ideals as satterns of existence and as 
objects of human desire. 

3. The Stoics: Ideas are class concepts In 
the human mind. 

4. Neo-Platonism: Ideas are archetypes of 
things considered as in cosmic Mind (JNous or 
Z-ogos). 

5. Early Christianity and Scholasticism: Ideas 
are archetypes eternally subsistent In the mind 
of God. 

6 . 17th Century; Following earlier usage, 
Descartes generally identified ideas with subjec¬ 
tive, logical concepts of the human mind. Ideas 
were similarly treated as subjective or mental 
by Lrocke, who identified them with all objects 
of consciousness. Simple ideas, from which, by 
combination, all complex ideas are derived, have 
their source either in sense perception or ^Veflec- 
tion” (intuition of our own being and mental 
processes). 

7. Berkeley: Ideas are sense objects or per¬ 
ceptions, considered either as modes of the 
human soul or as a type of mind-dependent 


being. Concepts derived from objects of in¬ 
tuitive introspection, such as activity, passivity, 
soul, are “notions.” 

8. Hume; An Idea is a “faint image” or 
memory copy of sense “impressions.’* 

9. ICant: Ideas are concepts or representa¬ 
tions incapable of adequate subsumption under 
the categories, which escape the limits of 
cognition. The ideas cf theoretical or Pure 
Reason are ideals, demands of the human in¬ 
tellect for the absolute, i.e., the unconditioned 
or the totality of conditions of representation. 
They include the soul, Nature and God. The 
Ideas of moral or Practical Reason include God, 
Freedom, and Immortality. The ideas of Reason 
cannot be sensuously represented (possess no 
“schema”). Aesthetic ideas are representations 
of the faculty of imagination to which no con¬ 
cept can be adequate.—W.Zr, 

Ideal: 1. Pertaining to ideas (q.v.) 

2. Mental. 

3. Possessing the character of completely sat¬ 
isfying a desire or volition. A state of perfec¬ 
tion with respect to a standard or goal of will 
or desire. 

4. A norm, perfect type, or goal, an object 
of desire or will, whether or not conceived as 
atU^able.— W*L. 

Idd&lism: Any system or doctrine whose funda- 
mental interpretative principle is ideal. Broadly, 
any theoretical or practical view emphasizing 
mind (soul, spirit, life) or what is character¬ 
istically of pre-eminent value or significance to 
it. Negatively, the alternative to Materialism. 
(Popular confusion arises from the fact that 
Idealism is related to either or both uses of the 
adjective “ideal,” i.e,, (a) pertaining to ideas, 
and (b) pertaining to ideals. TVhile a certain 
inner bond of sympathy can be established be¬ 
tween these two standpoints, for theoretical pur¬ 
poses they must be clearly distinguished.) Mate¬ 
rialism emphasizes the spatial, pictorial, cor¬ 
poreal, sensuous, non-valuational, factual, and 
mechanistic. Idealism stresses the supra- or non- 
spatial, non-pictorial, incorporeal, suprasensuous, 
normative or valuational, and teleological. The 
term Idealism shares the unavoidable expansion 
of such words as Idea, Mind, Spirit, and even 
Person; and in consequence it now possesses 
usefulness only in pointing out a general direc¬ 
tion of thought, unless qualified, e.g., Platonic 
Idealism, Personal Idealism, Objective Idealism, 
Moral Idealism, etc. 

The term appeared in the later 17th century 
to name (a) the theory of archetypal Ideas, 
whether in the original Platonic teaching or as 
incorporated into Christian Platonic and Scholas¬ 
tic theism; (b) the epistemological doctrine of 
Descartes and Locke, according to which *‘ideas,” 
I.e., direct objects of human apprehension, are 
subjective and privately possessed. Since this 
latter view put in doubt the very existence of a 
material world, the term began to be used in 
the early 18th century for acosmism (according 
to which the ejctemal world is only the projec¬ 
tion of our minds), and immaterialism (doc¬ 
trine of the non-existence of material being). Its 
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use was popularized by K.anC, who named his 
theory of knowledge Critical or Transcendental 
Idealism, and by his metaphysical followers, the 
Post-Kantian Idealists. 

M^^taphysics, Pure Idealism or Immaterialism 
identifies ontological reality (substance, substan¬ 
tives, concrete individuality) exclusi\ ely with 
the ideal, iff... Mind, Spirit, Soul, Person, Arche¬ 
typal Ideas, Thought- See Spiritualism^ Alental- 
ism, Alo^adUm, Panpsyckismj Idealistic Phs- 
nomenalisin. With respect to the metaphysical 
status of self-consciousness and purposeful ac¬ 
tivity, Idealism is either impersonalistic or per¬ 
sonal istic. See Personalism, 

^ Impersonalistic Idealism identifies ontological 
reality essentially with non-conscious spiritual 
principle, unconscious psychic agency, pure 
thought, impersonal or <‘pure” consciousness, 
pure Ego, subconscious Will, impersonal logical 
Mind, etc- Personalis/ic Idealism characterizes 
concrete reality as personal selfhood, i,e.^ as 
possessing self-consciousness. With respect to 
the relation of the Absolute or World-Ground 
(s.) to finite selves or centers of consciousness, 
varying degrees of unity or separateness are 
posited. The extreme doctrines are radical 
monism and radical pluralism- Monistic 
Idealism (pantheistic Idealism) teaches that 
the finite self la a part, mode, aspect, mo¬ 
ment, appearance or projection of the One. 
Pluralistic Idealism defends both the inner pri¬ 
vacy of the finite self and its relative freedom 
from direct or causal dependence upon the One. 
With respect to Cosmology, pure Idealism is 
either subjective or objective. Suhjecti’ue Ideals 
ism (acosmism) holds that Nature is merely 
the projection of the finite mind, and has no 
external, real existence. (The term “Subjective 
Idealism*’ is also used for the view that the 
ontologically real consists of subjects, s.ff., pos¬ 
sessors of experience.) Ohjectrue Idealism 
identifies an externally real Nature with the 
thought or activity of the World Mind. (In 
Germany the term “Objective Idealism” is 
commonly identified with the view that finite 
minds are parts—modes, moments, projections, 
appearances, members—of the Absolute Mind.) 
Epistemological Idealism derives metaphysical 
idealism from the identification of objects with 
ideas. In its nominalistic form the claim is 
made that “To be is to be perceived.” From the 
standpoint of rationalism it is argued that there 
can be no Object without a Subject. Subjects, 
relations, sensations, and feelings are mental $ 
and since no other type of analogy remains by 
which to characterize a non-mental thing-in- 
itself, WTc idealism follows as the only possible 
viewBeing. 

^ Sealistic Idealism recognizes the reality of 
ndn-ideal types of being, but relegates them to a 
subordinate status with respect either to quantity 
of being or power. This view is either atheistic or 
theistic. 'Realistic theism admits the existence of 
one or more kinds of non-mental being consid¬ 
ered as independently co-eternal with God, 
eternally dependent upon Deity, or as a di¬ 
vine creation. Platonic Idealism, as traditionally 


interpreted, identifies absolute being with time¬ 
less Ideas or disembodied essences. These, oi- 
gnnlcally united in the Good, are the archetypes 
and the dynamic causes of existent, material 
things. The Ideas are also archetypec nf i .i- 
tional thought, and the goal of fine art and 
morality. Axiological Idealism^ a modern de¬ 
velopment of Platonism and ICantianism, main¬ 
tains that the category of Value is logically 
and metaphysically prior to that of Being. 

The idealistic doctrine known as Conceptual 
Realism identifies the logical (and at times the 
perceptual) content of experience with universals 
(essences, objectives, subsistents, etc.) considered 
as non-mental, i,e, as essentially independent of 
cognitive subjects. 

Epistemology, Theistic Platonism maintain.s 
that thearchetypes of existent things are eternal 
ideas In the mind of God- Epistemological 
Idealism teaches that all entities other than egos 
or subjects of experience are exclusively noetic 
objects, r.tf. have no existence or reality apart 
from the relation of being perceived or 
thought. Transcendental Idealism (Critical 
Idealism) is Kant’s name for his doctrine that 
knowledge is a synthetic, relational product of 
the logical self (transcendental unity of apper¬ 
ception). Phenomenology is Husserl’s name for 
the science that investigates the essences or na¬ 
tures of objects considered apart from their 
existential or metaphysical status. 

Ethics, Any system of moral theory may be 
called Ethical Idealism^ whether teleological or 
formal in principle, which accepts several of 
the following: (a) a scale of values, moral 
principles, or rules of action $ (b) the axiologi¬ 
cal priority of the universal over the particular} 
(c) the axiological priority of the spiritual or 
mental over the sensuous or material 3 (d) moral 
freedom rather than psychological or natural 
necessity. In popular terminology a moral ideal¬ 
ist is also identified with the doctrinaire, ns 
opposed to the opportunist or realist 3 w'lth the 
Utopian or visionary as opposed to the practical- 
Isti with the altruist as opposed to the cras.s 
egoist. 

Aesthetics, Any system or program of fine art 
emphasizing the Ideal (s.) is Aesthetic Idtalism. 
1. The view that the goal of fine art is an 
embodiment or reflection of the perfections of 
archetypal Ideas or timeless essences (Platon¬ 
ism). 2. The view of art which emphasizes 
feeling, sentiment, and idealization (as opposed 
to ‘‘literal reproduction” of fact). 3. The view 
o'* art which emphasizes cognitive content (as 
opposed to abstract feeling, primitive intuition, 
formal line or structure, mere color or tone). 

Psychology. The doctrine that ideas or judg¬ 
ments are causes of thought and behavior, and 
not mere effects or epiphenomena, is Psychologi¬ 
cal Idealism. 

History, Inasmuch as pure or basic Material¬ 
ism has been an Infrequent doctrine among 
major thinkers, the history of philosophy broad¬ 
ly understood, is largely the history of Idealisni. 

India, Intimations nf advanced theism, both 
in a deistic and Immanentistic form, arc tu he 
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*fojr:d in the Rig 'Veda* 'The early UpanisAads 
in g'eneral teach \arioi-sIy realisiic deism, im¬ 
manent theism, and. more characteristically, mys¬ 
tical, impersonal Idealism, according- to whicii 
the World Ground Is identi£ed -with 

the universal soul (ditKaTi^) v. hich is the inner 
cr essential self within each Inaividual person. 
The Bhagaz^ad Glid^ while mixing pantheism, 
immanent theism, and ceism, inclines tow'ards a 
personalistic idealism and a corresponding ethics 
of tjkahti ^seldess devotion). Jainism is atheistic 
dualism, with a personalistic recognition of the 
reality of souls. Many of the schools of Buddh¬ 
ism (see Buddhisns,) teach idealistic doctrines. 
Thus a monistic immaterial!sm and subjectivism 
(the Absolute is pure consciousness) was ex¬ 
pounded by Maitreya, Asanga, and Vasubandhu- 
The La-hhdvatdraszicra combined monistic, imma- 
terialistlc idealism with non-absolutistic nihilism. 
Subjecti\ istic, phenomenalistic ideali«m (the 
view that there is neither absolute Pure Con¬ 
sciousness nor substantial souls) was taught by 
the Buddhists Suntaraksita and ICamalasIla. 
Examples of modern Vedantic idealism are the 
Yogazfdsi^^ha. (subjective monistic idealism) and 
the monistic spiritualism of Gaudapada (duality 
and plurality are Illusion). The most Influen¬ 
tial Vedantic system is the monistic spiritualism 
of Sankara. The Absolute is pure indeterminate 
Being, which can only be described as pure con¬ 
sciousness or bliss. For the different Vedantic 
doctrines see Veddftta and the references there. 
Vedantic idealism, whether in its monistic and 
impersonalistic form, or In that of a more per¬ 
sonalistic theism, Is the dominant type of meta¬ 
physics in modern India. Idealism is also pro¬ 
nounced in the reviving doctrines of Shivaism 
(which see). 

China. The traditional basic concepts of 
Chinese metaphysics are ideal. Heaven 
the spiritual and moral power of cosmic and 
social order, that distributes to each thing and 
person its alloted sphere of action, is theistically 
and personallstically conceived in the Shu Ching 
(Book of History) and the Shih Ching (Book 
of Poetry). It was probably also interpreted 
thus by Confucius and Mencius, assuredly so by 
Motze. Later it became identifled with Fate or 
impersonal, immaterial cosmic power. Bhang Ti 
(Lord on High) has remained through Chinese 
history a theistic concept. Tao^ as cosmic prin¬ 
ciple, is an impersonal, immaterial World 
Ground, hlahayana Buddhism introduced into 
China an idealistic influence. Pure metaphysi¬ 
cal idealism was taught by the Buddhist monk 
Hsiian Ch’uang. Important Buddhist and Taoist 
influences appear in Sung Confucianism 
Ckia)y a distinctly idealistic movement. Chou 
Tun I taught that matter, life and mind emerge 
from Wu Chi (Pure Being). Shao Yung- 
espoused an essential objective idealism: the 
world is the content of an Universal Conscious¬ 
ness. The Brothers Ch^eng Hsao and Ch’eng I, 
together with Chu Hsi, distinguished two primor¬ 
dial principles, an active, moral, aesthetic, and 
rational Law (Li)» and a passive ether stuff 
iCA^i'), Their emphasis upon Li is idealistic. 


Lu Chiu Yuan (Lu Hsiang Shan), their oppo¬ 
nent, is interpreted both as a subjective idealist 
and as a realist with a strong idealistic emphasis. 
Similarly interpreted is Wang Yang Ming of 
the Ming Dynasty, who stressed the spiritual 
and moral principle (L«) behind nature and 
man. 

Persia. The theology of Zarathustra was a 
realistic and duallstic personalism. Mature Is as¬ 
sumed to be a plastic order controlled by Ahura 
Mazda, personalized spirit of Good, against 
whom struggles in vain Ahriman, the personal¬ 
ized spirit of Evil. 

Israel. In the period of the written prophets 
Jewish thought moved to a personalistic and 
realistic theism, reaching maturity in Jeremiah 
and Genesis I. The cosmic Am’* is a per¬ 
sonal and righteous 'World Ground who fashions 
and controls both Nature and human history. 

Greece. Homeric thought centered in Moira 
(Fate), an impersonal, immaterial power that 
distributes to gods and men their respectI-\ e 
stations. While the main stream of pre-Socratic 
thought was naturalistic, it w-as not materialistic. 
The primordial Being of things, the Ph^sis^ is 
both extended and spiritual (hylozoism). Soul 
and Mind are invariably identifled with Physis, 
Empedocles’ distinction between inertia and 
force (Love and Hate) was followed by Anaxa¬ 
goras* introduction of Mind {^Nous) as the flrst 
cause of order and the principle of spontaneity 
or life in things. Socrates emphasized the 
teleological principle and introduced the cate¬ 
gory of Value as primary both in Nature and 
Man. He challenged the completeness of the 
mechanical explanation of natural events. Plato’s 
theory of Ideas (as traditionally interpreted by 
historians) is at once a metaphysics, epistemol¬ 
ogy, and axiology. Ideas, forming a hierarchy 
and systematically united in the Good, are time¬ 
less essences comprising the realm of true Being. 
They are archetypes and causes of things in the 
realm of Non-]3eing (Space). Aristotle, w^hile 
moving in the direction of common-sense real¬ 
ism, w^as also idealistic. Forms or species are 
secondary substances, and collectively form the 
dynamic and rational structure of the 'World. 
Active reason {JXous Poietikos^^ possessed by all 
rational creatures, is immaterial and eternal. 
Mind is the flnal cause of all motion. God is 
pure Mind, self-contained, self-centered, and 
metaphysically remote from the spatial World, 
The Stoics united idealism and hylozoistic 
naturalism in their doctrine of dynamic rational 
cosmic law (Logoj), World Soul, Pneuma^ and 
Providence {Pronoia'). 

Alexandrian-Roman Period. Fed by Eastern 
ideas, later Alexandrian-Roman thought was es¬ 
sentially idealistic. In neo-Pythagorean, Neo- 
Platonic and Alexandrian Christianity, matter 
was identifled with non-being, and placed at the 
metaphysical antipodes with respect to God or 
the Absolute. Early Christianity identified itself 
with the personalistic theism of Israel, Pauline 
spiritualism, and the neo-PIatonism of Alex¬ 
andria, 

Medieval Periods Medieval Christian thought. 
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axiomatically idealistic, united the personalism 
of Israel and the speculative idealism of neo- 
Platonism and Aristotle. Similarly, Islamic 
thought, centering- at Bagdad and Cordova, at¬ 
tached Mohammedan religious idealism to neo¬ 
platonism and Arlstotelianism. 

Modern Period. In the l^th century the 
move towards scientific materialism was tem¬ 
pered by a general reliance on Christian or 
liberal theism (Galileo, Bacon, Descartes, 
Flobbes, Gassendi, Toland, Hartley, Priestley, 
Boyle, Newton). The principle of gravitation 
■was regarded by Newton, Boyle, and others, as 
an indication of the incompleteness of the 
mechanistic and materialistic account of the 
World, and as a direct proof of the existence 
of God. For Newton Space was the “divine 
sensorium’*. The road to pure modern idealism 
was laid by the epistemological idealism (epi- 
temological subjectivism) of Campanella and 
Descartes. The theoretical basis of Descartes’ 
system -was God, upon whose moral perfection 
reliance must be placed (“God will not deceive 
us”) to insure the reality of the physical w-orld. 
Spinoza’s Zmpersonallstic pantheism is idealistic 
to the extent that space or extension (with 
modes of Body and Motion) is merely one of 
the infinity of attributes of Being. Leibniz 
founded pure modern idealism by his doctrine 
of the immateriality and self-active character of 
metaphysical individual substances (monads, 
souls), whose source and ground is God. Locke, 
a theist, gave chief impetus to the modern theory 
of the purely subjective character of ideas. The 
founder of pure objective idealism in Europe 
was Berkeley, w*ho shares with Leibniz the crea¬ 
tion of European immaterialism. According o 
him perception is due to the direct action ol 
God on £nite persons or souls. Nature consists 
of (a) the totality of percepts and their order, 
(b) the activity and thought of God. Hume, 
later an implicit Naturalist, earlier subscribed 
ambiguously to pure idealistic phenomenalism 
or scepticism. ICant’s epistemological, logical 
idealism (Transcendental or Critical Idealism) 
inspired the systems of pure speculative idealism 
of the 19th century. Knowledge, he held, is 
essentially logical and relational, a product of 
the synthetic activity of the logical self-con¬ 
sciousness. He also taught the ideality of space 
and time. Theism, logically undemonstrable, re¬ 
mains the choice of pure speculative reason, al¬ 
though beyond the province of science. It is 
also a practical implication of the moral life. 
In the Critique of Judgfnene Kant, marshalled 
facts from natural beauty and the apparent 
teleological character of the physical and biologi¬ 
cal world, to leave a stronger hint in favor of 
the theistic hypothesis. His suggestion that 
reality, as well as Mind, is organic in character 
Is reflected in the idealistic pantheisms of his 
followers: Fichte (abstract personalism or ^^Sub¬ 
jective Idealism”), Schelling (aesthetic Idealism, 
theism, ^‘Objective Idealism”), Hegel (Absolute 
or logical Idealism), Schopenhauer (voluntaristic 
idealism), Schleieimachcr (spiritual pantheism), 
Lotze (“Teleological Idealism”). 19th century 


French thought was grounded in the psychologi¬ 
cal idealism of Condillac and the voluntaiistic 
personalism of Biran. Throughout the century 
it w'as essentially “spiritualistic” or personalistic 
(Cousin, Renouvier, Ra\ aisson, Buutioux, Lach- 
clier, Bergson). British thought after Hume was 
largely theistic (A. Smith, PaJey, J. S. Mill, 
Reid, Hamilton). In the latter 19th century, 
inspired largely by Kant and his metaphysical 
follow'ers, it leaned heavily tow'ards semi- 
nionlstic personalism (£. Caird, Green, Webb, 
Pringle-Pattison) or impcrsonallstic monism 
(Bradley, Bosanquet). Recently a more plural¬ 
istic personalism has developed (F. C. S. Schil¬ 
ler, A. E. Taylor, McTaggart, Ward, Sorley). 
Recent American idealism is represented by Mc- 
Cosh, Howison, Bowne, Royce, Wm. James 
(before 1904), Baldwin. German idealists of 
the past century include Fechner, Krause, \*on 
Hartmann, H. Cohen, Natorp, Windclband, 
Rickert, Dilthcy, Brentano, Eucken. In Italy 
idealism Is represented by Croce and Gentile, in 
Spain, by Unamuno and Ortega e Gasset; in 
Russia, by Lossky; in Sweden, by Bostriini; in 
Argentina, by Aznar. (For other representatives 
of recent or contemporary personalism, see 
Personalism.") -IF.Z.. 

Ideality: Condition of being mental.—PF'.L. 

Ideal of Reason: (Ger. Ideal der Vernunft) 
Kant: The idea of an all-comprehending reality, 
God, containing the determination of all iinite 
existence. In the Cr- of Pure Peason Kant 
shows how and why the mind hypostatizes this 
Ideal, the source of ^‘transcendental illusion” 
(q.v.). He concluded that while the traditional 
proofs of God’s existence were all fallacious, 
the idea of God had a regulative use for reason, 
and was a necessary postulate for practical rea¬ 
son (q.v.). See Kantianism. —O.F-AT- 

Ideal Utilitarianism : See Utilitarianistn, 

Idealization: In art, the process of generalizing 
and abstracting from specifically similar Indi¬ 
viduals, in order to depict the perfect type of 
-which they are examples; the search for real 
character or structural form, to the neglect of 
external qualities and aspects. Also, any woik 
of art in which such form or character is ex¬ 
hibited; i.e. any adequate expiessinn of the per¬ 
fected essence inadequately manifested by the 
physical particular. In classical theory, the ob¬ 
ject so discovered and described is a Form or 
Idea; in modern theory, it is a product of 
imagination.— I.J, 

Ideas of Pure Reason: (Kant. Ger. Ideen der 
reinen Vernunft) Ideas, expounded and criticized 
in the “Transcendental Dialectic” of the C*r- of 
Pure Reason^ in which an absolute whole deter¬ 
mines the parts In an aggregate or as scries. 
For Kant there were three such Ideas: the soul, 
the world, and God. He maintained that these 
Ideas did not constitute “objects”, but claimed 
for them^ regulative use in pure reason, and 
assertpd^their reality as postulates of practical 

repdSmi. See Kantianism. -O.F.AT. 

^tum: Noun denoting the object of an idea, 
or that "^^hich is represented in the mind by the 
idea. Also applied to really existing things out- 
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side the mind corresponding’ tu the concepts in 
cnntcioLsr eas.— 

Identity: (Lat. identicus, from identidem, re> 
peatedly'1 In psychology: personal identity, or 
the continuoL^s existence of the personality de¬ 
spite physiological and psychological changes. 
See- Identity^ laui of — J.IZ.F. 

Identity, law of: Gi\en by traditional logicians 
as is AJ^ Because of the \arious possible 

meanings of the copula Cq«v.) and the uncertainty 
as to the range of the variable this formula¬ 
tion IS ambiguous. The traditional la\\ is per¬ 
haps best identified -with the theorem ar = x-, 
either of the functional calculus of first order 
i^ith equaliLV, or in the theory of types (with 
equality defined), or in the algebra of classes, 
etc. It has been, or may be, also identified with 
either of the theorems of the propositional cal¬ 
culus, p => />, p = p, or with the theorem of 
the functional calculus of first order, F(^x) 
^*(je). Many writers understand, however, by 
the law of identity a semantical principle—that 
a word or other symbol may (or must) ha\e a 
fixed referent in its various occurrences in a 
given context (so, e-g.. Ledger Wood in his The 
Analysis of KnotLledge). Some, it would seem, 
copfuse such a semantical principle with a propo¬ 
sition of formal logic.— A~C. 

^entity«philosophy : In general the term has 
been applied to any theory which failed to dis¬ 
tinguish between spirit and matter, subject and 
object, regarding them as an undifferentiated 
unity; hence such a philosophy is a species of 
monism. In the history of philosophy it usually 
signifies the system which has been called Iden^ 
tUatsphilosophie by Friedrich Wilhelm Schelling, 
who held that spirit and nature are fundament¬ 
ally the same, namely, the Absolute. Neither the 
ego nor the non-ego are the ultimate principles 
of being; they are both relative concepts which 
are contained in something absolute. This is 
the supreme principle of Absolute Identity of the 
ideal and the real. Rt^asonxng does not lead us 
to the Absolute which can only be attained by 
immediate intellectual intuition. In it we find 
the eternal concepts of things and from it we 
can derive everything else. We are obliged to 
conceive the Absolute Identity as the Indiffer¬ 
ence of the ideal and the real- Of course, this 
is God in Whom all opposites are united. He 
is the unity of thought and being, the subjective 
and the objective, form and essence, the general 
and infinite, and the particular and finite. This 
teaching is similar to that of Spinoza.— 
Ideogenetic Theory: (Gr. eidos. Ideagenesis, 
origin) Theory of firentano (see Brentano^ 
Frann) and other phenomenologiats (see Fhe- 
nomenalogy) which holds that judgment is an 
original act of conaclousness directed towards 
presentations, ^e term is a translation of the 
German ideogeneiische Urieile^ — L.W, 
Ideolo^cal: 1. Pertaining to the school of Con¬ 
dillac and his French followers of the early 
19th century. 

2- Pertaining to theortes determined by cul¬ 
tural environment or non-rationat interests. 

3- IdJe^, unrealistic, fanciful.— 


Ideology; A term in\ented by Destutt de Tracy 
for the analysis of general ideas into the sensa¬ 
tions from which he believed them to emanate. 
The study was advocated as a substitute for 
metaphysics. 

The term was used in a derogatory sense by 
Napoleon to denominate all philosophies whose 
influence was republican. In recent times the 
Bnglish equivalent has come to mean: (1) in 
some economic determinists, ineffectual thoughts 
as opposed to causally efficacious behavior, (2) 
any set of general ideas or philosophical pro¬ 
gram.— 

Ideo-motor Action: (Gr- eidos, idea-f-motus, 
motion) Bodily action directly induced by the 
prevalence of an idea in the mind and consid¬ 
ered by W. James as the basis of volition. (See 
"Wm James, The Frinciptes of Psychology^ Vol- 
II, pp. 522 ff.)— JL.W. 

Idio-psychological Ethics: Ethics based on the 
inner facts of conscience, as contrasted with 
hetero—psychological ethics, or ethics based on 
mental categories other than the conscience. In¬ 
troduced as terms into ethics by J. Martineau 
(1805-1899) in 1885.—y.AT.F. 

Idol; (Gr. eidolon, and Lat. idolum, image or 
likeness) Democritus (5th c. B.C.) tried to ex¬ 
plain sense perception by means of the emission 
of little particles (^eidola) from the sense object. 
This theory and the term, idolunt^ are known 
throughout the later middle ages, but in a 
pejorative sense, as indicating a sort of ^^second¬ 
hand” knowledge. G. Bruno is usually credited 
with the earliest Latin use of the term to name 
that which leads philosophers into error, but 
this is an unmerited honor. The most famous 
usage occurs in F. Bacon’s Nownt. Organtm^ I, 
39-68, where the four chief causes of human 
error in philosophy and science are called: the 
Idols of the Tribe (weakness of understanding 
in the whole human race), of the Cave (indi¬ 
vidual prejudices and mental defects), of the 
Forum (faults of language in the communica¬ 
tion of ideas), and of the Theatre (faults aris¬ 
ing from received systems of philosophy). A 
very similar teaching* without the term, idol, 
had been developed by Grosseteste and Roger 
Bacon in the 13 th century.— VA~B* 

Ignorance: (Lat. not naseere^ to become 
acquainted with) Partial or complete absence of 
knowledge.— A,C.B. 

Ignoratio elenchi: The fallacy of irrelevance, 
i.e., of proving a conclusion which is other than 
that required or which does not contradict the 
thesis which it was undertaken to refute. A~ C* 

I knan : The “one thread” or central principle 
that runs through the teachings of Confucius. 
See Chung yung. This is interpreted as: 

(a) The Confuclan doctrine of being true to 
•he principles of one’s nature (chung) and the 
benevolent exercise of them in relation to others 
(shu), by Confucius’ pupil, Tseng Tzu. 

(b) The central principle of centrality and 
harmony (chung yung) by which all human 
affairs and natural phenomena may be under¬ 
stood. (Early Confucianism.) 

(c) ‘*Man and things forming one organic 
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unit},*’ there being’ no discrimination between 
the self and the non-self- (Ch’eng* I-ch*uan, 
1033-1107.) 

(d) Sincerity (ch’eng-), which is the way of 
Hea\en 9 indestructible, by which all things are 
in their proper places. Sincerity is the thread 
that runs through all alfairs and things> and 
being true to the principles of one’s nature and 
the bene\olent exercise of them in relation to 
others is the way to try to be sincere. (Chu 
Hsi, 1130-1200.) 

(e) The <*one” is the Great Ultimate in gen- 
eial and the ‘^thread” is the Great Ultimate In 
each thing. (Chu Hsi.)—M/.T-C'. 

Illative: Having to do with inference.— A.C, 
Illicit importance, fallacy of: The mistake of 
assuming that because a propobition is self- 
evident, it is therefore important.— H^H^ 

Illicit process of the major: In the categorical 
s>llogi 5 m iLogic, formal, § 5), the conclusion 
cannot be a proposition E or O unless the major 
term appears in its premiss as distributed —i-e., as 
subject of a proposition A or E, or the predicate 
of a proposition E or O. Violation of this rule 
is the fallacy of illicit process of the tna^or^ 

— A.C. 

Illicit process of the minor: In the categorical 
syllogism Oogtc, formal, § 5), the conclusion 
cannot be a proposition A ox E unless the minor 
term appears in Its premiss as distributed —i.e-, as 
the subject of a proposition A or E, or the 
predicate of a proposition E or O. Violation 
of this rule Is the fallacy of ilUcU process of the 
fftino tj—^A . C. 

Illamination : Source of contemplation 3 trans¬ 
figuration of emotional life for the attainment 
of measure and harmony (Schleiermacher). 

— L.V. 

Illusion: (Lat. in -f- ludere, to play) An illusion 
of sense is an erroneous perception arising from 
a misinterpretation of data of sense because they 
are produced under unusual conditions of per¬ 
ception, physical, physiological or psychological. 
Illusion contrasts with hallucination in which 
the sensuous ingredients are totally absent. See 
Delusion; Hallucination. — L.W. 

Illusionism: The view that the spatial-temporal 
external world is merely a veil of mSya, a 
phantasmagoria. Not only is everything illusion, 
deception, appearance, but existence itself has 
no real value, (Schopenhauer.)— 

Image; (Lat. imago, likeness) A sensory quality 
reinstated by the mind in the absence of sensory 
stimulation.— L,W. 

Medietfal'. Image and Similitude are frequent¬ 
ly used by the medieval scholars. Neither of 
them needs mean copy. Sometimes the terms are 
nearly synonymous with sign in general. The , 
alteration of the sense organs when affected by 
some external object is an image of the lattei 
{^species sensihiU^\ SO is the memory image or 
phantasm. The intelligible species resulting from 
the operation of the active intellect on the 
phantasm is not less an image of the universal 
nature than the concept and the word expressing 
the latter is. Images in the strict sense of copies 
or pictures are only a particular case of image or 


similitude in general. The idea that Scholasticism 
believed that the mind contains literally ‘‘copies” 
of the objective world is mistaken interpietation 
due to misunderstanding of the terms.— A. 
Imageless Thought: Conceptual meanings not 
embodied in sensuous imagery. The existence of 
imageless thought was a subject of controversy 
among American and German psychologists 
about 1910, imageless thought was affirmed by 
Kulpe, and Biihler, but was rejected by Tit- 
chener-— L.W. 

Imagination: Imagination designates a mental 
process consisting of: (a) The revival of sense 
images derived from earlier perceptions (the 
reproductive imagination), and (b) the com¬ 
bination of these elementary images into new 
unities (the creative or productive imagination.) 
The creative imagination is of two kinds: (a) 
the fancy which is relatively spontaneous and 
uncontioiled, and (b) the constructive imagina¬ 
tion, exemplified in science, invention and phi¬ 
losophy which is controlled by a dominant plan 
or purpose.— L.W. 

Imitation: In aesthetics, the general theory that 
artistic creation is primarily an imitative or 
revelatory process, and the work of art an 
imitation or representation. Such theories hold 
that the artist discovers, and in his work imi¬ 
tates, real Forms, and not physical objects ^ 
art is conceived as a revelation of a spiritual 
realm, and so as the exhibition of the essential 
character of the particular object represented. 
The work of art reveals adequately the essence 
which the physical thing manifests inadequately. 
In modern express!onistic theory, imitation Is 
conceived as servile reproduction of obvious ex¬ 
ternal qualities, a mere copying of a particular, 
and so is denounced.— 

Immanence: (late Lat. Immanere, to remain in) 
The state of being immanent, present, or in 
dwelling. 1. In Medieval Scholasticism a cause 
is immanent whose effects are excluai within 
the agent, as opposed to transient. 2. For Kant 
the immanent is experiential as opposed to non- 
experiential or transcendent. 3. In modern 
metaphysics and theology immanence signifies 
presence (of essence, being, power, etc.), as op¬ 
posed to absence. According to pantheism the 
essence of God or th Absolute is completely 
immanent in the world, ue. is identical with it. 
According to Deism Cod is essentially absent or 
transcendent from the world. According to im¬ 
manent theism He is both immanent (in pres¬ 
ence and activity) and transcendent (in essence) 
with respect to it. Mysticism in its broadest 
sense posits the mutual immanence of the human 
the divine.— W.E. 

ifimanence philosophy: In Germany an ideal¬ 
istic type of philosophy represented by Wilhelm 
Schuppe (1836-1913), which combines elements 
of British empiricism, Kant, and Fichte. It re¬ 
jects any non-conscious thing-in-ltself, and iden¬ 
tifies the Real with consciousness considered as 
an inseparable union of the “I” and its objects. 
The categories are restricted to identity-differ¬ 
ence and causally. To the extent that the con¬ 
tent of finite consciousness is common to all or 
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**trans- 5 ubjectivc’’ it is posited as the object of to deduce immortalitp’ from properties of the 

a World Consciousness or Bett)usstse%n ZJeber^ soul such as simplicity^ independence of the 

haupt. Consequently the World is ‘‘immanent” body, its knowledge of eternal truths etc- 

in each £nite consciousness rather than essen- (b) Valuat^of^l anA f?%orat ar^umeitts seek 

tially transcendent.— W,L. to derive the immortality of the soul from its 

Immanent and Transient Activity: In lo^ic, supreme worth or as a presupposition of its 

the activity of the mind which produces no effect moral nature. 

upon the object of knowledge is called imma- (c) Empirical argumenCs which adduce as 

nenti that which does have such an effect is evidence of immortality, automatic writing*, 

called transient (or transitive). According to mediumship and other spiritualistic phenomena. 

Kant, the immanent use of the understanding ^ ^ 

is valid, since it deals only with subject-matter Immutability! Changelessness, or the state or 
furnished by the senses; while the transcendent quality of not being susceptible to any altera- 

effort to conceive of things as they are in them- tion. An attribute of God denoting that His 

selves is illegitimate. In Christian theology, nature is essentially incapable of any Internal 

Jesus was created by an immanent act, and the change whatsoever.— 

world by a transient act-— Impersonalism : The mechanistic conception of 
Immanent Theism: Doctrine that God is both unconditional regularity of nature in me- 

immanent and transcendent with respect to the chanics, physics, and the sciences of the living 

World. This view differs from Pantheism (q-v.) organism. Opposite of Personalism.- R.T.F. 

by denying that God’s essence is identical with Implication: See Lo^ic^ formal, §§ 1, 3; S/rici 


that of the World.— W.L. 

Immaterialism : Doctrine of the non-existence of 
material or corporeal reality. Pure Idealism. 

— W.L. 

Immateriality: (Scholastic) Immaterial substances 
are the human soul and the subsistent forms, 
the angels. The rational faculties of the human 
soul, intellect and will are called immaterial 
and believed to need no bodily organ for their 
performances, although they depend on the 
senses for their activities. Their immateriality 
is proved by their capacity of becoming cog¬ 
nizant of the universals and of reflection on 
their own performances.— R.A, 

Immediacy: (Lat. in medius, middle) Im¬ 
mediacy is used In two senses; 

(a) Contrasted with representation, immediacy 
is the direct presence to the mind of the object 
of knowledge. See Presentational immediacy^ 

(b) Contrasted with mediation, immediacy 
consists in the absence or minimal and sub¬ 
merged presence of inference, interpretation and 
construction in any process of knowledge. In 
this sense perception and memory are relatively 
immediate whereas scientific and philosophical 
theories are mediate.— EJW, 

Immediate inference: See Eogic, formal, §4. 

Immoralism: Moral indifference; in general the 
combating of traditional morality. (Nietzsche.) 

— 

Immortality: (Lat. in -f- mortalis, mortal) The 
doctrine that the soul or personality of man 
survives the death of the body. The two prin¬ 
cipal conceptions of immortality are; (a) tern- 
poral immortality, the Indefinite continuation of 
the individual mind after death and (b) efer~ 
nity, ascension of the soul to a higher plane of 
timelessness. 

Immortality is properly speaking restricted to 
post-existence (survival after death) but is ex¬ 
tended by the theory of transmigration of souls. 
(See Metempsychosis) to include pre-existence 
(life before birth). 

The arguments for immortality fall into four 
groups* 

(a) Metaphysical armaments which attempt 


implication^ 

Importation: The form of valid inference of the 
propositional calculus from A [B ^ C] to 
AB C. The lato of importation is the theo¬ 
rem of the propositional calculus: 

[p => =» r]] =* [pq => r]. A. C. 

Imposition: In Scholastic logic, grammatical 
terms such as noun, pronoun, wrb, tense^ con* 
jugation were classed as terms of second im¬ 
position, other terms as of first imposition. The 
latter were subdivided into terms of first and 
second intention (q. v.).—d.C. 

Impredicative definition: Poincare, in a pro¬ 
posed resolution (1906) of the paradoxes of 
Burali-Forti and Richard (see Paradoxes, logs- 
cal), introduced the principle that, in making a 
definition of a particular member of any class, 
no reference should be allowed to the totality 
of members of that class. Definitions in viola¬ 
tion of this principle were called impredicathre 
(.non predicatpues) and were held to involve a 
vicious circle. 

The prohibition against Impredicative defini¬ 
tion was incorporated by Russell into his rami¬ 
fied theory of types (1908) and is now usually 
identified with the restriction to the ramified 
theory of types xoithout the axiom of redudhil- 
/ry. (Poincar^ however, never made his prin¬ 
ciple exact and may have Intended, vaguely, a 
less severe restriction than this—as indeed some 
passages in later writings would indicate.) 

A. C. 

H. Poincar6, Las mashimatiquts et la loaiqucM 
Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale, vol. 14 
(1906). pp. 294-317- R. Camap. Tie Logical 
Syntax of Language, New York and London. 1937. 

Impression: Act or process of affecting; effect or 
influence of such, especially ps 3 rchological; im¬ 
mediate or momentaiy effect; stimulation of 
neural processes apart from its effect; immediate 
effect in consciousness of neural stimulation; 
immediate, uninterpreted datum of consciousness, 
especially of aesthetic objects; sensuous image; 
relatively vivid perceptual datum as against a 
fainter idea. See Hume* — M*T*K* 

Impressionism : As a general artistic movement, 
the theory that art should strive only to reveal 
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the felt quality of an object, scene, or event 5 i-e- 
the total effect that it creates in the artist. 
Specifically in painting, the general Idea under¬ 
lying practice is to render the immediate visual 
appearance of the object, independently of its 
physical structure and its meaning for the mind. 
Emphasis is placed on capturing ephemeral sur¬ 
face aspects of things as disclosed by changes in 
light, neglecting any supposed real thing ^hich 
undergoes these changes and underlies these 
aspects.— 

In and for itself; (Ger. an und fur sich) An sich 
is the given primary, latent, undeveloped im¬ 
mediacy. The bare intrinsic and inherent essence 
of an object. Fur sich is a greater, developed 
Intensity of Immediacys an object genuinely in¬ 
dependent either of consciousness or of other 
things; something for itself. Xn and for itself 
belongs to the Absolute alone. Its asserted in¬ 
dependence is the developed result of its nature 
and as a system of internal relations it is inde¬ 
pendent of external relations.— H,H, 

Incomplete symbol: A symbol (or expression) 
-which has no meaning in isolation but which 
may occur as a constituent part in, and con¬ 
tribute to the meaning of, an expression which 
does have a meaning. Thus—as ordinarily em¬ 
ployed—a terminal parenthesis ) is an incom¬ 
plete symbol; likewise the letter X which ap¬ 
pears in the notation for functional abstraction 
(q. V.) ; etc. 

An expression A Introduced by contextual defi^ 
nition —by a definition which construes 
particular kinds of expressions containing A, as 
abbreviations or substitutes for certain expres¬ 
sions not containing A, but provides no such 
construction for A itself—^£s an incomplete sym¬ 
bol in this sense. In Principia Maihematica, 
notations for classes, and descriptions (more 
correctly, notations which serve some of the 
purposes that would be served by notations for 
classes and by descriptions) are introduced in 
this way by contextual definition. A* C. 

Whitehead and Russell* Principia Mathtmatica, 
vol. 1 . 

Inconceivability: The property of being some¬ 
thing that is unthinkable. Having self-contra¬ 
dictory properties such that mental representa¬ 
tion IS impossible. In metaphysics, Herbert 
Spencer’s criterion of truth, that when the denial 
of a proposition is incapable of being conceived 
the proposition is to be accepted as necessary or 
true- Syu. with Inconceptible, — J.2CF. 

Inconsistency: As applied to logistic systems, the 
opposite of consistency (q* v.). 

A set of propositional functions is inconsistent 
If there is some propositional function such that 
their conjunction formally implies (see Lo£ic^ 
formal^ § 3) both it and its negation. 

A set of sentences is inconsistent if there Is 
some sentence A such that there is a valid in¬ 
ference from them to A and also from them to 

If the notion of possibility is admitted, in the 
^nse of a modality (see Modality, and Strict 
implication'^, a set of propositions may be said 
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to be inconsistent if their conjunction is impos¬ 
sible.— 

Incontinence: (Gr. akrasia) Moral condition of 
a person unable to control his bodily desires by 
rational principles. The incontinent man is 
distinguished from the licentious in that in the 
one case there is a conflict between bodily de¬ 
sires and rational choice and in the other case 
not (Aristotle).— G.R.M. 

Indefinite potentiality, error of: Inadequate 
analysis of causation.— H^H, 

Independence: In a set of postulates for a 

mathematical discipline (see Mathemattes), a 
particular postulate is said to be independent if 
it cannot be proved as a consequence of the 
others. A non-independent postulate is thus 
superfluous, and should be dropped. 

In a logistic system (q. v-), a primitive for¬ 
mula or a primitive rule of inference may be 
said to be independent If there are theorems of 
the system w'hich would cease to be theorems 
upon omission of the primitive formula or 
primitive rule of inference.— A^C, 

Indeterminism: (Lat. in determinatus, pp. of 
determinare) Theory that volitional decisions 
are in certain cases independent of antecedent 
physiological and psychological causation. See 
Pree’^Willy JDetermtnism .-^Z». W, 

Index; (Lat. indicare, to indicate) A directing 
sign; that which indicates. Employed by C. S. 
Peirce (1839-1914) in logic, or semiotic, as 
that sign which refers to an object by virtue of 
being affected by it. See: Sign* —J.AT.F. 

Indian Aesthetics; Art in India is one of the 
most diversified subjects. Sanskrit silpa included 
all crafts, fine art, architecture and ornament, 
dancing, acting, music and even coquetry. Be¬ 
hind all these endeavors is a deeprooted sense 
of absolute values derived from Indian philoso¬ 
phy (q-v.) which teaches the incarnation of the 
divine (Elrsil^a, Shiva, Buddha), the transitori¬ 
ness of life (cf. samsdra)^ the symbolism and 
conditional nature of the phenomenal (cf. 
mayo). Love of splendour and exaggerated 
greatness, dating back to Vedic (q-v.) times 
mingled with a grand simplicity in the concep¬ 
tion of ultimate being and a keen perception 
and nature observation. The latter is illustrated 
in examples of verlsimilous execution in sculp¬ 
ture and painting, the detailed description in a 
wealth of drama and story material, and the 
universal love of simile. With an urge for ex¬ 
pression associated itself the metaphysical in'Its 
practical and seemingly other-worldly aspects 
and, aided perhaps by the exigencies of climate, 
yielded the grotesque as illustrated by the cave 
temples of Ellora and Elephanta, the apparent 
barbarism of female ornament covering up all 
organic beauty, the exaggerated, symbol-laden 
representations of divine and thereanthropic be¬ 
ings, a music with minute subdivisions of scale, 
and the like. As Indian philosophy is dominated 
by a monistic, Vedantic (q-v.) outlook, so in 
Indian esthetics we can notice the prevalence 
of an introvert unitary, soul-centric, self-in¬ 
tegrating tendency that treats the empirical sug-** 
gestively and by way of simile, trying to stylize 
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the natural in form, beha\ior, and expression. 
The popular belief in ihe immanence as 'uell as 
transcendence of the Absolute precludes thus 
the possibility of a complete naturalism or imi¬ 
tation. The vhole ranjg'e of Indian art therefore 
demands a sharing* and re-creation of absolute 
values glimpsed by the artist and professedly 
communicated imperfectly. Rules and discus¬ 
sions of the '\arious aspects of art may be 
found in the Silpa-sastras, 'while theoretical 
treatments are available in such w orks as the 
Dasarupa in dramatics, the Nrtya-sastras in 
dancing, the Sukranitisara in the relation of 
art to state craft, etc. Periods and infiuenceb of 
Indian art, such as the Buddhist, ICushan, Gupta, 
e^, may be consulted in any history of Indian 

X^Jniilxan Hthics: Ethical speculations are inherent 
in Indian philosophy ^q.v.) with its concepts of 
karmay moksa^ a^nanda (q.v.). Belief in 
salvation is universal, hence optimism rather 
than pessimism is prevalent even though one’s 
own life is sometimes treated contemptuously, 
fatalism is embraced or the doctrine of non¬ 
attachment and desirelessness is subscribed to- 
Social institutions, thoughts, and habits in India 
are interdependent with the theoiy of karma 
and the belief in universal law and order (cf. 
dharma). For instance, caste exists because 
dharma is inviolable> man is born into his 
circumstances because he reaps what he has 
sown. Western influence, in changing Indian 
institutions, will eventually also modify Indian 
ethical theories. All the same, great moral 
sensitiveness is not lacking, rather much the 
contrary, as is proven by the voluminous story 
and didactic fable literature which has also 
acted on the West. Hindu moral conscience is 
evident from the ideals of womanhood (sym¬ 
bolized in Sita).of loyalty (symbolized in Hanu- 
man), of kindness to all living beings (cf. 
akifhsd)^ of tolerance (the racial and religious 
hotchpotch which is India being an eloquent 
witness), the great respect for the samnydsin 
(who, as a member of the Brahman caste has 
precedence over the royal or military). Critics 
confuse—and the wretched conduct of some 
Hindus confimn the in distinction—practical mor¬ 
ality with the fearless statements of metaphysics 
pursued with relentless logic ‘^beyond good and 
evil.” 

^Periods of despondency and inactivity or even 
degeneracy and depravity in India have kept 
pace With disastrous political developments. But 
a joy in life’s pursuits is evident from the 
earliest Vedic period and is to be traced in the 
multifariousncss of Indian culture and the color¬ 
ful Indian histoiy itself which has left the 
Hindus one of the ancient races still virile among 
nations and capable of assimilation without it¬ 
self becoming extinct. Happiness may be en¬ 
joyed even in the severest penance and asceti¬ 
cism for which India is noted, while a certain 
concomitant heroism seems undeniable. 

The ethical teachings of the Bhagavad Gita 
(q-v.), of the various religio-philosophical 
groups, of the Bnddhists and Jainaa of Gratipr 


India, are high; but if such ideals ha\e not 
been attained generaUy in piactice, or even if 
repulsive and cruel iituals and hnga worship 
are prevalent, such phenomena are understand¬ 
able if we consider the 340 millions ot teeming 
humanity within the fold of Hinduism, from 
aborigines to a Gandhi, Tagore, and Sir Raman. 
Treatises dealing with practical morality are 
very numerous. They may be classed into those 
of^ a purely religious leaning among which we 
might count all religio-philosophical literature 
of the Vedic and non-Vedic tradition, including 
drama and epic literature, and those that deal 
speciflcally with practices of the nature of self- 
culture (cf. Yoga), religious observances (sacri¬ 
fice, priest-craft, rites, ceremonies, etc.), house¬ 
hold afiairs and duties (Grhyasutras), and the 
scieq^ of polity and government (Ar^as^stras). 

Indian Philosophy: General name designating a 

if plethora of more or less systematic thinking 
born and cultivated in the geographic region of 
India among the Hindus who represent an 
amalgamation of adventitious and indigenous 
peoples, but confined at first exclusively to the 
caste-conscious Indo-germanic conquerors of the 
lands of the Indus and Ganges. Its beginnings 
are lost in the dim past, while a distinct emer¬ 
gence in tangible form is demonstrable from 
about 1000 B.C. Hindu idiosyncrasies are re¬ 
sponsible for our inability to date with any 
degree of accuracy many of the systems, schools, 
and philosophers, or in some cases even to refer 
to the latter by name. Inasmuch as memory, 
not writing, has been universally favored in 
India, an aphoristic form (cf. sutra")^ subtended 
bv copious commentaries, give Indian Phlloso- 
its distinctive appearance. The medium is 
Sanskrit and the dialects derived from it. There 
are translations in all major Asiatic and Euro¬ 
pean languages. The West became familiar with 
It when philologists discovered during last cen¬ 
tury the importance of Sanskrit. As a type of 
thinking employing unfamiliar conceptions and 
a terminology fluctuating in meaning (cf., e.g., 
rasaiy^ it is distinct from Western speculations. 
Several peaks have been reached in the past, 
yet Indian Philosophy does not cease to act 
fructifyingly upon the present mind in India as 
elsewhere. Various factions advance conflicting 
claims as to the value of Indian speculation, 
because interpretations have not as yet become 
standardized* Textual criticism is now making 
strides, but with varying successes. Among 
larger histories of Indian Philosophy may be 
mentioned those of Deussen, 0as Gupta, Bel- 
valkar and Ranade, and Radhakrishnan- 

Philosophic speculations, heavily shrowded by 
^'pre-logical” and tymbollc language, started 
with the poetic, ritualistic Vedas (q-v.), luxuriat¬ 
ing in polytheism and polyanthropoism, was then 
fostered by the Brahman caste in treatises called 
Aranyakas (q.v.) and BrShmanaa (q-v.) and 
strongly promoted by members of the ruling 
caste who instituted philosophic congresses in 
which peripatetic teachers and women participated, 
ami of which we know through the Upanishads 
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fq.v.). Latw* Indian Philosophy 

articulated itself organically into systems forming 
the nucleus for such famous schools as the 

Mimamsa and Vedanta, SaAkhya and Yoga, 

NySya and Vaisefika, and those of Buddhism 
and Jainism (all of -which see). Numerous 
other philosophic and quasi philosophic systems 
are found in the epic literature and elsewhere 
(cf., e.g., Shaktism, Shivaism, Tnka, Vishnuism), 
or remain to be discovered. Much needs to be 
translated by competent philosophers. 

All Indian doctrines orient themselves by Ae 
Vedas, accepting or rejecting their authority. In 
luring from materialism to acosmism and ni¬ 
hilism, from physiologism to spiritualism, real¬ 
ism to idealism, monism to pluralism, atheism 
and pantheism, Hindus believe they have e*- 
hausted all possible philosophic attitudes (cf. 
dariaaai, -which they feel supplement rather 
exclude each other. A uni\eraal feature is 
the fusion of religion, metaphysics, ethics and 
psychology, due to the universal acceptance of 
a psycho-physicallsm, further exemplified in the 
typical doctrines of karma and samsara^ (q^.)- 
Rigorous logi(^ is nevertheless applied in theo¬ 
logy where metaphysics passes into eschatology 
(cf., e.g., *i) and the generally accepted belief 
in the cyclic nature of the cosmos oscillating 
between sfsA (“throwing out”) and j^alaya 
(dissolution) of the absolute reality (cf. dbhasa), 
and in psychology, where epistemology seeks 
practical outlets in Yoga (q.v.). With a genius 
for abstraction, thinkers were and are almost 
invariably hedonistically motivated by the «- 
sire to overcome the evils of existence in the 
hope of attaining liberation (cf, inoksa) and 
everlasting bliss (cf, 

Indifferents: (Gr. adiaphora) In Stoic ethics 

those things which are in themselves neither 
good nor bad, as producing neither virtue nor 
vice 9 such as life, health, pleasure,^ beauty, 
wealth, noble birth, and their contraries* The 
Stoics further distinguished between indifferents 
that are to be preferred (proegmena) and those 
that are not to be preferred (apopyoegmena). 
The former, though not goods, have a certain 
value and are the objects of natural inclination. 

— G.RM 

Indirect proof: See RedueHo ad ahsurdutn, 

Indiscemibles, Principle of: (Lat. indiscerni- 
bilis, indistinguishable) In the philosophy of 
X«eibniz iJMLofiadoXog,*a^ IX 5 Nquv* Essays^ II, 
22 ), no two monads can be exactly alike. 

Individual: In formal logic, the tndMduals form 
the first or lowest type of RusselPs hierarchy^ of 
types. In the Rrtneipia MathetnaHca of White- 
head and Russell, individuals arc “defined as 
whatever is neither a proposition nor a func¬ 
tion.** It is unnecessary, however, to give the 
word any such special significance, and for 
many purposes it is better (as is often done) to 
take the individuals to he an arbitrary—or an 
arbitrary infinite—domain $ or any particular 
well-defined domain may be taken as the domain 
of individuals, according to the purpose in 
hand. When used in this way, the term dotnat-n 
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of tn.dt^tdval5 may be taken as synonymous with 
the term u-ntverse of dtscourse (in the sense of 
Boole) which is employed in connection with 
the algebra of classes. See Logicj formal, §§ 3, 
6, 7. d. C. 

Individualism: The doctrine that emphasizes the 
reality of the individual and concrete. Differs 
from Personalism (q.v.)—JR.T.F. 

In political philosophy, the doctrine that the 
state exists for the individual, not mce versa. 
In political economy, latsse^ fa$re system of 
competition. 

Individual Psychology: (a) In the widest sense, 
individual psychology is one of the major de¬ 
partments of psychology, comparable to such 
other major subdivisions as expeiimental psy¬ 
chology, abnormal psychology, comparative psy¬ 
chology, etc. It is the branch of psychology 
devoted to the investigation of mental varia¬ 
tions among individuals and includes such topics 
as: character and temperament (see Chaiacier- 
ology) mental types, genius, criminality, intelli¬ 
gence, testing, etc. Attention was first diiected 
to individual diffeiences by Francis Galton 
(^Hereditary Gemus, 1869). Galton’s method 
was applied to mental deficiency by Dugdale 
(The Jukes, 1877) and Galton himself extended 
the same type of inquiry to free association and 
Imagery in Inqutfies iitto Humai% Faculty ^ 
1883. A more recent contribution to individual 
psychology is CatCelPs American Men of Science 
(1906). 

(b) In a somewhat more restricted sense, in¬ 
dividual psychology, in contrast to folk psy¬ 
chology, group psychology or social psychology 
is the investigation of the individual considered 
—80 far as possible—^apart from the influence 
of the social group of which he is a member. 

(c) Finally the term “individual” psychology 
has been appropriated by a special school of 
analytic psychology (see PsyehoarMlysis'i, namely 
that of Alfred Adler. See A- Adler, Problems of 
NeurosiSi E- Wcxbcrg, Individual Psychology, 

— L.W. 

Individuation: The constitution of a reality as a 
singular member of a species. In the context 
of the matter and form theory it is difficult to 
explain how either prime matter (which is in 
itself the same in all physical things), or sub¬ 
stantial form (which is ^e same in all mem¬ 
bers of the same species), can be the cause or 
principle of individuality. See Thomism, Scotism, 
Siuaresitanism, for various explanations.— 

Indriya: (Skr.) One of five or more sensory 
functions or ‘^senses**, conceived generally in 
Indian philosophy kinetically as powers sub¬ 
servient to manas (q.v.). A common division is 
into the quintads of karmendriyas (q.v.) and 
indnendriyas ( s .v.)JC-F* 

Induction: (Lat. in and ducere, to lead in) i-e., 
to lead into the field of attention a number of 
observed particular facts as ground for a gen¬ 
eral assertion. “Perfect” induction is assertion 
concerning all the entities of a collection on 
the basis of examination of each and every one 
of them. The conclusion sums up but docs not 
go beyond the facts observed. Ordinarily, how- 
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e\er, ‘"Indi-ction” is used to mean ampliative 
inference as distinguished from explicative j i.e-, 
it is the sort of inference which attempts to 
reach a concldsion concerning all the members 
of a class from cbser\atlon of only some of 
them. Conclusions inducti\ e in this sense are 
only probable, in greater or less degree accord¬ 
ing to the precautions taken in selecting the 
e\Ideace for them. Induction is conceived by 
J. S. Mill, and generally, as essentially an 
evidencing process^ but Whewell conceives it as 
essentially discovery, viz., disco\ ery of some con¬ 
ception, not extracted from the set of particular 
facts obser\ed, but ne\ertheless capable of ‘'col¬ 
ligating” them, i.e., of expressing them all at 
once, (or, better stated, of making it possible 
to deduce them). For example, Kepler’s state¬ 
ment that die orbit of Mars is an ellipse repre¬ 
sented the discovery by him that the concep¬ 
tion of the ellipse “colligated” all the obser\ed 
positions of Mars. Mill’s view of induction di¬ 
rectly fits the process of empirical generaliza¬ 
tions that of Whewell, rather the theoretical, 
explanatory part of the task of science. Charles 
Peirce, viewing induction as generalization, con¬ 
trasts it not only with inference from antecedent 
to consequent (“deduction”) but also with in¬ 
ference from consequent to antecedent, called by 
him “hypothesis” (also called by him “abduc¬ 
tion” (q.v.), but better termed “diagnosis). 

— 

Induction, complete or mathematical: See 
Recursion- 

In esse, in intellectu, in re: Medieval Latin 
expressions of which the first signi£es, in being, 
in existences the second, in the intellect, espe¬ 
cially as a general idea formed by the process of 
abstraction5 the third, in a really existing thing 
outside the mind. One may add that in the 
TKatter of is the commonly known signification 
of the third.— J-J.R- 

Inference: (Lat. in + ferre, to bear) The process 
of reasoning whereby starting from one or more 
propositions accepted as true, the mind passes 
to another proposition or propositions whose 
truth is believed to be involved in the truth of 
the former. Inference is a psychological process 
connecting propositions asserted to be^true and 
is to he distinguished from implication, the 
logical relation which holds between the same 
propositions when the inference is valid. An 
inference is valid when a genuine implicati\e^ 
relation holds between the propositions j invalid 
when there is no such implicative relation. In¬ 
ference is deductive or inductive according as 
the underlying logic is deduction (see Deduc¬ 
tion) or induction (see Induction)- W. B. 
Joseph, An Introduction to Logic, L- S. Steb- 
bing, Modem Introduction to Logics J. Cook 
Wilson, Statement and Inference, B- Bosanquet, 
Implication and Linear Inference--^—L-W, 

See Logic, formal and Falid inference. 

In fieri: (in Scholasticism) A thing is said to be 
in fieri when it is beginning to be, but is not yet 
complete. It is said to be in facto when it exists 
completely in the nature of things with those 
constituent parts with which it remains. Thus 


a picture is tn fieri, when the painter is painting 
the canvas, but it is said to be tn facto when 

the picture has already been painted.- H-G, 

Infima species: The lowest species of a classi¬ 
fication. In Aristotle, the individual.— R.BAV. 
Infinite: Opposite of finite (q. v.), as applied to 
classes, cardinal and ordinal numbers, sequences, 
etc. See further Cardinal numberi Limit. — A-C~ 
Tnfimtesinml : In a phraseology which is logically 
inexact but nevertheless common, an infinitesimal 
is a quantity, or a variable, whose limit is 0 . 
Thus in considering tlie limit of fi^x) as x ap¬ 
proaches c, if this limit is 0 the “quantity” fi^x) 
may be said to be an infinitesimal 3 or in consid¬ 
ering the limit of /(x) as a: approaches 0 , the 
“quantity” a: may he said to be an infinitesimal. 

(See the article limit.') - A.C. 

Infinity: An endless extent of space, time, or any 
series. Is usually conceived negativ ely, as hav¬ 
ing no termination, may be conceived positiv^elv, 
in respect to reality as actually extending with¬ 
out end.— R.B-W. 

Infinity, axiom of: See Logic, formal^ §§ 6 , 9 . 
Ingression: According to A. N. Whitehead, par¬ 
ticipation of potentialities in the creation of 
complex actualities; “a concretion—that is, a 
growing together—of diverse elements.” 

Innate Ideas: (Lat. innatis, inborn) The power 
of understanding given in the very nature of 
mind. Such ideas are spoken of as a priori- 
Ideas which are inborn and come with the mind 
at birth, such as God or immortality. More 
generally, ideas which all men as human and 
rational, necessarily and universally possess. 

Locke’s arguments against Descartes’ belief 
in innate ideas (cf. Assay on the Human Under¬ 
standing, hk. I) were the target of Leibniz’s 
Noweaux Essais, 1701 (publ. in 1765),— M.F- 
Innatism: (Lat. in + natus, inborn) A theory 
of philosophy in which ideas, or principles, are 
considered to be present in the mind at birth, 
either fully formed or requiring some additional 
experience for their complete formulation. 

— V,J.3- 

Inner sense: The capacity of feeling immediately, 
(i-e- unconditioned by the knowledge of prin¬ 
ciples, causes, or advantages) the beauty and 
harmony (or their opposites) of material objects. 
(Francis Hutcheson.)— K.E.G, 

Innervation, Sensation of: (Lat. in + nervus, 
nerve) Sensation accompanying the efferent 
nerve currents which discharge from the central 
nervous system into the muscles. The existence 
of such a sensation has been much disputed by 
psychologists. (See W- James, The Principles 
of Psychology, Vol- II, pp. 498 S.) — L-JV- 
Insolubilia: See Paradoxes, logical. 

Inspection: (Lat. inspection, from inspectus, pp. 
of inspicere, to look into) Rudimentary knowl¬ 
edge of qualities and relations betw^een qualities 
as given in immediate experience, (see Presenta¬ 
tional Immediacy) in contradistinction to per¬ 
ception, memoiy. Introspection and other higher 
cognitive processes which are conversant not 
with qualities but with objects.— L,W, 
Institutions: (Lat. instituere, to cause to stand) 
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(a) Establishments. Relatively permanent group 
behavior patterns or established social practices, 
as distinguished from temporary practices or 
patterns. 

(b) Socially established behavior patterns, au- 
thorjtati\'ely or legally enforced, as distinguished 
from Folkways which are merely taken-for- 
granted common but uncompelled ways of be¬ 
havior and as distinguished from “mores” which 
are enforced by group opinion rather than by 
legally authorized means.— A.J.B. 

Instrumentalism: Sec Pragtnatis}7i. 

Instrumental theory: The mind is a substance 
existentially independent of the body, either 
existing prior to the body, or after the destruc¬ 
tion of the body- (Broad.)- HAI. 

Instrumental value: See Value^ InsitumeniaL 

jQte^ral: A whole composed of parts. Belonging 
to a whole as one of its parts- Anything com¬ 
posed of distinguishable parts. Complete, un¬ 
touched. In mathematics, related to integers 5 
the result of integration.—7.A..F. 

Integration: (Lat. integrare, to make whole) The 
act of making a whole out of parts- In mathe¬ 
matics, a limiting process which may be de¬ 
scribed in vague terms as summing up an 
infinite number of infinitesimals, part of the 
calculus. In psychology, the combination of 
psycho-physical elements into a complex unified 
organization. In cosmology, the synthetic philos¬ 
ophy of Spencer holds that the evolutionary 
process is marked by two movements: integra¬ 
tion and differentiation- Integration consists in 
the development of more and more complex 
organizations. Inverse of: differentiation (q-v.). 

— J.K.F. 

Intellect: (Lat. intellectus from intellegere, to 
understand) The cognitive faculty of the mind 
as it operates at higher abstract and conceptual 
levels.— LJW. 

St- Augustine distinguished the intellect 
from reason; alitid intellectus y alitid 

ratio. Intellection would be impossible without 
reason: Intel!igere non valetnuSy nisi ratio7iem 
hahearnus. The intellect is the soul itself: Non 
enitn aliqutd aliud est quani atiitna, sed illiquid 
animae est intellectus. It rules the soul: In^- 
tellecius anifnarn re git, ad ipsam an imam perii'- 
nens. Sometimes the intellectus is called intelli^ 
gentia* Both the intellect and reason are innate 
in the mind; mens cut ratio ct inielUgcntia 
naiuraliter inest. Reason seeks knowledge or 
science, scientia, w’hile the intellect, which is 
higher, aims at wisdom, sapientia, or the con¬ 
templation of eternal things, and especially God. 

— 

Whence, in the typical Scholastic or me¬ 
dieval notion, intellect is an immaterial faculty 
of the soul, that is, its operations are performed 
without a bodily organ, though they depend on 
the body and its senses for the material from 
which they receive their first impulse. Nothing 
is in the intellect that has not been previously 
in the senses. The impressions received by the 
external senses are synthesized by the internal 
sensus communis which forms an image or 
phantasm} the phantasm is presented to the 


intellect by imagination, memory and the vis 
cogiiativa co-operating. The internal senses are 
conceived as being bound to organic functions 
of the brain. The intellect operates in a two¬ 
fold manner, but is only one. As active intellect 
(^intellectus agens) it “illuminates*’ the phan¬ 
tasm, disengaging there from the universal na¬ 
ture; as passive intellect (^int. possibilis) it is 
informed by the result of this abstractive opera¬ 
tion and develops the concept. Concepts are 
united into judgments by combination and divi¬ 
sion (assertion and negation). Judgments are 
related to each other in syllogistic reasoning or 
by the abbreviated form of enthymeme. Aquinas 
denies tn the intellect the capacity of becoming 
aware of particulars in any direct way. The in¬ 
tellect know's of them (e.g. when asserting: 
Socrates is a man) only indirectly by reflecting 
on its own operations and finally on the phan¬ 
tasm which served as starting point. Proposi¬ 
tions, however, have no directly corresponding 
phantasm. Later Scholastics credit the intellect 
with a direct knr»w ledge of particulars (Suarez). 
See Abt/factionj Faculty. - R.tl, 

Intellectualism : (aesthetics) a. The “Intellectual 
Principle” is supreme beauty (Plotinus). 

h. “Intellectual Intuition” turned objective Is 
esthetic intuition (Schelling).— L.V. 

Intellectual virtues: See Dianoe/ic zd/tues. 

Intelligence: (Lat. intelligcntia, from intellegere, 
to understand) The capacity of the mind to 
meet effectively—through the employment of 
memory, imagination and conceptual thinking— 
the practical and tJicoretical problems with W'hich 
it is confronted. Intelligence Is more Inclusive 
than intellect which is primarily conceptual. 
See Intellect. 

In Dewey (q.v.), intelligence is the basic 
instrument, to be contrasted with fixed habit, 
traditional customs, and the sheer force of 
political or bureaucratic power as means of 
settling social issues.- L.\t\ 

Intelligence, creative: A term denoting the 
presence of self-consciousness, self-direction and 
purpose in the creative processes of the world. 
Syn, in Personalism for God, elan vital, but 
in naturalism of Dev\ey, divorced from such 
association.— R.T.F. 

Intelligible: (1 ) Understandable; comprehensi¬ 
ble; know'able; meaningful; (2) Orderly; logi¬ 
cal; coherent; rational; (3) Communicable; ex¬ 
pressible; (4) Having unity of principle; cap¬ 
able of complete rational explanation or under¬ 
standing; capable of causal explanation; (S) 
Clear to natural or pure reason; apprehensible 
by the intellect (q.v.) only as against appre¬ 
hensible through the senses; conceptual as 
against perceptual; conceptually describable or 
explainable; ( 6 ) Capable of being known syn- 
optically or as it Is in itself or in essence; 
capable of being known through itself as against 
by agency of something else; graspable by in¬ 
tuition; self-explanatory; (7) Capable of being 
appreciated or sympathized with; ( 8 ) Super¬ 
sensible; of the nature of mind, reason, or their 
higher powers.— Al.T.K. 

Intension and extension: The intension nf a 
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concept consists of the qualities or properties 
'Vb'hich go to make up the concept. The exten- 
stan of a concept consists of the things is>hlch 
fall under the concept} or, according to another 
definitian, the extension^ of a concept consists of 
the concepts 'Vbhich are subsumed under it 
(determine subclasses). This is the old distinc¬ 
tion bet\«een intension and extension, and co¬ 
incides approximately 'nith the distinction be¬ 
tween a monadic propostitonal func£son (q. v.) 
in intension and a class (q. v.)« The 'words 
iniension and extension are also used in connec¬ 
tion with a number of distinctions related or 
analogous to this one, the adjective extenstonal 
being applied to notions or points of vie'w which 
in some respect confine attention to truth-values 
of propositions as opposed to meanings consti¬ 
tuting propositions. In the case of (interp'^eted) 
calculi of propositions or propositional functions, 
the adjective intenstonal may mean that account, 
is taken of modality, extenstonal that all func¬ 
tions of propositions -which appear are truth- 
functions- The extreme of the extensional point 
of view does away -with propositions altogether 
and retains only truth-values in their place. 

A. C. 

The Port-Royal Logic^ translated by T. S. 
Baynes (see Introduction by the translator), 

Lewis and Langford, S^tnhohe Lo^tc, New York 
and London, 1932. R. Carnap, The l^%tcal Syntax 
of Language, New York and London, 1937- 

Intensive quantity; Any quantity which is sudht 
that there exists no known physical process of 
addition by which a greater quantity of the 
kind in question could be produced from a lesser 
quantity} opposed to extensive quantity (^.v.). 

— A.CS. 

Intent; (Lat. intensus, pp« of intendere, to stretch) 
The act of directing the mind towards an ob¬ 
ject- See Intentienality, — L^W, 

Intention; In Scholastic logic, first intentions 
were properties or classes of, and 'relations be¬ 
tween, concrete things. Second intentions -were 
properties or classes of, and relations between, 
first intentions. 

This suggests the beginning of a simple hier¬ 
archy of types (see Logic, formal, § 6), but actu¬ 
ally is not so, because no *^third intentions” were 
separated out or distinguished from second. Thus 
the general concept of class is a second intention, 
although some particular classes may also be 
second intentions. 

Thomas Aquinas (q. v.) defined logic as the 
science of second intentions applied to first in¬ 
tentions. A* C. 

Intentiaiialisin; Theory of mind and knowledge 
which considers intentionality a distinctive if 
not the defining charac:teristic of mind and the 
basis for mznd^s cognitive and conative func¬ 
tions. See Intentional Theory of Mind^ — LJW, 

Intentioiiality; (Lat. intentio, from intendere, to 
stretch) The property of consciousDess whereby 
It refers to or intends an object. The inten¬ 
tional object Is not necessarily a real or existent 
thing but is merely thst v^ch the mental act is 
ahont* Xxttentiotiipllty is the modern eqtn-velent 
of fhe SiGi»olas!l^ 


(Ger. Intentionahtat) In Husseil 1. 
(broadest sense) The character of anything 
as ‘‘intending” or pointing beyond itself, 
self-transcendence. 2. (most frequent sense) The 
character of consciousness as pointing be>ond 
itself, as consciousness of something, and as 
having its horizon of co-intendings; noetic in¬ 
tentionality. 3. The character of an object other 
thanconsciousness itself as pointing beyond itself, 
e.g., to its objecti\e background or to something 
that it represents or indicates; objective inten- 
tionality. 4. The character of a modality as 
pointing back to the original of which it is 
intrinsically a modification. Sec phenomenology, 

— D.C, 

Intentionally; (in Scholasticism) Same as men- 
tallv.— H,G, 

Intentional Theory of Mind; The definition of 
mind in terms of intentionality (See Intention- 
ahty) which originated in the Scholastic doc¬ 
trine of mtentio, was revived by F- Brentano 
{Psychologte vom empirtschen sfandpunkte, 
1874) though his influence has become a char¬ 
acteristic theory of German phenomenology. See 
Phenomenology, —L.W'’. 

Interactionism: See Interaction Theory, 

Interaction Theory: (Lat. interactio, action) 
A dualistic theory of the body-mind relatipn, 
advanced by Descartes (1S96-16S0), which as¬ 
serts a two directional causal influence between 
mind and body. See Mind-Body Relation, 

— L,W, 

Interest; (Lat. interest, it concerns, 3rd pers. 
sing, of interesse, to be between) The char¬ 
acteristic attitude of the mind toward any object 
which attracts and absorbs its attention. See 
Attention, — LSW, 

Internal; Inside a thing (or person). Of the 
thing itself. The relation of part to whole or 
of whole to part, (a) In logic: compare inten¬ 
sion. (b) In metaphysics; the doctrine of in¬ 
ternal relations, that all relations are internal, 
that is, monism, (c) In epistemology; subjective. 
Opposite of external.— J,K,F, 

Interoceptor: See Receptor, 

Intersubjactive; Used and understood by, or 
valid for different subjects. Especially, i. lan¬ 
guage, i. concepts, i. knowledge, i* confirmabil¬ 
ity (see Verification), The i. character of science 
is especially emphasized by Scientific Empiri¬ 
cism ijg, V,, I C).— R*C. 

Intersub jective cognition; See Inter subjective 
Intercourse, 

Intersubjective intercourse: (Lat. inter sub- 
iectus) Knowledge L one subject of another 
subject or the other^s conscious states. (See J. 
Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, pp. 164-70). 

— L,W, 

Intra-ordinal Laws ; Connecting properties of ag¬ 
gregates of the same or*,’ Laws connecting 
the characteristics of living 'isms. (Broad.) 

Intrtnsic: (Lat. Inter, between -f- secus, beside) 
Having internal value. Value in the relation of 
parts to -whole.—J-JC-F* 

Intrinsic goodness; The property of being g« ^ \ 
in itself or good as an end (and not as a 
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means merely) or desirable for its own sake. V, 39) the g-reater part of our mind is 

Sometimes identified with the property of being- rendered eternal.— W.S.W. 

desired for its own sake. According to G. £. Intuition: (Lat. intuere, to look at) The direct 

Moore a thing is intrinsically good if it would and immediate apprehension by a knowing sub- 

be good even if it existed quite alone.—PT’.AT-F. ject of itself, of its conscious states, of other 

Introception : (in Personalism) The coalescence mwids, of an external world, of universale, of 

of the world of objective values viith his own. ^alues or of rational truths.— i.W'. 
substance by which a person attains reality. (mathematical) : The name ffiven 

_D -p to the school (of mathematics) founded by L. £. 


Introjection: (Lat. intro, within -f- jacere, to 
throw) In Epistemology, theory of the knowl¬ 
edge process, that objects of knowledge are rep¬ 
resented in consciousness by images. A name 
given by R. Avenarius (1843-1896) to the 
doctrine of perception which he rejected. The 
doctrine of representative perception- In psy¬ 
chology, the ascription to mateiial objects of 
some of the properties of life. More specifically, 
in psycho-analysis, the act of absorbing other 
personalities into one’s own, of assuming that 
external events are internal. Opposite of: pro- 
j ection.— J*K.JF . 

Epistemological theory of Descaites, Locke, 
Berkeley' that the individual mind is confined 
to the circle of its ideas, and that it cognizes 
an external world and other minds only by 
an outward projection of its* inner representa¬ 
tions. The term was employed by Avenarius, 
i^Kritik der reinen EffaArungj 1888) who criti¬ 
cized the theory and proposed as an alternative 
his own theory of pure experience which em¬ 
phasizes the essential solidarity between knowing 
subject and object known and has been intro¬ 
duced into English philosophy by Ward, Stout 
and others.— L^W. 

Introspection: (Lat. intro, within + spicere, to 
look) Observation directed upon the self or its 
mental states and operations. The term is the 
modern equivalent of ^*re£ection” and ‘‘inner 
sense” as employed by Locke and Kant. Two 
types of introspection may be distinguished: (a) 
Uie direct scrutiny of conscious states and 
processes at the time of their occurrence (See 
Inspeciion^y and (b) the recovery of past states 
and processes by a retrospective act-— L.W, 

Introspectionism : The standpoint in psychology 
which advocates the employment of the intro¬ 
spective method.— L-W~ 

Introspective Method: The method in psychol- 
ogy, which, in opposition to the objective method 
of Behaviorism (See Behofoioi relies largely 
upon introspective observation- See Introspect 
Hon. — L,W, 

Intuitio: A term generally employed by Spinoza 
in a more technical sense than that found in the 
Cartesian philosophy (see Reg^ ad Dir^ Ingn, 
III). It is primarily used by Spinoza in con¬ 
nection with **scientia intuitwa?^ or knowledge 
«of the third kind” {Ethica^ II, 40, Schol. 2). 
Intuition of this sort is absolutely certain and 
infallible; in contrast to reason {xatioj^ q-v.), it 
produces the highest peace and virtue of the 
mind ^Ibid, V, 25 and 27). Also, as over 
against ratio ^ it yields an adequate knowledge 
of the essence of things, and thus enables us to 
know and love Cod, through which knowledge 


J. Brouarer (q. v.) and represented also by 
Hermann Weyl, Hans Freudenthal, Arend Hey- 
ting, and others. In some respects a historical 
forerunner of intuitionism is the mathematician 
Leopold Kronecker (1823-1891). Views related 
to intuitionism (but usually not including the 
rejection of the law of excluded middle) have 
been expressed by many recent or contemporary 
mathematicians, among whom are J. Richard, 
Th. Skolem, and the French semi-intultionists— 
as Heyting calls them—^E. Borel, H. Lebesgue, 
R. Baire, N. Lusln. (Lusin is Russian but has 
been closely associated with the French school.) 

For the account £|iven by Brouwerian intui- 
tionism of the nature of mathematics, and the 
asset ted priority of mathematics to logic and 
philosophy, see the article Mathematics. This 
account, with its reliance on the intuition of 
ordinary thinking and on the immediate evi¬ 
dence of mathematical concepts and inferences, 
and with its insistence on intuitively under¬ 
standable construction as the only method for 
mathematical existence proofs, leads to a rejec¬ 
tion of certain methods and assumptions of 
classical mathematics. In consequence, ceitain 
parts of classical mathematics have to be aban¬ 
doned and others have to be reconstructed in 
diiferent and often more complicated fashion. 

Rejected in particular by intuitionism are: 

(1) the use of impredicafit/e definition (q. v,); 

(2) the assumption that all things satisfying a 

given condition can be united into a set and 
this set then treated as an individual thing—or 
even the weakened form of this assumption 
which is found in Zermelo’s Aussonderungtaxiotn 
or axiom of subset formation (see logic, formal, 
§9); (3) the law of excluded middle as ap¬ 

plied to propositions whose expression requires 
a quantifier for -which the variable involved has 
an infinite range* 

As an example of the rejection of the law of 
excluded middle, consider the proposition, 
"Either every even number greater than 2 can 
be expressed as the sum of two prime numbers 
or else not every even number greater than 2 
can be expressed as the sum of two prime 
numbers.” This proposition is intuitlonistically 
unacceptable, because there arc infinitely many 
even numbers greater than 2 and it is impos¬ 
sible to try them all one by one and decide of 
each whether or not it is the sum of two prime 
numbers* An intuitionist -would accept the dis¬ 
junction only after a proof had been given of 
one or other of the two disjoined propositions— 
and in the present state of mathematical knowl¬ 
edge it is not certain that this can be done 
(it is not certain that the mathematical problem 
involved 'is solvable). If, however, we replace 
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‘■"greater than 2'’ by “greater than 2 and Jess 
than l,OUb,OOOjOOO,” the resulting disjunction 
becomes intuitlonistlcally' acceptable, since the 
number ot numbers :n\oI\ed is then, finite. 

The intuicionistic rejection of the law of ex¬ 
cluded middle is net to be understood as an 
asserElon cf the negation of the law of excluded 
middle, on the contrary, Brouwer asserts the 
negation of the negation of the law of excluded 
middle, i.e., v Still less is the 

intultionistic rejection of the law of excluded 
middle to be understood as the assertion of the 
existence of a third truth-value intermediate be¬ 
tween truth and falsehood. 

The rejection of the lavi of excluded middle 
carries with it the rejection of various other 
laws of the classical propositional calculus and 
functional calculus of first order, including the 
law of double negation (and hence the method 
of indirect proof). In general the double nega¬ 
tion of a proposition is weaker than the propo¬ 
sition itself; but the triple negation of a propo¬ 
sition is equl\ alent to its single negation. 
Xoteworthy also is the rejection of 
^ fjEx:)~F(je) 5 but the reverse implication is 
valid. (The sign ^ here does not denote mate¬ 
rial implication, but is a distinct primitive 
symbol of implication.)— A,C, 

"L. E. J. Brouwer, De onbetmutihaarheid der 
logijche principes, Tijdschrift voor Wijsbegeerte. 
vol. 2 (1908). pp. 152-158; reprinted in Brouwer's 
Wiskunde, Waarheid, Werkehikheid, Groningen, 
1919, L. E. J. Brouwer, Intmttomsm and formal¬ 
ism, English translation bv A. Dresden, Bulletin of 
the American Mathematical Society, vol. 20 (1913), 
pp. 81-96. H. Wevl, Comijtency in mathematics. 
The Rice Institute Pamphlet, vol. 16 (1929), pp. 
245-26^ A. Hevting, Maihematische Grundlaeen- 
Intuittontsmus, Beteeistheorie, Berlin, 

mmlonism (philosophical): (1) In gen¬ 
eral: any philosophy in which intuition is ap¬ 
pealed to as the basis of knowledge, or at 
least of philosophical knowledge. 

(2) In ethics: (a) in the narrower traditional 
sense, intuitionism is the viewr that certain ac¬ 
tions or kinds of action may be known to be 
light or wrong by a direct intuition of their 
rightness or wrongness, without any considera¬ 
tion of the value of their consequences. In this 
sense intuitionism is opposed to utilitarian and 
teleological ethics, and is most recently repre¬ 
sented by the neo-intuitionists at Oxford, H. A. 
Prichard, E. F- Carritt, W. D- Ross, It is 
sometimes said to involve the view that the 
organ of ethical insight is non-rational and 
e^'en unique. It takes, according to Sidgwick, 
three forms. Perceptual intuitionism holds that 
only judgments relating to the rightness or 
wrrongness of particular acts are intuitive. Dog¬ 
matic intuitionism holds that some general 
material propositions relating to the rightness 
or wrongness of kinds of acts may also be 
intuited, e.g. that promises ought to be kept. 
Philosophical intuitionism holds that it is only 
certain general propositions about what is right 
or wrong that are intuitive, and that these are 
few and purely formal. 

' (b) In the wider more recent sense, intuition¬ 
ism includes all views in which ethics is made 


to rest on intuitions, particular or general, as 
to the rightness, obligatoriness, goodness, oi 
value of actions or objects. Taken in this sense, 
intuitionism is the dominant point of view in 
recent British ethics, and Is represented in 
Europe by the phenomenological ethics of M. 
Scheler and N’. Hartmann, having also pro¬ 
ponents in America. That is, it covers not only 
the deontological intuitionism to be found at 
Oxford, but also the axiological and even teleo¬ 
logical or utilitarian Intuitionism to be found 
in J. Martineau, H. Sidgwick, H. Rashdall, 
G. £. Moore, J. Laird. Among earlier British 
moralists it is represented by the Cambridge 
Platonists, the Moral Sense School, Clarke, 
Cumberland, Butler, Price, Reid, Whewell, etc. 

By saying that the basic propositions of ethics 
(i.e. of the theory of obligation, of the theory 
of value, or of both) are intuitive, the intuit!on- 
ists mean at least that they are ultimate and 
underivative, primitive and uninferable, as well 
as synthetic, and sometimes also that they are 
self-evident and a priori. This implies that one 
or more of the basic notions of ethics (right¬ 
ness, goodness, etc.) are indefinable, i.e. simple 
or unanalyzable and unique; and that ethics is 
autonomous. Intuitionists also hold that right¬ 
ness and goodness are objective and non-natural. 
Hence their view is sometimes called objectivism 
or non-naturalism. The views of Moore and 
Laird are also sometimes referred to as realistic. 

See He ontological ethics. Axiological ethics. 
Teleological ethics. Utilitarianism, Ohjectiwsm, 
Realism, Autonomy of ethics, N on^naturaliitic 
ethics.~W .JC.T. 

Intuitive cognition: Intuitive cognition is the 
apprehension of an object (^-g- the hearing of 
a bell) in contrast to thinking about an object 
(ff-g. “thinking about a bell”)- (See C. D. 
Broad, The Mind and its Place in Nature, p. 
144.) See Acquaintance, Knozoledge hy, — L.W. 

Invariant; A constant quantity. In mathematics, 
a quantity which remains the same under a 
group of transformations.— J.K.F. 

Invention; As a practical activity is distinguished 
from creation as an artistic activity.— H.V. 

Irregularity (Theory of) ; In art as In nature 
all beauty is irregular (Renoir).— L.V. 

Irrelevant: Not bearing upon, or logically re¬ 
lated to, the point under discussion, or the case 
in hand.— G.R.M. 

Irony, Socratic: See Socratic method. 

Is, Isa, Isana, Isvara: (Skn) “Lord’*, an ex¬ 
ample of the vacillating of Indian philosophy 
between theology and metaphysics. They often 
use such theistic nomenclature for the Absolute 
without always wishing to endow it as such with 
personal attributes except as may be helpful to 
a lower intelligence or to one who feels the 
need of worship and hhahti (^q.v.). — K.F.L. 

Islam: Name peculiar to the religion founded by 
Mohammed, embracing all sects found among 
his followers. Etymologically the term means 
‘“to resign oneself”. The word means not fatal¬ 
istic submission to the deity, but striving after 
righteousness, the practice of the law, obedience 
to rules and formal performance of outward 
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dL*t'es. Meaning- the acceptance of the di\ ine 
vill, Islam stresses the leg-al and external pei- 

tfitmance of religion.- H.H, 

Isolation by Varying Concomitants: In the 
log.'c of scientific method, the fourth of the 
experimental methods of J. S, Mill (1806- 
1573^3 x^hereby cause can be determined in any 
actual case. Kno-vin also as the Method of 
Concomitant Variation. Stated by Mill as fol- 
lox^s: “Whatever phenomenon varies in any 

manner -nhenever another phenomenon varies in 
some particular manner, Is either a cause or an 
effect of that phenomenon, or is connected with 

it through some fact of causation’’.- J.K.F, 

Isomorphism: (Gr. isos 3 equal -|~ morphe, form) 
Similarity of structure. In Gestalt psychology, 
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structural similarity between fields in the brain 
and the content of cnnscioubness. 

In logic and mathematics, a relation between 
t\Mi s\ stems such that theie exists a one-one 
coi rcspondence between theii elements, and an 
identity of some leLition that holds between 
any of the elements in one system and the 
corresponding elements in the other system. 

— J.K.F. 

I Yuan: The One-Prime which is the supieme 
beginning. It is One and is identical with the 
Origin. “The Prime is the root of the myriad 
things, in which there Is also the origin of 
Man.” (Tung Chung-shu, 177-104 B.C.) 

—ir.r.c. 
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Jacobin Friedrich Heinrich; (1743-1819) Gei- 
man philosopher of ‘'feeling” 'viho opposed the 
Kantian tradition. He held that the system of 
absolute subjective idealism, to which he re¬ 
duced Kant, could not grasp ultimate realit>. 
He was equally opposed to a dogmatic rational¬ 
ism such as the Spinozistic. He based his view 
upon feeling, belief or faith by which he pur¬ 
ported to find truth as immediately revealed in 
consciousncbs. Main works• XJeher die hehre 
des Spxnoza m Brief* n an- Moses Mendelxa/iitj 
1785$ Z)awd Hume ilber den Glaubers^ 1787; 
Sendschretben an FichtCj 1799.— 

Jainism: An Indian religion claiming great an¬ 
tiquity, the last of the great teachers {tirt/taH'- 
Aara) being Mah.lvira (6th cent. B.C.), em¬ 
bracing many philosophical elements nf a 
pluralistic type of lealism. It rejects Vedic (q-v.) 
authority and an absolute being, gods as well 
as men partaking of mortality, and holds tlie 
mythologically conceived world to be eteinnl 
and subject only to the £red sequence of six 
ages, good and bad, but not periodic creation 
and destruction. There is an infinitude of in¬ 
destructible individual souls or spiritual entities, 
each possessing by nature many properties in** 
elusive of omniscience, unlimited energy and 
bliss which come to the foie upon attaining 
full independence. The non-spiritual substances 
are space and time, rest and motion, and matter 
composed of atoms and capable of being appre¬ 
hended by the senses .md combining to form the 
world of infinite vaiiety. Matter also penetratvH 
spiritual substanco like a physici.in’s pill, chang¬ 
ing to karma and producing physical attach¬ 
ments, The good life consists in the acquisition 
of the three gems iftiraind) of right faith 
(samyag^dariana)f right knowledge (wwvtfg- 
fnana^y right conduct {samvag'^nritfa). Salva¬ 
tion, i.e., becoming a kewHn (cf. kex*ahi)^ is 
an arduous task achieved in 14 stages of per¬ 
fection, the last being bodtlesn eaistence in bliss 
and complete oblivion to the world and its ways. 

— 

Jamblicus: (c- 270-330 A.D.) A Syrian Neo- 
Plntonist, who wrote extensive commentaries <m 
TTellenic and Oriental theology and trnnsfoimed 
Plotinus^ teachings into a dogmatic theology of 
metaphysunl pantheism.~f?-i?*W^- 

Jnmea, William: (1842-1910) Unquestionably 
one of the most influential of American think¬ 
ers, William James began his career as a teacher 
shortly after graduation (MD, 1870) from 
Harvard University. He became wfdely 


as a brilliant and oiiginal lecturer, and his al¬ 
ready considerable reputation was greatly en¬ 
hanced in 1890 when his Principles of PsyckoU 
ogy made its appearance. Had James written 
no other woik, his position in American phi¬ 
losophy and psychology would be secure, the 
vividness and clarity of his style no less than 
the keenness nf his analysis roused the imagina¬ 
tion of a public in this countiy which had long 
been apathetic to the more abstract problems of 
technical philosophy. Nor did James allow this 
rising iiiteiest to flag. Turning to icligious and 
moral problems, and later to metaph>sics, he 
pioduced .1 laigc number of wiitings which 
gave ample evidence of his amazing ability to 
cut thioiigh the cumbersome terminology of 
ttaditional statement and to lay bare the essen¬ 
tial chaiacter of the mattei In hand. In this 
sense, James was able to ie\ivif>- philosophical 
issues long buried from any save the classical 
siholars. Such oversimplifications as exist for 
example, in his own ‘^pragmatism” and “radical 
empiiicism’’ must be weighed against his great 
accomplishment in clearing such pioblems as 
that of the One and the Many from the dry rot 
of centuiles, and in lendering such problems 
immediately relevant to practical and personal 
dllTiculties.— W^SmW* 

Other main woiks The Will to Believe and 
Othvi E^iays in- Popular Philosophy, 1897; 
Vat if ties of Rtltgioni Expi,* fence* A Study in 
Human Natute, 1902; Piagmatism-* A Neva 
Name for Sotuf Old Ways of Thinking, 1907, 
A PluraUs/ic Ufiivt*t\e, 1909, Some Problems 
of Phtlo^ophy^ 1911; Essays in Radical Em-- 
pithistn^ 1912. Cf. R. B. Perry, Thought and 
Chatai/er of WtUiafn James, 2 vols., 1935- 

Janseniam: The teaching of Cornelius Jansen, 
latinized Jansenius (1^85-1638), Bishop of 
Ypres, and his followers in Fiance and Holland. 
Its most significant doctiines were the total 
corruption of human nature owing to original 
sin, man’s inability to resist either concupiscence 
or grace Implying the denial of free will, pre¬ 
destination, and the denial that Christ died for 
all men without exception. The Jansenists were 
characterized by an unusual haishness, severity 
of manners, and moral rigorism. The doctrine 
was condemned by the Church.—7-7.R. 

Jaspers, Karl: (1883-) Inspired by Nietzsche^s 
and Kierkegaard’s psychology, but aiming at 
a strictly scientific method, the “existentialist” 
Jaspers analyzes the possible attitudes of man 
towards the world; the decisions which the in- 
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dividual must make in inescapable situations 
like death, stru^^le, chang-e, guilty and the 
various ways in which man meets these situa¬ 
tions. Motivated by the boundless desire for 
clarity and precision, Jaspers earnestly presents 
as his main objective to awaken the desire for 
a fuller, more genuine philosophy, these three 
methods of philosophizing which have existed 
from te earliest times to the present; Philosophi¬ 
cal toorld orientation' consisting in an analysis 
of the limitations, incompleteness and relativity 
of the researches, methods, world pictures of all 
the sciences; elucidation of existence consisting 
of a cognitive penetration into reality on the 
basis of the deepest inner decisions experienced 
by the individual, and striving to satisfy the 
deepest demands of human nature $ the tvay of 
metaphysics^ the never-satisjfied and unending 
search for truth in the world of knowledge, 
conduct of life and in the seeking for the one 
being, dimly seen through antithetic thoughts, 
deep existential conflicts and differently con¬ 
ceived metaphysical symbols of the past. Real¬ 
izing the decisive problematic relation between 
philosophy and religion in the Middle Ages, 
Jaspers elevates psychology and history to a 
more Important place In the future of phi¬ 
losophy. Main works: All gem. Psychopath.^ 
1913; Psych* d* Weltan,j 1919, Die g&istige 
Situation d* Zeit^ 1931; Vernunft u* Esdstenn^ 
1935; Nietstsche, 1936; Descartes^ 1937$ Exis- 
tenxphilosophie^ 1938 *H* 

Jefferson, Thomas: (1743-1826) Third presi¬ 
dent of the Uni^sd States. He was the author 
of the Declaration of Independence, which re¬ 
mains as one of the monuments to his firm faith 
in democratic principles. His opposition to 
Hamiltonian centralization of power placed him 
at one extreme of the arc described by the 
pendulum of political theory that has swayed 
through the history of this country. He had Arm 
faith in free speech and education and his life 
long efforts stand uppermost among those who 
straggled for tolerance and religious freedom. 
In addition to politics, he was keenly Interested 
in the science and mathematics of his day. 
Cf. Writings of T. J*, 10 xfols. (N, Y. 1892-9), 
ed. P. L. Ford.”"Jt#.^?»J9. 

JehovaH: (Hebrew Yahvek, of doubtful origin and 
meaning} Personal name of God or the supreme 
being in Hebrew theological and philosophical 
writings, common only since the 14th centufy; 
the^ national god of Israel since Mosaic times. 
Neither name was originally pronounced as writ¬ 
ten on account of its holiness, but was replaced 
by Elohim and Adonai.— K.F.L* 

Jesn: (a) Man. 

(b) Goodness; virtue in general; the moral 
principle; ^e moral ideal of the superior man 
(chun tzii) $ the fundamental as well as the 
sum total of virtues, just as the Prime (yuan) 
is the origin and the vital force of all things— 
j6n consisting of **man” and *^twa** and yuan 
consisting of ‘'two” and **man^^ (Confucianism.) 

Cc} True mazihood; man’s character; human- 
heartedneas; moral character; being man-like $ 
•'that by which a man is to be a man;” •'realiza¬ 


tion of one’s true self and the restoration of 
the moral order-” (Confucius and Mencius.) 
“The active (yang) and passive (yin) principles 
are the way of Heaven; the principles of 
strength and weakness are the way of Earth; 
and true manhood and righteousness (i) are the 
way of Man.” “True manhood is man’s mind 
and righteousness is man’s path.” It is one of 
the three Universally Recognized Moral Quali¬ 
ties of man (ta tc), the four Fundamentals of 
the Moral Life (ssfl tuan), and the five Con¬ 
stant Virtues (wu ch’ang). True manhood and 
righteousness are the basic principles of Con- 
fucian ethics and politics. (Confucianism.) 

(d) The golden rule; “Being true to the 
principles of one’s nature (chungj and the 
benevolent exercise of them in relation to others 
(shu)-” “The true man, having; established his 
own character, seeks to establish the character of 
others; and having succeeded, seeks to make 
others succeed.” (Confucius.) 

(e) Love; benevolence; kindness; charity; 
compassion; “the character of the heart and 
the principle of love;” “love towards all men 
and benefit towards things.” (Confucianism.) 
“Universal love without the element of self.” 
(Chuang Tzu, between 399 and 295 B.C.} 
“Universal Love.” (Han YQ, 767-824.) 

(f) The moral principle with regard to 
others. “True manhood is the cardinal virtue 
by which others are pacified, whereas righteous¬ 
ness Is the cardinal principle by which the .self 
is rectified.” It means “to love others and not 
the self.” (Tung Chung^shu, 177-104 B.C.) 

(g) Love of all men and things and impar¬ 
tiality and justice towards all men and things, 
this virtue being the cardinal virtue not only 
of man but also of the universe. “Love means 
to devote oneself to the benefit of other people 
and things.” “Love implies justice, that is, as 
a man, treating others as men.” •'The true man 
regards the universe and all things as a unity. 
They are all essential to himself. As he real¬ 
izes the true self, there is no limit to his love.” 
(Ch’eng Ming-tao, 1032-1068.) “Love Is the 
source of all laws, the foundation of all phe¬ 
nomena.” “What is received from Heaven at 
the beginning Is simply love, and is therefore 
the complete substance of the mind.” “Love is 
the love of creating in the mind of Heaven 
and Earth, and men and other creatures re¬ 
ceive it as their mind.” (Chu Hai, 1130-1200.) 

— W*T*C. 

Jesuitism; Noun applied rather loosely to the 
teachings and practices of the Jesuits, a religious 
order of men of the Roman Catholic Church 
engaged in missionary and educational work. 
Originally it was called the Company, but in 
the Bull of Pope Paul 111 approving it in 1540, 
the Society of Jesus. Besides the three usual 
vows the members take a fourth of special 
obedience to the Pope, who may send them on 
missions anywhere in the world. They depend 
on alms and gifts for support. The word is 
frequently used in the depreciative and opprobri¬ 
ous sense of craftiness, deceit, duplicity, and 
equivocation .—J 
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Jewish Philosophy: Jewish philosophy is pri¬ 
marily a relig-ious philosophy* 

Its £rst manifestation took place in E^ypt 
where Judaism came in contact with Hellenic 
culture^ and the result was the development of 
an extensive speculation amon^p the Jews of 
Alexandria, the most important representative 
of which was Philo (q-v.). With the dis¬ 
appearance of the Egyptian Diaspora its philos¬ 
ophy vanished and only slight vestiges of its 
teachings can be traced in the early Agadic 
literature* 

Speculation in Jewry rose again in the ninth 
century in the lands of the Hast, particularly 
in Bab>Ionia, when Judaism once more m^ 
Creek philosophy, this time dressed in Arabic 
garb. The philosophic tradition of the ancients 
transmitted through the Syrians, to the young 
Arabic nation created a disturbance in the minds 
of the devotees of the Koran who, testing its 
principles by the light of the newly acquired 
wisdom, found them often wanting. As a re¬ 
sult, various currents of thought were set in 
motion. Of thes^ the leading was the Kalamitic 
or the Mutazilite philosophy, (q-v.) of several 
shades, the general aim of which was both to 
defend doctrines of religion against heresies and 
also to reconcile them with the principles of 
reason. 

On the whole, there can be distinguished 
two currents in the entire stream of Jewish 
philosophy which flowed for about five hun¬ 
dred years, the Oriental and the Occidental. 
The flrat was limited to the lands of tfie East, 
such as Babylonia and the neighboring countries, 
and the leading representatives of which were 
Saadia (q.v*) among the Rabbanites and Aaron 
ben Elijah (q.v.) among the Karaites. The 
second developed primarily in Spain and the 
Provence, and among its leading thinkers '‘Were 
Bahya (q.v.), Gabirol (q.v.), Maimonides (q.v.), 
Gersonides (q.v.) and Crescas (q.v.)« Since 
Jewish philosophy, during a large part of its 
existence, was ^ developed within the Arabic 
world, it consequently reflects the influence of 
the various systems of thought dominant within 
that sphere. 

Almost all Jewish philosophers with the ex¬ 
ception of Gabirol, ha-Levi, and Gersonides pro¬ 
duce proofs for the existence of God. These 
proofs are based primarily on principles of 
physics. In the case of the Western philosophers, 
they are Aristotelian, while in the case of the 
Eastern, thqy are a combination of Aristotelian 
and those of the Mutaailites. The Eastern philos¬ 
ophers, such as Saadia and others and also Bahya 
of the Western prove the existence of God in¬ 
directly, namely that the world was created and 
consequently there is a creator. The leading West¬ 
ern thinkers, such as Ibn Daud (q-v.) and Mai¬ 
monides employ the Aristotelian argument from 
motion, even to positing hypothetically the 
eternity of the world. Ha-L^i considers the 
conception of the existence of God an intuition 
with which man is endowed by God Himself. 
Crescas, who criticized Aristotle^s conception of 
apace and the infinite, in his proof for the 


existence of God, proves it by positing the need 
of a being necessarily existent, for it is absurd 
to posit a world of possibles. 

The next step is- to demonstrate God’s unity 
for which various proofs are given. Saadia and 
the followers prove it from the conception of 
creators the others, including Maimonides, de¬ 
duce it from the concept of an unmoved mover 
from which His incorporeality Is also deduced. 
The argument that harmony of the universe is 
due to one creator or one first cause is also 
frequently employed. 

The problem of attributes gave rise to exten¬ 
sive discussions. In general, the attempt is made 
to conv^ some knowledge about God and yet 
maintain that His essence is inconceivable. H^e 
number of attributes varies with individual phi¬ 
losophers, from three of Bahya to eight of Ibn 
Daud. Saadia counts one^ living, potent and 
wise as essential attributes, Bahya one, existent, 
and eternal. Ha-Levi substitutes living for 
existent. Ibn Daud adds to those of Saadia 
and Bahya three more; true, willing, and potent. 
Maimonides considers living, potent, wise, and 
willing as those agreed upon by philosophers. 
The diflficulty, however, does not consist in the 
number but in their content, or in other words, 
how to speak of essential attributes and not to 
impair the simplicity of God’s essence. Bahya 
was the first to assert that their content is nega¬ 
tive, e.g., existent means not non-existent. He 
was followed in this by all others. Maimonides 
is especially insistent upon the negative mean¬ 
ing and asserts that they are to be applied 
to God and man in an absolute homonymic 
manner, i.e., there is no possible relation be¬ 
tween God and other beings. Gersonides and 
Crescas, on the other hand, believe that the es¬ 
sential attributes are positive though we cannot 
determine their content. There are^ of course, 
other attributes which are descriptive of His 
action, but these are not essential. 

The relation of God to the world includes, as 
we have seen, a number of problems. The gen¬ 
eral conception of the world with almost all 
Jewish philosophers is mainly Aristotelian. All, 
not excluding Saadia, who was to a considerable 
degree under the influence of the Mutazilltes, all 
except Aristotle’s theory of matter and form, i.e*, 
that all bodies are composed of two elements, the 
substratum or the hyle and the particular form 
with which it is endowed. They all speak of 
primal matter which was the first creation, and 
all accept his view of the four elements, i.e., 
fire, air, water, and earth which are the com¬ 
ponents of all things in the lower world. They 
also accept his cosmogony, namely, the division 
of the universe of the upper world of the 
spheres and the lower or sublunar world, and 
also posit the mfiuence of the spheres upon the 
course of events in this world. On the other 
hand, all oppose his view of the eternity of the 
world and champion creation de with 

slight variations. 

The difl^rences begin when the questions of 
the mode of creation and mediators between 
God and the world are dealt with. In these 
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matters there are to be noted three variations. 
Saadia rejected entirely the theory of the ema¬ 
nation of separate intellig-ences, and teaches 
God’s creation from nothing- of all beings in 
the sublunar and upper \^orlds. Me posits that 
God created first a substratum or the first air 
which was composed of the hylS and form and 
out of this element all beings were created, not 
only the four elements, the components of bodies 
in the lower world, but also the angels, stars, 
and the spheres. Bahya’s conception is similar 
to that of Saadia. The Aristotelians, Ifan Daud, 
Maimonides, and Gersonides accepted the theory 
of the separate intelligences which was current 
in Arabic philosophy. This theoiy teaches that 
out of the First Cause there emanated an in¬ 
telligence, and out of this intelligence another 
one up to nine, corresponding to the number of 
spheres. Bach of these intelligences acts as the 
object of the mind of a sphere and is tlie cause 
of its movement. The tenth intelligence is the 
universal intellect, an emanation of all intelli¬ 
gences which has in its care the sublunar world. 
This theory is a combination of Aristotelian 
and neo-Platonic teachings, Ibn Daud posits, 
however, in addition to the intelligences also 
the existence of angels, created spiritual beings, 
while Maimonides seems to identify the angels 
with the intelligences, and also says that natural 
forces are also called angels in the Bible. 

As for creation, Ibn Daud asserts that God 
created the hylS or primal matter and endowed 
it with general form from which the specific 
forms later developed. Maimonides seems to 
believe that God first created a substance con¬ 
sisting of primal matter and primal form, and 
that He determined by His will that parts of 
it should form the matter of the spheres which 
is imperishable, while other parts should form 
the matter of the four elements. These views, 
however, are subject to various interpretations 
by historians. Gabirol and Gersonides posit the 
eternal existence of the hylS and limit creation 
to endowing it with form and organization—a 
view close to the Platonic. 

Divine providence is admitted by all Jewish 
philosophers, but its extent is a matter of dis¬ 
pute. The conservative thinkers, though ad¬ 
mitting the stability of the natural order and 
even seeing in that order a medium of God’s 
providence, allow greater latitude to the inter¬ 
ference of God in the regulation of human 
events, or even in disturbing the natural order 
on occasion. In other words, they admit a fre¬ 
quency of miracles. The more liberal, though 
they do not deny the occurrence of miracles, 
attempt to limit it, and often rationalize the 
numerous miraculous events related in the Bible 
and bring them within the sphere of the rational 
order. Typical and representative is Maimonides’ 
view of Providence. He limits its extent in 
the sublunar world to the human genus only 
on account of its possession of mind. As a 
result he posits a graded Providence, namely, 
that the one who is more intellectually perfect 
receives more attention or special Providence. 
This theory is also espoused, with certain modi¬ 


fications, by Ibn Daud and Gersonides Divine 
providence does by no means impair human 
freedom, for it is rarely direct, but is exerted 
through a number of mediate causes, and human 
choice is one of the causes. 

There is, how ever, greater difficulty in mak¬ 
ing freedom of the will compatible with divine 
prescience of human action. The question arises, 
does God know beforehand what man will do 
or not? If he does, it follows that the action 
is determined, or if man can choose, His knowl¬ 
edge is not true. Various answers were proposed 
by Jewish philosophers to this difficult prob¬ 
lem. Saadia says that God’s knowledge is like 
gazing in a mirror of the future which does not 
infiuence human action. He knows the ultimate 
result. Maimonides says that God’s knowledge 
is so totally different from human that it re¬ 
mains indefinable, and consequently He may 
know things beforehand, and yet not impaii 
the possibility of man to choose between two 
actions. Ibn Daud and Gersonides limit God’s 
knowledge and say that He only knows that 
certain actions will piesent to man for choice 
but not the way he will choose. Ciescas is moie 
logical and comes to the conclusion that action 
is possible only per se, I.e., when looked upon 
singly, but is necessary through the causes. Free 
will is in this case nominal and consist pri¬ 
marily in the fact that man is ignorant of the 
real situation and he is rewarded and punished 
for his exertion to do good or for his neglect 
to exert himself. 

The origin, nature, and the continued existence 
or immortality of the soul is widely discussed in 
Jewish philosophy. As to origin, Saadia be¬ 
lieves that each individual soul is created by 
God—considering, of course, creation a con¬ 
tinuous process—^and that it Is of a fine spiritual 
substance. As to its faculties, he accepts the 
Aristotelian-Platonic division of the soul into 
three parts, namely, the appetitive, emotional, 
and cognitive. Ibn Daud thinks that the soul 
exists prior to the body potentially, i.e,, that 
the angels endow the body with form, he fur¬ 
ther considers it a substance but says that it 
un^^ergoes a process of development. The more 
if thinks the more perfect it becomes, and the 
thoughts are called acquired reason, it is this 
acquired reason, or being perfected which re¬ 
mains immortal. Maimonides does not discuss 
the origin of the soul, but deals more with its 
parts. To the three of Saadia he adds the 
imaginative and the conative. Gersonides’ view 
resembles somewhat that of Ibn Daud, except 
that he does not speak of its origin and limits 
himself to the intellect- The intellect, says he, 
is only a capacity residing in the lower soul, 
and that«capacity Is gradually developed by the 
help of the Active Intellect into an acquired 
and ultimately into an active reason. All think¬ 
ers insist on immortality, but with Saadia and 
ha-Levi it seems that the entire soul survives, 
while the Aristotelians assert that only the in¬ 
tellect is immortal. Maimonides is not explicit 
on the subject, yet we may surmise that even 
the more liberal thinkers did not subscribe to 
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Ar erroec^ thecr/ cf srtreJf-r^vr. ;in.i th^> 

cellev^i ih«t ihe I*ramor;nl Intelle-t Is sn.-^vt^cl 
Trtlih. coz;^-:!ol*3“Jzs cf psrEona'Itv^ T- tr-’s trend 
of connecting- immortality %,Ith ratrcnci re£ec- 
tiz^ Crescas too'*c except on, c*nc. as3e:t= that It 
is not cLre thc-*gh£ wilch leais to s^r-i-vai, 
but tha. the sool Is immortal teca^ss it is a 
splrltiicl being, and it is perfected by its love 
for God and the doing of gooc. 

The -''lev of freedom cf the Vvill and the soul 
in£uenced to c great eirtent the eth‘cs cf the 
Jewish philosophers. A large nainber of th-n'-cers 
accepted the Arlstote.'an. norm of the golden, 
mean as the role of conduct, b^t considerea 
that the lavvs and precepts cf the ToraZi help 
towards obtaining rlgr*t conduct- Maimori'des, 
hov*-e\er, stated that the norm of the mean is 
only for the a^e'-age man., but chat the higher 
man should Incline towards an extreme good 
way in conduct. Crescas* view of ihe good way 
follows from the theorj* cf the soul., he stresses 
the emotional element, namely the necessity of 
the lo\e cf the Good and the desire to actualize 
it in life. 

Of the many theological doctrines included in 
this philosophy, there are tc be noted those of 
the Torah and prophecy. The Torah is con¬ 
sidered by all philosophers divinely revealed. 
The Sinaitic re-v elation -was accomplished by 
means of a specially created voice -which uttered 
the commandments. The Torah is therefore im¬ 
mutable and is eternal. Its purpose is to train 
men for a good life. According to Maimonides, 
the Torah aims at both the improvement of the 
soul and of the body. The ^rst is accomplished 
the second by numerous laws which regulate the 
by Inculcating right conceptions about God, and 
life of the individual and society. 

Another means of revelation is prophecy. The 
authenticity of prophecy, says Saadia, is not 
based on the miracles by which it is demon¬ 
strated but on its intrinsic worth. Maimonides 
says the prophet must possess great intellectual 
ability, rich phantasy, and perfect ethical con¬ 
duct i only then he may be called by the divine 
spirit. 

Literature. I. Husik, A History of Jewish 
Philosophyj New York, 1918 5 D. Neumark, 
Geschichte der Judischen- Philosophies Vols. I, 
II, Berlin, 1907, 1910 3 Julius Guttmann, Phi^ 
losophie des Jude-ntum-Sy Berlin, 1935; M- Wax- 
man, The Philosophy of Dofp Hasdai Crescas^ 
New York, 1920; A History of Jewish Litera¬ 
ture, Vola. I, II, Chapters on Jewish Philosophy, 
New York, 1930, 1933 j H. A. Wolfson, Crescas^ 
Critique of Aristotle, Cambridge, 1929.— 

JIva: (Skr.) LIfe» also the individual, conscious 
soul as distinguished from the universal soul or 
the Absolute.—iSr.F.L. 

Jiyonmukte: (Skr.) One who has attained salva¬ 
tion while in this present life: all but a re¬ 
mainder of prdrahdha karma (q.v.) has been 
neutralized and no new karma is accumulated 
in virtue of the person’s having gained insight, 
jridna (q.v.).— KJF*L^ 

JSana: (Skr.) Cognition, knowledge, wisdom. 


pblicsophlc unde-stanalng, insight, bells' ed b” 
s-rme Incl'an to e^ect ’j*,- fa--. . 

— 

JSaneradriya: (S.cr.) One of the nve i^arti sj 
iq.-..* of cpcwleage. the ccgnItKe censic or 
pcv ers of hearing- seeing, feeling, sme-IIrg, 

and tasting.— aT-F.-L- 

Jodl, Priedrsch: (lS+S-1914) His central in¬ 
terest was research In the field ethics; en- 
gagea in developing a humanistic and natural¬ 
istic ethic. Made his most notable contrlbution 
in the history of ethical thecries. FoIlo-.^Ing 
the positivists reuerbach, Comte and Mill, he 
projected a new' religion of national culture, 
^lain works: Gezch, ds.r Ethth, 1906; IVis- 
sefizch Relsgio'ny 1909; Dsr AluJzrsrzus 2 *.d. 
JZi^lturpro ole'll e, 1911 .- H~H, 

Jolm of Salisbury: (c. 1115-1 ISO) 5 ro*n the 
-W'orks of this Englishman, much can be learned 
about the schoolmen of his clay for he pre^^ents 
cogent c-iticism of their views wh'ch he ch,^r- 
acterizes as fruitless. In his Aletalosicus he 
advocates reform in logic. He w-as among the 
earliest adherents of absolute separation of 
church and state, a view* which he ad\anced in 
Policraticus. He adopted a practical attitude 
toward knowledge, seeking the rejection of what 
was useless and contrary to a pious life, even 
though proof positive could not be advanced 
for what was found favorable to the true good. 

— L,E.D. 

Joseph, Albo: (1380*1444) Jewish philosopher. 
His Ikkarifn, i.e., Dogmas is devoted primarily 
to the problem of dogmatics. He differs with 
Maimonides who fixed the Articles of Creed at 
thirteen, and posits only three fundamental 
dogmas. 

(1) Belief in the existence of God; (2) Di¬ 
vine origin of the Torah; (3) Reward and 
punishment. The others are of secondary impor¬ 
tance. See Jewish Philosophy^ - AIAfV, 

Jou: Weakness; the principle of weakness, op¬ 
posite of the principle of strength; the out¬ 
standing characteristic of the Earthly Principle 
(k’un) and corresponding to the passive cosmic 
principle (Yin). See Kang^ —TY-IT.C. 

Ju: (a) Confucianists. 

(b) Scholars who were v'ersed in the six arts, 
namely, the rules of propriety, music, archery, 
charioteering, writing, and mathematics. 

(c) Priest-teachers in the Chou period (1122- 
249 B.C.) who clung to the dying culture of 
Shang (1765-1122 B.C.), observed Shang rules 
of conduct, became specialists on social decorum 
and religious rites.— W^T.C. 

Ju chia: The Confucian School, which “delighted 
in the study of the six Classics and paid atten¬ 
tion to matters concerning benevolence and 
righteousness. They regarded Yao and Shun 
(mythological emperors) as founders whose ex¬ 
ample is to be followed, King Wen (1184-1135 
B.C.?) and King Wu (1121-1116 B.C.?) as 
illustrious examples, and honored Confucius 
(551-479 B.C.) as the exalted teacher to give 
authority to their teaching.” ‘^As to the forms 
of proper conduct which they set up for prince 
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and ministerj for father and son, or the distinc¬ 
tions they make between husband and wife and 
between old and young-, in these not even the 
opposition of all other philosophers can make 
any change.” 

Confucius taught that ''it is man that can 
make truth great, and not truth that can make 
man great.” Consequently he emphasized moral 
perfection, true manhood (jen), moral order 
(li) the Golden Mean (Chung Yung) and the 
superior man (chiin tzii). To this end, knowl¬ 
edge must be directed, names must be rectified 
(cheng ming), and social relationships harmon¬ 
ized (wu lun). The whole program involved 
the investigation of things, the extension of 
knowledge, sincerity of the will, rectification of 
the heart, cultivation of the personal life, regu¬ 
lation of family life, national order, and finally, 
world peace. Mencius (371-289 B.C.) carried 
this further, holding that we not only should 
be good, but must be good, as human nature is 
originally good. True manhood (jen) and 
righteousness (i) are considered man’s mind and 
path, respectively. Gov'ernment must be estab¬ 
lished on the basis of benevolence (jen cheng) 
as against profit and force. Hsun Tzu (c 335- 
c 288 B.C.) believing human nature to be evil, 
stressed moral accumulation and education, espe¬ 
cially through the rectification of names, music, 
and the rule of propriety (li). In the book of 
Ckung Yuns (Central Harmony, the Golden 
Mean, third or fourth century B.C.), the doc¬ 
trine of central harmony is set forth. Our cen¬ 
tral self or moral being is conceived to be the 
great basis of existence and harmony or moral 
order Is the universal law in the world. From 
then on, the relationship between man and the 
universe became one of direct correspondence. 
The idea of macrocosmos-microcosmos relation¬ 
ship largely characterized the Confucianism of 
medieval China. The most glorious development 
of Confucianism is found in Neo-Confuclanism, 
from the eleventh century to this day. For a 
summary of medieval Confucianism and Neo- 
Confucianism, see Chinese philosophy, — W,T,C, 
Ju chiao: The teachings of the Confucian school, 
which are based on the Confucian classics with 
the chief emphasis on ethics and polity. Since 
the establishment of Confucianism as the state 
cult in the second century A.D., the term has 
also been used to designate the traditional sys¬ 
tem of worship of Shang Ti, ancestors^ etc-, 
which the Confucians followed.—W-T-C. 


Judgment: (a) The mental act of asserting (af¬ 
firming or denying) an assertible content. Tradi¬ 
tionally a judgment is said to affirm or to deny 
a predicate of a subject. As generalised by 
modern logicians this becomes affirmatloii or 
denial of a relation (not necessarily that of 
predication) among certain terms (not neces¬ 
sarily two). One classification of judgments lists 
them as problematic, assertoric, or apodeictic, 
depending on whether they are asserted as prob¬ 
able (or improbable or possible), true (or 
false), or necessary (or impossible). Since a 
judgment in this sense always involves a truth 
claim it is either correct or erroneous. 

(b) That which is asserted in an act of judg¬ 
ment, often called a belief or a proposition. 
That w'hich is judged may merely be contem¬ 
plated or considered instead of being affirmed 
or denied. Opinions differ as to the ontolngical 
status of propositions. Some regard them as 
mental, some as neutral, some as verbal.— C.A.B, 
Judgment of Taste: The assertion that an object 
is beautiful, or aesthetically pleasing. Such prop¬ 
ositions are traditionally classified as judgments 
of value, as distinguished from judgments nf 
fact, and are regarded as making assertions 
about the subjective reaction and interest that 
the object has aroused, and not about any in¬ 
trinsic property of the object. Hence, gencr.illy 
interpreted as having no claim to universality. 
Kant, and others, have sought to establish their 
universality on the ground that they assert a 
necessary subjective reaction.— I,J, 

Jung, C. G. : (187S-) Exponent of a type of 
psychoanalysis (see Psycho-analysis) known as 
"analytic psychology”, which has close affinities 
with Freudianism (see Freud, Sigmund) and 
with individual psychology (see Adler, Alfred), 
Jung employed Freud’s methods of free associa¬ 
tion and dream analysis but emphasized his own 
method of w’ord-assoclatlon. He differed from 
Freud in (a) minimizing the role of sex, and 
(b) emphasizing present conflict rather than 
childhood complexes in the explanation of neu¬ 
roses. Jung is also known for his classification 
of psychological types as introverts and extro¬ 
verts, Cf. Jung’s Psychological Types. — L.W, 
Justin Martyr: (c, 100-160) A prominent Chris¬ 
tian Apologist, W'ho taught that Divine truth 
appears in two forms, first, in man’s power of 
reasoning, and second, in special revelation ex¬ 
pressed by philosophers, prophets, and especially 
Christ. Cf. Justin’s Apologia. — R.B.W. 
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Kali: (Skr.) Art-creation, authorship, e.g-., as one 
of the aspects of Shiva’s proj^ressive world crea¬ 
tion. See ICancuha -— 

Kila: (Skr.) Time, variously conceived-in Indian 
philosophy. See e.gf,, As/fkaya, £>razfya, JCan- 

Kalanos: (Grecized from Skr. kalyarta) A Hindu 
philosopher 'who lived at the court of Alexander 
the Great while in India and £nally mounted 
his own funeral pile-— 

Kalology: The study of the beauties of sensible 
objects and of character combined. (Montag-ue.) 

— H.H. 

Kames, Henry Home: (1696-1782) He was 
a well known Scotch lawyer of his day who 
later became one of the lords of justiciary 
and sat as a judge in the court of session- He 
became entangled in a free will controversy 
after the publication of his ‘‘Principles of Mor¬ 
ality and Natural Religion.’* His “Elements of 
Criticism” is a widely known classic in the field 
of aesthetics.'— 

Slami: (Japanese) Originally denoting anything 
that inspires and overawes man with a sense 
of holiness, the word assumed a meaning in 
Japanese equivalent to spirit (also ancestral 
spirit), divinity, and God- It is a central con¬ 
cept in the pre-Confucian and pre-Buddhistic 
native religion which holds the sun supreme 
and still enjoys national support, while it may 
also take on a more abstract philosophic signifi¬ 
cance.— KJFJL. 

Kant, Immanuel: (172‘4-1804), born and died 
in KSnigsberg. Studied tBe Leibniz-Wolffian 
philosophy under Martin Kziutzen. Also studied 
and taught astronomy (see Kant-^L^aplace hypO’^ 
thesis')^ mechanics and theology. The'influence 
of Newton’s physics and Lockean psychology 
vied with his Leibnizian training. Kant’s per¬ 
sonal life was that of a methodic pedant, 
touched with Rousseaujstic piety and Prussian 
rigidity- He scarcely travelled 40 miles from 
Kdnigsberg in hla life-time, disregarded music, 
had little esteem for women, and cultivated few 
friends apart from the Prussian officials he knew 
in Konigsberg. In 1755, he became tutor in the 
family of Count Kayserling. In 1766, he was 
made under-librarian, and in 1770 obtained the 
chair of logic and metaphysics at the University 
of Konigsberg. Heine has made classical the 
figure of Kant appearing for his daily walk 


with clock-llke regularity. But his very wide 
reading compensated socially for his narrow 
range of travel, and made him an interesting 
coversationalist as well as a successful teacher. 
Kantianism: The philosophy of Immanuel Kant 
(1724-1804), also called variously, the critical 
philosophy, criticism, transcendentalism, or trans¬ 
cendental Idealism. Its roots lay in the Enlight¬ 
enment, but it sought to establish a comprehen¬ 
sive method and doctrine of experience which 
would undercut the rationalistic metaphysics of 
the 17th and 18th centuries. 

In an early “pre-critical” period, Kant’s in¬ 
terest centered in evolutionary, scientific cos¬ 
mology. He sought to describe the phenomena 
of Nature, organic as well as inorganic, as a 
whole of interconnected natural laws. In effect 
he elaborated and extended the natural philoso¬ 
phy of Newton in a metaphysical context drawn 
from Christian Wolff and indirectly from Leib¬ 
niz. 

But Kant’s versatile, analytical mind could 
not rest heres and gradually his ideas under¬ 
went a radical transformation. He questioned 
the assumption, common to dogmatic meta¬ 
physics, that reality can be apprehended in and 
'' through concepts. He was helped to this view 
by the study of Leibniz’s Nouoeaux Esjais (first 
published in 1765), and the skepticism and 
empiricism of Hume, through which, Kant 
stated, he was awakened from his “dogmatic 
slumbers”. He cast about for a method by 
which the proper limits and use of reason could 
be firmly established. The problem took the 
form: By what right and within what limits 
may reason make synthetic, a priori judgments 
about the data of sensed 

By 1770, the beginning of his “critical” 
period, Kant had an answer which he confi¬ 
dently expected would revolutionize philosophy. 
First dimly outlined In the Inaugural Disjer/a^ 
Jion (1770), and elaborated in great detail in 
the Critique of Pure Reason (1781 and 1787), 
the answer consisted in the critical or trans¬ 
cendental method. The typical function of rea¬ 
son, on Kant’s view, is relating or ^ntfaesizing 
the data of sense. In effecting any ^nthesis, the 
mind relies on the validity of certain principles, 
such as causality, which, as Hume had shown, 
cannot be inductive generalizations from sense 
data, yet are indispensable In any account of 
“experience” viewed as a connected, significant 
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^hole. If the necessary, synthetic principles 
cannot be derived from sense data proper, then, 

K.ant argued, they must be priori”-logfically 

prior to the materials which they relate. He 
also called these formal elements ‘^transcen- 
dental”, by which he meant that, while they 
are indubitably experience viewed as a con¬ 
nected whole, they transcend or are distinct 
from the sensuous materials in source and status. 
In the Critique of Pure Reason —^his ^*theoreti- 
cal philosophy”—Kant undertakes a complete 
inventory and “deduction” of all synthetic, a 
priori, transcendental forms employed in the 
knowledge of Nature. The first part, the 
^^Transcendental Aesthetic”, exhibits the two 
forms or ^‘intuitions” (^AtiscAauungen') of the 
sensibility', space and time. Knowledg-e of Na¬ 
ture, however varied Its sense content, is neces¬ 
sarily always of something- in space and time, 
and just because these are necessaiy conditions 
of any experience of Nature, space and time 
cannot be objective properties of things-in- 
themselves, but must be formal demands of 
reason. Space and time are “empirically real’*, 
because they are present in actual experience; 
but th^ are “transcendentally ideal”, since they 
are forms which the mind “imposes” on the data 
of sense. 

In the second part, the ^‘Transcendental 
Logic”, Kant treats of the synthetic forms of the 
nnderstandtn;^ (Verstand), which he calls “cate¬ 
gories” or “pure principles of the understand¬ 
ing”. Of these he recognises twelve in all, 
arranged in groups of threes under the heads: 
quantity, quality, relation and modality. The 
sensuous materials embedded in the forms of 
sensibility constitute percepts^ while reason, 
through the understanding, supplies the concepts 
and principles by means of which percepts are 
synthesized into meaningful judgments of Na¬ 
ture. In the celebrated “deduction of the cate¬ 
gories”, Kant shows that without these forms 
there could be no knowledge or experience of 
Nature. Just therein and only therein lies their 
validity. 

But by the same token, as Kant now shows 
in the third part on “Transcendental Dialectic”, 
the forms of sensibility and understanding can¬ 
not be employed beyond experience in order to 
define the nature of such metaphysical entities 
as God, the Immortal soul, and the World con¬ 
ceived as a totality. If the forma are valid in 
experience only because they are necessary con¬ 
ditions of experience, there is no way of judging 
their applicability to objects transcending experi¬ 
ence. Thus Kant is driven to the denial of the 
possibility of a science of metaphysics. But 
though judgments of metaphysics are indemon¬ 
strable, they are not wholly useless. The “Ideas 
of Pure Reason” (JVernunft^ have ap-“regulative 
use”, in that they point to general objects which 
they cannot. However, constitute. Theoretical 
knowledge is limited to the realm of experi- 
encej ^and within this realm we cannot know 
^^thingS'dn-themseluesP j but only the way in 
which things appear under a priori forms of 
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reason; we know things, in other words, as 
** phenomena.** 

But reason is not limited to its theoretical 
use. Besides objects of cog-nition and thought, 
there are also those of will and feeling. Kant’s 
“practical philosophy”, the real foundation of 
his system of transcendental idealism, centers in 
a striking doctrine of freedom. Even in its 
theoretical use, reason is a law-giver to Nature, 
in that the data of sense must conform to the 
forms of the sensibility and understanding if 
Nature is to be known at all. But in moral 
experience, as Kant shows in the Critique of 
Practical Reason (1788), the will of a rational 
being is directly autonomous—a law unto it¬ 
self. But the unconditional moral law, “duty” 
or ^ “categorical imperative”, the validity of 
which Kant does not question, is possible only 
en the supposition that the will is really free. 
As phenomenal beings we are subject to the 
laws of nature and reason, but as pure rational 
wills we move in the free, noumenal or in¬ 
telligible realm, bound only by the self-im¬ 
posed rational law “to treat humanity in every 
case as an end, never as a means only.” 

The infiuence of Pietism and of Rousseau’s 
gospel of Nature are apparent in the essentially 
Christian and democratic direction in which 
Kant develops this rigorous ethics. The reality 
of God and the immortality of souls^^oncern- 
ing which no theoretical demonstration was pos- 

sible.-emerge now as postulates of practical 

reason; God, to assure the moral governance 
of a world in which virtue is crowned with 
happiness, the ^^summum bonum**i immortality, 
so that the pursuit of moral perfection may 
continue beyond the empirical life of man. 
These postulates, together with moral freedom 
and popular rights, provide the basis for Kant’s 
assertion of the primacy of practical reason. 

Finally, intellect and will are brought into 
meaningful relation (Critique of Judgment, 
1789-1793) in the feelings of aesthetic (i-e., 
“artistic”) enjoyment and natural purposlve- 
ness. The appreciation of beauty, “aesthetic 
judgment”, arises from the harmony of an 
object of cognition with the forms of knowl- 
tbe perfect compatibility, in other words, 
of Nature and freedom, best exemplified in 
genius. Natural purposiveness, on the other 
hand, is not necessarily a real attribute of Na- 
^ priori, heuristic principle, an ir¬ 
resistible hypothesis, by which we regard Nature 
as a supreme end or divine form in order to 
give ^e particular contents of Nature meaning 
and significance. 

TTie infiuence of Kant has penetrated more 
deeply than that of any other modern philoso- 
His doctrine of freedom became the foun¬ 
dation of idealistic metaphysics in Fichte, Schell- 
ing and Hegel, but not without sacrifice of the 
africt critical method. Schopenhauer based his 
voluntarism on Kant’s distinction between phe¬ 
nomena and things-in-themselves* Lotxe’s teleo¬ 
logical idealism was also greatly indebted to 
Kant* Certain psychological and pragmatic im¬ 
plications of Kant’s thought were developed by 
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J. F- Fries, Liebmann, Lang-e, Simmel and 
Valhing’er. More recently another group in Ger¬ 
many, rei^i'ving’ the critical method, sought a 
safe course between metaphysics and psychology; 
it includes Cohen, Natorp, Riehl, Windelband, 
Rickert, Husserl, Heidegger, and F. Cassirer* 
Until recent decades English and American 
idealists such as Caird, Green, Bradley, Howi- 
son, and Royce, savr Kant for the most part 
through Hegel’s eyes. More recently the study 
of Kant’s philosophy has come into its own in 
English-speaking countries through such com¬ 
mentaries as those of N. K. Smith and Paton. 
In France the influence of Kant was most 
apparent in Renouvier’s ‘‘Phenomenism”. 

—O-F-AT. 

Kant-Laplace hypothesis: Theory of the origin 
of the solar system, formulated flrst by Kant 
^Natural Htsiory amd Theory of the Heavens^ 
1755) and later by Laplace (.Exposition, of the 
System of the 'Worlds 1796). According to this 
theory the solar system evolved from a rotating 
mass of incandescent gas which by cooling and 
shrinking, and thus increasing its rate of spin, 
gradually flattened at its poles and threw off 
rings from its equator. These rings became the 
planets, which fay the operation of the same 
laws developed their own satellites. While Lap¬ 
lace supposed the rotating nebula to have been 
the primordial stufl^, Kant maintained that this 
was l^elf formed and put into rotation by 
gravitational action on the original atoms which 
through their impact with one another generated 
heat.— 

Kapila: Founder of the Saflkhya (q.v.).—Ar.F.L. 

Karana: (Skr.) Cause; causa efficiests,-^K,F,L^ 

Karma, iLarmaii: (Skr.) Action, movement, deed, 
a categoiy e.g. in the Vaisesika (q.v.). In In¬ 
dian philosophy generally thought of as a meta¬ 
physical entity carried 1^ the individual along 
in samsdra (y.er.)* As law, karma would be 
identical with physical causation or causality 
while working with equal rigor in man*s psychic 
and thought life. As such it is the unmitigated 
law of retribution working with equal precision 
in **good” and ‘*evil” deeds and thoughts, thus 
determining the nature and circumstances of 
incarnation. Karma is classified Into prarahdha 
(effects determining the unavoidable ciicum- 
stances of man’s life), sarndta (effects able to be 
eicpiated or neglected, e.g., through fUdnay^ and 
d^attU (effects currently generated and deter¬ 
mining the future). Jainas (q.v.) enumerate 
148 kinds of harfsea.. —JC.F.£r. 

Karmakan^a: (Skr., see Karma above) That 
portion of the Veda (q.v.) with which the 
priests are concerned.— KJFJLt, 

Kannendriya ; (Skr.) One of the five indriyas 
(q.v.) or powers of action, reacdve or muscular 
senses, corresponding to the phsrsiological capaci¬ 
ties of eapresaion or speecfai seizing or handling, 
locomotion, ezcretion, and sexual activity. 

— KJFJL. 

Ksthaaioilieiam s A term invented byMazMiiller 
which, literally denotes one at a time—theism* 
It syinfaolues the Vedjc monotheistic prac¬ 
tice acoording to whJdb die position of the gods 


is so arranged that each God is supreme in 
turn, in which the titular god is always chang¬ 
ing without entailing a denial that the other 
gods exist.— 

Kempcn, Thomas Hetnerken van: (1380-1471) 
Also called Thomas a Kempis, was bom at 
Kempen in Holland, received his early educa¬ 
tion and instruction in music at the monastery 
of the Brethren of the Common Life, at Deven¬ 
ter. He attended no university but attained a 
high degree of spiritual development. His Imi^ 
tation of Christ is one of the most famous, and 
most used, books of Catholic spiritual medita¬ 
tion; it has been printed in nearly all languages 
and is found in innumerable editions. There 
seems to be no valid reason for questioning his 
authorship of the work.— V.J.B. 

Kenotism: The doctrine of Kenosis; literally 
the Greek term Kenosis means an emp^ing. 
The doctrine arose from the discussion of Phil, 
ii, 7, where we read that Christ “emptied him¬ 
self, taking the form of a servant.” Some have 
interpreted the text in the sense that the Son 
of God in becoming man put aside some of His 
divine attributes, while others, notably the 
Catholics, maintain that the abasement referred 
to signifies only the occultation of the Divinity 
when the Word Was made fiesh.— 

Kevala: (Skr. alone) A predicate or synonym of 
the Absolute in its unltaiy, free^ autonomous 
all-inclusive and universal aspect. The condition 
or state of being absolute and independent ia 
ketfalairta^ one who meditates on or has attained 
personal experience of it, is a kaoalirtm — K^FJLm 

Kierkegaard, Sdren: (1813-1855) Danish re¬ 
ligious thinker whose influence was largely lim¬ 
ited to Scandinavian and German cirdes until 
recently. His works are now translated into 
English and his thought revived by contempo¬ 
rary social pessimists. Eternity, he held, is more 
important than time; sin ia worse than suffer^ 
ing; man is an egotist and must experience 
despair; God is beyo.Ad reason and man; Chris¬ 
tianity stands opposed to this world and time 
and to man’s reason; paradoxes are the inevita¬ 
ble result of man’s reflections; Christian ethics 
realisable only in eternity. Kierkegaard was 
raised In a stem Christian environment; he re¬ 
acted against orthodox religion and ofBcial phi¬ 
losophies (especially Hegelianism). An indi¬ 
vidualist^ a sensitive melancholic personality 
suffering intense frustrations. Cf. German ed. 
of K’s writings; Sammtliche Werke (1909-), 
and Eng. translations of Swenson (PorZ-Scira- 
tific Philosophyj etc.)--r-F.F. 

Kind: (a) A class or collection of entities having 
a common character that diflEerentiates members 
of this class from non-members, (b) J. S. Mill 
(System of Logic) limits the term to natural 
classes, sud^as biological species, where mem¬ 
bers have, in addition to the defining property, 
an unlimited number of other properties in 
common*— 

Kinesis: (Or. kinesis) Motion; change* In Aris- 
toUe^s p^losophy three kinds of kinesis are dis¬ 
tinguished: (1) quantitative change, i.eb increase 
and diminution; (2) change of quali^; and (3) 
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change of place, or locomotion. Amon^ the 
forms of kinesis Aristotle also sometimes reckons 
the two forms of substantial chang-e, viz. gen¬ 
eration, or coming-to-be, and destruction, or 
passing’-away. See Aristotelianistn. — G.R.Al^ 
Knoweri The : The subj ect of knowledge, con¬ 
ceived either as a mental act, an empirical self 
or a pure ego. See Subjects The knower in 
contrast to the object known. See Epistemo^ 
logical object .— 

Knowledge; (AS. cnawan, know) Relations 
known. Apprehended truth. Opposite of opin¬ 
ion. Certain knowledge Is more than opimon, 
less than truth. Theory of knowledge, or epi¬ 
stemology (which see), is the systematic investi¬ 
gation and exposition of the principles of the 
possibility of knowledge. In epistemology: the 
relation between object and subject. See Epi¬ 
stemology^ 

Cf. £. Cassirer, Das E rkenntnt spr obi erne ^ I 906. 

- J.K.F. 

K'o chi: Conquering, controlling oneself or self- 
cultivation, Chinese scholars being divided in 
interpretation. By the first interpretation it 
means ^'restoring the moral order’* and being a 
true man (jen), avoiding, in particular, partial¬ 
ly and selfish desires. By the second interpreta¬ 
tion it means self realization.— 'W.T.C. 

Kohler, Wolfgang : (1 S87-) An associate of 

Wertheimer and KoflFka at Frankfort, was one 
of the co-founders of Gestalt psychology. lie 
was later Professor of Psychology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Berlin and Is now Professor of Psy¬ 
chology at Swarthmore College. His Gesfalt 
Psychology (1929), contains an excellent state¬ 
ment in English of the theoretical foundations 
of. Gestalt. — L.W. 

KofiFka, Kurt: (1896-) Along with Wertheimer 
and Kohler, one of the original triumvirate of 
Gestalt psychologists. See Gestalt Psychology. 
KofiFka, relying on the results of Kohler’s stiulv 
of learning in apes, has, in opposition to the 
current attempts to treat learning exclusively in 
terms of trial and error, emphasized the essen¬ 
tial role of insight in learning. See The Growth 
of the Mind, 1925, pp. IS3-230.—L.W. 

Koran: (Qoran) The name for the sacred 

book of the Mohammedans. Its contents 
consist largely of warnings, remonstrances, ac- 
sertions, argunnents in favor of certain doctrines 
narratives for enforcing morals. It stresses the 
ideal of the day of judgment, and abounds in 
realistic description of both the pains of hell 
and the delights of paradise. As a collection of 
commandments, it resembles juristic rescripts 
(answers to special questions), mentioning the 
contradictory rulings on the same subjects. It 
also resembles a diary of the prophet, consisting 
of personal addresses by the deity to Mohammed. 

— 

Korn, A.lejandro: Born in San Vicente, Buenos 
Aires in I860. Died in Buenos Aires, 1936. 
Psychiatrist in charge of Melchor Romero Hos¬ 
pital. for the Jnsane and Professor of Anatomy 
at the National Cbllege of La Plata. Professor 
of Ethics and Metaphysics in the Universities 
of Buenos Aires and La Plata, from 1906-1930, 


and one time Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy 
and Letters of Buenos Aires. Director of his 
own review, Valoractoncs, and patriarch of the 
modern philosophical tradition of Argentine, 
The following may be considered his most im¬ 
portant works: Inflitcncias Filosoficas en la 
E^olucton Kactonal, 1919; La Libertad Crea- 
doraj I922i Esquetna Cnoseologica, 1924$ EL 
Concept o de Ctencia, 1926; Axiologia, 1930; 
Apuntes Ftlosoficos, 1935. ' 

Korn’s philosophy represents an attack against 
naive and dogmatic positivism, but admits and 
even assimilates an element of Positivism which 
Korn calls A'atrve Argentinian Positivism. Ale¬ 
jandro Korn may be called The Philosopher of 
Freedom. In fact, freedom Is the keynote of his 
thought. He speaks of Human liberty ns the 
indissoluble union of economic and ethical 
liberties. The free soul’s knowledge of the 
world of science operates mainly on the basi^ 
of intuition. In fact, intuition is the basis of all 
know'ledge. “Necessity of the objective woild 
order”, ““Freedom of the spirit in the subjective 
realm”, “Identity”, ‘Purpose”, “Unity of Con¬ 
sciousness”, and other similar concepts, are “ex¬ 
pressions of immediate evidence and not con¬ 
clusions of logical dialectics”. The experience 
of freedom, according to Korn, leads to the 
problem of ev'aluntlon, which he defines as “the 
human response to a fact”, whether the fact be 
an object or an event. Valuation is an experi¬ 
ence which grows out of the struggle for libel tv. 
Values, therefore, are relative to the field*? nf 
experience in which valuation takes place. The 
d^enlal of an absolute value or values, does not 
signify the exclusion of personal faith. On the 
contrary, personal, faith is the common ground 
and point of depaiture nf fcnowledire and action. 
See Lir/in-Afncn\\in Philosophy. — J.A,F. 

Kosa: (Skr.) “Sheath”, one of the envelopes of 
the soul or self concealing its real nature, which 
is pure consciousness. The Vedanta knows three: 
the^ dnandamaya, vijndnamaya^ and annamaya 
hosaSf i.e., the sheaths of pleasure, intellect, and 
food, composing respectively the katana, suksma, 
and sthula sarJra, meaning the causal, subtile, 
and gross frame or body.— K.F.L. 

Ko wu: (a) Investigation of things. (Confucian¬ 
ism.) 

(b) Investigation of the Reason (li) of things 
and affairs to the utmost. (Chu Hsi, 1130- 
1200 .) 

(c) ‘‘Rectification” of things and affairs by 
the extension of one’s intuitive knowledge so 
that what is not correct in things, and there¬ 
fore evil, may be corrected and made good. 
(Wang Yang-ming, 1473-1529.)— W.T.C. 

Kratocracyz (Or- krateros, strong) Government 
by those who are strong enough to seize power 
through force or cunning. (Montague.)— H.H. 
Krause, Karl Christian Friedrich: (1781-1832) 
Kant’s younger contemporary, w^ho attempted to 
formulate a speculative reconciliation of theism 
and pantheism, or “panentheism”. Main works: 
Grundh d. Naturrrehts, 1803; System d. Sftten^ 
lehre, 1810; Das Uthild d. Afenschhri/^ 1811 j 
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Varies* u,d* Grundtiahrketien d* Wtssenschaften^ 

l%29.—R.B*W. 

K$amka-vada; (Skr.) The Buddhistic theory 
(j^add) asserting that everything exists only 
momentarily (^ksantkd)^ hence changes continu¬ 
ally,—AT.F.I.. 

Kui Cause, '^that with the obtaining of which a 
thing becomes.*’ minor cause is that the 

obtaining of i^hich a thing may not necessarily 
be so but without the obtaining of 'which a 
thing will never be so.’* major cause is 

that 'nith the obtaining of which a thing is 
necessarily so but without the obtaining of which 
a thing is necessarily not so.” (Neo-Mohism.) 

—W.TX. 

Kua: Trigrnm. See Pa kua. 

Kliei: Man’s spirit after death; earthly spirits co¬ 
existing with heavenly spirits (shcn), the pas¬ 
sive or negative (yin) aspect of the soul as 
against the active or positive (yang) aspect 
which is called hun; the operation of the pas¬ 
sive cosmic principle, yin, (in Neo-Confucian¬ 
ism).— W*TJO* 

Kuipe, Oswald: (1862-1915) Opposing idealistic 
Neo-Kantianism, he is the most typical pioneer 
of philosophical realism in Germany. He char¬ 
acterised the method of the sciences, himself a 


leading psychologist, as a procedure which he 
terms Realtvsterung, He affirms the existence of 
the real in sharp contrast to every con- 
scfentialism and objective idealism. He defends 
the possibility and justification of physical real¬ 
ism. He recognizes neither purely rational nor 
purely empirical arguments for the existence of 
the external world in itself. Main works: 
Gru-ndrtss d* PsyckoL^ 1893; Einleiiung i.d* 
Phtlos*, 1895 (Eng. tr. Jntrod, to Philosophy)^ 
Kant^ 1907, Erkenninistheorie u* Wissensch*^ 
1910, Die ReaUsierung^ 3 vols. 1912-1922, 
Vorlesungen uher Eogtk, 1923.— H*H* 

K’lm: (a) The trigram of the element earth of 
- the eight trigrams (pa kua). 

(b) The trigram of the female principle of 
the universe. Sec Ch*ien* — H*H» 

Kung: Accomplishment ''which is of benefit to the 
people.” (Mohism.)— W.T*C. 

Kung: Respect, courtesy; politeness; expression 
of reverence and seriousness (chin). Kung re¬ 
fers to expression, whereas chin refers to action. 
(Confucianism, Neo-ConfucianIsm.)— W.T.C. 
Kuo Hsiang: (Kuo Tzu-hsuan, c. 312 A.D.) The 
outstanding Taoist m medieval China, wrote 
the standard commentary on Chuang T^u based 
on the notes of his senior contemporary Hsiang 
Hsiu.— 
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Lachelieri J-: (1831-1918) A French philosopher 
who, though he wrote little, ejcerted a consid¬ 
erable direct personal influence on his students 
at the Ecole Normale Superieure, he was the 
teacher of both E. Boutroux and H. Berg-son. 
His philosophical position was a Kantian ideal¬ 
ism modifled by the French ‘^spiritualism^^ of 
Maine de Biran and Ravaisson. 

Main works: La fondement de Vtnduclionj 
1871 3 Psychologte et tnetaphystque, 1885, 
Eludes sur le zyllogistnCy 1907 ^ Note sur le 
pari de Pascals — L^W» 

Lamaism: (from Tibetan h honorable 

title of a monk) The religious beliefs and in¬ 
stitutions of Tibet, derived from Mahay ana 
Buddhism (q*v.) which was first introduced in 
the 7th century by the chieftain Sron-tsan-g:am- 
po, superimposed on the native Shamaistic Bon 
religrion, resuscitated and mixed with Tantric 
(q.v.) elements by the mythic Hindu Padmasam- 
bhava, and reformed by the Beng-alese AtlSa in 
the 11th and Tsong'-kha-pa at the turn of the 
14th century. The strong admixture of ele¬ 
ments of the exorcism al, highly magically 
charged and priest-ridden original Bon, has 
given Buddhism a turn away from its philo¬ 
sophic orientation and produced in Lamaism a 
form that places great em^^hasis on mantras 
(q.v.)—^the most famous ouc being om mans 

padme Aum) -elaborate ritual, and the worship 

of subsidiary tutelary deities, high dignitaries, 
and living incarnations of the Buddha. This 
worship is institutionalized, with a semblance of 
the papacy, in the double incarnation of the 
Bodhisattva (q-v.) in the Dalai-Lama who re¬ 
sides with political powers at the capital Lha¬ 
sa, and the more spiritual head Tashl-Lama 
who rules at Tashi-lhum-po. Contacts with In¬ 
dian and Chinese traditions have been main¬ 
tained for centuries and the two canons of 
Lamaism, the Kan-jur of 108 books and the 
Tan-jur of 225 books represent many trans¬ 
lations as well as original works, some of great 
philosophical value.—/ST.F-L- 

Lambert, J- H.: (1728-1777) Was one of Kant’s 
correspondents. He was of the Leibniz-WolSian 
school which attempted an eclectic reconciliation 
between rationalism and empiricism and thus 
laid a foundation for the later Kantian critical 
philosophy. As such, he is viewed as an im¬ 
portant forerunner of Kant.— 


Lambert is known also for important con¬ 
tributions to mathematics, and astronomy, also 
for his work in logic, in particuxi*" his (un¬ 
successful, but historically significant) attempts 
at constiuction of a mathematical or symbolic 
logic. Cf. C- I- Lewis, Survey of Sytnholic 
Logic *— 

LamennaiSf R.: (1782-1854) Leader of a 

Platonic-Chrlstian movement in the Catholic 
clergy of France. He advanced the idea of “in¬ 
spired mankind.” He attacked the eighteenth 
century for its principles and its method. In 
finding dissolution and destruction as its after- 
math, he advocated a return to the Catholic 
Church as the solution. 

Main works. Paroles d^un croyantj 18345 
Esqutsse d^une philosophies 1841-46.— L*E*D* , 
Lamettrie, Julian Offroy de: (1709-1751) A 
French materialist and author of L^homtne ma-- 
chine^ in which he expresses hla belief that the 
soul is a product of bodily growth i he main¬ 
tains that the brain has its ^‘thought muscles” 
just as the leg has its ^‘walk muscles.” 

Main works: Hsstoire naturelle de Vame^ 
17453 L^homme^machines 17473 L^homme^ 
plante, 17483 Dtscours sur le bonheurj 17483 
Le systhne d* Epicures 1750-— 

Lau£e, Friedrich Albert: (1828-1875) Cele¬ 
brated for his History of Materialisms based 
upon a qualified Kantian point of view, he 
demonstrated the philosophical limitations of 
metaphysical materialism, and his appreciation 
of the value of materialism as a stimulus to 
critical thinking. He worked for a greater 
understanding of Kant’s work and anticipated 
fictionalism.— H.H* 

Language, Functions of: Some utterances (a) 
are produced by a speaker, (b} induce effects in 
an interpreter, (c) arc related to a certain sub¬ 
ject-matter (which may, but in general will not, 
include either the speaker or interpreter). Ac¬ 
cording as one or other of the relations in which 
the utterance stands to the several factors of 
such speech-situations is selected for attention, 
the (token) utterance may be said to have ex¬ 
pressive, evocative and referential functions. The 
utterance expresses thoughts, desires, attitudes of 
the speaker, evokes reactions (Uioughts, evalua¬ 
tions, tendencies to action) in the hearer 3 design 
nates or refers to Its reference. 

While all three' functions are normally dis- 
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ting-uishable in any given utterance^ type- 
sentences (andj derivatively, words) may be 
cias 5 l£ed according* as one or the other of the 
functions normally predominates in the occur¬ 
rence of the corresponding tokens. (Thus ex¬ 
clamations are predominantly expressive, com¬ 
mands evocative, scienti£c generalizations refer¬ 
ential.) Such distinctions may, in turn, be made 
the basis for distinguishing different types of 
linguistic systems. 

While most writers on language agree 
as to the value of making some such distinctions, 
there is little agreement as to the number and 
kinds of functions which may usefully he recog¬ 
nized. There is even less agreement about 
nomenclature. The account given follo'vis that 
of Kretschmer {Spraehe^ 61 ff. in Gercke and 
N'orden, Etnleitung in die AltertumstDtssenschajty 
1} and Buhler (^Sprachfheorie^ passim). Ogden 
and Richards distinguish five functions {^Mean^ 
ing of Meaning^ 357 ff.^- The broad distinction 
between ‘^referential” and “emotive” uses of 
language, due to the same authors, has been 
'jMely accepted.— M..B, 

Philosophy of: Any philosophical in¬ 
vestigation arising from study of concrete, ac^- 
tualized, languages, whether “living” or “dead”. 
By “language” is here to be understood a system 
of signs (whether words or ideograms) used in 
regular modes of combination, in accordance 
with conventionally established rules, for the 
purpose of communication. 

Philosophers have In the past been concerned 
with two questions covered by our definition, 
though attempts to organize the subject as an 
autonomous department of philosophy are of 
recent date. 

(1) Enquiries into the origin of language 
(e.g. in Plato’s Kraiylas) once a favorite sub¬ 
ject for speculation, are now out of fashion, 
both with philosophers and linguists. 

(2) Enquiries as to the nature of language 
(as in Descartes, Lieibniz, and many others) are, 
however, still central to all philosophical inter¬ 
est in language. Such questions as “What are 
the most general characters of symbolismF’^ 
“HTow Is ‘language* to be defined?”, ‘*What is 
the essence of lan gua ge g ”, “How is communica¬ 
tion possible?”, “What would be the nature of 
a perfect language?”, are indicative of the vaiy- 
ing modulations which this theme receives In 
the works of contemporaries. 

Current studies in the philosophy of language 
can be classified under five heads; 

(a) Questions of methodj relation to other 
disciplines, etCm Much discussion turns here upon 
the proposal to establish a science and art of 
symbolism, variously styled semiotic, semantics 
or logical ^ntax. 

(b) Tha analysis of meaning. Problems aris¬ 
ing here involve attention to .those under the 
next heading. 

T^e fertntdaHon of general descripdve 
schem^Orn Topics of importance here include the 
IdentificatloiL and analysis of different ways in 
which language is used, and the definition of 
such crucial notions as “symbol”, “grammari’. 


“form”, “convention”, “metaphor”, etc. 

(d) The study of fully formalized language 
systems or "calculi*^. An increasingly important 
and highly technical division which seeks to 
extend and adapt to all languages the methods 
first developed in “metamathematics’* for the 
study of mathematical symbolism. 

(e) applications to problems in general phi* 
losophy. Notably the attempt made to show 
that necessary propositions are really verbal} or 
again, the study of the nature of the religious 
symbol. Advance here awaits more generally 
acceptable doctrine in the other divisions. 

References: K. Buhler, Sprachtheorie, R. Car¬ 
nap, Logical Syntax of Language, R. Cassirer, 
Philosophie der syfnbolischen Wormen, A- H. 
Gardiner, The Theory of Speech and Language, 
C. W. Morris, Foundations of the Theory of 
Signs, C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The 
Meaning of Meaning, C- S. Peirce, Collected 
Papers, 

See also Communication, Meaning, Referent, 
Semiotic, Sign, Symbol, Functions of Language, 
Scientific Empiricism, — M.S, 

Language of Science: See Scientific Empiricism 

11 B 1, 

Lao Tzu: Whether the founder of Taoism (tao 
chia) was the same as Li Erh and Li An, 
whether he lived before or after Confucius, and 
whether the Tao Te Ching (Eng. trans.: The 
Canon of Reason and Virtue by P. Carus, The 
Way and Its Fotoer by A. Walcy, etc.) contains 
hia teachings are controversial. According to 
the Shih Chi (Historical Records), he was a 
native of Chu (in present Honan), land of 
romanticism in the south, and a custodian of 
documents whom Confucius went to consult on 
rituals. Thus he might have been a priest- 
teacher who, by advocating the doctrine of “in¬ 
action”, attempted to preserve the declining cul¬ 
ture of his people, the suppressed people of Vin, 
while Confucius worked hard to promote the 
culture of the xxiling people of Chou.—W.T.C. 
Lassalle, Ferdinand; (1825-1864) Was Influ¬ 
enced in his thought by Fichte and Hegel but 
soon assumed a distinctly materialist position. 
His main interest and activity lay in the field 
of political and economic philosophy} he ad¬ 
vocated, and worked for, the formation of trade 
unions in Germany and adhered to socialism. 

Main works: Die PhUosophie Herakleitos d, 
Dunklen, 1858} System d, Ertaorbenen Rechte, 
1861} and political speeches and pamphlets in 
Collected Works (Leipzig, 1899-1901). 

— R,B,W. 

Lateney: (Lat. latere, to be hidden) (a) In meta^ 
physics, the term latency Is equivalent to po¬ 
tency or potentiality. See Potentiality, 

(b) In epistemology and psychology, the term 
is applied to knowledge, e,g, memoxy, which 
lies dormant in the mind but Is capable of be¬ 
coming actual and explicit (see W. Hamilton, 
Lectures on Metaphysics, xviii, cited by J. M- 
Baldwin, Dictionary of Philosophy and Psy^ 
chology, VoL I, p. 628). Latency in this re¬ 
stricted sense, designates phenomena now em¬ 
braced by the term subconscious. See Suheon* 
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Latin- American Philosophy: Philosophy^ in 
Latin America may be divided into three periods. 

(1) The scholastic period begins with the 
Recognitio summularum of Alonso de la Vera¬ 
cruz (1SS4) and coniinues to the dawn of the 
nineteenth century. According to Ueberweg. the 
influence of Duns Scotus during this period was 
greater than that of Thomas Aquinas. 

(2) The predominantly naturalistic and post’- 
tixiistic period coincides roughly with the nine¬ 
teenth century. The wars of independence were 
accompanied by revolt from scholasticism. In 
the early part of the century, liberal eclectics 
like Cousin and P. Janet were popular in South 
America, but French eighteenth century mate¬ 
rialism exerted an increasing influence. Later, 
the thought of Auguste Comte and of Herbert 
Spencer came to be dominant especially in Mex¬ 
ico, Brazil, Argentina, and Chile. Kven an 
idealistically inclined social and educational 
philosopher like Eugenio Maria de Hostoa 
(lfl59-1903), although rejecting naturalistic 
ethics, maintains a positivistic attitude toward 
metaphysics. 

(3) The predominantly idealistic period of 
the twentieth century was initiated by the work 
of the Argentine Alejandro ICorn (1860-1936), 
who introduced modern German philosophy to 
his fellow-countrymen. Francisco Romero, also 
an Argentine, has bjought about the translation 
of many European philosophical classics into 
Spanish. £>eibiiiz, Kant, Hegel, and the more 
recent neo-Kantians and phenomenologists have 
exerted wide influence in Latin America. Horth 
American personalism has also attracted atten¬ 
tion. In Mexico, Jose Vasconceloa and Pedro 
Gringoire reflect in their own syntheses the 
main streams of idealistic metaphysics, ethics, 
esthetics. Puerto Rico, with its recent publica¬ 
tion of the writings of Hostes, is also a center 
of philosophic activity. There are signs of 
growing philosophical independence throughout 
Latin America.—/.F., 

Latitndinarianisni s (1) A party in the Church 
of England (middle of the 17tfa century) aim¬ 
ing to reconcile contending parties by seeking 
a broad basis in common doctrines. (2) A term 
applied to a liberal opinion which allows di- 
veraily In unity. (3) A term used derisively as 
meaning indi&rence to religious doctrines. 

—V.F. 

Law? (in Kant) **Every formula which expresses 
the necessity of an action is called a law’^ 

Law, CSiinese School of: See Fa chia /md 
Chinese philosophy* 

Law of Population: In economics, the tendency 
of population to encroach upon the means of 
subsistence. First announced by Malthus (1766- 
1834), the Law asserts that the increase of un¬ 
checked population is in geometric ratio while 
the increase of the means of subsistence is in 
arithmetic ratio, so that population must always 
press upon the limits of the means of subsist- 
enccw— J*lCJFm 

Laws of thoujght? See Ltogic, traditional* 


Leading principle: The general statement of the 
validity of some particular form of valid infer¬ 
ence (see Logicf formal) may be called its lead¬ 
ing principle. 

Or the name may be applied to a proposition 
or sentence of logic corresponding to a certain 
form of valid inference. E-g., the law of ex¬ 
portation (q. V.) may be called the leading 
p^Qiple of the form of valid inference known 

exportation.— 

uegal Philosophy: Deals with the philosophic 
principles of law and justice. The origin is to be 
found in ancient philosophy. The Greek Sophists 
criticized existing laws and customs by question¬ 
ing their validity: All human rules are artificial, 
created by enactment or convention, as opposed 
to natural law, based on nature. The theory of a 
law of nature was further developed by Aristotle 
and the Stoics. According to the Stoics the 
natural law is based upon the eternal law of 
the universe 5 this itself is an outgrowth of 
universal reason, as man’s mind is an offshoot 
of the latter. The idea of a law of nature as 
being innate in man was particularly stressed 
and popularized by Cicero who identified it with 
*‘right reason” and already contrasted it with 
written law that might be unjust or even tyran¬ 
nical. Through Saint Augustine these ideas were 
transmitted to medieval philosophy and by 
Thomas Aquinas built into his philosophical 
system. Thomas considers the eternal law the 
reason existing In the divine mind and con¬ 
trolling the universe. Natural law, innate 
man participates in that eternal law.A new 
impetus was given to Legal Philosophy by the 
Renaissance. Natural Jurisprudence, properly so- 
called, originated in the XVII. centuiy. Hugo 
Grotius, Thomas Hobbes, Benedictus Spinoza, 
John Locke, Samuel Pufendorf were the most 
important representatives of that line of thought. 
Grotius, continuing the Scholastic tradition, par¬ 
ticularly stressed the absoluteness of natural law 
(it would exist even if God did not exist) and, 
following Jean Bodin, the sovereignty of the 
people. The idea of the social contract traced 
all political bodies back to a voluntary compact 
by which every individual gave up his right to 
self-government, or rather transferred it to the 
government, abandoning a state of nature which 
according to Hobbes must have been a state of 
perpetual war. The theory of the social compact 
more and more accepts the character of a 
^^flctlon” or of a regulative idea (Kant). In 
this sense the theory means that we ought to 
judge acta of government fay their correspond¬ 
ence to the general will (Rousseau) and to the 
interests of the individuals who by transferring 
their rights to the commonwealth intended to 
establish their real liberty. Natural law by 
putting the emphasis on natural rights, takes on 
a revolutionary character. It played a part in 
shaping the bills of rights, the constitutions of 
the American colonies and of tl^e Union, as 
well as of the French declaration of the rights 
of men and of citizens. Natural jurisprudence 
in the teachings of Chrisflan Wolff and Tho- 
masius undergoes a kind of petrification in the 
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vain attempt to outline an elaborate system of 
natural law not only m the £eld of international 
or public law, but also In the detailed regula¬ 
tions of the law of property, of contract, etc. 
This sort of dog’Xnatic approach towards the 
problems of law evoked the opposition of the 
Historic School (Gustav Hu^o and Sa^igny) 
which stressed the natural growth of laws and 
customs, originating from the mysterious “spirit 
of the people’’. On the other hand Immanuel 
ICant tried to overcome the old natural law by 
the idea of a “law of reason”, meaning an a 
priori element in all existing or positi\e law. 
In his de£nition of law (“the ensemble of con¬ 
ditions according to which everyone’s will may 
coSxist with the will of every other in accord¬ 
ance with a general rule of liberty”), however, 
as in his legal philosophy in general, he still 
shares the attitude of the natural law doctrine, 
confusing positive law with the idea of just law. 
This is also true of Hegel whose panlogism 
seemed to lead in this very direction. Under 
the influence of epistemological positivism 
(Comte, Mill) in the later half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, legal philosophy, especially in 
Germany, coxi£ned itself to a '^general theory 
of law”. Similarily John Austin in England 
considered philosophy of law concerned only 
with positive law, ‘‘'as it necessarily is”, not as 
it ought to be. Its main task was to analyze 
certain notions which pervade the science of law 
(Analytical Jurisprudence). In recent times the 
same tendency to reduce legal philosophy to 
logical or at least methodological tasks was 
further developed in attempting a pure science 
of law (Kelsen, Roguin). Owing to the influ¬ 
ence of Darwinism and natural science in gen¬ 
eral the evolutionist and biological viewpoint 
was accepted in legal philosophy: comparative 
jurisprudence^ sociology of law, the Freirecht 
movement in Getmany, the study of the living 
law, “Realism” in American legal philosophy, 
all represent a tendency against rationalism. On 
the other hand there is a revival of older tenden¬ 
cies: Hegelianism, natural law — especially in 
Catholic phiJosoph 3 r—and Kantianism (beginning 
with Rudolf Stammler). From here other trends 
arose: the critical attitude leads to relativism 
(fJ. Gustav Radbruch) 3 die antimetaphysical 
tendency towards positivism—^though different 
from epistemological positivism—^nd to a pure 
theory of law. Different schools of recent phi¬ 
losophy have found their applications or reper¬ 
cussions in legal philosophy: Phenomenology, 
for example^ tried to intuit the essences of legal 
institutions, thus coining back to a formalist posi¬ 
tion, not too far from the real meaning of 
analytical jurispradencc. Neo-posittvism, though 
so not yet explicitly applied to legal philoso¬ 
phy, seems to lead in the same direction.— 
Le^Tiam, ethical : The insistence on a strict 
literal or overt observance of certain rules of 
conduct or the belief that there are rules which 
must be so obeyed. Opposed on the one hand 
by the view which emphasizes the spirit over 
the letter of the law, and on the other by tiie 
view which emphasizes a consideration of the 


value of the consequences of actions and rules 
of action. Deontological ethics Is often said to 
be legalistic. Cf. F. Cohen, Legal Ideals and 
Efhtcal Systems. — W.K.E. 

Lei: (a) Generic name. “All similar substances 
necessarily bear the same name.” (N'eo-Mohism) 

(b) Generic relationship or partial relation¬ 
ship. Sec Mo che^ -PF'.J’.C. 

Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm: (1646-1716) Born 
ip Leipzig, where his father was a professor in 
the university, he was educated at Leipzig, Jena, 
and Altdorf University, where he obtained his 
doctorate. Jurist, mathematician, diplomat, his¬ 
torian, theologian of no mean proportions, he 
was Germany’s greatest 17th century philosopher 
and one of the most universal minds of all times. 
In Paris, then the centre of intellectual civiliza¬ 
tion (Moliere was still alive, Racine at the 
height of his gloTy)> where he had been sent on 
an ojScIal mission of state^ he met Arnauld, a 
disciple of Descartes who acquainted him with 
his master’s ideas, and Huygens who taught him 
as to the higher forms of mathematics and their 
application to physical phenomena. He visited 
London, where he met Newton, Boyle, and 
others. At the Hague he came face to face with 
the other great philosopher of the time, Spinoza. 
One of Leibniz’s cherished ideas was the crea¬ 
tion of a society of scholars for the investiga¬ 
tion of all branches of sclentiflc truth to com¬ 
bine them into one great system of truth. His 
philosophy, the work “of odd moments”, bears, 
in content and form, the impress of its haphazard 
origin and its author’s cosmopolitan mode of 
life. There is no systematic exposition, only a 
large number of letters, essays, memoranda, 
etc-, published in various sclentiflc journals. 
Universality and individuality characterize him 
both as a man and philosopher. 

Leibniz’s philosophy was the dawning con¬ 
sciousness of the modern world (Dewey). So 
gradual and continuous, like the development of 
a monad, so all-inclusive was the growth of his 
mind, that his philosophy, as he himself says, 
“connects Plato with Democritus, Aristotle wdth 
Descartes, die Scholastics with the moderns, 
theology and morals with reason.” The reform 
of all science was to be effected by the use of 
two instruments, a universal scientific language 
and a calculus of reasoning. He advocated a 
universal language of ideographic symbols in 
which complex concepts would be expressed by 
combinations of symbols representing simple con¬ 
cepts or by new symbols defined as equivalent 
to such a complex. He believed that analysis 
would enable us to limit the number of un¬ 
defined concepts to a few simple primitives in 
terms of which all other concepts could be de¬ 
fined. This is die essential notion back of mod¬ 
em logistic treatments. 

In contributing some elements of a “universal 
calculus” he may be said to have been the first 
serious student of symbolic logic. He devised a 
symbolism for such concepts and relations as 
“and’% “or”, implication between concepts, class 
inclusion, class and conceptual equivalence, etc. 
One of his sets of symbolic representations for 
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ttif* four standard propositions of traditional 
lofic coincides with the usage of modern logic. 
He anticipated in the principles of his calculus 
man 7 of the- important rules of modern symbolic 
systems. His treatment, since it was primarily 
intensional, neglected important extensional fea¬ 
tures of recent developments, but, on the other 
hand, called attention to certain intensional dis¬ 
tinctions now commonly neglected. 

Leibniz is best known in the history of phi¬ 
losophy as the author of the Monadology and 
the theory of the Pre-established Harmony both 
of which see. 

Main works: arte CQfnbmatoria^ 1666, 

Xheoria motus conerett et abstract*^ 1671, l^ts- 
eours de la fnetaphysique^ 1686$ Systems nou¬ 
veau de la naturey 1695; Nouveaux Essass sur 
Ventendement humainy 1701 (publ. 1765, crit¬ 
icism of Locke’s Essay) I Theodtceey 1710$ 
Monadologisy 1714 (letter to Prince Zugene of 
Savoy). Xo complete edition of L. exists, but 
the Prussian Academy of Sciences began one and 
issued 4 vols. to date. Cf. Gerhardt’s edition 
of L’s philosophical works (7 vols., 1875-90) 
and mathematical works (1849-63), Foucher de 
Careil’s edition, 7 vols. (1859-75), O. Klopp’s 
edition of L.’s historico-political works, 10 vols. 
(1864-77), L. Couturat’s Opuscules et frag¬ 
ments inedtts de L., 1903.- ICJF.L 0 , 

L#emma: (Gr. lemma) In Aristotle’s logic a 
premiss of a syllogism.- GJR»Mu 

In mathematics, a theorem proved for the sake 
of its use in proving another theorem. The 
name is applied especially in cases where the 
lemma ceases to be of interest in itself after 
proof of the theorem for the sake of which it 
was introduced.— 

Lfenin, V, I.S (Ulianov, Vladimir Ilyich) Lenin 
is generally regarded as the chief exponent of 
dialectical materialism (q.v.) after Marx and 
Zngels. He was born April 22, 1870, in Sim¬ 
birsk, Russia, and received the professional 
training of a lawyer. A Marxist from his stu¬ 
dent days onward, he lived many years outside 
of Russia as a political refugee, and read widely 
in the social sciences and philosophy. In the 
latter field his '‘Philosophical iHote Books” (as 
yet untranslated into Bnglish) containing de¬ 
tailed critical comments on the works of many 
leading philosophers, ancient and modern, and 
in particular on Hegel, indicate his close study 
of texts. In 1909, Lenin published his best 
known philosophic work “Materialism and £m- 
pirio-Criticism” which was directed against 
“a number of writers, would-j>e Marxists” in¬ 
cluding Bazarov, Bogdanov, Lunacharsky, Ber¬ 
man, Helfond, Yushkevich, Suvorov and Valen¬ 
tinov, and especially against a symposium of 
this group published under the title, “Studies in 
the Philosophy of Marxism” which in general 
adopted the “positivistic” position of Mach and 
Avenarius. 

In his economic and political writings, Lenin 
extended and developed the doctrines of Marx 
and Bngels especially in their application to a 
phase of capitalism which emerged fully only 


after their death—imperialism. In the same fash¬ 
ion Lenin built upon and further extended the 
Marxist doctrine of the state in his “State and 
Revolution”, written just before the revolution 
of 1917. In this work Lenin develops a concept 
like the dictatorship of the proletariat which 
Marx treated only briefly and generally, elabo¬ 
rates a distinction like that between socialism 
and communism, only implicit in Marx’s work, 
and asserts a tliesis like the possibility of so¬ 
cialism in one country, to'wards which Marx was 
negative In the light of conditions as he knew 
them. After the Bolsheviks came to power, 
Lenin headed the government until his death on 
January 21, 1924. In Russian, Lenin’s “Col¬ 
lected Works” comprise thirty volumes, with 
about thirty additional volumes of miscellaneous 
writings (“Leninskie Sbornlki”). The principal 
Bnglish translations are the “Collected Works”, 
to comprise thirty volumes (of which flve in 
eight books have been published to date), the 
“Selected Works” comprising twelve volumes 
(for philosophical materials, see especially Vol¬ 
ume XI, “Theoretical Principles of Marxism”), 
and the Little Lenin Libiaiy, made up mostly 
of shorter works, comprising 27 volumes to date. 

—/.Af.5. 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim: (1729-1781) Gei^- 
man dramatist and ciitic. He is best known in 
the philosophic field for his treatise on the limi¬ 
tations of poetiy and the plastic arts in the 
famous “Laokoon.” In the drama, “Nathan the 
Wise,” he has added to the world’s literatuje a 
profound plea for religious toleration.— L.E>D^ 
Leucippus: (a. 450 B.C*) A contemporary of 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras and founder of the 
School of Abdera, developed the fruitful princi¬ 
ple that all qualitative differences in nature may 
be reduced to quantitative ones. Thus Leucippus 
breaks up the homogeneous “Being” of Parme¬ 
nides nto an iinfinity of equally homogeneous 
parts or atoms and he distributes these, in an In¬ 
finite variety of forms, through infinite space. 
These small particles of “Being” are separated 
from one another by that which is not-Being, i.e. 
by empty space. “Becoming”, or the coming into 
being of things, is essentially the result of the 
motion of these atoms in space and theli acci¬ 
dental coming together.— M.F* 

Level: A grade or type of existence or being 
which entails a special type of relatedness or of 
organization, with distinctive laws- The term 
has been ^sed pilmarily in connection with 
theories of emergent evolution where certain so- 
called higher levels, e.g. life, or mind, are sup¬ 
posed to have emeiged from the lower levels, 
e.g. matter, and are considered to exhibit fea¬ 
tures of novelty not predictable fiom the lowei 
levels.— A.C^B~ 

Levy-Bruhl, Lucien: (1857-1939) Professor of 
Philosophy at the Sorbonne 1899-1939, repre¬ 
sents a sociological and anthropological approach 
to philosophys his chief contribution is an an¬ 
thropological study of primitive religion which 
emphasizes the “prelogical” or mystical chaiacter 
of the thinking of primitive peoples- La Men- 
taliti prtmitive (1922), Eng. trans,, 19235 
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I^' 3 . 7 ?zs (1*^37 j. Mis other writing'i 

•ncljce: of Mude^fz Fu:Io^ot^\ in 

France tr: ns., T*:e Ph*.o~npLy of 

AzigZMS^e (19lJ(J, Eng. trans-, 1^/03 K 

— L.U\ 

Lewis, Clarence Ir\in^: Piufessor 

ct Philnssophy at llar^Trci. In L.iijric, Lc\^ is 
has orZg-inated and defended s**:c/ :v 2 p>.:c^z~ 

CjitZOTz (, q.v.) in centrist to maCe-jrai :t/:pi 2 ca*:ofi, 
urging that formal inference should be based on 
a relation which can be kno\^n to hold without 
knowing- what is true or false of this paititular 
universe. See his Survey of Symbolic Logic x 
and his and C. H. Lang-ford’s Sy^Kbolic Logte^ 
ese. Ch. VIII. Lewis has argued also for ‘“queer 
logics'% that is, abstract systems somewhat dif¬ 
ferent from the abstract system usually inter¬ 
preted as logic. Lewis raises the question how' 
‘^queer” a system can be and still be inter¬ 
pretable properly as a system of logic. 

In Epistemology (See his Alind and the 
Wortd^Order) Lewis has presented a “concep- 
tualistic pragmatism” based on these theses: (1) 
*‘A priori truth is definitive in nature and rises 
exclusively from the analysis of concepts.” (2) 
'“The choice of conceptual systems for . . . ap¬ 
plication [to particular given experiences] is 
. • - pragmatic.” (3) *‘That experience in gen¬ 
eral is such as to be capable of conceptual inter¬ 
pretation , . . could not conceivably be other¬ 
wise.”— C.A.B, 

Li: Reason,’ Law; the Rational Principle. This 
is the basic concept of modern Chinese philoso¬ 
phy. To the Neo-Confucians, especially Ch^eng 
I-ch’uan (1033-1107), Ch*eng Ming-tao (1032- 
10S6) and Chu Hsi (1130-1200), Reason is the 
rational principle of existence -whereas the vital 
force (ch’i) is the material principle. All things 
have the same Reason in them, making them 
one reality. By virtue of their Reason, Heaven 
and Earth and all things are not isolated. The 
Reason of a thing is one with the Reason of all 
things. A thing can function easily if it follows 
its o-wn Reason. Everything can be understood 
by its Reason. This Reason of a thing is the 
same as its nature (hsing). Subjectively it Is the 
nature, objectively it is Reason. Lu Hsiang- 
shan (1139-1193) said that there is only one 
mind and there is only one Reason, which are 
identical. It fills the universe, manifesting it¬ 
self everj'where. To Wang Yang-ming (1473- 
1529), the mind itself is the embodiment of 
Reason. To say that there is nothing existing 
independent of Reason is to say that there is 
nothing apart from the mind. See Li hsiiehj 
Chinese philosophy, and chH, —TY-T.C. 

Li: Propriety} code of proper conduct} rules of 
social contact; good manners} etlquett; mores; 
rituals} rites; ceremonials. In Con^cius, it aims 
at true manhood (jSn) through self-mastery, 
and central harmony (ho). ‘‘Propriety regu¬ 
lates and refines human feelings, giving them 
due allowance, so as to keep the people within 
bounds.” It is “to determine human relation¬ 
ships, to settle suspicions and doubts, to dis¬ 
tinguish similarity and diiference, and to ascer¬ 
tain right and wrong.” “The rules of propriety 


are rooted in Heaven, have their correspond¬ 
ences in Earth, and are applicable to spiritual 
beings.” ‘“Music unites, while rituals dlfrer- 
entiate. . . . Mu-^ic comes from the inside, while 
rituals cnnie from the outside. Because nius'c 
comes frtjm the inside, it Is chai acterized by 
quiet and calm. And because rituals come from 
the outside, they are characterized by formalism. 

. . - Truly great music shares the principles of 
harmon> with the universe, and truly great 
ritualism shares the piinciples of distinction with 
the universe. Through the principles of har- 
mon 3 % Older is restored In the physical world, 
and through the principles of distinction, we 
are enabled to offer sacrifices to Heaven and 
Earth. . . . Music expresses the harmony of the 
universe, while rituals express the order of the 
universe. Through harmony all things are in- 
fiuenced, and through order all things have a 
proper place. ^.lusic rises from Heaven, while 
rituals are patterned on Earth. . - (Earlj” 

Confucianism.) “The rode of proprletj'- has 
three sources: Heaven and Earth gave birth to 
it—this is a source; our ancestors made it fit 

the situation-this is a source; the princes and 

teachers formed it—this Is a source.” (Hsun 
Tzu, c 335-c 23S B.C.)— W.T.C. 

Li: (a) Profit, the principle of gain in contrast 
with the principle of righteousness (i). (Men¬ 
cius, etc.) 

(b) Benefit, “that which, vvheTi obtained, 
gives pleasure,” or the largest amount of happi¬ 
ness for the greatest number of people, as a 
result of Universal Love (chien ai). Righteous¬ 
ness, loyalty, filial piety, and accomplishment 
are forms of li. (Mohism and Heo-Mohism.) 

— W.T.C. 

Libertarianism : (Lat. llbertas, freedom) Theory 
of the freedom of the w-ill. See Free-Will. 

— L.W. 

Liberty: (in Scholasticism) Of exercise: Is the 
same as liberty of contradiction * a potentiality 
for either one of two contr.'idictories, as to do 
good or not to do good, to act or not to act. 

Of specification: Is the same ns liberty of con¬ 
trariety: a potentiality for either one of two 
contraries, as to do good or to do evil.— If.(7. 

Liberum Arbitrium : The freedom of indiffer¬ 
ence {^liberfitn arbitrimn indifferentiae') is the 
ability of the will to choose independently of 
anticedent determination. See Free-Will. — L.W. 
Licfatenberg, Georg Christoph: (1742-1799) 
Infiuential German satirist. Made discoveries in 
physics. He leaned towards theoretical material¬ 
ism, and yet had a strong religious (Spinozistic) 
element.— H.H. 

Main -works: Briefe aus England, 1776-S; 
editor of Gattingisches Mag, d. Literatur u. 
Wissensch,, 1780-2; Atisfiihrliche Erklarung d. 
Hogarthschen Kupferstiche, 1794-9. 

Lieh Tzu; Nothing is known of Lieh Tzu (Lieh 
Yii-k’ou, c- 450-375 B.C.) except that he was a 
Taoist. The book Lieh Tvsu (partial Eng. tr. 
by L- Giles: Taoist Teachings from the Book of 
Lieh Tsdi) which bears his name is a work of 
the third century A.D.— W.T.C. 

Li hsueh; The Rational Philosophy or the Rea- 
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son School of the Sung^ dynasty ('960-1279) 
vhich insisted on Reason or Law (li) as the 
basis of reality, including- such philosophers as 
Chou Lien-hsi (1017-1073), Shao K»ang-chieh 
(1011-1077), Chang Heng-ch*u (1020-1077), 
Ch*eng I-ch’uan (1033-1107), Ch’eng Ming-tao 
(1032-1086), Chu Hsi (1130-1200), and Lu 
Hsiang-shan (1139-1193). It is also called 
Hsing-li Hsiich (Philosophy of the Nature and 
Reason) and Sung Hsueh (Philosophy of the 
Sung D> nasty). Often the term includes the 
idealistic philosophy of the Ming dynasty (1368- 
1644), including Wang Yang-ming (1+73- 
1529), sometimes called Hsin Hsueh (Philoso¬ 
phy of Mind). Often it also includes the phi¬ 
losophy of the Ch*ing dynasty (164+-1911), 
called Tao Hsueh, including such philosophers 
as Yen Hsi-chai (1635-1704) and Tai Tung- 
yiian (1723-1777). For a summary of the Ra¬ 
tional Philosophy, see Chinese philosophy. For 
its philosophy of Reason (li), vital force (ch’i), 
the Great Ultimate (T’ai Chi), the passive and 
active principles (yin yang), the nature of man 
and things (hsing), the investigation of things 
to the utmost (ch’iung li), the extension of 
knowledge (chih chih), and its ethics of true 
manhood or love (jen), seriousness (ching) 
and sincerity (ch^eng), see articles on these 
top ic8-"^T4^. r. C- 

Lriinit: We give here only some of the most ele¬ 
mentary mathematical senses of this word, in 
connection v^ith real numbers. (Refer to the 
articles Number and Continuity.) 

The limit of an infinite sequence of real num¬ 
bers ^ 2 , tfa, ... is said to be (the real num¬ 
ber) b if for e^ery positive real number € there 
is a positive integer N such that the difference 
between b and an is less than e whenever n is 
greater than N~ (By the difference between b 
and an Is here meant the non-negative difference, 
i.e., b — On if b is greater than tfn— b if b is 

less than an^ and 0 if $ is equal to ^n-) 

Let / be a monadic function for which the 
range of the independent variable and the range 
of the dependent variable both consist of real 
numbers 3 let h and c be real numbers 3 and let g 
be the monadic function so determined that 
g(c)=A, and g(jif)=/(jtf) if jc is different from 
c. (The range of the independent variable for g 
is thus the same as that for /, with the addition 
of the real number c if not already included.) 
The limit of /(x) as ae approaches c is said to be 
^ if g is continuous at c.—More briefly but less 
accurately, the limit of /(:r) as x approaches c 
is the value which irust be assigned to / for the 
argument c in order to make it continuous at r. 

The limit of /(jr) as x approaches infinity is 
said to be bj if the limit of h^x) as x approaches 
0 is bj where h is the function so determined 
that h(x)=f(l/x). 

In connection with the inflnite sequence of 
real numbers as, a monadic function 

a may be introduced for which the range of the 
independent variable consists of the positive in¬ 
tegers 1, 2, 3, ... and (1) —./zi, (2) ' a 2 , 

tf(3)z=tfs, .... It can then be shown that the 
limit of the inflnite sequence as above deflned Is 
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the same as the limit of ai^x) as x approaches 
iniinit>. 

(Of course It Is not meant to be implied in 
the preceding that the limit of an infinite se¬ 
quence or of a function always exists. In par¬ 
ticular cases it may happen that there is no 
limit of an infinite sequence, or no limit of 
fCx) as X approaches c, etc.)— A.C. 

Limitative: Tending to restrict, pertaining to 
the limit-value. In logic, an affirmative inflni- 
tated judgment, often employed as a third qual¬ 
ity added to affirmative and negative. More 
specifically used by Kant to denote judgments 
of the type, *^£very A is a not-B”, and since 
Kant, applied to the judgments known to the 
older logicians as indefinite.— J.K.F. 

Limiting r+otion: The notion of the extreme ap¬ 
plicability of an universal principle considered 
as a limit. Kmployed by Kant (1724-1804) in 
his Kritik der Rest c - Vernunftj A 255, to in¬ 
dicate the theory that experience cannot attain 
to the noumenon.— J.FZ,F, 

Limits of Sensation: The two limiting sensa¬ 
tions in the sensory continuum of any given 
sense: (a) the lower limit is the just noticeable 
sensation which If the stimulus producing it 
were diminished, would vanish altogether or—in 
the view of some psychologists—would pass into 
the unconscious. See Threshold of Conscious¬ 
ness. (b) The upper limit is the maximum sen¬ 
sation such that if the pioducing stimulus weie 
increased the resultant sensation would again 
vanish.—-L.W/. 

Line of Beauty: Title given by Wm. Hogarth 
to an undulating line supposedly containing the 
essence of the graphically beautiful, and so re¬ 
garded as both the cause and the criterion of 
beauty, paiticular lines and paintings became 
beautiful as and because they exhibit this line. 
According to Hogarth, such lines must express 
‘‘symmetry, variety, uniformity, simplicity, in¬ 
tricacy, and quantity”. (^Analysis of Beauty, 
London, 1753, p. 47.)— 7 . 7 . 

Lipps, Xhecdor: (1851-1914) Eminent German 
philosopher and psychologist. The study of opti¬ 
cal illusions led him to his theory of empathy. 
Starts with the presupposition that every aesthe¬ 
tic object represents a living being, and calls 
the psychic state which we experience when we 
project ourselves into the life of such an object, 
an empathy {Einfiihlung) or "fellow-feeling”. 
He applied this principle consistently to all the 
arts. The empathlc act is not simply kinaesthetic 
inference but has exclusively objective reference. 
Being a peculiar source of knowledge about 
other egos, it is a blend of inference and in¬ 
tuition. Main works: Psychol. Studien, 18853 
Grundxuge d. Logik, 18933 Die ethische Grund- 
fragen, 18995 Aesthetik, 2 vols., 1903-063 
Philos, u. Wirhlichkeit, 1908 3 Psychol. Unter- 
such., 2 vols., 1907-12. — H.H. 

Localization, Cerebral; (Lat. locus, place) The 
supposed correlation of mental processes, sensory 
and motor, with definite areas of the brain. The 
theory of definite and exact brain localization 
has been largely disproven by recent physiologi¬ 
cal investigations of Franz, Lashley and others. 

— L.W, 
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Locke, John: (1632-1714) The first great Brit¬ 
ish empiricist, denied the existence of innate 
ideas, categories, and moral principles. The 
mind at birth is a tabula rasa. Its whole con¬ 
tent is derived from sense-experience, and con¬ 
structed by refiecCion upon, sensible data. Re- 
fiection is effected through memory and its at¬ 
tendant activities of contemplation, distinction, 
comparison in point of likeness and difference, 
and imaginative recompositon. £ven the most 
abstract notions and ideas, like infinity, power, 
cause and effect, substance and identity, which 
seemingly are not given by experience, are no 
exceptions to the rule. Thus '^infinity” confesses 
our inability to limit in fact or imagination the 
spatial and temporal extension of sense-experi¬ 
ences “substance,” to perceive or understand 
-why qualities congregate in separate clumps, 
“power” and 'cause and effect,^* to perceive or 
understand why and how these clumps follow, 
and seemingly produce one another as they do, 
or for that matter, how our volitions “produce** 
the movements that put them into effect. Inci¬ 
dentally, Locke defines freedom as liberty, not 
of choice, which is always sufficiently motivated, 
but of action in accordance with choice. “Iden¬ 
tic** of things, Locke derives from spatial and 
temporal continuity of Che content of clumps of 
sensations $ of structure^ from continuity of ar¬ 
rangement in changing contents of person, from 
continuity of consciousness through memory, 
which, incidentally, permits of alternating per¬ 
sonalities in the same body or of the transfer¬ 
ence of the same personalia from one hody to 
another* 

In these circumstances real knowledge is very 
limited* “Universals** register superficial re¬ 
semblances, not the real essences of things- Ex¬ 
perience directly “intuits** identity and diversity, 
relations, coexistences and necessary connections 
in its content, and, aided by memory, “knows** 
the agreements and disagreements of ideas In 
these respects. We also feel directly (sensitive 
knowledge) that our experience comes from 
without. Moreover, though taste, smell, colour, 
sound, etc. are internal to ourselves (secondary 
qualities) extension, shape, rest, motion, unity 
and pluralily (primary qualities) seem to inhere 
in the external world independently of our per¬ 
ception of it. Finally, we have “demonstrative 
knowledge** of the existence of God. But of 
anything other than God, we have no knowl¬ 
edge except such as is derived from and limited 
by the senses. 

Liocke also was a political, economic and re¬ 
ligious thinker of note. A “latitudinarian** and 
broad churchman in theology and a liberal in 
politics, he argued against the divine right of 
kings and the authority of the Bible and the 
Church, and maintained that political sover¬ 
eignty rests upon the consent of the governed, 
and ecclesiastical authority upon the consent of 
reason. He was also an ardent defender of 
freedom of thought and speech. Main works; 
Tcaa Tr^atisas on Gov*t^ 16S9> Roasonabloness 
in Christianity^ 1695$ Sosne Thoughts on Edu¬ 
cation^ 1695$ An Essay on Human XJnder- 


standing, 1690 .—B 

Logic, formal: Investigates the structure of propc- 
sltions and of deductive reasoning by a method 
which abstracts from the content of propositions 
which come under consideration and deals only 
with their logical form. The distinction between 
form and content can be made definite with 
the aid of a particular language or symbolism 
in which propositions are expressed, and the 
formal method can then be characterized by the 
fact that it deals with the objective form of 
sentences which express propositions and pro¬ 
vides in these concrete terms criteria of mean¬ 
ingfulness and validity of inference. This for¬ 
mulation of the matter presupposes the selection 
of a particular language which is to be re¬ 
garded as logically exact and free from the 
ambiguities and irregularities of structure which 
appear in English (or other languages of every¬ 
day use)—i-e., it makes the distinction between 
form and content relative to the choice of a 
language. Many logicians prefer to postulate 
an abstract form for propositions themselves, 
and to characterize the logical exactness of a 
language by the uniformity with which the con¬ 
crete form of its sentences reproduces or parallels 
the form of the propositions which they express. 
At all events it is practically necessary to intro¬ 
duce a special logical language, or symbolic 
notation, more exact than ordinary English 
usage, if topics beyond the most elementary are 
to be dealt with, (see logistic system^ and 
semiotic^. 

Concerning the distinction between form and 
content see further the articles formal^ and syn- 
taxj logicalm 

1. The FRQPOSiTioKAz. CA1.CUL.US formalizes 
the use of the sentential connectives and, or, 
not, if • * wthen. Various systems of notation are 
current, of which we here adopt a particular one 
for purposes of exposition. We use juxtaposition 
to denote conjunction (**^” to mean “p and 
^*), the sign v to denote Inclusive disjunction 
(“p ▼ to mean “p or q or both**), the sign -|- 
to denote exclusive disjunction (“p + ^** to 
mean “p or q but not both’*), the sign ^ to 
denote negation (“~p” to mean “not p**), the 
sign = to denote the conditional (‘'p ^ ^** to 
mean “if p then y,** or “not both p and not-^**), 
the sign = to denote the biconditional (“p = 
y** to mean “p if and only if y,** or “cither 
p and q or not-p and not-^*’), and the sign | to 
denote alternative denial (“p ] ^** to mean “not 
both p and 9 ”).—The word or is ambiguous in 
ordlnaiy English usage between inclusive dis¬ 
junction and exclusive disjunction, and distinct 
notations are accordingly provided for the two 
meanings of the word. The notations “p = ^* 
and “p a= are sometimes read as “p implies 
and “p is equivalent to q** respectively. These 
readings must, however, he used with caution, 
since the terms implication and equivalence are 
often used in a sense which involves some re¬ 
lationship between the logical forms of the 
propositions (or the sentences) which they con¬ 
nect, whereas the validity of p => 7 and of p 
B q requires no such relationship. The connec- 
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tive ^ is also said to stand for ‘^material im- 
plicatiocij” distinguished from formal implica- 
iion (§3 below) and s/rict impUc€Uion> (q. ▼.)• 
Similarly the connective = is said to stand for 
‘‘material equivalence.^* 

It Is possible in various ways to define sonae 
of the sentential connectives named above in 
terms of others. In particular, if the sig-n of 
alternative denial is taken as primitive, all the 
other connectives can be defined in terms of 
this one. Also, if the signs of negation and 
inclusive disjunction are taken as primitive, all 
the others can be defined in terms of these § 
likewise if the signs of negation and conjunc¬ 
tion are taken as primitive. Here, however, for 
reasons of naturalness and symmetry, we prefer 
to take as primitive the three connectives, de¬ 
noting negation, conjunction, and inclusive dis¬ 
junction. The remaining ones are then defined 
as follows: 

A [ B ^A V 

A = B »^A V B- 

A = B [B = A][A = B]- 

A + B [~B]A V [~A]B. 

The capital roman letters here denote arbitrary 
formulas of the propositional calculus (in the 
technical sense defined below) and the arrow Is to 
be read ‘‘stands for** or “is an abbreviation for.** 

Suppose that we have given some specific list 
of propositional symbols, which may be infinite 
in number, and to which we shall refer as the 
fundame'nial propositional symbols. These are 
not necessarily single letters or characters, but 
may be expressions taken from any language or 
system of notations they may denote particular 
propositions, or they may contain variables and 
denote ambiguously any proposition of a certain 
form or class. Certain restrictions arc also nec¬ 
essary upon the way in which the fundamental 
propositional s 3 rmbols can contain square brackets 
[ ]; for the present purpose it will suffice to 
suppose that tfiey do not contain square brackets 
at all, although they may contain parentheses or 
other kinds of brackets. We call formulas of 
the propositional calculus (relative to the given 
list of fundamental propositional symbols) all 
the expressions determined by the four following 
rules: ( 1 ) all the fundamental propositional 

symbols are formulas j (2) If A is a formula, 
'^[A] is a formula; (3) if A and B arc for¬ 
mulas EA][B] is a formula; (4) if A and B 
are formulas [A] v [B] is a formula. The 
formulas of the propositional calculus as thus 
defined will in general contain more brackets 
than are necessary for clarity or freedom from 
ambiguity; in practice we omit superfluous 
brackets and regard the shortened expressions as 
abbreviations for the full formulas. It will be 
noted also that, if A and B are formulas, we 
re^rd [A]. | [BJ, [AJ => CBl, fA] s EB], 
and [A] EB], not as formulas, but as ab¬ 
breviations for certain formulas in accordance 
With the above given definitions. 

In order to complete the setting up of the 
propositional calculus as a logistic system (q. v.) 
it is necessary to state primitive formulas and 
primitive rules of inference. Of the many pos¬ 


sible ways of doing this we select the following. 

If A, B, C are any formulas, each of the 
seven following formulas is a primitive formula: 
EA V A] = A. . A = EB = AB]. 

A => EA v B]. . AB => A. 

[A V B] =* EB V A]. AB => B- 

EA = B] => EEC V A] => EC V B]]. 

(The complete list of primitive formulas is 
thus infinite, but there are just seven possible 
forms of primitive formulas as above.) There 
is one primitive rule of inference, as follows: 
Given A and A ^ B /o infer B. This is the 
inference known as modus ponens (see below, 
§ 2 ). 

The theorems of the propositional calculus are 
the formulas which can be derived from the 
primitive formulas by a succession of applica¬ 
tions of the primitive rule of inference. In 
other words, (a) the primitive formulas are 
theorems, and (b) if A and A ^ B are theo¬ 
rems then B is a theorem. An inference from 
premisses Ai, Aj^ • . • , Aw to a conclusion B Is 
a valid inference of the propositional calculus 
if B becomes a theorem upon adding Ai, As, 
. • . , An to the list of primitive formulas. In 
other words, (a) the Inference from Ai, As, . . ■ , 
An to B is a valid inference if B is either a 
primitive formula or one of the formulas Ai, 
As^ . • . , An, and (b) if thq inference from Aa, 
As, . . . , An to C and the inference from Ai 
A^ - . - 9 An to C ^ B are both valid infer¬ 
ences then the inference from Aa, As, - • • , An 
to B is a valid inference. It can be proved that 
the inference from Aa^ A% - • » > An to B is a 
valid inference of the propositional calculus if 
(obviously), and only if deduction theo-^ 

rem)^ [Ai => EA» = - . . EAn B] . . . ]] is 
a theorem of the propositiofial calculus. 

The reader should distinguish between theo¬ 
rems about the propositional calculus—^the de¬ 
duction theorem, the principles of dually (be¬ 
low), etc.—and theorems af the propositional 
calculus in the sense just defined. It is con¬ 
venient to use such words as theorem^ premiss^ 
conclusion both for propositions (in whatever 
language expressed) and for formulas represent 
ing propositions in some fixed system or calculus. 

In the foregoing the list of fundamental 
propositional symbols has been left unspecified. 
A case of special importance is the case that 
the fundamental propositional 83 mribols are an 
infinite list of variables, p, r, . «which may 
be taken as representing aunbiguously any proposi¬ 
tion whatever-—or any proposition of a certain 
class fixed in advance (the class should be 
qlosed under the operations of negation, con¬ 
junction, and inclusive disjunction). In * this 
case we speak of the pure propositional calculus^ 
and refer to the other cases as applied proposi¬ 
tional calculus (although the application may be 
to something as abstract in character as the pure 
propositional calculus itself, as, e.g., in the case 
of the pure functional calculus of first order 
(§ 3), which contains an applied propositional 
calculus). 

In formulating the pure propositional calculus 
the primitive formulas may (if desired) be re- 
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duced to a £nite number, e.g’., to the seven listed 
above with A, B, C taken to be the particular 
variables pj r. A secona primitive rule of 
inference, the Tttle of substitutio'nj is then re- 
qu'rcd, allowing the infLrence from a forrnula 
A to the formula c-tained from A by substitut¬ 
ing a formula B for a paiticular variable in A 
(tne same formula B must be substituted for all 
occuiienccs of that variable in A). The defini¬ 
tion of a theoiem is then given in the same 
■way as before, allowing for the additional primi¬ 
tive rule, the definition of a valid inference 
must, however, be modified. 

In what follows (to the end of § 1) we shall, 
for convenience of statement, confine attention 
to the case of the pure propositional calculus. 
Similar statements hold, with minor modifica¬ 
tions, for the general case. 

The formulation 'which we have given pro¬ 
vides a means of pro\Mns theorems of the 
propositional calculus, the proof consisting of 
an explicit finite sequence of formulas, the last 
of which is the theorem proved, and each of 
which Is either a primitive formula or inferable 
from preceding formulas by a single application 
of the rule of Inference (or one of the rules 
of infeience, If the alternative formulation of 
the pure propositional calculus employing the 
rule of substitution is adopted). 'The test whether 
a given finite sequence of formulas is a proof 
of the last formula of the sequence is effective — 
we have the means of always determining of 
a given formula whether it is a primitive for¬ 
mula, and the means of always determining of 
a given formula whether it is inferable from 
a given finite list of formulas by a single ap¬ 
plication of tnodus ponens (or substitution). In¬ 
deed our formulation w'ould not be satisfactory 
otherwise. For in the contrary case a proof 
would not necessarily carry conviction, the pro¬ 
poser of a proof could fairly be asked to give 
a proof that it was a proof—in short the formal 
analysis of what constitutes a proof (in the 
sense of a cogent demonstration) would be 
incomplete. 

However, the test whether a given formula 
Is a theorem, by the criterion that it is a theo¬ 
rem if a proof of it exists, is not effective— 
since failure to find a proof upon search might 
mean lack of ingenuity rather than non-existence 
of a proof. The problem to give an effective 
test by means of which it can always be deter¬ 
mined whether a given formula is a theorem is 
the decision, problent of the propositional cal¬ 
culus. This problem can be solved either by 
the process of reduction of a formula to dis^ 
juncti^e normal form^ or by the truth^iable 
decision procedure. We state the latter in detail. 

The three primitive connectives (and con¬ 
sequently all connectives definable from them) 
denote truth^juncUonc — i.c., the tnUh^tdue 
(truth or falsehood) of each of the propositions 
aitd p V ^ is uniquely determined by 
the truth-values of p and q. In fact, is true 
if p is false and false if p is truei pq Is true if 
p and q are both true, false otherwise; v ^ Is 
false if p and q are both false, true otherwise. 
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Thus, given a formula of the (pure) proposi¬ 
tional calculus and an assignment of a truth- 
value to each of the variables appearing, we 
can reckon out by a mechanical process the 
truth-value to be assigned to the entire formula. 
If, for all possible assignments of truth-values 
to the variables appearing, the calculated truth- 
value corresponding to the entire formula is 
truth, the formula is said to be a tautology. 
The test whether a formula la a tautology is 
effective, since in any particular case the total 
number of different assignments of truth-values 
to the variables Is finite, and the calculation of 
the truth-value corresponding to the entire for¬ 
mula can be carried out separately for each 
possible assignment of truth-values to the vari¬ 
ables. 

Now it is readily verified that all the primi¬ 
tive formulas are tautologies, and that for the 
rule of modus ponens (and the rule of substitu¬ 
tion) the property holds that if the premisses 
of the inference are tautologies the conclusion 
must be a tautology. It follows that every theo¬ 
rem of the propositional calculus is a tautology. 
By a more difficult argument it can be shown 
also that every tautology is a theorem. Hence 
the test whether a formula is a tautology pro¬ 
vides a solution of the decision problem of the 
propositional calculus. 

As corollaries of this we have proofs of the 
consistency of the propositional calculus (if A 
is any formula, A and ~A cannot both be 
tautologies and hence cannot both be theorems) 
and of the completeness of the propositional 
calculus (it can be shown that if any formula 
not already a theorem, and hence not a tau¬ 
tology, is added to the list of primitive formulas, 
the calculus becomes Inconsistent on the basis of 
the two rules, substitution and modus ponens). 

As another corollary of this, or otherwise, we 
obtain also the following theorem about the 
propositional calculus: If A s B Is a theorem, 
and D is the result of replacing a particular 
occurrence of A by B In the formula C, then 
the inference from C to D is a valid inference. 

The dual of a formula C of the propositional 
calculus is obtained by interchanging conjunc¬ 
tion and disjunction throughout the formula, 
i.e., by replacing AB everywhere by A v B, and 
A V B by AB. Thus, e.g., the dual of the for¬ 
mula V ~r] is the formula v- g] 

wr]. In forming the dual of a formula which 
is expressed with the aid of the defined con- 
tives, I, convenient to remem¬ 

ber that the effect of interchanging conjunction 
and (inclusive) disjunction is to replace A|B 
by ^^A to replace A ^ B by B, and 

to interchange b and -f-. 

It can be shown that the following principles 
of duality hold in the propositional calculus 
(where A* and B* denote the duals of the 
formulas A and B respectively): (1) if A Is a 

theorem, then /^A* is a theoremi (2) if A ® 
B is a theorem, then B* => A* is a theorems 
(3) if A s B la a theorem, then A* = B* 
is a theorem. 

Special names have been given to certain 
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particular thcoremB and forms of valid Inference 
of the propositional calculus. Besides § 2 fol¬ 
lowing, see: absorption^ affirmation of the con¬ 
sequent i assertioni associative latus commutative 
lata; composition; contradiction, lazo of j De 
Morgan^s latas; denial of the antecedent; dis¬ 
tributive lata; double negation, lata of; excluded 
middle, lato of; exportation; Hauberks lata; 
identity, lata of; importation; Peirce^s lato; 
proof by cases; reductio ad absurdum; reflexivity; 
tautology; transitivity; transposition* 

Names driven to particular theorems of the 
propositional calculus are usually thought of as 
applying to laws embodied in the theorems 
ra^er than to the theorems as formulas 5 hence, 
in particular, the same name is applied to theo¬ 
rems differing only by alphabetical changes of 
the variables appearing; and frequently the 
name used for a theorem is used also for one 
or more forms of valid inference associated with 
the theorem. Similar remarks apply to names 
given to particular theorems of the functional 
c alcu lus of first order, etc. 

Whitehead and Russell^ Principia P^thematica, 
2nd edn.. vol. 1, Cambridge. Bngfand. 1925. £. I.. 
Post. Introduction to a general theory of elementary 
propositions^ American Journal of Mathematics, vol. 
43 ( 1921 ). pp. 163-185, W. V. Quine. Elementary 
LogiCt Boston and New York. 1941. J. Herbrand^, 
Recherehes sur la Thiorie de la Demonstration^ 
Warsaw. 1930. Hilbert and Ackermann. Grurd^ 
zuge der tbeoretiichen l^gik, 2nd edn., Berlin, 
1938. Hilbert and Bernays. Grundlagen der 
Mathematik, vol. 1. Berlin. 1934; also Supple¬ 
ment Ill to vol. 2. Berlin. 1939* 

2. Hypothetical syllogism. Disjunctive 
SYLLOGISM, Dilemma are names traditionally 
given to certain forms of inference, which may 
be identified as follows with certain particular 
forms of valid inference of the propositional 
calculus (see § !)• 

The hypothetical syllogism has two kinds or 
moods. Modus ponens is the inference from a 
major premiss A ^ B and a minor premiss A 
to the conclusion B. Modus tollens is the in¬ 
ference from a major premiss A ^ B and a 
minor premiss /^B to the conclusion •^A. 

The disjunctive syllogism has also two moods. 
Modus tollendo ponens is any one of the four 
following forms of inference: 
from A V B and ~B to A; 
from A V B and «^A to B; 
from A + B and ^B to A} 
from A + B and ^^A to B. 

Modus ponendo tollens is either of the follow¬ 
ing forms of inference: 

from A -j- B and A to '^B; 
from A -+- B and B to '-^A- 
In each case the first premiss named is the major 
premiss and the second one the minor premiss. 

Of the dilemma four kinds are distinguished. 
The simple constructive dilemma has two major 
premisses A = C and B = C, minor premiss 
A V B, conclusion C, The simple destructive 
dilemma has two major premisses A ^ B and 
A ^ C, minor premiss *-^B v conclusion 

^A- The complex constructive dilemma has 
two major premisses A = B and C D, 
minor premiss A v C, conclusion B v D. The 
complex destructive dilemma has two major 


premisses A ^ B and C ^ D, minor premiss 
V conclusion ^A v ~C. (Since the 

conclusion of a complex dilemma must in\ol\e 
inclusive disjunction, it seems that the tradi¬ 
tional account is best rendered by employing 
inclusive disjunction throughout.) 

The inferences frem A ^ B and C ^ A to 
C ^ B, and from A ^ B and C =* to 

C ^ are called pure hypothetical syllo¬ 

gisms, and the above simpler foims of the 
hypothetical syllogism are then distinguished as 
mixed hypothetical. Some recent writers apply 
the names, modus ponens and modus tollens 
respectively, also to these two forms of the 
pure hypothetical syllogism. Other variations 
of usage or additional forms are also found. 
Some writers include under these heads forms 
of inference which belong to the functional cal¬ 
culus of first order rather than to the proposi¬ 
tional calculus. 

F. Ueberweg, System der Logik, 4th edn., Bonn. 
1874. H. W. B. Joseph. An Introduction to 
LogsCt 2nd edn , Oxford. 1916. R. M. £aton. 
General L^gic, New York, 1931. S. K. X.anser, 
An Introduction to Symbolic JLogiCj 1937. Appen¬ 
dix A. 

3. The functional calculus of first 
ORDER is the next discipline beyond the proposi¬ 
tional calculus, according to the usual treatment. 
It is the first step towards the hierarchy of 
types (§6) and deals, in addition to unanalyzed 
propositions, with propositional functions (q. v.) 
of the lowest order. It employs the sentential 
connectives of § 1, and in addition the universal 
quantifier (q. v.), written (X) where X is any 
individual variable, and the existential quanti¬ 
fier, written (£X) where X is any individual 
variable. (The E denoting existential quantifi¬ 
cation is more often written inverted, as by 
Peano and Whitehead-Russell, but we here adopt 
the typographically more convenient usage, which 
also has sanction.) 

For the Interpretation of the calculus we 
must presuppose a certain domain of individual 
This may be any well-defined non-empty do¬ 
main, within very wide limits. Different possible 
choices of the domain of individuals lead to 
different interpretations of the calculus. 

In order to set the calculus up formally as 
a logistic system, we suppose that we have 
given four lists of symbols, as follows: (1) an 
infinite list of individual variables x, y, s, t, 
x', y\ u , t\ x*\ - • ■ » which denote ambiguously 
any Individual s (2) a list of propositional vari¬ 
ables p, q, T, s, p*, . . . , representing ambiguously 
any proposition of a certain appropriate class; 

(3) a list of functional variables Fi, G\, Hi, • • - , 
Fs, 67a, Hjs, - - ., Fa, H 3 , . - -, a variable with 
subscript s* representing ambiguously any n- 
adic propositional function of individuals; (4) 
a list of functional constants, which denote par¬ 
ticular propositional functions of individuals. 
There shall be an effective notational criterion 
associating with each functional constant a 
positive integer n, the functional constant de¬ 
noting an fs-adic propositional function of in¬ 
dividuals. One or more of the lists (2), (3), 

(4) may be empty, hut not both (3) and (4) 
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shall be empty. The list (1) is required to be 
infinite, and the remaining' lists may, some or 
all of them, be infinite. Finally, no symbol shall 
be duplicated either by appearing* twice in the 
same list or by appearing in two different lists; 
and no functional constant shall contain braces 
[ 3 (or either a left brace or a right brace) as 
a constituent part of the symbol. 

When (2) and (3) are complete—i.e., con¬ 
tain all the variables indicated above (an in¬ 
finite number of propositional variables and 
for each positive integer » an infinite number 
of functional variables -with subscript n )—and 
(4) is empty ,we shall speak of the pure func¬ 
tional calculus of first order. When (2) and 
(3) are empty and (4) is not empty, we shall 
speak of a simple applied functional calculus of 
first order. 

Functional variables and functional constants 
are together called funeHonal symbols (the ad¬ 
jective junetional being here understood to refer 
to propositional functions). Functional symbols 
are called n^dtc if they are either functional 
variables with subscript n or functional constants 
denoting n^adic propositional functions of indi¬ 
viduals. The fiMrmulas of the functional calculus 
of first order (relative to the given lists of 
symbols (1), (2), (3)> (4)) are all the expres¬ 
sions determined by the eight following rules: 

(1) all the propositional variables are formulas, 

(2) if F is a monadic functional symbol and X 
is an individual variable, £F3(X) is a formula; 

(3) if F is an n-adic functional symbol and Xi, 
Xs, ... , XW are individual variables (which 
may or may not be all different), CF](Xi, Xs, 

, X») IS a formula; (4) if A is a formula, 
is a formula, (5) if A and B are for¬ 
mulas, [A][B} is a formula; (6) if A and B 
are formulas, [A] v [B] is a formula; (7) if 
A is a formula and X is an individual variable, 
(X)[A] is a formula; (8) if A is a formula 
and X is an individual variable, (jSX)||A] is 
a formula. In practice, we omit superfluous 
brackets and braces (but not parentheses) in 
writing formulas, and we omit subscripts on 
functional variables in cases where the subscript 
is sufficiently indicated by the form of the 
formula in which the functional variable ap¬ 
pears. The sentential connectives |, 
are introduced as abbreviations in the same vray 
as in § 1 for the propositional calculus. We 
make further the following definitions, which 
are also to be construed as abbreviations, the 
arrow being read “stands for'^: 

[A] [B1 ^ (X)[EA3 = EB)]- 

EA3 »X CBl ^ (X)EEA] s [B3]. 

^ EA3 Ax EB3 (bx)EEAJEB3]. 

(Here A and B are any formulas, and X is 
any individual variable. Brackets may be omitted 
when soperfiuotts.) If F and G denote monadic 
proporitionat functions, we say that F(X} 

G(X) expresses formal tmpIicaUon of the func- 
rion G by the ftmedon F, and FCX) Sx G<X) 
expresses formal e^puerdUsnee of the two frac¬ 
tions (fhe adjective formal is perhaps not well 
chosen here but has become establidied in use). 

A sub-fotmeda of a given formula is a con¬ 


secutive constituent part of the given formula 
which is itself a formula. An occurrence of an 
individual variable X in a formula is a bound 
occurrence of X if it is an occurrence in a sub- 
formula of either of the forms (X) [A] or 
(^X)[A]. Any other occurrence of a variable 
in a formula is a free occurrence. We may thus 
speak of the bound variables and the free vari¬ 
ables of a formula. (Whitehead and JRuasell, 
following Feano, use the terms apparent vari¬ 
ables and real variables^ respectively, instead of 
bound variables and free variables*) 

If A, B, C are any formulas, each of the 
seven following formulas is a primitive formula: 

EA v A] => A. A = [B = ABJ. 

A => CA V B]. AB = A- 

[A V B] => [B V A]. AB = B. 

£A = B] 3 [[C V A] =3 [C V B]]. 

If X Is any individual variable, and A is any 
formula not containing a free occurrence of X, 
and B Is any formula, each of the two following 
formulas Is a primitive formula* 

EA =xB] = EA =» (X)B]. 

[B =>xA] = E(-EX)B => A]. 

If X and Y are any individual variables (the 
same or different), and A is any formula such 
that no free occurrence of X in A is in a sub- 
formula of the form (Y)[C3, and B is the 
formula resulting from the substitution of Y 
for all the free occurrences of X in A, each of 
the two following formulas is a primitive for¬ 
mula: 

(X)A = B. B=» (£X)A. 

There are two priinltive rules of inference: 
(1) Given A and A ^ B /a infer B (the rule 
of modus panens)* (2) Given A to infer (X)A, 
tahere X is any individual variable (the rule of 
generalization)*. In. applying the rule of gen¬ 
eralization, we say that the variable X is 
generalisted upon. 

The theorems of the functional calculus of 
first order are the formulas which can be derived 
from the primitive formulas by a succession of 
applications of the primitive rules of inference. 
An inference from premisses As, As» . .. , A» to 
a conclusion B is a valid inference of the func¬ 
tional calculus of first order if B becomes a 
theorem upon adding As, A% ..., Am to the 
list of primitive formulas and at the same time 
restricting the rule of generalization by requir¬ 
ing that the variable generalized upon shall not 
be any one of the free individual variables of 
As, A^ - « >, Am. It can be proved that the in¬ 
ference from As, As, .. ., Am to B Is a valid 
inference of the functional calculus of first order 
if (obviously), and only if (the deduction theo- 
rem), EAi =» EAs =» •.. EA» = B3 is 

a theorem of the functional calculus of first order. 

It can be proved that if A s B Is a theorem, 
and D is the result of replacing a particular 
occurrence of A by B in the formula C, then 
the inference from C to D is a valid inference. 

The consistency of the functional calculus of 
first order can also be proved without great 
diflKculty- 

The dual of a formula is obtained by inter¬ 
changing conjtmctidn and (inclusive} disjunction 
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throughout and at the same time interchanging 
universal quantification and existential quantifica¬ 
tion throughout* (In doing this the different 
symbols, e.g., functional constants, although they 
may consist of several characters in succession 
rather than a single character, shall be treated 
as units, and no change shall be made inside a 
symbol. A similar remark applies at all places 
where we speak of occurrences of a particular 
s 3 mibol or sequence of symbols in a formula, and 
the like.) It can be shown that the following 
prt^ncsples of duality hold (where A* and B* 
denote the duals of the formulas^A and B re¬ 
spectively): (1) if A is a theorem, then ^A* 
is a theorems (2) if A => B is a theorem, then 
B* A’*' is a theorems (3) if A = B is a 
theorem, then A* = B* is a theorem. 

A formula is said to be in pre^ex tiomtal 
form if all the quantifiers which it contains 
stand together at the beginning, unseparated by 
negations (or other sentential connectives), and 
the scope of each quantifier (i.e., the extent of 
the bracket [ ] following the quantifier) is to 
the end of the entire formula. In the case of a 
formula in prenex normal form, the succession 
of quantifiers at the beginning is called the 
prefix^ the remaining portion contains no quanti¬ 
fiers and Is the matrix of the formula. It can be 
proved that for every formula A there is a for¬ 
mula B in prenex normal form such that A = 
B i»w a theorem; and B is then called a prenex 
normal form of A. 

A formula of the pure functional caleulus of 
first order which contains no free individual 
variables is said to be satisfiaHe if it is possible 
to determine the underlying non-empty domain 
of individuals and to give meanings to the 
propositional and functional variables contained 
—namely to each propositional variable a mean¬ 
ing as a particular proposition and to each n- 
adic functional Variable a meaning as an «s-adic 
propositional function of individuals (of the 
domain in ques^on)^in such a way that (under 
the accepted meanings of the sentential connec¬ 
tives, the quantifiers, and application of func¬ 
tion to argument) the formula becomes true. 
The meaning of the last word, even for abstract, 
not excluding infinite, domains, must be pre¬ 
supposed—a respect in which this definition 
differs sharply from most others nnade in this 
article. 

It is not difficult to find examples of formulas 
A, containing no free individual variables, such 
that both A and are satisfiable. A simple 

example is the formula (jc)JF*(jir). More instruc¬ 
tive is the following exampli^ 

« F(*, -)niE(*)(£3»)F(*, y)], 
which is satisfiable in an infinite domain of 
Individuals but not in any finite domain—the 
negation is satisfialile in any non-empty domain* 

It can be shown that all theorems A of the 
pure functional calculus of first order which 
contain no free Individual variables have the 
property that mA is not satisfiable. Hence the 
pure functional calcttlns of first order is not 
complete in the strong sense in which the pLire 


propositional calculus is complete. Godel has 
shown that the pure functional calculus of first 
order Is complete in the weaker sense that if 
a formula A contains no free individual vari¬ 
ables and ^^A is not satisfiable then A is a 
theorem. 

The decision problem of the pure functional 
calculus of first order has two forms (1) the 
so-called proof-theoretic decision problem, to 
find an effective test (decision procedure) by 
means of which it can always be determined 
whether a given formula is a theorems (2) 
the so-called set-theoretic decision problem, to 
find an efiective test by means of which it can 
always be determined whether a given formula 
containing no free individual variables is satis¬ 
fiable. It follows from GSdePs completeness 
theorem that these two forms of the decision 
problem are equivalent: a solution of either 
would lead immediately to a solution of the 
other. 

Church has proved that the decision problem 
of the pure functional calculus of first order is 
unsolvable- Solutions exist, however, for sev¬ 
eral important special cases. In particular a de¬ 
cision procedure is known for the case of for¬ 
mulas containing only monadic function vari¬ 
ables (this would seem to cover substantially 
everything considered in traditional formal logic 
prior to the introduction of the modern logic of 
relations). 

Finally we mention a variant form of the 
functional calculus of first order, the functional 
calculus of first order toith equality, in which 
the list of functional constants includes the dya¬ 
dic functional constant =, denoting equality or 
identity of individuals. The notation [X] 

[Y] is introduced as an abbreviation for 
[=)(X, Y), and primitive formulas are added 
as follows to the list already given: if X is any 
individual variable, X = X is a primitive for¬ 
mula! if X ahd Y are any individual variables, 
and B results from the substitution of Y for a 
particular free occurrence of X in A, which is 
not in a sub-formula of A of the form (Y)[C], 
then EX = Y] =» [A =» B] is a primitive 
formula. We speak of the pure functional cal¬ 
culus of first order with equality when the 
lists of propositional variables and functional 
variables are complete and the only functional 
constant is =i we speak of a simple applied 
functional calculus of first order with equality 
when the lists of propositional variables and 
functional variables are empty* 

The addition to the functional calculus of 
first order of indwiduat constants (denoting 
particular individuals) is not often made—unless 
symbols for functions from individuals to indi¬ 
viduals (so-called **mathematicaP’ or 'Mescrip- 
tive*’ functions) are to be added at the same 
time. Such an addition is, however, employed 
in the two following sections as a means of 
repfesenting certain forms of inference of tradi¬ 
tional logic* The addition Is really non-essen¬ 
tial, and requires only minor changes in the 
definition of a formula and the list of primitive 
formulas (allowing the alternative of Individual 
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constants at certain places where the above 
g'lveix formulation calls for free individual 
variables). 

Whitehead and Ru<isell, Principia MatLematica, 
2nd edn., \ol, Cambridge, England, 19^3. J. 
Herbrand, Kechsrches sur la Thdurie de ia Demon¬ 
stration, _ Warsaw, 1930. K. Gudel, Die V oll- 
standi^keit der Axi'ime des lo^tscJben Fuk/i tt^f*er 2 - 
kalkuls, ^Nlonatshefte fur Mathematik und Ph^sik, 
vol. 37 (1930J, pp. 349-360. Hilbert and Acker- 
mann, Crundzuge der theoretiichen LogiJb, 2nd 
cdn., Berlin, 1938. Hilbert and Bernavs, Grund- 
lagen der Mathematik, vol. 1, Berlin, 1934, and 
vol. 2, Berlin, 1939. 

4- Opposition*, Immediate i>7Ferenc£. The 
four traditional kinds of categorical propositions 

-all S is P, no S Is P, some S is P, some S 

is not P—customarily designated by the letters 
E, /, O respectively—^may conveniently be 
represented in the functional calculus of iiist 
order (§3) by the four forms S(jf) =3*. P(jr>, 
S(*) =. ~P(*), S(») P(*), S(*) A, 

S and P being taken as functional eon- 
st.ints. (For hre\ itv, we shall use the notations 
P, S(af) =* PC*)i etc-, alike for certain 
formulas and for the pinpositinnal functions or 
propositions expressed by these formulas.) 

This representation does not reproduce faith¬ 
fully all particulars of the traditional account. 
The fact is that the traditional doctrine, having 
grown up from \arinus sources and under an 
inadequate formal analysis, Is not altogether 
coherent or e\en selfHTonsistcnt. Wc here select 
what seems to be the best representation, and 
simply note the four following points of di¬ 
vergence: 

(1) We have defined the connectives 
and A * in terms of universal and existential 
quantification, whereas the traditional account 
might be thought to be more closely reproduced 
if they were taken as primitive notations. (It 
would, however, not be difficult to reformulate 
the functional calculus of first order so that 
these connectives would be primitive and the 
usual quantifiers defined In terms of them.) 

(2) The traditional account associates the 
negation in E and O with the copula (q, v.), 
whereas the negation symbol Is here prefixed to 
the sub-formula P(jc). (Notice that this sub¬ 
formula represents ambiguously a proposition and 
that, in fact, the notation of the functional cal¬ 
culus of first order provides for applying nega¬ 
tion only to propositions.) 

(3) The traditional account includes under 
A and E^ respectively, also (propositions denoted 
by) P(A) and —P<A), where A is an indi¬ 
vidual constant. These singular propositions are 
ignored in our account of, opposition and im¬ 
mediate inference, but will appear in § S as giv¬ 
ing variant forma of certain ^llogisms. 

(4) Some aspects of the traditional act,omit 
require that A and E be represented as we 
have here, others that they be represented by 

»• PC«)3 snd i:(£:x)S<«)] 

[S (*) ® m 'P (x) ] respectiveijr. Tlie questian con- 
ceming the choice between these two interpreta¬ 
tions is known as the problem of existattiial 
inspori of propositlonB. Wc prefer to introduce 
(^ar)SCx) as a separate premiss at those places 
where it is required. 


Given a fixed subject S and a fixed predicate 
P, we have, according to the square of opposi- 
tiofSj that A and O are contradictoryj E and I 
are con/iadiciory, A and E are contra^y^ / and 
O are suhcontraiy^ A and / are subahern, E 
and O are subalte/rtm The two propositions in a 
contradictory pair cannot be both true and can¬ 
not he both false (one is the exact negation of 
the other). The two propositions in a subaltern 
pair are so related that the first one, together 
with the premiss (£'jc)S(;c), implies the second 
isubaltemotion). Under the premiss (Ex)Six)^ 
the contrary pair, A^ E^ cannot be both true, 
and the subcontrary pair, 7, O, cannot be both 
false. 

Simple conversion of a proposition. A, Ej I 
or Oj consists in interchanging S and P with¬ 
out other ^change. Thus the converse of S(^) 

S(af), and the converse of 
Sdx) =, ^r(x) is P(;,r) ~S(*). In 

mathematics the term converse Is used primarily 
for the simple converse of a proposition A; 
loosely^ also for any one of a number of trans- 
farmations similar to this (e.g., F(*)C(x) =* 

^(■*0 Jnay be said to have the converse 
F(ar)H(af) G(a:)), Simple conversion of a 
proposition is a valid inference, in general, only 
la the case of E and 7. 


_ Cvnz'ersion per accident of a proposition A, 
*■“•» SC*) !*(■*)» yields P(x) A. S(x). 

^ Obyersion of a proposition A, E, I, or O con- 
si^s in replacing P by a functional constant p 
which denotes the negation of the propositional 
function (property) denoted by P, and at the 
sanne time inserting ~ if not already present 
or deleting it if present. Thus the obverse of 
£< r^* ^C*) IS S(*) =. ~p(Ae) (the obverse 
of “all men are mortal" Is “no men are im- 
mortal”). The obverse of S(x) =. ^P(*) is 
P(*)5 the obverse of S(*) A, p(;f) 

*" ~P(*)> the obverse of S(*) A. 

—P(x) is S(x) A«p(*). 


***- aiuiitc rmrneaiaie tnjerence e-**-** 
certain inferences involving propositions A^ Ep 
I^ These Include obversion of A ^ E, 7, or O, 
simple conversion of E or 7, conversion per 
accidens of A, subalternation of A, E. The three 
last require the additional premiss (Ex)S(x). 
Other immediate Inferences (for which the 
terminology is not wholly uniform among 
different writers) m.ny be obtained by means of 
sequences of these: c.g,, given that all men are 
mortal we may take the obverse of the converse 
of the obverse and so infer that all immortals 
are non-men (called hy some the contrapositive, 
by others the obvexted contrapositive). 

The Immediate inferences not jnv<»lving ob- 
vcl^^oll can be leprescnted as valid inferences 
in the functional calculus of first order, but 
obversion can be so represented only in an ex¬ 
tended calculus embracing functional aburaetton 
(q. V.). For the p used above in describing 
obversion Is, in terms of abstraction. 

System der ILogik, 4lh edn., Bonru 
lft74. H. W, B. Joseph, An Introduction to 
2nd edn. Oxford, 19ld. R. M. Eaton. 
General Logic, New Vork, 1931. Bennett and 
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Baylis. Formal Logic, New York. 1939- 

S. Categorical syllogism is the name fiven 
to certain forms of valid inference (of the 
functional calculus of first order) which involve 
as premisses two (formulas rep resenting:) cate¬ 
gorical propositions, having* a term in common 
—the middle term- Usingr S, M, P as minor 
term, middle term, and major term, respectively, 
we give the traditional classification into figures 
and moods. In each case we give the major 
premiss first, the minor premiss immediately 
after it, and the conclusion, last; in some cases 
we give a third (existential) premiss which is 
suppressed in the traditional account. Because 
of the admission of singular propositions under 
the heads jS, Pj two different forms of valid 
inference appear in some cases under the same 
figure and mood—these singular forms are sepa¬ 
rately listed. 

First Figure 

Barbara: M(jr) =- PM, SM =- MM> 
S(ar) =3* PCi**). 

Celarent: MM =* • '-^PM, ^M =- MM, 

SM -'P(^). 

Darii: MM PM, SM MM, S(*) 
A. P(*)- 

Ferio: MM =>* ~P(^), S(:r) A , M(jr), S(Ar) 
A. ~P(je)- 

Second Figure 

Cesare: P(*) ^-^M(<sif), S(jr) hil(jr), 

SM =*• *-^P(ar)- 

Camestres: P(jir) =>« M(*), S(ap) <^M(*), 
S(jr} ^P(jf)- 

Festano; P(af) -^M(4f), S(a?) A* M(jr), 

SM A«/wP(x). 

Baroco; P(jtf) M(jr), S(jr) A* '-^M(jr), 

S(x) A « i'*wP(jf)- 

Thtrd Figure 

Darapti: M(jtf) =• P(je)> M(jc) =»« S(jr) 
(^ar)M(A:), S(*) A , p(Ar). 

Disamis: M(:r) A» P(*), M(;if) S(ar), 

SM A.p(*). 

Datisi: MM =*- PM> MM A« S(ar), S(jr) 
A. P(jr)- 

Felapton: M(je) ^^P(jif), M(4c) S(jr), 

(.£'.x)M(jr), 5(je) A* ~P(jp), 

Bocardo: M(je) A« /^P(je), M(jr) S(«), 

SM ^m^PM- 

Feriso or Ferison: M(dr) /-^P(ji!), M(ar) 

A, SM, SM A, ^PM- 

Fourth Figure 

Bamalip or Bramantip: P(jr) M(jr)y M( 0 f) 
= . S(*), (&)P(*), SM PM- 
Calemes or Camenes: P(jr) M(jif), M(x) 

=>- —'S(*), SM =»» '-^PM- 
Dimatis or Dimaris: P(jr) A, M(x), M(jr) 

=>^SM.SM ^mPM- 

Fesapo: PM ^MM^ MM =»- SM^ 

(fc)M(*), S(*) A* ^PM- 
Freaison: PM /-^M(jr), M(jr) A* S(jv), 

S(«) *^P(jrJ. 

Singular Forms in the First 
and Second Figures 

Barbara: M(ar> P(ar), M(A), P(A). 
Celarent: M(ar) ~P(jr), M(A), ^P(A). 

Cesare: P(jr) =» >^M(ar>, M(A), ^P(A). 
Camestres: P(jr) =>» MMi --'M(A)y -^P(A). 


The five moods of the fourth figure are some¬ 
times characterized instead as indirect moods of 
the first figure, the two premisses (major and 
minor) being interchanged, and the names be¬ 
ing then given respectively as Baralipton, Ce- 
lantes, Dabitis, Fapesmo, Frisesomonim. (Some 
add the five ^‘weakened’* moods, Barbari, Cela- 
ront, Cesaro, Camestros, Calemos, to be obtained 
respectively from Barbara, Celarent, Cesare, 
Camestres, Calemes, by subalternation of the 
conclusion.) Other variations in the names of 
the moods are also found. These names have 
a mnemonic significance, the first three vowels 
indicating whether the major premiss, minor 
premiss, and conclusion, in order, are A, E, I, 
or Oi and some of the consonants indicating 
the traditional reductions of the other moods to 
the four direct moods of the first figure. 

TJbe Port-^Royal Logic, translated - by T. 5. 
Baynes, 2ad edn.. London. 1831. F. Ueberweg. 
System der Logik, 4th edn.. Bonn. 1874. H. W. 
B. Joseph, An Inirodtsction to Logic, 2nd edo., 
Oxford, 1916. R. M. Eaton. General Logic, New 
York. 1931. H. B. Curry. A nuttbematical treats 
ment of the rules of the syllogism. Mind. vol. 43 
(1936). pp. 209-216. 416. J^lbertl and Acker- 
mann. Grundzuge der tbeoretiscben Logik, 2nd 
edn.. Berlin. 1938. Bennett and Baylis. Formal 
Logrc, New York. 1939. 

6. Theory of types. In the functional cal¬ 
culus of first order, variables which appear as 
arguments of propositional functions or which 
are bound by quantifiers must be variables whidh 
are restricted to a certain limited ranges the 
domain of individuals. Thus there are certain 
kinds of propositions about propositional func¬ 
tions which cannot be expressed In the calculus. 
The uncritical attempt to remove this restric¬ 
tion, by introducing variables of unlimited range 
(the range covering both non-functions and 
functions of whatever kind) and modifying ac¬ 
cordingly the definition of a formula and the 
lists of primitive formulas and primitive rules 
of inference, leads to a system which is formally 
inconsistent through the possibility of deriving 
in it certain of the logical paradoxes (q. v.)* 
The functional calculus of first order may, how¬ 
ever, be extended in another way, which in¬ 
volves separating propositional functions into a 
certain array of categories (the hierarchy of 
types)^ excluding propositional functions which 
do not fall into one of these categories, and— 
besides propositional and individual variables— 
admitting only variables having a particular one 
of these categories as range. 

For convenience of statement, we confine at¬ 
tention to the pure functional calculus of first 
order. The first step in the extension consists 
in introducing quantifiers such as (Fi), (FFx), 
(Fs), (FFs), etc., binding «>-adic factional 
variables. Corresponding changes are made in 
the definition of a formula and in the lists ofi 
primitive formulas and primitive rules of in¬ 
ference, allowing for these new kinds of bound 
variables. The resulting system is the functional 
calculus of second order. Then the next step 
consists in introducing new kinds of functional 
variables { namely for every finite ordered set 
A, Zj . . . , ^ of s non-negative integers (s = 
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J, 2, 3,_) an infinite list of functional vari¬ 
ables ... ^ each of 

which denotes aonbigruously any s-adic propusi- 
tional function for v.liich the first ar^'ument 
may be any (A—l)-adic propositional function 
of individuals, the second ar^fument any (Z—1)- 
adic propositional function of indi\iduals, etc. 
(if one of the integ’crs Z, w*, . . . , p is 1 the 
corresponding* argument is a proposition if 0, 
an Indixidual). Then quantifiers are introduced 
binding- these new kinds of functional variables, 
and 80 on. The process of alternately introducing* 
new kinds of functional variables (denoting 
propositional functions which take as arguments 
propositional functions of kinds for which vari¬ 
ables have already been introduced) and quanti¬ 
fiers binding the new kinds of functional vari¬ 
ables, with appropriate extension at each stage 
of the definition of a formula and the lists of 
primitive formulas and primitive lules of in¬ 
ference, may be continued to infinity. This leads 
to what we may call the functional calculus of 
order omega, embodying the (so-called simple^ 
theory of types. 

In the functional calculi of second and higher 
orders, we may introduce the definitions: 

X = Y (F)[F(X) =» F(Y)]. 
where X and Y are any two variables of the 
same type and F is a monadic functional vari¬ 
able of appropriate ^pc- The notation X = Y 
may then be interpreted as denoting equality or 
identity. 

The functional calculus of order omega (as 
just described) can be proved to be consistent 
by a straightforward generalization of the meth¬ 
od employed by Hilbert and Ackermann to 
prove consistency of the functional calculus 
of first order. 

For many purposes, however, it is necessary to 
add to the functional calculus of order omega 
the axiom of infinity, requiring the domain of 
individuals to be infinite.—^This is most con¬ 
veniently done by adding a single additional 
primitive formula, which may be described by 
referring to § 3 above, taking the formula, 
which is there given as an example pf a for¬ 
mula satisfiable in an infinite domain of indi¬ 
viduals but not in any finite domain, and pre¬ 
fixing the quantifier (£F) with scope extending 
to the end of the formula. This form of the 
axiom of infinity, however, is considerably 
stronger (in the absence of the axiom of choice) 
than the ^Tnfin ax” of Whitehead and Russell. 

Other primitive formulas (possibly involving 
new primitive notations) which may he added 
correspond to the axiom of choice (q, v.) or are 
designed to introduce classes (q. v.) or descrip’^ 
lions (q. V.) Functional ahstroetion (q. v.) may 
also Itt introducsed by means of additional 
piitniUve formulas or primitive rules of in- 
fenence^ or it may be d^ned with the aid of 
descriptions. Whitehead and Russell employ the 
axiom of infinity and the axiom of choice but 
avoid the necessity of special primitive formulas 
in connection with classes and descriptions by 
introducing classes and descriptions as incom¬ 
plete symbols 


With the aid of the axiom of infinity and a 
method of dealing with classes and descriptions, 
the non-negative integers may be introduced in 
any one of various ways (c.g., following Frege 
and Russell, as finite cardinal numbers), and 
arithmetic (elementary number theory) derived 
formally within the system. With the further 
addition of the axiom of choice, analysis (real 
number theory) may be likewise derived. 

No proof of consistency of the functional cal¬ 
culus of order omega (or even of lower order) 
with the axiom of infinity added is known, ex¬ 
cept by methods involving assumptions so strong 
as to destroy any major significance. 

According to an important theorem of Godel, 
the functional calculus of order omega with the 
axiom of infinity added, if consistent, is incom¬ 
plete in the sense that there are formulas A 
containing no free variables, such that neither 
A nor is a theorem. The same thing holds 

of any logistic system obtained by adding new 
primitive formulas and primitive rules of in¬ 
ference, provided only that the effective (recur* 
sive) character of the formal' construction, of 
the system is retained. Thus the system is not 
only incomplete but, in the indicated sense, in- 
cotnpletable. The same thing holds also of a 
large variety of logistic systems which could be 
considered as acceptable substitutes for the func¬ 
tional calculus of order omega with axiom of 
infinity, in particular the Zermelo set theory 
(§ 9 below) is in the same sense incomplete 
and inconipletable. 

The formalixation as a logistic system of the 
functional calculus of order omega with axiom 
of infinity leads, by a method which cannot 
be given here, to a (definite but quite com¬ 
plicated) proposition of arithmetic which is 
equivalent to—in a certain sense, expresses—the 
consistency of the system. This proposition pf 
arithmetic can be represented within the system 
by a formula A containing no free variables, 
and the following second form of GodeFs in¬ 
completeness theorem can then be proved: If 
the system Is consistent, then the formula A, 
although its meaning is a true proposition of 
arithmetic, Is not a theorem of the system. We 
might, of course, add A to the system as a new 
primitive formula—we would then have a new 
system, whose consistency would correspond to 
a new proposition of arithmetic, represented by 
a new formula B (containing no free variables), 
and we would still have in the new system, if 
consistent, that B was not a theorem. 

Whitehead and Russell^ Principia Mathematical 
3 vols., Cambridge,, England* Ist edn. 1910-13* 
2nd edn. 1923-27. R. Carnap. Ahriss der taghtik, 
Vienna, 1929. W. V. Quine, A System of Logistic, 
CambridgCp Mass., 1934. Hilbert and Ackermann* 
Grandzuge der theoretischen Logik, 2nd edn.* 
BerlfOp 1938. A. Churc^ A formulation of the 
simple theory of types. The Journal of Symbolic 

^gic. irol, 3 (1940), i>p. 36-68. --- A. Tarski, 

Etmge Betrachtungen mher dse Begrtfe der m- 
WsaersprMchsfreikeit und der as-VolTsfdndigkettp 
Monatshefte fur Mathematik und Physik. voT. 40 
(1933). pp. 97-112. G. iGentzea, JDA Wider- 
sprmehsfretheit der Stmfenlogik, Mathemadsche 

Zeitschrif^ vol. 4l ()93o>, pp. 337-366. - K. 

GMel, Uher formal uae nisi heldhare Sdtze der 
Principia Mathematica and oerwandter Systeme, 
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Monatshefte fur Mathematik und Physik. vol., 
(1931). PP. 173-198 J-.B. Rosser. 

of some theorems of Godel and Church, The 
Journal of Symbolic Logica vol. 1 <1936).^I>p. 87- 
91 . J. B- Rosser, An informal exposttton of 
proofs of GodeVs theorems and Churches theorem. 
The Journal of Symbolic Logic, vol. 4 (1939)* 
pp. 33-60. Hilbert and Bernays, Grundlagen der 
Mathemattk, vol. 2, Berlin, 1939. 

7. Algebra of classes deals with classes 
(q- V.) whose members are from a fixed non* 
empty class called the universe of discourse^ 
and with the operations of complementation, 
logical sum, and logical product upon such 
classes. (The classes are to be thought of as 
determined by propositional functions having 
the universe of discourse as the range of the 
independent variable.) The universal class V 
comprises the entire universe of discourse. The 
null (or empty) class A has no members. The 
complement —a of a class a has as members 
all those elements of the universe of discourse 
which are not members of a (and those only). 
In particular the null class and the universal 
class are each the complement of the other. The 
logical sum a h of tw o classes a and b has 
as members all those elements which are mem¬ 
bers either of a or of bj not excluding elements 
which are members of both a and b (and those 
only). The logical product a b of two 

classes a and b has as members all those ele¬ 
ments which are members of both a and h (and 
those only)—^in other words the logical product 
of two classes is their common part. The ex^ 
pressxons of the algebra of classes are built up 
out of class variablfis a, b, c, , and the sym¬ 
bols for the universal class and the null class 
by means of the notations for complementation, 
logical sum, and logical product (with paren¬ 
theses). A formula of the algebra of classes 
consists of two expressions with one of the 
symbols = or ^ between. ( 4 * = ^ means that 
a and h are the same class, a ^ b that a and b 
are not she same class.) 

While the algebra of classes can be set up 
as an Independent logistic system, we shall here 
describe it instead by reference to the functional 
calculus of firs., order (§ 3), using two monadic 
functional constants, V and A, and an infinite 
list of monadic functional variables JFi, <7i, 

. • . corresponding In order to the class vari^ 
ahles n, c, . . . respectively. Given any ex- 
prcBsion A of tlie algebra of classes, the cor¬ 
responding formula A£ of the functional cal¬ 
culus is obtained hv replacing complementation, 
logical sum, and logical product respectively by 
negation, inclusive disjunction, and conjunction, 
and at the same time replacing V, A, a, h^ c, 

. - - respectively by V(»), A (dr), Fj.(jc), C?i(jif), 
^i(drX • . • . Given any formula A = B of 
the algebra of classes the corresponding formula 
of the functional calculus is A± Given 

auy formula A B of the algebra of classes, 
the corresponding formula of the functional cal¬ 
culus is ~£Ai BtJ. A formula C Is a 

theorem of the algebra of classes if and only 
if the inference from (jr)V(jt) and (je)/^A(jif) 
to C$ (where Cit corresponds to C) is a valid 
inference of the functional calculus. The in¬ 


ference from premisses • . «, to a 

conclusion C is a exaltd inference of the algebra 
of classes if and only if the inference from 
(*)V(*), Dit, D4, . - . , D.t to 

Cj! is a valid inference of tlie functional cal- 
cuius. 

This isomorphism between the algebra of 
classes and the indicated part of the functional 
calculus of first order can be taken as repre¬ 
senting a parallelism of meaning. In fact, the 
meanings become identical if we wish to con¬ 
strue the functional calculus in extension (see 
the article propositional function') ; or, inversely, 
if we wish to construe the algebra of classes in 
intensionj instead of the usual construction. 

If we deal only with formulas of the algebra 
of classes which are equations (i-e., which have 
the form A = B), the above description by 
reference to the functional calculus may be re¬ 
placed by a simpler description using the applied 
propositional calculus (§1) whose fundamental 
propositional symbols are xeV, xeA, xea^ xeb^ 
xec^ .... Given an equation C of the algebra 
of classes, the corresponding formula Ci* of the 
propositional calculus is obtained by replacing 
equality ( = ) by the biconditional (^), re¬ 
placing complementation, logical sum, and logi¬ 
cal product respectively by negation, inclusive 
disjunction, and conjunction, and at the same 
time replacing V, A, 41 , c, . . . respectively 
by xeV, jreA, xea^ xeh^ xec, .... An equation 
C is a theorem of the algbera of classes if and 
only if the inference from jreV, ^ «A to Ct* 
is a valid inference of the propositional calculus i 
analogously for tialsd inferences of the algebra 
of classes in which the formulas involved are 
equations. 

As a corollary of this, every theorem of the 
pure propositional calculus (§1) of the form 
A == B has a corresponding theorem of the 
algebra of classes obtained by replacing the 
principal occurrence of s by =, elsewhere re¬ 
placing negation, inclusive disjunction, and con¬ 
junction respectively by complementation, logical 
sum, aiui logical product, and at the same time 
replacing propositional variables by class vari¬ 
ables. Likewise, every theorem A of the pure 
propositional calculus has a corresponding theo¬ 
rem B = V of the algebra of classes, where B 
is obtained from A by replacing negation, in¬ 
clusive disjunction, and conjunction respectively 
by complementation, logical sum, and logical 
product, and replacing propositional variables 
by class variables. 

The dual of a formula or an expression of 
the algebra of classes is obtained by interchang¬ 
ing logical sum and logical product, and at 
the same time interchanging V and A. The 
principle of duality holds, that the dual of every 
theorem is also a theorem. 

The relation of class Inclusion, = ^ may be 
introduced by the definition: 

A •= B A ^ —B = A. 

Instead of algebra of classes^ the term Boolean 
algebra is used primarily when it is intended 
that the formal system shall remain un in¬ 
terpreted or that interpretations other than that 
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described above shall be admitted- For the le- 
laied idea of a Boolean^ ri'ng see the paper of 
Stone cited below. 

E- Schroder, Algebra der JLogik, vol. 1, vol. 2 
part 1, and vol. 2 part 2, Leipzig, 1890, 1891, 
1905 E. V- Huntington, Sets of hidependent 
postulates for the algebra of logic ^ Transactions 
of the American Mathematical Society, vol. 5 
(1904), pp. 288-309. S. K. Langer, An Intro¬ 
duction to Symbolic Logic, 1937. M. H. Stone, 
The fepresentat/on of Boolean algebrax. Bulletin 
of the American Mathematical Society, vol. 44 
(1938), pp. 807-816. 

8. Algebra of relations or algebra of rela¬ 
tives deals with relations (q. v.) in extension 
v^hose domains and con\erse domains are each 
contained in a fixed universe of discourse 
(which must be a class having* at least two 
members), in a way similar to that in which 
the algebra of classes deals with classes. Funda¬ 
mental ideas involved aie tho^e of the uni¬ 
versal relation and the null relation} the rela¬ 
tions of identity and diversity* the contrary and 
the converse of a relation* the logical sum, the 
logical product, the relative sum, and the rela¬ 
tive product of two relations. 

The universal relation V can be described by 
saying that *Vy holds for every x and y in the 
universe of discourse. The null relation A, is 
such that holds for no x and y in the uni¬ 

verse of discourse- The relation of identity I 
is such that xlx holds for every x in the uni¬ 
verse of discourse and xly fails if x is not identi- 
tical with y- The relation of diversity J is such 
that xJx fails for every x in the universe of dis¬ 
course and xJy holds if x is not identical with y. 

The contrary —R of a relation R is the re¬ 
lation such that X —2? y holds if and only if 
xRy fails (:e and y being in the universe of 
discourse). In particular, the universal relation 
and the null relation arc each the contraiy of 
the other; and the relations of identity and 
diversity are each the contrary of the other. 

The converge of a relation R is the relation 
5 such that xSy if and only if yRx. The usual 
notation for the converse of a relation is ob¬ 
tained by placing a breve over the letter de¬ 
noting the relation. A relation is said to be 
symmetric if it is the same as its converse. In 
particular, the universal relation, the null re¬ 
lation, and the relations of identity and di¬ 
versity are symmetric. 

The logical sum 2? « S' of two relations R and 
S is the relation - such that x R^S y holds if 
and only if at least one of xRy and xSy holds. 
TTie logical product R^ S of two relations R 
and S is the relation such that x R^ S y if 
and only if. both ;ir22'V and xSv* The relative 
product 22(£ of two relations*!? and S is n rela¬ 
tion such that X 2?|5 y if and only if there is 
a flt (in the universe of discourse) such that 
xRu and uSy~ The relative sum of two relations 
JR and S is the relation which holds between 
X and y if and only if for every « (in the uni¬ 
verse of discourse) at least one of xRst and xSy 
holds. The square of a relation R is i?|2?- 

The signs =n and are used to form equa¬ 
tions and inequations in the same way as in 
the algebra of classes. An isomorphism between 


the algebra of relations and an appropriately 
chosen part of the functional calculus of first 
order can also be exhibited in the same way as 
was done in § 7 above for the algebra of classes. 
A principle^ of duality also holds, where duality 
consists in interchanging logical sum and logical 
product, relative sum and relative product, V 
and A, / and 7. 

The portion of the algebra of relations v^hich 
involves, besides relation variables, only the 
universal relation and the null relat'c^, and 
the operations of contrary, logical sum, and 
logical product, and =, is isomorphic with 

(formally indistinguishiihle from) the algebra 
of classes. 

H.elative inclusion, ^, may be introduced by 
the definition; 

R = S ^ R —S = A. 

When 2? = 5, we say that 2? is contained in S, 
or that 1 ? contains R, 

A relation is ttansitive if it contains its 
square, reflexive if it contains /, irreflexive if 
it is contained in 7, asymnietiic if its square is 
contained in 7. 

E. Schroder, Algebra der Logik^ vol 3, Leipzig, 
1895. A. Tarsld, On the calculus of relations. The 
Journal of Symbolic Logic, vol. 6 (1941), pp. 73-- 

9. Zermllo set theory. The attempt to 
devise a system which deals with the logic of 
classes in a more compi ehensive way than is 
dune by the algebra of classes (§ 7), and which, 
in particulai, takes account of the relation e be¬ 
tween clashes (sec the article class)^ must be 
carried out with caution in order to avoid the 
flussell paradox and similar logical paradoxes 
(q. vO- 

There arc two methods of devising such a 
system which (so at least it is widely held or 
conjectured) do not lead to any inconsistency. 
One of these Involves the theory of types, which 
was set forth in § 6 above, explicitly for propo¬ 
sitional functions, and by implication for classes 
(classes being divided into types according to 
the types of the monadic propositional functions 
which determine them). The other method is 
the Zermelo set theory^ which avoids this pre¬ 
liminary division of classes into types, but im¬ 
poses restrictions in another direction. 

Given the relation (dyadic propositional func¬ 
tion) e, the relations of equality and class in¬ 
clusion may be introduced by the following 
definitions: 

ZeY -> e(Z, Y). 

Z=Y ZeX =»x YeX. 

Z = Y XeZ XeY. 

Here X, Y, and Z are to be taken as individual 
variables (“individual” in the technical sense 
of § 3), and X is to be determined according 
to an explicit rule so as to be different from 
y and Z- 

The Zermelo set theory may be formulated 
as a simple applied functional calculus of first 
order (In the sense of § 3), for which the do¬ 
main of individuals is composed of classes, and 
the only functional constant is e, primitive for¬ 
mulas (additional to those given in § 3) being 
added as follows; 
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Ixcis s* xcyl = a = y. (Ajcioin of ezten- 
sionality) 

l^=y V x=x22* (Axiom of pair¬ 
ing) . 

=« {Fy)lx€yJlyesi22- (Axiom of 
summation) 

(Ei)lx€X =0 jpc^ss]. (Axiom of the set of sub¬ 
sets) 

(-£■/)Ejpc/ =0 [jecaJA]- (Axiom of subset forma- 
tion) 

[y£ss Ly'^ y —y 111 

=3 (^/)[ycs =>y =**'' (Fx'')llxey2Lxei2 

^0 (Axiom of choice) 

(S^) [sse/] [jtf'e/ (-£'y)[ye/] [a:e>' =* 

(Axiom of infinity) 

[yes (Ex')lA s, x=x'22 ^ 

{Ei)lxel =0 (iS:y)[y€at]A]. 

(Axiom of replacement) 

In the axiom of subset formation, A is any 
formula not containing / as a free varibale (in 
general, A -will contain js as a free variable). 
In the axiom of replacement, A Is any formula 
which contains neither / nor x zs a. free vari¬ 
able (in general, A will contain x and y as 
free variables). These tvro axioms are thus 
represented each by an infinite list of primitive 
formulas—the remaining’ axioms each by one 
primitive formula. 

The axiom of extensionality as above stated 
has (incidentally to its principal purpose) the 
effect of excluding non-classcs entirely and 
a^umingr that eveiythin^ is a class. This as¬ 
sumption can be avoided if desired, at the 
cost of complicating* the axioms somewhat—one 
method would be to introduce an additional 
functional constant, expressing' the property /o 
Se a class (or ^s^), and to modify the axioms 
accordingly, the domain of individuals being 
thought of as possibly containing other things 
besides sets. 

The treatment of sets in the Zermelo set 
theory differs from that of the theory of types 
in that all sets are ^^individuals” and the rela^ 
tion e (of membership in a set) is significant 
as between any two sets—^in particular, xcx is 
not forbidden. (We are here using the words 
set and class as anonymous.) 

The restriction which is imposed in order to 
avoid paradox can be seen in connection with 
th^ axiom of subset formation. Instead of this 
axiom, an uncritical formulation of axioms for 
set theory might well have included (£^) [xe/ 
50 A], asserting the existence of a set t whose 
members are the sets x satisfying an arbitrary 
condition A expressible in the notation of the 
system. This, however, would lead at once to 
the Russell paradox by taking A to be xex 
and then going through a process of inference 
which can be described briefly by saying that x 
is put equal to r. As actually proposed, how¬ 
ever, the axiom of subset formation allows the 
use of the condition A only to obtain a set / 
whose members are the sets x which are mem~‘ 
bers^ of a previously given set x and satisfy A- 
This is not known to lead to paradox. 

The ^notion of an ordered pair can be intro¬ 
duced into the theory by definition, in a way 


which amounts to identifying the ordered pair 
(x, y) with the set a which has two and only 
two members, x* and y', x* being the set which 
has X as its only member, and being the set 
which has x and y as its only two members. 
(This is one of various similar possible meth¬ 
ods.) Relations in extension may then be treated 
as sets of ordered pairs. 

The Zermelo set theory has an adequacy to 
the logical development of mathematics com¬ 
parable to that of the functional calculus of 
order omega (§ 6 ). Indeed, as here actually 
formulated, its adequacy for mathematics ap¬ 
parently exceeds that of the functional calculus; 
however, this should not be taken as an essen¬ 
tial difference, since both systems are Incomplete, 
in accordance with Godel’s theorem (§ 6 ), but 
are capable of extension. 

Besides the Zermelo set theory and the func¬ 
tional calculus (theory of types), there is a 
third method of obtaining a system adequate 
for mathematics and at the same time—it is 


hoped—consistent, proposed by Quine in his 
book cited below (1940).—^The last word on 
these matters has almost certainly not yet been 
said. Alonsso Church 


A. FraeakeL Einleitung in die Men^enlehre, 
3 rd edn., Berlin, 1928 . W. V. Quine, Set~theorettc 
foundations for logic. The Journal of Symbolic 
Logic, vol, 1 (1936), pp. 45-57- Wilhelm Acker- 
mann, I\AengentheoreUschc Be^rundung der Legik, 
Mathematische Annalen, vol. 115 (1937), pp. 1 - 
22 . Paul Bernays, A system of axiomatic set 
theory. The Journal of Symbolic Logic, vol. 2 
(1937), pp. 65-77. and vol. 6 (1941). pp. 1-17. 
W. V. Quine, Matfoemattcal Logic, New xoi, 1940. 


Lo^ic, symbolic, or tnathematical logic ^ or 
logistic^ is the name given to the treatment of 
formal logic by means of a formalised logical 
language or calculus whose purpose is to avoid 
the ambiguities and logical inadequacy of ordi¬ 
nary language. It is best characterised, not as 
a separate subject, but as a new and powerful 
method in formal logic. Foreshadowed by ideas 
of Leibniz, J. H. Lambert, and others, it had 
its substantial historical beginning in the Nine¬ 
teenth Centuiy algebra of logic (q. v.), and re¬ 
ceived its contemporary form at the hands of 
Frege, Peano, Russell, Hilbert, and others. Ad¬ 
vantages of the symbolic method are greater 
exactness of formulation, and power to deal 
with formally more complex material. See also 
logistic system^ A, C. 


C- I. Lewis, A Surpey of Symbolic Logic, 
Berkel^, CaX,, 1918 . Lewis and Langford, Sym- 
boltc Logsc, New York and London, 1932 . S. K. 


j^tnematscal Logic, New York, 1940. A. Tarski, 
introductfon to Logic and to the Methodology of 
peducti^ Sciences, New York, 1941- W. V. 
Qinne, Elementary Lt>gie, Boston and New York, 
Tg4l, A. Church, A bibliography of symbolic logic. 
The Journal of Symbolic Logic, voi. 1 ( 1936 ), pp. 
121-218, and vol. 3 (1938), pp. 178-212. I. 

Hope Leztont dt Logica StmboHca, Rome, 
^252* R* Legistfk, Vienna, 

H. Scholz. descbichte der Logik, Berlin, 
1931. , Hubert and Ackermann, Orundzuge der 
theoretischen Logsk, 2 nd edn., Berlin, 1938 . 


Logic, traditional z the name given to those 
parts and that method of treatment of formal 
logic which have come down substantially un- 
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chan^d from clasaical and medieval timeo- 
Traditional logic emphasizes the analysis of 
propositions into subject and predicate and the 
associated classification into the four forms, 

O; and it is concerned chiefly with topics 
immediately related to these, including^ opposi¬ 
tion, immediate inference, and the syllogism (see 
logic^ formal). Associated with traditional logic 
are also the three so-called laws of fought— 
the laws of uleitttly (q- v.), contradiction^ (q» 
v.)j and excluded middle (q- doc¬ 

trine that these laws are in a special sense 
fundamental presuppositions of reasoning, or 
even (by some) that all other principles of logic 
can be deiived from them or are mere elabora¬ 
tions of them. Induction (q. v.) has been added 
in comparatively modern times (dating from 
Bacon^s Novutn Organum) to the subject matter 
of traditional logic. -d. C. 

A. Arnauld and others. La Logique ou I*Art de 
Penser, better known as the Port-Royal Logic, l^t 
edn.. Pans, ldd2; reprinted. Pans, 1878; English 
translation by T S. Baynes, 2nd edn , Inndon, 
1851. F. ueberweg. System der Logtk und 
Geschichte der logjschen Lehten, 1st edn., Bonn, 
1857, 4th edn, Bonn, 1874. C. Prantl, Ceichtchte 
der Logtk tm Ahendlande, 4 vols , Leipzig, 1855- 
1870; reprinted, Leipzig, 1927. H. W. B. Joseph, 
An Introductton to Logic, 2nd edn., Oxford, 1916. 

F Enriques. Per la Storia della Logtea, Bologna, 
1922, nngltsh translation by J. Rosenthal, Kew 
York, 1929. H. Scholz, Geschichte der Logtk, 
Berlin, 1931.^ 

Logical Kmpirieism : See Scientific Empiricism J. 

Logical machines: Mechanical devices ox instru¬ 
ments designed to effect combinations of propo¬ 
sitions, or premisses, with which the mechanism 
is supplied, and derive from them correct logical 
conclusions. Both premisses and conclusions may 
be expressed by means of conventional symbols* 

A contrivance devised by William Stanley Jevons 
in 1S69 was a species of logical abacus. An¬ 
other constructed by John Venn in 1881 con¬ 
sisted of diagrams which could be manipulated 
in such a manner that appropriate consequences 
appeared. A still more satisfactory machine was 
designed by Allan Marquand in 1882. Such 
devices would indicate that the inferential proc¬ 
ess is mechanical to a notable extent.— J.J.R. 

Logical meaning: See meaning, kinds of, 3. 

Logical Positivism: See Scientific Empiricism. 

Logical truth: See Meamng^ kinds of, 3 $ and 
Truth, setnantical. 

Logistic; The old use of the word logistic to 
mean the art of calculation, or common arith¬ 
metic, is now nearly obsolete. In Seventeenth 
Centuiy English the corresponding adjective was 
also sometimes used to mean simply logical. 
Leibniz occasionally employed logisttca (as also 
logfica mathematica) as one of various alternative 
names for his calcidus ratiocinator. The modern 
use of logistic (iFrench logistique) as a synonym 
for symbolic logic <q. v.) dates from the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Philosophy of X904, where 
it was proposed'Independently by Itelson, La- 
lande, and Couturat. Tlic word logistic has been 
employed by some with special reference to the 
Fre^Russell doctrine that mathematics is re¬ 
ducible to logic, but it would seem that the 
better usage makes it simply a synonym of sym- 
hoUe logic. c. 
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L. Couturat, lime Congris de Phtlosophie, 
Kevue de M6taphysique et de Morale, vol. 12 
(1904), see p. 1042. 

Logistic system : The formal construction of a 
logistic system requires: (1) a list of primitive 
symbols (these are usually taken as marks but 
may also be sounds or other things—^they must 
be capable of instances which are, recognizably, 
the same or different symbols, and capable of 
utterance in which instances of them are put 
forth or arranged in an order one after an¬ 
other) i (2) a determination of a class of for¬ 
mulas, each formula being a finite sequence of 
primitive symbols, or, more exactly, each for¬ 
mula being capable of instances which are finite 
sequences of instances of primitive symbols (gen¬ 
eralizations allowing two-dimensional arrays of 
pximitive symbols and the like are non-essen¬ 
tial), (3) a determination of the circumstances 
undei which a finite sequence of formulas is a 
proof of the last formula in the sequence, this 
last formula being then called a theorem (again 
we should more exactly speak of proofs as hav¬ 
ing instances which are finite sequences of in¬ 
stances of foimulas), (4) a determination of 
the clrcum<stance8 under which a finite sequence 
of foimulas is a proof of the last formula of 
the sequence as a consequence of a certain set 
of formulas (when there is a proof of a for¬ 
mula B as a consequence of the set of formulas 
Ai, Aa, • • . , An, we say that the inference from 
the premisses Ai, Aa, . - • , An to the conclusion 
B is a etaltd inference of the logistic system). 
It is not excluded that the class of proofs in 
the sense of (3) should be empty. But every 
proof of a formula B as a consequence of an 
empty set of formulas, in the sense of (4), 
must also be a proof of B in the sense of (3), 
and conversely. Moreover, if to the proof of 
a formula B as a consequence of Ai, As, - • - , 
An are prefixed in any order proofs of Ai, As, - • • > 
Ati, the entire resulting sequence of formulas 
must be a proof of B, more generally, if to the 
proof of a formula B as a consequence of Aa, 
Ag, . . . , An are prefixed in any order proofs 
of a subset of Ai, Ag, . . - , An as consequences 
of the remainder of Aa, As^ • • • s An, the entire 
resulting sequence must be a pi oof of B as a 
consequence of this remainder. 

The determination of the circumstances under 
which a sequence of formulas is a proof, or a 
proof aa a consequence of a set of formulas, is 
usually made by means of (5) a list of prtmi- 
ttve formulas^ and (6) a list of primitive rules 
of inference each of which prescribes that under 
certain circumstances a formula B shall be an 
immediate consequence of a set of formulas Ai, 
Aa, . . I. , An* The list of primitive formulas 
may be empty—this is not excluded. Or the 
primitive formulas may be included under the 
head of primitive rules of inference by allowing 
the case »=0 in (6). A proof is then defined 
as a finite sequence of formulas each of which 
is either a primitive formula or an immediate 
consequence of preceding formulas by one of the 
primitive rules of inference. A proof as a con^ 
sequence of a set of formulas Ai, Ag, - * - > An 
is in some cases defined as a finite sequence of 
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formulas each of iTv-hicli is either a primitive The requirement of effectiveness does not 

formula, or one of Ai, • 9 An, or an im- compel the lists of primitive symbols, primitive 

mediate consequence of preceding- formulas by formulas, and primitive rules of inference to be 

one of the primitive rules of inference $ in £nite. It is sufficient if there are effective criteria 

other cases it may be desirable to impose cer- for recognizing formulas, for recognizing primi- 

tain restrictions ipon the application of the tive formulas, for recognizing applications of 

primitive rules of inference (e.g., in the case of primitive rules of inference, and (if separately 

the functional calculus of first order— logic, for-- needed) for recognizing such restricted applica- 

§ 3 —^that no free variable of Ai, As, - * • j tions of the primitive rules of inference as are 

An shall be generalized upon). admitted in proofs as a consequence of a given 

A logistic system need not be given any set of formulas, 

meaning or interpretation, but may be put for* With the aid of GodePs device of represent- 

ward merely as a formal discipline of interest ing sequences of primitive symbols and sequences 

for its own sake; and in this case the words of formulas by means of numbers, it is possible 

proof, theorems, valid inference, etc., are to be to give a more exact definition of the notion of 

dissociated from their every-day meanings and effectiveness by making it correspond to that of 

fylrOT purely as technical terms. Even when an recursiveness (q. v.) of numerical functions, 

interpretation of the system ^s intended, it is £-g-i a criterion for recognizing primitive for- 

a requirement of rigor that no use shall be mulas is effective if it determines a general 

made of the interpretation (as such) in the de- recursive monadic function of natural numbers 

termination whether a sequence of symbols Is a whose value is 0 when the argument is the 

formula, whether a sequence of formulas is a number of a primitive formula, 1 for any other 

proof, etc. natural number as argument. The adequacy of 

The kind of an interpretation, or assignment this technical definition to represent the intuitive 

of meaning, which is normally intended for a notion of effectiveness as described above is not 

logistic system is indicated by the technical ter- Immediately clear, but is placed beyond any real 

minology employed- This is namely such an doubt by developments for details of which the 

interpretation that the formulas, some or all of reader is referred to Hilbert-Bernays and Turing 

them, mean or express propositions^ the theo- (see references below). 

rems express true propositions 5 and the proofs The requirement of effectiveness plays an im- 

and valid inferences represent proofs and valid portant role in connection with logistic systems, 

inferences in the ordinary sense. (Formulas but the necessity of the requirement depends on 

which do not mean propositions may be in- the purpose in hand and it may for some pur- 

terpreted as names of things other than propoai- poses be abandoned. Various writers have pro- 

tions, or may be interpreted as containing free posed non-effectiv^ or non-constructive, logistic 

variables and having only an ambiguous dcnota- ^sterns 5 in some of these the requirement of 

tion—see variable A logistic system may thus finiteneas of length of formulas is also aban- 

be regarded as a device for obtaining—or, doned and certain infinite sequences of primitive 

rather stating—an objective, external criterion symbols are admitted as formulas, 

for the validity of proofs and inferences (which particular examples of logistic systems 

are expr^aible in a given notation). (aH satisfy the requirement of effective- 

A logistic system which has an interpretation ness) see the article logic, forsTzal, especially 

of the kind in question may be expected, in gen- §§ 3 ^ 9 ^ Alonzo Church 

eral, to have more than one such interpretation. r. Carnap. The Logical Syntax of LanguMe, 

It is usually to be required that a logistic New York and^ London, 1937. H. Scholz. Was 

system shall 
recognizing 
consequence 
be a matter 

ing a fixed ^ ^ _^ _ 

tions with symbols, to determine whether a London Mathematical Society^ ser. Jz, vol. 42 

given finite sequence of primitive sjrmbols is a ^ 

formula, or whether a given finite sequence of ComputahHhy^akd^^-de^^iliiyg TOe JouSal^of 

formulas is a proof, or is a proof as a con- Symbolic Logic, vol. 2 (1937). pp. 133-163. 

seuqence of a given set of formulas. If this Ijogomachy: (Gr. logos, word -f- ma^e, battle) 

requirement is not satisfied, it may be necessary A contention in which words are involved with- 

—e-g.—^given a particular finite sequence of for- out their references. A contention which" lacks 

mulas, to seek by some argument adapted to the real grounds of difference, or one in which 

the special case to prove or disprove that it allegedly opposed views are actually not on the 

satisfies the conditions to be a proof (in the same level of discourse. A battle of words alone, 

technical sense); i.e., the criterion for formal which ignores their symbolic character.— 

recognition of proofs then presupposes, in actual Logos: (Gr. logos) A term denoting either rea- 
application, that we already know what a valid son or one of the expressions of reason or order 

deduction is (In a sense which Is stronger than in words or things; such as word, discourse, 

that merely of the ability to follow concrete definition, formula, principle, mathematical ratio, 

directions in a particular case). See further on In its most important sense in philosophy it 

this point logic, formal, § 1 . refers to a cosmic reason which gives order and 


provide an effective criterion for 
formulas, proofs, and proofs as a 
of a set of formulas; I.e., it shall 
of direct observation, and of follow- 
set of directions for concrete opera- 


0^0 Koro W'CiM tfShh ^ 

punktlicbe Beanttuortung dieser Frage geleirfetP, 
Semester-Berichte. Munster i. W,, summer 1933. 
PP- 16-54. Hilbert and Bernays^ Crundlaeen der 
jN^hemaUk, vol. 2 , Berlin. 1939- A. M. Turing, 
On computable numbers, with an application to 
the Entscbeidunststroblem. Proceedings of the 
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intelligibility to the world. In this sense the 
doctiine £rst appears In Heraclitus, who afirms 
the reality of a Logos analogous to the reason 
In man that regulates all physical processes and 
Is the source of all human law. The conception 
Is developed more fully by the Stoics, w'hn con¬ 
ceive of the world as a living unity, perfect in 
the adaptation of its parts to one another and 
to the whole, and animated by an immanent and 
purposive reason. As the creative souice of this 
cosmic unity and perfection the world^rcason Is 
called the seminal reason (logos spermatikos), 
and is conceived as containing within Itself a 
multitude of logoi spermatikui, or Intelligible 
and purposive forms operating in the world. As 
regulating all things, the Logos is identified 
with Fate (heimarmene) ; as directing all things 
toward the good, with Providence (pronoia) s 
and as the ordered course of events, with Nature 
(physis). In Philo of Alexandria, in whom 
Hebrew modes of thought mingle with Greek 
concepts, the Logos becomes the immaterial in¬ 
strument, and even at times the personal agency, 
through which the creative activity of the trans¬ 
cendent God is exerted upon the world. In 
Christian philosophy the Logos becomes the sec¬ 
ond person of the Trinity and its functions are 
identified with the creative, illuminating and re¬ 
demptive work of Jesus Christ. Finally the 
Logos plays an important role in the system of 
Plotinus, w*here It appears as the creative and 
form-giving aspect of Intelligence (Nous), the 
second of the three Hypostases.— G.R.Al. 
Lombard, Peter: (c. 1100-c. 1160) Was the 
author of the Four Booh^ of Sentences^ i.c. a 
compilation of the opinions of the Fathers and 
early teachers of the Catholic Church concerning 
various points in theology. He was born at 
Lumello in Lombardy, studied at Bologna, 
Rheims and the School of St, Victor in Paris. 
He was made Bishop of Paris in 1159. The 
Lihri IV Se7itentiarufK was used as a textbook 
in ^Catholic theology for more than two cen¬ 
turies, hence it has been commented by all the 
great theologians of the 13th and 14th cen¬ 
turies. The^ Franciscans of Quaracchi have pub¬ 
lished a critical edition in 2 vole. (Quaracchi, 
1916).— 

Lotze, Rudolph Hermann: (1817-18S1) Em¬ 
piricist in science, teleological idealist in phi¬ 
losophy, theist in religion, poet and artist at 
heart, Lotze conceded three spheres: Necessary 
truths, facts, and values. Mechanism holds sway 
in the field of natural sciences it does not gen¬ 
erate meaning but is subordinated to value and 
reason which evolved a specific plan for the 
world. Lotze’s psycho-physically oriented medi- 
cal psychology is an applied metaphysics in 
which the concept soul stands for the unity of 
experience. Science attempts the demonstration 
of a coherence in natures being is that which is 
m relationshipj “thing” is not a conglomeration 
of qualities but a unity achieved through laws 
mutual effect or influence is as little explicable 
as being: It is the monistic Absolute working 
upOT itself. The ultimate, absolute substance, 
Ood, IS the good and is personal, personality 


being the highest value, and the most valuable 
IS also the most real. Lotze disclaimed the abil- 
ity to know all answers: they rest with God 
Unity of law, matter, force, and all aspects of 
being produce beauty, while aesthetic experience 
consists in Main works: Meta- 

pAyy/i, 18+1; iog/jfe, 1842; Mede:i;n;!che Pzy- 
cholo^zc^ 1 b4—; Cresc/i. tie^ ifn 

l^eutschland^ Altkt ohos^?ioSy 3 

1874; MetapJiyzik, 
1879 (Enn. tr. 1884;.—AT.F.L. 

Love: (in Max Schuler) Giving one’s self to a 
“total being” {Gesa?? 2 tzx.es€n ")it therefore dis¬ 
closes the essence of that being; for this reason 
love js, fur Scheler, an aspect of phenomonelogi- 
CstI knowledge.-— P.A»S. 

U5i73-) Emeritus Professor 
of 1 hilobixphy of Johns Hopkins Uni\er6lty, He 
was one of the contributors to “Critical Real¬ 
ism.” He wrote the famoub article on the 
Pr^ff^^tisms (Jour, Philos., Jan. 16, 
i908). Also critical of the behavioristic ap¬ 
proach- His best known works are The Revolt 
against Dualism nnd hib recent. The Great 
Chain of Bring, 1936. The latter exemplified 
L s methud of tracing the history of a “unit- 
idea.” A, O. L. is the first editor of the 
Journal of tkt. History of Ideas (1940-). He 
is an authority on Primitivism (q.v.) and Ro¬ 
manticism (q.v.).- L,E.D. 

Lowenheim’s theorem: The theorem, first proved 
by Lowenheim, th.^t if a formula of the pure 
functional calciilub i.< first order (see Logic, for~ 

§ 3), containing no free individual vari¬ 
ables, is satisfiable (see ibid.) at all, it is satis- 
fiable in a domain of individuals which is at 
most enumers-ible. Other, simpler, proofs of the 
theorem were afterwards given by Skolem, who 
also obtained the generalization that, if an 
enumerable set of such formulas are simultane¬ 
ously satisfiable, they are simultaneously satis¬ 
fiable in a domain of Individuals most 

enumerable- 


There follows the existence of an interpreta¬ 
tion rtf the Zermelo set theory (aec Lo g/c, formal, 
§9) —consistency of the theory assumed—accord¬ 
ing to which tlte domain of sets is only enumer¬ 
able j although there are theorems of the Zermelo 
set theory wdiich, under the usual Interpretation, 
assert the existence of the non-enumerable in¬ 
finite. 


A like result may be obtained for the func¬ 
tional^ calculus of order omega (theory of types) 
hy utilizing n representation of it within the 
Zermelo set theory. 

It is thus in a certain sense impossible to 
postulate the non-enumerable infinite: any set of 
postulates designed to do so will have an un¬ 
intended interpretation within the enumerable. 
Usual sets of mathematical postulates for the 
real number system (see number) have an ap¬ 
pearance to the contrary only because they are 
incompletely formalized (i.e., the mathematical 
concepts are formalized, while the underlying 
logic remains unformalized and indefinite). 

The ^situation described in the preceding para¬ 
graph is sometimes called BhoJemIs paradox^ al- 
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thoi-^h it la not a paradox in the sense of formal 
self-contradiction, but only in the sense of being’ 
unexpected or at variance with preconceived 
ideas.— A.C, 

Th SJ'Ole'Ti, Suf 1st p rize Ju tnt'r€ms as 
LAtLe^hsim-Skolem, Les Entretiens de Zurich sur les 
Fondements et la Methcde dcs Sciences Mathe- 
mctiqucs, Zurich 19*41, pp. 23-52. 

Lucretius, Carus: (9S-S4 B.C.) Noted Roman 
poet, author of the famous didactic poem De 
Saturn ReTUffiy in six books, which forms an 
interesting exposition of the philosophy of Epi¬ 
cureanism.- 

Lu Hsiang-shan: (Lu Chiu-yiian, Lu Tzu-ching, 
! 139-1 192) Questioned Ch*eng I-ch^iian’s in¬ 
terpretation of Confucianism when very young, 
later r-ften argued with Chu Hsi, and claimed 
that “the six (Confucian) classics are my foot¬ 
notes.” This official-scholar served as transition 
from the Reason School (li hsueh) of Neo- 
Confucianism to the Mind School (hsin hslieh) 
of Neo-Cnnfucianism. Hia complete w’orks, Lu 
Ch^iiaT^-chiy number 36 ckiians in 
f' .r — W.^T^C, 

Luilic art: The Ars JlXagna or Gc^ncsalis of Ray¬ 
mond Lully (1235-1315), a science of the high¬ 
est and most general principles, even abo\ e 
metaphysics and logic, in which the basic postu¬ 
lates of all the sciences are included, and from 
which he hoped to deri\ e these fundamental as¬ 
sumptions w'ith the aid nf an ingenious mechani¬ 
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cal contrivance, a sort rif logical or thinking 
machine.— J.J.K, 

Lumen naturale; Natural light, equivalent to 
lumvti naturalis rationis, in medieval philosophy 
and theology denoted the ordinary cognitive 
puw-ers of Jiuman reason unaided by the super¬ 
natural light of grace, lumen gratlae^ or divine 
revelation, lu^-^zen fiJei. — J.J.R. 

The phra'se “natural light of reason” occurs 
also in the scientific writings of Galileo (q.v.) 
and Descnites (q.\.)— P.P.W. 

Lutheranism : An ecclesiastical school of thought 
claiming Martin Luther (1483-1546) as its 
source and inspiration. See Reformation. The 
Protestant doctrine of salvation by faith, the 
free grace of God, w'holly w'ithout earned merit 
and institutional sanctions, is emphasized. The 
essence of the church-community is held to re¬ 
volve about the pure, revealed Word of God 
and the sacraments of baptism and communion. 
Varieties of Lutheranism range from a liberal 
acknowledgment of the Augsburg Confession of 
1530 to a more strict adliercnce to the several 
Lutheran documents collectii'ely known as the 
Book of Concord* — V.F* 

Lyric: a. Literary genre pertaining to the abso¬ 
lute uniqueness of poets’ sensations. 

b. Identified with art in general because it 
symbolizes expression of sentiment (Croce). 

— L.V, 
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Afachiavellisni; A political principle according 
to which every act of the state (or statesman) is 
permissible—especially with reference to foreigrn 
relations — which mi^^ht be advanU^eous for 
one’s own countiy- The word refers to Niccolo 
di Bernardo Machiavelli, born May 3, 14*69 in 
Florence, died June 22, 1527. Author of 
coTsi sopra la prttna deca ds Ttto Z^t^to (^ir- 
eaursas about the first t^n books of Titus Lswus')^ 
II Princtpe (The Frtnce). - W^E~ 

Mtacrocosmi (vs. Microcosm)The universe as 
contrasted with some small part of it which 
epitomizes it in some respect under considera*" 
tion or exhibits an analogous structure» any 
large ^^world” or complex or existent as con¬ 
trasted with a miniature or small analogue of 
It, whether it be the physical expanse of the 
universe as against an atom, the whole of human 
Society as against a community, district, or 
other social unit, or any other large scale exist¬ 
ent as contrasted with.a small scale representa¬ 
tion, analogue, or miniature of it, sometimes 
God as against man, or the universe as against 
man; or God or the universe as against a 
monad, atom, or other small entity.—-Af.T./T. 

Madhva: An Indian dualistic philosopher of the 
13th century A.D., a Vedantist and Vishouite 
who held that world and soul, as well as the 
highest reality are entities different in their 
essence, and non**commutable.— 

Madhyamaka; Another name for the Buddhist 
school of Sunyavlda (s.v.), so-called because it 
assumes a middle path (madhyamo) between 
theories clinging to the knowableness of the 
noumenal and the sufficiency of the phenomenal. 

— K.F.L. 

Maecenatism: Patronage of the arts (from Mae¬ 
cenas, the patron of Horace and Virgil).—Xr-P. 

Maliabharata t (Skr« ‘^the great [war of the] 
Bharataa’O- An Indian epic of 100,000 verses, 
ascribed to VySsa, incorporating many philo¬ 
sophical portions, such as the Bhagavad Oita 

(^. V • )'””"^irpP ^ 1*9 

hfahabhatat (Skr.) A physical element; in the 
Saffkhya (q.v.) one of the ffve gross elements 
contrasted with the tanmdtras (q-v.).—JC.FX. 

Mahatz (Skr. great, mighty) The first great prin¬ 
ciple produced by prakrti (q-v.) according to 
the SSAkhya (q.v.), ideation, spirit, idea. 


Mahatma, mahatman: (Skr. great soul) Term 
of respect, as applied to Gandhi, for instance. 
In philosophy, the super-individual or transcen¬ 
dental self, or the Absolute.—^AT-FX. 

Mahayana Buddhism: “Great Vehicle Bud- 
dhism’% the Northern, Sanskrit, Tibetan, and 
Chinese form of Buddhism (q.v.), extending as 
far as Korea and Japan, whose central theme is 
that Buddhahood means devotion to the salva¬ 
tion of others and thus manifests itself in the 
worship of Buddha and Bodhisattvas (q.v.). 
Apart from absorbing beliefs of a more primi¬ 
tive strain, it has also evolved metaphysical 
and epistemological systems, such as the Sunya- 
vada (q-v.) and Vijnana-vada (q.v.).—AT.F.Zf. 

Mnieutie: Adjective derived from the Greek 
maia, midwife, hence pertaining to the art of 
assisting at childbirth, and to the positive aspect 
of the Socratic method. Socrates pretended to 
be a midwife, like his mother, since he assisted 
at the birth of knowledge by eliciting coirect 
concepts by his process of interrogation and 
examination.— 

Maimon, Moses ben: (better known as Mai- 
monides) (Abu Imram Musa Ibn Maimun Ibn 
Abdallah) (1135-1204) Talmud commentator 
and leading Jewish philosopher during the 
Middle Ages. Born in Cordova, left Spain in 
migrated to Palestine in 1165 and ultimately 
1160, settled in Fez, N. Africa, whence he 
settled in Fostat, Bgypt. His Guide for the 
Perplexed (More Nebuki-m in Heb.; 2>alalat 
al^hairin^ in Arab.) contains the sutnma of 
Jewish philosophic thought up to his time. It 
is written in the spirit of Aristotelianism 
and IB divided into three parts. The first is 
devoted to the problems of Biblical anthropo¬ 
morphisms, Divine attributes, and exposition 
and criticism of the teachings of the Kalam; 
the second to the proof of the existence of God, 
matter and form, creatio de novo, and an expo¬ 
sition of prophecy; the third to God and the 
world including problems of providence, evil, 
prescience and freedom of the will, teleology, 
and rationality of the precepts of the Torah« 
Maimonides exerted great Influence not only on 
the course qf subsequent Jewish speculation but 
also on the leaders of the thirteenth century 
scholastic philosophy. Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas.— M.VF* • 
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IVfaimon, Salomon: (1754-1800) A Jewish philo¬ 
sophical writer, versed in rabbinical literature, 
in whom Kant found his acknowledged most 
astute critical opponent. He wrote historical 
works on philosophy, attempted to expound a 
^stem of symbolic lo^ic, and orig^inated a specu¬ 
lative monism which influenced the leading Post- 
Kautians .—HJHm 

Works; Versuch emer Transsaendei^talphilo- 
sophie, 1790-925 Versuch einer Logih 

Oder Theorie des ^enherts^ 1794- 
Nlalne de Riran, F- P. Gonthier: (1766-1824) 
French philosopher and psychologist, who 
revolted against the dominant sensationalistic 
and materialistic psychology of Condillac and 
Cabanis and developed, under the influence of 
Kant and Fichte, an idealistic and voluntaristic 
psychology. The mind directly experiences the 
activity, of its will and at the same time the 
resistance offered to it by the ‘^non-moi.^’ Upon 
this basis, Maine de Ciran erected his meta¬ 
physics which interprets the conceptions of force, 
substance, cause, etc. in terms of the directly 
experienced activity of the will. This system of 
psychology and metaphysics, which came to be 
known as French spiritualism'^ exerted consider¬ 
able influence on Cousin, Ravaisson and Renou- 
vier. His -^ritings include; De la Decompositio-u 
de la Pensee (1805)} Les Rapports du Physique 
es du Moral de VHomme (1834)5 Essai sur les 
Fondemeuts de la Psychologic (1812)} Oeuvres 
Philosophiquesj ed. by V. Cousin (1841).— 

Major premiss: See figure (^syllogistic). 

Major term: (Gr. meizon horos) That one of 
the three terms in a syllogism which appears 
as predicate of the conclusion} so called by 
Aristotle because in the flrst, or perfect, flgure 
of the syllogism it is commonly the term of 
greatest extension, the middle term being in¬ 
cluded in it, and the minor term in turn com¬ 
ing under the middle term. See Aristoteliauisms 

Logic^ formal^ § 5.- G,R.M. 

Malebranche, Nicolas: (1638-1715) Was born 
in Paris and, on his maturity, embraced the doc¬ 
trines of the Cartesian school, hike Geulincx, 
he was particularly interested in the problem of 
mind-body relation which he interpreted in the 
spirit of occasionalism. Believing that the mind 
and body cannot possibly interact, he concluded 
that God enacts bodily movements ‘*on occasion” 
of corresponding mental processes. In general, 
he believed that God works in all things and is 
the only real cause of events.— R.B.W. 

Main works; Recherche de la verite^ 1674-5} 
Conversations ChretienneSj l€76iTraite de la 
Nature ei de la Grace^ 1680} Traite de Morale^ 
1683} Entreiiens sur la metaphysique et la re¬ 
ligion^ 1688} Traite de PAmour de Dieu^ 1697} 
Reflexions sur la premotion physique^ 1714. 

Nf nlevolencc : Ill or evil will or disposition^^the 
will or disposition to do wrong or to harm 
others. The vice opposed to the virtue of be¬ 
nevolence or good will.— W.1C.F. 

Mana: An impersonal power or force believed to 
reside in natural objects contact with which in- 
fuB^ benefits of power, success, good or evil. A 
belief held by the Melanesians.— V.F. 


Manas: (Skr.) Mind, mentality, the unifying 
principle involved in sensation (cf. indriya)^ 
perception, conation, conception, always thought 
of in Indian philosophy as a kinetic entity, will 
and desire being equally present with thinking. 

_ JC.F.L. 

Manicheism, a rcligio-philosophical doctrine 
which spread from Persia to the West and was 
influential during the 3rd and 7th century, was 
instituted by Man! (Grk. Manes, Latinized: 
Manichaeus), a Magian who, upon conversion 
to Christianity, sought to synthesize the latter 
with the dualism of Zoroastrianism (q.v.), not 
without becoming a martyr to his faith. To 
combat the powers of darkness, the mother of 
light created the first man. As Buddha (q*v.) 
and Zoroaster he worked illumination among 
men} as Jesus, the Son of Man, he had to 
suffer, become transfigured and symbolize salva¬ 
tion by his apparent death at the cross} as spirit 
of the sun he attracts all connatural light par¬ 
ticles to himself. But final salvation from the 
throes of evil demons is accomplished by ascetic 
living, reminding of the Hindu code of ethics 
(see Indiana Ethies)y and belief in Man! as the 
prophesied paraclete (John 14.16-17). Revived 
once more in the Occident during the crusades 
by the Cathari.— 1C.F,L. 

Manifold of Sense : (A.S. manig, many + feold, 
fold) The sensuous ingredients of experience 
(colors, sounds, etc.) considered as a multiplic¬ 
ity of discrete items. See I. Kant, Critique of 
Pure Reason^ A- 77-9-B. 102-5.— L,W. 

Mantra: (Skr.) Pious thought couched in re¬ 
peated prayerful utterances, for meditation or 
charm. Also the poetic portion of the Veda 
(q.v.). In Shaktism (q.v.) and elsewhere the 
holy syllables to which as manifestations of 
the eternal word or sound (cf. sabda^ vac, 
edtsara) is ascribed great mystic significance and 
power.— KJF.L 0 . 

Many questions: The name given to the fallacy 

-or, rather, misleading device of disputation- 

which consists in requiring a single answer to a 
question which either involves several questions 
that ought to be answered separately or contains 
an implicit assertion to which any unqualified 
answer would give assent. A~ U. 

Many-valued logic: See propositional calculus^ 
many-valuedrn 

Marburg School : Founded by Herman Cohen 
(1842-1918) and Paul Natorp (1854-1924) and 
supported by Brnst Cassirer (1874-), the note¬ 
worthy historian of philosophy, and Rudolf 
Stammler (1856-1938), the eminent legal phi¬ 
losopher, the school revived a specialized tend¬ 
ency of critical idealism. Stress is laid on the 
a priori^ non-empirical, non-psychological and 
purely logical of every certain knowledge. 
Cohen and Hatorp register an emphatic opposi¬ 
tion to psychologism, and sought to construct a 
system upon pure thought on the basis of Kant 
and the^ Kantian reconstruction of Platonism. 
The logical and a priori in aesthetics, ethics, 
psychology and law is, being also independent 
of experience, the essential basis of these fields. 
Cf. Natorp, Kant uA. Marburger Schule, 1915, 

—H.H, 
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MarcuB A^urelius: (121-18Q A.D.) The Romaa 
Rmperor 'who as a Stoic endowed chairs in 
Athens for the four '^reat philosophical schools 
of the Academy, the JLyceum, The Garden and 
the Stoa. Aurelius’ Stoicism, tempered by his 
friend Frontons humanism, held to a rational 
world-order and providence as well as to a 
notion of probable truth rather than of the Stoic 
infallibilism. In the famous 12 books of Medita¬ 
tions, the view is prominent that death was as 
natural as birth and development was the end 
of the individual and should elicit the fear of no 
one. His harsh treatment of the Christians did 
not coincide with his mild nature which may 
have reflected the chang-ed character of Stoicism 
brought on by the decadence of Rome. 

Cf- Meditations (Eng. tr. of Ta Eis Riatiton) 
of A.— M.E, 

Maiitain, Jacques; (1882-) Was bom in Paris, 
educated at the Xyc^e Henri IV and the Sor- 
bonne, where he studied with H. Bergson. He 
was converted to Catholicism in 1^06. Then he 
studied biology with H. Driesch for two years, 
and the philosophy of St. Thomas with Father 
Cl^rissac. He became an ardent advocate of 
Thomistic philosophy, stressing its applicability 
to modern problems. He was a professor at the 
Institut Ca&olique (1914) and the Institute of 
Med. Studies, Toronto (1933), but Is now lec¬ 
turing in the U. S. Chief works: Philos* Berg- 
sonienne (1914), Distinguer pour Unir (1932), 
Sept Lecons sur PEtre (1934)- G- B. Phelan, 
Jacques Mariiain (N. Y., 1937).—FJ.B. 

hfCarz, Karl; Was bom May 5, 1818 in Trier 
(Treves), Germany, and was educated at the 
Universities of Bonn and Berlin* He received 
the doctorate in philosophy at Berlin in 1841, 
writing on The Difference bettoeen the Demo*- 
critean and Epicurean Natural Philosophy, 
which theme he treated from the Hegelian point 
of view. Marr early became a Left Hegelian, 
then a Feuerbachian* In 1842^3 he edited the 
**Rheinische Zeitung,” a Cologne daily of radical 
tendencies. In 1844, in Paris, Marr, now call¬ 
ing himself a communist, became a leading spirit 
in radical groups and a close friend of Friedrich 
Engels (q-v,). In 1844 he wrote articles for the 
^^Deutsch-^Franzosische JahrbQcher,” in 1845 the 
Theses on Feuerbach and, together with En¬ 
gels, Die Heilige FamiHe* In 1846, another 
joint work with Engels and Moses Hess, Die 
Deutsche Ideolo^ was completed (not pub¬ 
lished until 1932). 1845-47, Marx wrote for 

various papers including ‘‘Deutsche Biusseler 
Zeitung,” Westphalisches Dampfbot,” Gesell- 
schaftssplegel” (Elberfeld), “La R6formc” 
(Paris}. In 1847 he wrote (in French} Misere 
de la Philosophic, a reply to Proudhon’s 
Systhne des Contradictions bconotniques, ou, 
Philosophic de la Misere^ In 1848 he wrote, 
jointly with Engels, the “Manifesto of the Com¬ 
munist Party'’, delivered his “Discourse on Free 
Trade’* in Brussels and began work on the 
“Neue Rheinische Zeltung” which, however, was 
suppressed like its predecessor and also its suc¬ 
cessor, the “Neue Rheinische Revue” (1850}. 
For the latter Marx wrote the essays later pub¬ 


lished in booh form as Class Struggles in 
France* In 1851 Marx did articles on foreign 
afEairs for the “NTew York Tribune”, published 
The 18M Brumaire of Douis Bonaparte and 
the pamplet “Enthiilungen uber den K-ommunis- 
tenprosess in Koln-” In 1859 Marx published 
Zur K-ritik der poUtischen Okonomie, the 
foundation of “Das Kapital”, in 1860, “Herr 
Vogt” and in 1867 the flrst volume of Das 
Capital* In 1871 the “Manifesto of the Gen¬ 
eral Council of the International Workingmen’s 
Association on the Paris Commune,” later pub¬ 
lished as The Civil War in France and as 
The Paris Commune was written. In 1873 
there appeared a pamphlet against Bakunin and 
in 1875 the critical comment on the “Gotha 
Program.” The publication of the second vol- 
lume of Capital dates from 1885, two years 
after Marx’s deaths the third volume from 
1894, both edited by Engels. The essay ‘'Value 
Price and Proflt” is also posthumous, edited by 
his daughter Eleanor Marx Aveling. The moat 
extensive collection of Marx’s work is to be 
found in the Marx-Engels Gesamtausgahe* 

It is said by the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute 
(Moscow} that the as yet unpublished work of 
Marx, including materials of exceptional theo¬ 
retical signiflcance, is equal in bulk to the pub¬ 
lished work. Marx devoted a great deal of time 
to practical political activity and the labor 
movement, taking a leading r51e in the found¬ 
ing and subsequent guiding of the International 
Workingmen’s Association, The First Interna¬ 
tional. He lived the life of a political refugee 
in Paris, Brussels and finally London, where he 
remained for more than thirty years until he 
died March 14, 1883. He had seven children 
and at times experienced the severest want. En¬ 
gels was a partial supporter of the Marx house¬ 
hold for the better part of twenty years. Marx, 
together with Engels, was the founder of the 
school of philosophy known as dialectical mate¬ 
rialism (q.v.}. In the writings of Marx and 
Engels this position appears in a relatively gen¬ 
eral form. While statements are made within 
all flelds of philosophy, there is no ^ systematic 
elaboration of doctrine in such flelds as ethics, 
aesthetics or epistemology, although a methodol¬ 
ogy and a basis are laid down. The flelds de¬ 
veloped in most detail by Marx, besides economic 
theory, are social and political philosophy (see 
Histarietd materialism, and entry, Dialectical 
materialism) and, together with Engels, logical 
and ontological aspects of materialist dialectics. 

A^arxism; The philosophical, social and economic 
theories developed by Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels. A ^ concise statement of the general 
Marxist position is to be found in the Com¬ 
munist Manifesto, 

The philosophical aspect of Marxism is known 
as dialectical materialism (q-v.)} in epistemology 
it adopts empiricisms in axiology, an interest 
theory of value strongly tinged, in places, with 
humanitarianism. The social theory of Marxism 
centers ground the concepts of basic (but not 
complete) economic determinism (q.v.}, and the 
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srsct- tr*e ethical zzr^zl^s Jia* capita- .*■^1 !o 
-cj-ct cr'i c-ght ic ::2 c-7t.-a"..sa 3 , carluLlicm. 
It c*sc.'ct3 f^r *he r--o-^ - 1:—-lea'^ e f^t- e 


the aecay cf capitals'!- a-i Ine^r tc-.* J -c- 
tor‘c’-j 7l*tlcn jt the ’'or-’-z-z ..nw 2*- e3-'3- 
1 ' Ji'r:* cf 6 Dc‘ilIcr-- -he =."c£azr «- >“t» of 

the proletariat- It f^r^Aa-c ta L e. u'^t nate 

^■^a! of the ^‘wlthcrlrig- n of t*i^ s-rtc” -ratl¬ 
ins’ to ^ class'ess soclecyj comm -**^Io'"*c in ec^r- 
omx' and self-resuldtory in po-Itlcs.— 

Material a priori: fin Max Scheler) Intuitively 
given essences (rclatiozi of Ideas K— P,A^m 

Materialism: (1) A proposition ahojt the exist¬ 
ent or the real, that only matter (q.v.) is exist¬ 
ent or real 3 tiiat matter the prlmorJijl or 
fundamental conotltueat of the uni\erse 5 atom¬ 
ism-, that only sensible entitles, processes, or 
content are existent or real, that the oniverse is 
net governed by Intelligence, purpose, or £nal 
causes j that e%er>thing is strictly caucea by ma¬ 
terial (inanimate, non-mental, or having certain 
elementary physical poisers) processes or entities 
(mechanism) j that mental entities, processes, or 
events (though existent) are caused solely by 
material entitles, processes, or events and them¬ 
selves have no causal effect (eplphenomenalism); 
that nothing supernatural exists (naturalism), 
that nothing mental exists s ( 2 ) a proposition 
about explanation of the existent or the real: 
that everything is explainable in terms of matter 
in motion or matter and energy or simply mat¬ 
ter (depending upon conception of matter enter¬ 
tained) 5 that all qualitative differences are re¬ 
ducible to quantitative differences} that the only 
objects science can investigate are the physical 
or material (that is, public, manipulable, non- 
mental, natural, or sensible)} (3) a proposition 
about values: that wealth, bodily satisfactions, 
sensuous pleasures, or the like are either the 
only or greatest values man can seek or 

attain} (4) a proposition about explanation of 
human history; that human actions and cultural 
change are determined solely or largely by eco¬ 
nomic factors (economic determinism or its ap¬ 
proximation)} (5) an altitude, postulate, hypo¬ 
thesis, assertion, assumption, or tendency favor¬ 
ing any of the above propositions} a state of 
being limited by the physical environment or the 
material elements of culture and incapable of 
overcoming, transcending, or adjusting properly 
to them; preoccupation with or enslavement to 
lower or bodily (non-metital or non-spiritual) 
values. Confusion of epiphenomenalism or 
mechanism with other conceptions of materialism 
has caused considerable misunderstanding. 

Materialization: (in Scholasticism) The function 
of matter when it receives form and W'ith it 
constitutes a body, as distinguished from infor~ 
which is the function of form when it 
perfects the matter united to it so as to constitute 
a speciffc body.-— 


I‘5ater:3l2y; (in Scholast'clsm) A predicate is said 
to £3 a subjecl’ matiria'!/ when it belongs 

13 Ic reacon of it^ matter or rjbject—but 
* A hen li belongs to It by reason of its 
for31, e.j'. rre -a rcsicriaAy w'l'.tefu! or destruc- 
tI/5, bL-t fc-r^ally —?y.C. 

Material Mode of Spescli: A ueccripticn Intro¬ 
duced by Carnap ana based upon his distinction 
between ‘‘object-^entercec’’ and “syntactical sen- 
.SDcec”. A sentence Is syntactical if it can be 
trcn'-lated inta (Is mater'ally eq-ivalent to) an¬ 
other se-xfence of tl^e same language which refers 
only to signs or formal prnperties of and rela¬ 
tions between signs. All nnn-syneacAcJtl 
tences are ^ald to Le object ttnfencei^ 

In a fully sjTnboIized language (a **ca!zulu8”) 
any center.ce can be a*-£igred ♦’o one of these 
classes by Inspecting the formal properties of 
the sentence-token. In a ^'natural’* language such 
as Englf'ih, the formal properties of a sentence- 
token may indicate that it is an object-sentence 
when it is fact sxmtactical. Such a sentence 
(also said to be quasi*:yntacticaV^ is expressed 
in the material mode of speech* When trans¬ 
lated into an overtly syntactical sentence it is 
then said to be expressed in the formal mode of 
speech* 

R. Carnap, Logical Syntax of Language^ 284 
fl^(for a more exact account).— 
M»hematics; The traditional definition of 
^mathematics as “the science of quantity’* or “the 
science of discrete and continuous magnitude** is 
today inadequate, In 'that modern mathematics, 
while clearly in some sense a single connected 
whole, includes many branches which do not 
come under this head* Contemporary accounts 
of the nature of mathematics tend to character¬ 
ize it rather by its method than by its subject 
matter. 

According to a view which is widely held by 
mathematicians, it is characteristic of a mathe¬ 
matical discipline that It begins with a set of 
undefined elements, properties, functions, and 
relations, and a set of unproved propositions 
(called axioms or postulates') involving them} 
and that from these all other propositions (called 
theorems) of the discipline are to be derived 
by the methods of formal logic. On its face, as 
thus stated, this view would identify mathematics 
w'lth applied logic* It is usually added, how¬ 
ever, that the undefined terms^ which appear in 
the role of names of undefined elements, etc., 
are not really names of pa< Iculars at all but 
are variables, and that the theorems are to be 
regarded as proved for any values of these 
variables which render the postulates true. If 
then each theorem is replaced by the proposition 
embodying the implication from the conjunction 
of the postulates to the theorem in question, we 
have a reduction of mathematics to pure log^* 
(For a particular example of a set of postulates 
for a mathematical discipline see the article 
Arithmetic^ foundations of*) 

There is also another sense in which it has 
been held that mathematics is reducible to logic, 
namely that in the expressions for the postulates 
of a mathematical discipline the undefined terms 
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are to be g-iven de£ziitions 'which involve logical 
terms only, in such a way that postulates and 
theorems of the discipline thereby become propo¬ 
sitions of pure logic, demonstrable on the basis 
of logical principles only- This view was first 
taken, as regards arithmetic and analysisi by 
Frege, and was afterwards adopted by Russell, 
who extended it to all mathematics. 

Both views require for their completion an 
exact account of the nature of the underlying 
logic, which, it would seem, can only be made 
by formalizing this logic as a logistic system 
(q. V.). Such a formalization of the underlying 
logic was employed from the beginning by Frege 
and by Russell, but has come into use in connec¬ 
tion with the other— poUulational or axiomatic 
—view only comparatively recently (with, per¬ 
haps, a partial exception in the case of Peano). 

Hilbert has given a formalization of arith¬ 
metic which takes the shape of a logistic system 
having primitive symbols some of a logical and 
some of an arithmetical character, so that logic 
and arithmetic are formalized together without 
taking logic as priori similarly also for analysis. 
This would not of itself be opposed to the 
Frege-Russell view, since it is to be expected 
that the choice as to which symbols shall be 
taken as primitive In the formalization can be 
made in more than one way. Hilbert, however, 
took the position that many of the theorems of 
the system are ideate Aussage'nj mere formulas, 
which are without meaning in themselves but 
are added to the reale AusTagett or genuinely 
meaningful formulas in order to avoid formal 
difficulties otherwise arising. In this respect 
Hilbert differs sharply from Frege and Russell, 
who would give a meaning (namely as proposi¬ 
tions of logic) to all formulas (sentences) ap¬ 
pearing.—Concerning Hilbert’s associated pro¬ 
gram for a consistency proof see the article 
Proof theory^ 

A view of the nature of mathematics which 
is widely different from any of the above is 
held by the school of mathematical intuitionism 
(q. V.). According to this school, mathematics 
is “identical with the exact part of our thought.” 

science, not even philosophy or logic, can 
be a presupposition for mathematics. It would 
be circular to apply any philosophical or logical 
theorem as a means of proof in mathematics, 
since such theorems already presuppose for their 
formulation the construction of mathematical 
concepts. If mathematics is to be in this sense 
presupposition-free, then there remains for it no 
other source than an intuition which presents 
mathematical concepts and inferences to us as 
immediately clear. . . . [This intuition] is noth¬ 
ing else than the ability to treat separately 
certain concepts and inferences which regularly 
occur in ordxnaiy thinking.” This is quoted in 
translation from Heyting, who, in the same con¬ 
nection, characterizes the intuitionistic doctrine 
as asserting the existence of mathematical ob¬ 
jects (Gegenstande), which are immediately 
grasped by thought, are independent of experi¬ 
ence, and give to mathematics more than a 
mere formal content. But to these mathematical 


objects no existence is to be ascribed independ¬ 
ent of thought. Elsewhere Heyting speaks of a 
relationship to Kant in the apriority ascribed to 
the natural numbers, or rather to the underlying 
ideas of one and the process of adding one and 
the indefinite repetition of the latter. At least 
in his earlier writings, Brouwer traces the doc¬ 


trine of intuitionism directly to Kant. In 1912 
he speaks of “abandoning Kant’s apriority of 
space but adhering the more resolutely to the 
apriority of time” and In the same paper ex¬ 
plicitly reaffirms Kant’s opinion that mathemati¬ 
cal judgments are synthetic and a priori. 

The doctrine that the concepts of mathematics 
are empirical and the postulates elementary ex¬ 
perimental truths has been held in various forms 
(either for all mathematics, or specially for 
geometry) by J, S. Mill, H. Helmholtz, M, 
Pasch, and others. However, the usual contem¬ 
porary view, especially among mathematicians, 
is that the propositions of mathematics say noth¬ 
ing about empirical reality. Even in the case of 
applied geometry, it 1b held, the geometry is used 
to organize physical measurement, but does not 
receive an interpretation under which Its proposi¬ 
tions become unqualifiedly experimental or em¬ 
pirical in characters a particular system of 
geometry, applied in a particular way, may be 
wrong (and demonstrably wrong by experiment), 
but there is not, in significant cases, a unique 
geometry which, when applied in the particular 
way, is right. 


M. B6cher, The fundamental coneepttoni and 
methods of mathematics. Bulletin of the American 
Mathematical Society, vol. 11 (1904), pp. 115- 

135. J. W. 'Young, Lectures on Fundamental 
Concepts of Algebra and Geometry^ New York, 
1911. Veblen and Young, Projective Geometry, 
vol. 1^ 1910 (see the Introduction). C. T. Keyser, 
Doctrinal iu-zctions. The Journal of Philosophy, 

vol. 15 (1918), pp. 262-267. - G. Frege, Die 

Grundlagen der Arithmetik, Breslau, 1884; re¬ 
printed. Breslau, 1934. G. Frege, Grundgesttze 
aer Arithmetik, vol. 1, Jena, 1893, and vol. 2, 
Jena, 1905- B. Russell, The Principles of Mathe¬ 
matics, Cambridge. England, 1903; 2nd edn., 
London, 1937, and New York, 1938. B. Russell, 
Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, London, 

1919- - R- Carnap, Die lagizistische Grand- 

legung der Mathematik, Erkenntnis, vol. 2 (1931), 
pp. 91-105. 141-144, 145- A. Heyting. Die rn- 
tuitionistische Grand legung der Mathematik, ibid.. 

106-115. J. V. Neumann, Die formalisthebe 
Grundlegung der Mathematik, ibid., pp. 116-121, 
144-145, 146, 148- R. Carnap, The logical Syn¬ 
tax of Language, New York and London, 1937. 
* 7 — L. E. J. Brouwer, Intuitionisme en JPormai- 
isme, G''onin«n. 1912; r»rinbed in Wiskunde, 
Waarheid, Werkelijkheid, Groningen, 1919; Eng¬ 
lish translation by A. Dresden, Bulletin of the 
American Mathematical Society, vol. 20 (1913), 
pp. 81-96. H. We/1, Die heutige Erkenntnislage 
in der Mathematik, Symposion, vol. 1 (1926Ti 

pp. ,1-32. D. Hilbert, Die Grundlagen der Mathe¬ 
matik, Abhandlungen aus dem Mathematischen 
Seminar der Hamburgischen Universitat, vol. 61 
(1928), pp. 65-85; reprinted in Hilbert's Grund¬ 
lagen der Geometrie, 7th edn. A. Heyting, 
Matbematische Grundlagenforschung, Intuitionts- 

mus, Beu/eistheorie,_ Berlin, lp34. - H. Poin- 

card. The Foundations of Science, English trans¬ 
lation by Cl. B. Hals^, New York, 1913. - 

E. Nagel, The formation of modern conceptions of 
formal logic tn the development of geometry, 

^ris, voC 7 (1939), pp. 142-224.-A. N. 

Whitehead, An Introduction to Mathematics. Lon- 

1911. and blew York. 1911.-6. H. 

Hardy, A Mathemsasesar^s Apology, Dondon, 1940. 

Histories: Montz Cantor, Vortesungen uher 
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Ceschicbte det Matkematik, 4 vols.. Leipzig. 1880- 
1908; 4th edn.. Leipzig. 1921. Florian Ca]ori, A 
History of Aiathematics, 2nd edn.. New York and 
London. 1922. Florian Cajori. A History of Bie- 
mestary 2Aathematics, revised edn.. Mew York nd 
London, 1917. Florian Cajori, A History of Mathe¬ 
matical dotations, 2 vols., Chicago, 1928-1929. 
1>. £. Smith, A Source Book in Mathematics, Mew 
York and London, 1929- T. Lj^ Heath,^^^ 

snasoemasia sm ^ vwx9>, 

1926 - 1927 . J. L. Coolidge, A History of Geometri¬ 
cal Methods, New York, 1940. 

Nfathesis universalis : Universal mathematics. 
One major part of Leibniz’s program for logic 
was the development of a universal mathematics 
or universal calculus for manipulating, i.e. per¬ 
forming deductions in, the universal language 
{eharacteristica un-wersalis'), This universal lan¬ 
guage, he thought, could be constructed on the 
basis of a relatively few simple terms and, when 
constructed, would be of immense value to scien¬ 
tists and philosophers in reasoning as well as in 
communication. Leibniz’s studies on the subject 
of a universal mathematics are the starting point 
in modern philosophy of the development of 
symbolic, mathematical logic.— 

Matrix: See Logic, formal, § 3. 

Matrix method: Synonymous with truth-table 
method, q. v« -d. C. 

Matter: (1) That the defining characteristic of 
which is extension, occupancy of space, mass, 
weight, motion, movabillty, Inertia, resistance, 
impenetrability, attraction and repulsion, or their 
combinations s these characteristics or powers 
themselves; the extra-mental cause of sense ex¬ 
perience; what composes the ^‘sensible world”; 
the manipulable; the permanent (or relatively 
so)s the public (accessible to more than one 
knower; non-private); (2) the physical or non- 
mental; (3) the physical, bodily, or non- 
spiritual; the relatively worthless or base; (4) 
the inanimate; (5) the worldly or natural (non¬ 
sup ernatural) ; (6) the wholly or relatively in¬ 
determinate; potentiality for receiving form or 
what has that potentiality; that which in union 
with form constitutes an individual; differentiat¬ 
ing content as against form; the particular as 
against the universal; (7) the manifold of 
sensation; the given element in experience as 
against that supplied by mind; (8) that of 
which something consists; that from which a 
thing develops or is made; (9) the first existent 
primordial stuff; (10) what is under 
consideration. Philosophers conceive matter as 
appearance or privation of really, as one or 
the only reality; as the principle of imperfection 
and limitation, as potentially or sometimes good; 
as substance, process, or content; as points, 
atoms, substrata, or other media endowed with 
powers mentioned above.— M*T,K^ 

Matter, prime: (Scholastic) Though the notlra 
of prime matter or hyle is not imluiown to the 
Schoolmen previous to the 13th century, a con¬ 
sistent philosophical view has been developed 
only after the revival of Aristotelian philosophy. 
In accordance with the Stagirite, Aquinas con¬ 
siders prime matter as pure potentiality, lacking 
all positive characteristics. Matter becomes the 


principle of Individuation; by being united to 
matter, the form is ‘^contracted”, that is nar¬ 
rowed from its universal and specific being to 
existence in a particular. Consequently, indi¬ 
viduality is denied to the Angels who are free 
of matter, subaistent forms; every angel is a 
species of his own. The individuating principle 
is, however, not prime matter as such but materia 
sigrtata quantitate; this means that a still in¬ 
definite relation to quantity is added. What is 
now Commonly called matter is defined by 
Aquinas as materia secunda; the material thing 
owes its existence to the information of prime 
matter by a substantial form.— R»A. 

Maxim, ethical: In general any rule of conduct 
which an individual may adopt, or which he 
may be advised to follow as a good guide for 
action, e.g., Descartes’ maxim to tiy always to 
conquer himself rather than fortune. The for¬ 
mulation of such rules is often recommended as 
a help in deciding what to do In particular 
cases, especially if time is short, in resisting 
temptation, etc. ICant held (1) that each vol¬ 
untary act proceeds according to a maxim or 
‘‘subjective principle of action,” e.g., in breaking 
a promise one has as one’s maxim, “When it is 
to my advantage, I will make a promise and not 
keep it,” (2) that one can tell whether an act 
is right or not by asking whether one can will 
its maxim to be a universal law.— W.KmF, 
Maya: (Skr.) The power of obscuring or state 
producing error and illusion; the “veil” cover¬ 
ing reality, the experience of manJfoldness when 
only the One is real; natura naturans; appear¬ 
ance or phenomenon, as opposed to reality and 
noumenon- A condition generally acknowledged 
in Indian philosophy and popular Hindu think¬ 
ing due to the ascendency of the Vedanta (q-v.) 
which can be overcome principally by knowledge 
or insight. See Jhdna, — K,F.Lm 
McDou£all, William: (1871-1938) Formerly of 
Oxford and later of Harvard and Duke Univer¬ 
sities, was the leading exponent of purposive or 
“hormic” (from Gr. horme, impulse) psychol- 
ogy. “Purposive psychology . . . asserts that 
active striving towards a goal is a fundamental 
category of psychology, and is a process of a 
type that cannot be mechanistically explained or 
resolved Into mechanistic sequences.” Psychol- 
ogies of 1930, p. 4, In his epoch-making book. 
Introduction to Social Psychology (1908), Mc- 
Dougall developed a purposive theory of the 
human instincts designed to serve as an adequate 
psychological foundation for the social sciences. 
His social psychology listed among the primary 
instincts of man: flight, repulsion, curiosity, self- 
abasement, self-assertion and the parental in¬ 
stinct. McDougall’s teleological theory is psy¬ 
chological rather than metaphysical, but he be¬ 
lieved that the psychological fact of purpose was 
a genuine instance of teleological causation. 
(Modem Materialism and Emergent Evolution, 
1929.) He was also led by his psychological 
studies to adopt a metaphysical dualism and in- 
teractionism which he designated “animism,” 
See Body and Mind, 1911.— LJW, 

Mead, George Herbert: (1863-1931) Professor 
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of PhiJosopj"/ 2 i Cr*tC£.^o Ur;>«eruli.y. One or 
the leading Ir -he Dev cyan cradicic-n- 

He ccntr:i*-lea an Tnipcrtant article to tne 
ume^ Ctcai&ze I^*cl t^ir'*zce» He erj;plia-..2ed 
the reljtiocshJp bciuV esn the an& hw 

formulation and testing of hypotliese.., on tne 
one hand, as againwt the relarlonohjp of 

the inaivldual "with the ^oc^ety v»h ch. i* r^spf ns." 
Die for him-— L.E.Dm 

Main vorkj; PAiJocop^^ of the Prestnt^ 192 2 j 
Mlnd^ Self^ an-d Socifc/y, lD34j T^lo^***n>enzs of 
Thought in *he nineteenth Ce^mtury^ 1936, Phi¬ 
losophy of the Actg 1938- 
Mean: (1) In general, that which in some way 
mediates or occupies a middle pocition among 
various things or between two extr-smcs* Hence 
(especially in the plural) that through which an 
end is attained, in mathematics the word is used 
for any one of various notions of averages in 
ethics it represents moderation, temperance, pru¬ 
dence, the middle way. 

(2) In matliematics: 

(A) The arithnzeiic nzt.an of two quantities is 

half their sum* the arzthfKcttc mean of n quan¬ 
tities is the sum of the n> quantities, divided by 
n. In the case of a function fix) (say from real 
numbers to real numbers) the mean value of 
the function for the values afi, ;V 2 , of ^ 

is the arithmetic mean of /(^)> • * • i 

/(jrn). This notion is extended to the case of 
infinite sets of values of * by means of integra¬ 
tion i thus the mean value of fix) for values of 
X between a and b is //(x)dx, with a and A as 
the limits of integration, divided by the differ¬ 
ence between a and Bm 

(B) The geometry mean of or between, or 
the mean proportional between, two quantities is 
the (positive) square root of their product* Thus 
if h is the geometric mean between a and e, c 
is as many times greater (or less) than b as^ b 
is than x. The geometric mean of n quantities 
is the flsth root of their product* 

(C) The harmonic mean of two quantities is 
defined as the reciprocal of the arithmetic mean 
of their reciprocals- Hence the harmonic mean 
of a and h is 2ab/ia + 

CD) The toeighted mean or weighted etverage 
of a set of n quantities, each of which ib^ asso¬ 
ciated with a certain number as weight, is ob¬ 
tained by multiplying each quantity by the asso¬ 
ciated weight, adding these products together, 
and then dividing by the sum of the weights. As 
under A, this may be extended to the case of an 
infinite set of quantities by means of integration. 
(The weights have the rSle of estimates of 
relative importance of the various quantities, and 
if all the weights are equal the weighted mean 
reduces to the simple arithmetic mean.) 

<E) In statistics, given a population “ 

aggregate of observed or observable quantities) 
and a variable x having the population as Its 
range, we have: (a) The mean value of a? is 
the weighted mean of the values of x, with the 
probability (frequency ratio) of each value taken 
as its weight. In the case of a finite population 
this is the same as the simple arithmetic mean 
of the population, provided that, in calculating 


the arllhriv^jtlc mean, each cf x Is counted 

at many tines c^er as 3 it occurs in Jie set of 
oti^irvntlonj consclt-iing the population. (d> In 
like na-ine:, tiie value cf a function fix') 

-V Ic Ae W's;'hteJ mean of the values o^ /(*), 
where the arjbablZity of each value of x is taken 
as thfi \.cl''ht of the corresponding talae of 
fix), ^cj Tne mode of the popalati^n Is the 
most probable (most frequent) value of x, pro- 
vlcea there-is one cuch. fd) The media?* of the 
population IS so chosen that the probability that 
X be less than the median (or the probability 
that X be greater than the median) is ia (or as 
near ^ ^ as possible). In the case of a finite 
population, if the 'I'alues of x are arranged in 
oracr of ^nagaitude—reepating any one value of 
X as many times over as it occurs in the set of 
observations constituting the population—then 
the middle term of this series, or the arithmetic 
mean of the two middle terms, is the median. 

— A.C, 

3- In cosmology^ the fundamental means 
(arithmetic, geometric, and harmonic) were used 
by the Greeko in describing or actualizing the 
process of becoming in nature. The Pythagoreans 
and the Platonists in particular made consider¬ 
able use of these means (see the Philehus and 
the Timaeus more especially). These ratios are 
among the basic elements used by Plato in 
his doctrine of the mixtures. With the appear¬ 
ance of the qualitative physics of Aristotle ^ 
the means lost their cosmological importance 
and were thereafter used chiefly in mathematics. 
The modern mathematical theories of the uni¬ 
verse make use of the w^hole range of means 
analyzed by the calculus of probability, the 
theory of errors, the calculus of variations, and 
the statistical methods. 

4. In ethics, the ‘Doctrine of the Mean’ is 
the moral theory of moderation, the develop¬ 
ment of the virtues, the determination of the 
wise course in action, the practice of temperance 
and prudence, the choice of the middle way 
between extreme or conflicting decisions. It has 
been developed principally by the Chinese, the 
Indians and the Greeks 3 it was used with 
caution by the Christian moralists on account 
of their rigorous application of the moral law. 

A) In Chinese philosophy, the Doctrine of 
the Mean or of the Middle yPay (the Chung 
Yung, literally ‘Equilibrium and Harmony’) in¬ 
volves the absence of immoderate pleasure, 
anger, sorrow or joy, and a conscious state 
in which those feelings have been stirred and 
act in their proper degree. This doctrine has 
been developed by Tzu Shu (V. C. B.C.), a 
grandson of Confucius who had already de¬ 
scribed the virtues of the ‘superior man’ ac¬ 
cording to his aphorism “Perfect is the virtue 
which is according to the mean”. In matters of 
action, the superior man stands erect in the 
middle and strives to follow a course which 
does not incline on either side. 

B) In Buddhist philosophy, the System of 
the Middle Way or Madhyamaka is ascribed 
more particularly to ]^7aga^juna (II c. A-D.)- 
The Buddha had given his revelation as a mean 
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indi'\'d_a3 f v* ho Z® mer*r!v -» maes \£ c ^ 
e^ect- foIZu^Zr^ o-ie ancJZ^er in ".c- 

ce'‘3*''n*5 ♦'ii .2 .M ^dhva^na'c':. d ti'c a. i t’j 

evi''tence cf thf?=e caucc^ and t;^*,ct 3 Zn tZ j-r- 
selvc=. For thZs .err. '■-E -ft 

-Aitli the le^Ztiniite Cwncl^^Zon that “"Aj -Z 
truth i« silence”. Th js tai pe-fjct - ’- 

r.^ai' 2 '=-d. 


C* an Crec?*i Ethicc, the Ji ctiine » f the 
Rj£^:S CJ-If'aTj. he® ceen de% eloped by PJaJ'i 
(Ph^ls.hu-A a “id A'*: .arte *S':(.. E/C/c* JJ. 
6-S ^ principally, rzi the P; tha^. r*-.?*! ana’^c^'*’’' 
betMLcn tre - ..11 t' -.r.t.--. r J/ an i 

the tjned string-, vhZ^h h 13 ZnEoZrad n i-t uf 
the Greek Moralists. Th^^rh it i= knovn as 
the ^^ArZstotelian Prfncir!^ cf the Mean'% Zt is 
essentially a Platonic doctrine -^hich !«• cre¬ 
formed in the and the S^ez*^^ 'kjh and 

expounded in the P/iiUbzis^ vhere v.c are tuld 
that all ^ood thing-s in life belong* to the class 
of the mixed (26 Z)>. This doctrine states that 
in the^ application of intelJigcnce to any kind 
of activity, the supreme ssisdom is to knovt 
just where to stop, and to stop just there and 
nowhere else* Hence, the **right-mean” does not 
concern the quantitative measurement of mag!ii<> 
tudes, but simply the qualitative comparison of 
values with respect to a standard which is the 
appropriate (prepon), the seasonable (kairos), 
the morally necessary ('dean), or generally the 
moderate (metrlon.). The difference betvi'een 
these tw’Q kinds of metretics (metretike'i is that 
the former is extrinsic and relative, while the 
latter is intrinsic and absolute. This explains 
the Platonic division of the sciences into two 
classes: those involving reference to relative 
quantities (mathematical or natural), and those 
j^quiring absolute values (ethics and aesthetics)* 
The Aristotelian analysis of the ‘‘right mean” 
considers moral goodness as a ffxed and habitual 
proportion in our appetitions and tempers, which 
training them until they 
exhibit just the balance required by the right 
rule. This process of becoming good develops 
certain habits of virtues consisting in reasonable 
moderation where both excess and defect are 
avoided: Ac virtue of temperance (sophroayne) 

IS a typical example. In Ais sense, virtue 
occupies a middle position between extremes, 
and^ is said to be a ntean^ but it is not a static 
notion, as it leads to the development of a 
stable being, when man learns not to over-reach 
himself. This qualitative conception of Ae mean 
involves an adaptation of Ae agent, his conduct 
and his environment, similar to Ae harmony 
displayed in a work of art. Hence Ae acsAetic 
aspect of Virtue, wHiA is often overstreesed by 
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D'* T'-tr ath'c-*! Z_j': of The r-en, 5’-**'7peci cf 
Ae ,''1'--'ll*' r.i '(-aed t, Zt c/ its Ci-ri"ti3n 
Zrt’-prj'--'c Zias I r.**ny po 'tZ\Z:tic 

«. sts-rz -A i li ^-pecluliv praq-np*-I®»Ti 

r- ■ :^:e of 

‘ It 's •’T iiiiaHed Ait it is 

c.s-> Z:^- ^Z^trJ Z-* the a'.»Zectic s^’-stems, EMt.h is 
KegaZ'i'-’*-'^, ' be-e Zt hi%e in applica¬ 
tion in tba Jiiltictlci* process ®uch' 

Aus. Zt \ ojtJ jid to tbe 3 \ntlict’c Aabe 

'^hich ble*^ dr tcg-ethjr ♦'■•e thA*s’s and the aitZ- 

lh_* t‘e 1 ot Ae opposite®.- T.O, 

^lean, Ooctrine of the: In Aristotle’s ethics, the 
auctrZre that each of A a morrl ^'irtue? is an 
Zntermec* .*e state between ^^xt^emes of e::ccs3 
and defect.— 

^leanin^; A nVhZy amb'gi.ouo term, wiA at 
four pKotal senze-. In';, 'U'lng (a) intenticn 
or n ^:pcse, (b) d** iVnatZen reference, fc) 
deFnItZon cr translation, (d/ causal antecedents 
cr c'"n®eiuer Eich ot I e®e pro^'id-^s ove-- 
lipplng familitja cares gena»itea by some or 
■’ll of t’.e rolluvirjg t; pes of systematic .im- 
bigiiit^*':— 

(i) Ari®Ing frem a contrast between the 
standpoints of speaker and interpreter. 

(u> arising frum contrast between the mcin- 
ing of cpecific utterances (token®) and thiL 
of Ae general (t%pe) symbol. 

(lii) arising from attention to one rnther Aan 
another use of language (e.g., to (he expre^siie 
rather than the evocative or referential uses). 
Some of Aese ambiguities are normally eli¬ 
minated by attention to the context in which 
Ae term ‘meaning’ occurs. Adequate definition, 
would, accordingly, involve a detailed anal> 5 is 
of Ae types of Context which arc most common. 
The following is a preliminary outline. 

A. ^^What does X (some ewn/, not necessarily 
linguistic"^ mean?** = 

(1) “Of what is X an index?” 

(2) “Of what is X a sign?” 

B. docs S (a speaker) mean by X 
(an utterance) f ” = 

(1) ^ “What are S’a interests, intentions, pur¬ 
poses in uttering X?” 

(2) “To whom (what) is he referring?” 

(3) “What effect does he ivish to produce in 
Ae hearer? ” 

(4) “What other utterance could he have 
used to express Ae same interest, make the same 
reference, or produce the same effect?” 

C. **What does X (an utterance of a speaker) 
mean to an interpreter /-” = 

(2) “What does I take S to have meant by 
X (in any of Ae senses listed under B)?” 

O. *^Vl^hat does X (a type symbol) mean in 
language L?** 

(1) ‘*What symbols (in L) can be substituted 
for X (in specified contexts) wiAout appreciable 
loss of expressive, evocative or referential func¬ 
tion?” 

(2) In a translation from L into another 
language M, either of X or of a more complex 
symbol containing X as part, what portion of 
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the end-product corresponds to X^” 

In addition to the abo^ej relatively non¬ 
technical senses, many writers use the word^ in 
diverg'ent special ways based upon and implying 
fa'vored theories about meaning. 

See also: Stgft, Tyfes of 

Reference* Ogden and Richards, ]\d£ant7ig of 
Meantngf Chs. 8 and 9.— 

Meaning, Kinds of; In semiotic (^. v.) several 
kinds of meaning, i-e. of the function of an 
esrpression in language and the content it con¬ 
veys, are distinguished. 1. An expression (sen¬ 
tence) has cogntttve (or theoretical, assertive) 
meaning, if it asserts something and hence is 
either true or false. In this case, it is called a 
cognitive sentence or (cognitive, genuine) 
statement, it has usually the form of a declara¬ 
tive sentence. If an expression (a sentence) 
has cognitive meaning, its truth-value (^* v-) 
depends in general upon both (a)^ the (cogni¬ 
tive, semantical) meaning of the terms occur¬ 
ring, and (b) some facts referred to by the 
sentence. 2. If it does depend on both (a) and 
(b), the sentence has factual (synthetic, mate¬ 
rial) meaning and is called a factual (synthetic, 
material) sentence. 3. If, however, the truth- 
value depends upon (a) alone, the sentence has 
*a (merely) logical meaning (or formal mean¬ 
ing, see Formal 1). In this case, if it is true, 
it is called logically true or analytic (?• v.); 
if it is false, it is called logically false or cots- 
tradictory, 4. An expression has an expressive 
fneaning (or function) in so far as it expresses 
something of the state of the speaker i this kind 
of meaning may for Instance contain pictorial, 
emotive, and volitional components (e.g. lyrical 
poetry, exclamations, commands). An expression 
may or may not have, in addition to its expres¬ 
sive meaning, a cognitive meanings if not, it is 
said to have a merely expressive meaning. If 
an expression has a merely expressive meaning 
but is mistaken as being a cognitive statement, 
it is sometimes called a pseudo^statement. Ac¬ 
cording to logical positivism (see Scientific 
Empirteism^ IC) many sentences in metaphysics 
are pseudo-statements (compare Anti-metaphysics^ 
2).—R.C. 

Measurement : (Lat. metiri^ to measure) The 
process of ascribing a numerical value to an 
object or quality either on the basis of the 
number of times some given unit quantity is 
contained in it, or on the basis of its position 
in a series of greater and lesser quantities of 
like kind. See Intensive, Extensive Quantitu^ 

— A.C.B. 

Machanism: (Gr. mechane, machine) Theory 
that all phenomena are totally explicable on 
mechanical principles. The view that all phe¬ 
nomena is the result of matter in motion and 
can be explained by its law. Theory of total 
explanation by efficient, as opposed to final, 
cause (q.v.). Doctrine that nature, like a ma¬ 
chine, is a whole whose single function is served 
automatically hy its >arts. In cosmology, first 
advanced by Leucippus and Democritus (460 


B.C.-370 B.C.) as the view that nature is ex¬ 
plicable on the basis of atoms in motion and 
the void. Held by Galileo (1564-1641) and 
others in the seventeenth century as the me¬ 
chanical philosophy. For Descartes (1596-1650), 
the essence of matter is extension, and all physi¬ 
cal phenomena are explicable by mechanical 
laws. Foe Kant (1724-1804), the necessity in 
time of an occurrence In accordance with causal¬ 
ity as a law of nature. In biology, theory that 
organisms are totally explicable on mechanical 
principles. Opposite of: vitalism (qv.). In psy¬ 
chology, applied to associational psychology, and 
in psychoanalysis to the unconscious direction of 
a mental process. In general, the view that 
nature consists merely of material in motion, 
and that it operates automatically. Opposite of* 
all forms of super-naturalism. See also Adtate- 
rialism^ Atomism. - 

Medtaniesr The science of motion, affording 
theoretical description by means of specification 
of position of particles bound by relations to 
other particles, usually having no extension but 
possessing mass. This Involves space and time 
and frames of reference (in a relative fashion). 
Particles are assumed to traverse continuous 
paths* Auxiliary kinematical concepts are dis¬ 
placement, velocity, acceleration. The dynamical 
concept of forces (F’s) acting independently of 
one another is coupled with mass (M) in a 
defining law, as F = Ma, where a = accelera¬ 
tion. Explicit reference to causation is avoided 
and is held to he unnecessaiy. Classical mechanics 
is restricted to the use of central forces (along 
the lines joining particles and a function of 
the length of those lines). This with a knowl¬ 
edge of boundaiy conditions leads to complete 
mechanistic determinism. The entire system of 
mechanics may also be developed by starting with 
other concepts such as energy and a stationary 
principle (usually that of <*least action’*) in 
either an Integral or differential form.— 

Mediation: (Lat. mediatio) The act or condition 
in which an intermediary is supplied between 
heterogeneous terms, (a) In philosophyi Media¬ 
tion Is necessary in systems in which two forms 
of reality are held to be so different that immedi¬ 
ate Interaction is Impossible^ this is the case in 
later Neo-Platonism, and particularly in (he 
Cartesianism of Malebranche, Geulincx and 
Spinoza, where mind and matter cannot directly 
interact} God supplies the principle of media¬ 
tion in these latter systems, (b) In theology 
Mediation is an important aspect of the doctrine 
and practice of many religions; particularly in 
Judaism and Christianity because of the Trans¬ 
cendency of God and the imperfection of men- 
Mediarion is an important function of Christ; 
as the God-Man, He is eminently fitted to form 
the connecting link between God and creatures; 
His Incarnation is considered as supplying the 
means (i.e. media} of salvation to man. 

_ 

Meinong, Almciu; (1853-1921) Was originally 
a disciple of Brentano, who however emphati¬ 
cally rejected many of Meinong’s later conten¬ 
tions. He clainsed to have discovered a new 
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a priori science, the **theoiy of objects” (to be 
distinguished from metaphysics which is an em-^ 
pjrical science concerning' reality, but was never 
worked out fay Meinong). Anything *^intended” 
by thought is an ^'object**. Objects m' Wther 
^^exist** (such as physical objects) or t” 

(such as facts which Meinong unfortunately 
termed ^'obj ectives”, or mathematical entitles), 
they may either be possible or impossible and 
they may belong either to a lower or to a 
higher level (such as “relations’* and **complez- 
ions”, “founded” on their simple terms or ele¬ 
ments). In the “theory of objects,” the exist¬ 
ence of objects is abstracted from (or as Husserl 
later said it may be “bracketed”) and their es¬ 
sence alone has to be considered. Objects are 
apprehended either by self-evident judgments or 
by “assumptions”, that is, by ^‘imaginary judg¬ 
ments”. In the field of emotions there is an 
analogous division since there are also **imagi- 
naiy” emotions (such as those of the spectator 
in a tragedy). Much of Meinong’s work was 
of a psychological rather than of a meta¬ 
physical or epistemological character.— H^G, 
Main works: Pxychol^-ethische XJrttertuchm s. 
Werttheori^^ 1894-5 XJeb^ A.nr^ahfner%^ 1907j 
TJeber d* Stelltmg d, Go^ertstandstheorie ifn 
d. WissoTtsebt,; 1907$ XJeher MS^lichheil 
u^^WMhrsckei^nlichkeie, 1915. Cf. Gesamntelt^ 
jThh, 3 vols., 1914*. 

jyTeliorism: (Lat. melior, better) View that the 
world is neither completely evil nor completely 
good, but that the relative amounts of good and 
evil are changeable, that good is capable of in¬ 
crease. Human effort to improve the world can 
be effective in making the world better and 
probably the trend of biological and social evo¬ 
lution tends in that direction. Opposed to 
Optimism and Pessimism. The term was coined 
by George Pilot.— 

Melissus: (c. 450 B.C.) Of Samos. He advanced 
a positive proof of the Eleatic doctrine of being 
as one and eternal, motionless and without 
change. The senses deceive us. He wrote In the 
Ionic dialect.— LF^D* 

Memory: (Pat. memoria) Hon-inferential knowl¬ 
edge of past perceptual objects (perceptual mem¬ 
ory) or of past emotions, feelings and states of 
consciousness of the remembering subject (intro¬ 
spective memory). See IrUrospecHon^ Memory 
is psychologically analyzahle into three func¬ 
tions: (a) r^wual or reproducHon^ of the memory 
images (b) reco^piHo'n of the image as belongs 
ing to the past of the rememhering subject, and 
(c) lomparod localisuUion' of the remembered 
object by reference to a p^chological or physi¬ 
cal tlme-Bcheme^^PpIV* 

McnciiiB: (MSng Trf, MSng K’o, 371-289 B-C.) 
A native of Tsao (In present Shantung), studied 
under pupils of Tati Ssii, grandson of Confucius, 
became the greatest Confucian in Chinese his¬ 
tory. He vigorously attacked the **pervasive 
teachings” of Yang Chu and Mo Txfi. Pike 
Confucius, he travelled for many years, to many 
states, trying to persuade lungs and princes to 
practice benevolent government instead of gov¬ 
ernment by forces but failed. He retired to teach 


and write. (Ad'^jsg Tou, Eng. tr. by James 
Pegge; TAe Works of MenciusJ )—TT.r.C. 
Mendelsohn, Moses: (1729-1786) A German 
Jewish popular philosopher, holding an admired 
position in German literature. He was the firs** 
to advocate the social emancipation of the Jews, 
to plead in Germany for the separation of the 
Church and the State and for freedom of belief 
and conscience* He is philosrohically best known 
for his adduced proofs of the immortality of the 
soul and of the existence of a personal God. 

Schrifsm sc Philos., Aestheiih u. Apologetik 
(ed. Brasch, 1880).—-H.H. 

Mental: (Pat. mens, mind) Pertaining to the 
mind either in its functional aspect (perceiving, 
imagining, remembering, feeling, "billing, etc.) 
or in its contential aspecis (sense data, images 
and other contents existing “in” the mind). See 
Mirsd. —P.TV. ^ 

Mental CSiemistry : Psychological procedure, 
analogous to chemical analysis and synthesis, con¬ 
sisting in the attempted explanation of mental 
states as the products of the combination and 
fusion of psychic elements. See AssocioStontsm. 

— L.W. 


Mentalism: Metaphysical theory of the exclusive 
realty of individual minds and their subjective 
states. The term is applied to the individualistic 
idealism of Berkeley and Peibnla rather than to 
the absolutistic Idealism of Hegel and his fol¬ 
lowers.- LmWm 


Mental teats: Measurement of independent vari¬ 
ables in a person to specific situations controlled 
by the medium of the instrument, expressing 
measurable differences In individuals. Chief 
form; intelligence test.— JF.B. 

Mesmerism: A term formed from the name of 
F. Mesmer (1734-1815) to designate hypnotic 
phenomena (see Hypnotism.^ but now little 


^d.—P.1V. 

» hdetalanCnage: A language used to make asser- 
tions about another language^ any language 
whose S 3 rmbolB refer to the properties of the 
symbols of another language. (Formed 1^ anal¬ 
ogy with ^^netamathematlcs”, Ihe study of for^ 
malixed mathematical systems.)— M.B. 

Metalo^cal: That which belongs to the basis of 
logic. Metalogical truths are the laws of 
thought, the formal conditions of thinking in¬ 
herent in reason. (Schopenhauer.)—HJ7. 

The same word is now commonly used in 
quite a different sense, as a ^nonym of syn~ 
Ja0iical. See syntax, logical. — A.C^ 
vMStamathematiesi See Proof theory, and 5yw- 
tax, logical. 

Metaphors a. Rhetorical figure transposing a 
term from its original concept to another and 
similar one. b. In its origin, all language was 
metaphoric 5 so was poetry. Metaphor Is a short 
fable (Vico).— L.V. 

Metaphysical deduction: An examination of the 
logical functions of thought that there are cer¬ 
tain a priori forms of synthesis which belong to 
the very constitution, the bare^ purely formal 
machinery of the understanding.— H.H. 

Metaphysical essence: (in Sdiolasticism) The 
complexus of notes which are in a thing, as 
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JTiary lactes ay v-^Icn tlia4. ic bijfucieitly 

unddribkac i ».rc aleir-^-ished irom ether thlzi^s. 

— H.G, 

sical ethics; Aay view according- to 
V hich etalcs ic £. h.'srcli of metapii/blcs, ethical 
prirciples tielrg cd f^om metaphysical prin¬ 

ciples a,ad ethical notions being denned in terms 
metahyslcal notions.— W,/C*F, 

hl^aphysics; (Gr. nasti ta Physika) Arbitrary 

**;f^Itle gl\en by A^idionlcas of Rhodes^ circa 70 
B.C. to a certain collection of Arlstotelean 
rltings. 

Tradidonally given by the oracular phrase: 
*'The science of b#*iag as such.” To be dis¬ 
tinguished from the study of being under some 
particular aspect i hence oppoied to such sciences 
as are concerned viith mobile^ ens quantum^ 
etc* The term, ''‘science’^ Is here used m its 
classic sense of ^"knov-'ledge by cauaes^^ where 
“knowledge” is contrasted wltii “opinion^* and 
the term cause lias the full sign ideation of the 
Greek aitta* The “causes” which are the ob¬ 
jects of metaphysical cognition are said to be 
^^iirst” in the natural order (first principles), 
as being founded in no higher or more complete 
generalizations available to the human intellect 
by means of its own natural powers. 

Secondary and derivative meanings: (a) Any¬ 
thing concerned with the supra-physical* Thus 
“metaphysical healing”, ^‘metaphysical poetry”, 
etc. (b) Any scheme of explanation which 
trpf^cends the inadequacies or inaccuracies of 
dx^nary thought.— W*S*Wm 
tempsychosis: (Gr. meta, over r}- empay- 
^houn, to animate) The doctrine that the same 
soul can successively reside in more than one 
body, human or animal. See Immorialiiym The 
doctrine was part of the Pythagorean teaching 
incorporated in mythical form in the Platonic 
philosophy (see Phaedrus, 249} Rep^ X, 614). 
The term metempsychosis was not used before 
the Christian era.-— 

Method; (Gr- method) 1. Any pro¬ 

cedure employed to attain a certain end. 2. Any 
knowing techniques employed in the process of 
acquiring knowledge of a given subject-matter. 
3. The science which formulates the rules of 
any procedure.— 

Methodic Doubt: The suspension of judgment 
in regard to possible truths until they have 
been demonstrated to be either true or false; in 
Cartealaniam the criterion is the clearness and 
distinctness of ideas.— 

Method of simple enumeration : Inductive 
process by which the initial probability of a 
generalization is increased by more instances 
exactly the same as those previously observed. 

— 

Method of trial and error: Method of solving 
a problem, or of accomplishing an end, by 
putting the hypotheses or means to direct test 
in actuality rather than by considering them 
imaginatively in terms of foreseen consequences} 
opposed to refiectlon.—if.C.B. 

Methodology: The systematic analysis and or- 
ganixation of the rational and experimental prin- 



cfples p-'cccocec ' men TXiJSi a ccientl^c 

inqi-i’ry, or wnich conciitjts the structure of the 
cpeclal sc'erce^ more ^i^rJculc: ly- Metiiodology, 
V hich is also called sc^t^ntzfic meihoa^ and more 
seldom ^r£hcdt.us*Cs refers not onl^ to the whole 
o' a const*ujte.* ccIeicBj out aho to Indlvid-^cl 
problems or groups of problems within a science. 

It is u«'uslly considered as a branch of 
logic^ In .ac£, It Is the application of the prin¬ 
ciples and processes of logic to the special ob¬ 
jects of the \ a nous sciences, while science in 
general is accounted for by tne combination of 
deduction and induction as such. Thus, meth¬ 
odology is a generic term exemplified in the 
specific method ot each science. Hence Its full 
significance can be understood only by analyzing 
the structure of the special sciences. In deter¬ 
mining that structure, one must consider (a) 
the proper object of the special science, (b) the 
manner in which it develops, (c) the type of 
statements or generalizations it Involves, (d) its 
phUosophical foundations or assumptions, and 
(e) its relation v ith the other sciences, and 
eventually it^ applications. The last two points 
mentioned are particularly important: methods 
of education, for example, will vary considerably 
according to their inspiration and aim. Because 
of the differences between the objects of the 
various sciences, they reveal the following prin¬ 
cipal methodological patterns, which are not 
necessarily exclusive of one anothci, and which 
are used sometimes in partial combination. It 
may br added that their choice and combination 
depend also in a large degree on psychological 
motives. In the last resort, methodology results 
from the adjustment of our mental powers to 
the love and pursuit of truth. 

1. There are various rational methods used by 
the speculative sciences, including theology 
which adds certain qualifications to their use. 
More especially, philosophy has inspired the 
following procedures: (1) The Socrattc method 
of analysis by questioning and dividing until 
the essences are reached} (2) the synthetic 
method developed by Plato, Aristotle and the 
Medieval thinkers, which involves a demonstra¬ 
tive exposition of the causal relation between 
thought and being} (3) the ascetic method of 
intellectual and moral purification leading to an 
illumination of the mind, as proposed by 
Plotinus, Augustine and the mystics; (4) the 
psychological method of inquiry into the origin 
of ideas, which was used by Descartes and his 
followers, and also by the British empiricists; 
(5) the critical or transcendental method^ as 
used by ICant, and involving an analysis of 
the conditions and limits of knowledge; (6) the 
dialectical method proceeding by thesis, anti¬ 
thesis and synthesis, which is promoted by 
Hegelianism and Dialectical Materialism} (7) 
the intuitive method, as used by Bergson, which 
involves the immediate perception of reality, by 
a blending of consciousness with the process of 
change} ($) the reflesdve method of metaphysi¬ 
cal introspection aiming at the development of 
the immanent realities and values leading man 
to God} (9) the eclectic method (historical- 
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critical) of purposive and effective selection as 
proposed by Cicero, Suarez and Cousin j and 
(10) the fostii-uislic tnethod of Comte, Spencer 
and the log-ical empiricists, which attempts to 
apply to philosophy the strict procedures of the 
positive sciences. 

II. The axiomatic or hypoihetico-deduciive 
method as used by the theoretical and especially 
the mathematical sciences. It involves such 
problems as the selection, independence and 
simplification of primitive terms and axioms, 
the formalization of definitions and proofs, the 
consistency and completeness of the constructed 
theory, and the final interpretation. 

III. 'The homological or inductile method as 
used by the experimental sciences, aims at the 
discovery of regularities between phenomena and 
their relevant laws. It involves the critical and 
careful application of the various steps of induc¬ 
tion: observation and analytical classification; 
selection of similarities; hypothesis of cause or 
law; verification by the experimental canons; 
deduction, demonstration and explanation; sys¬ 
tematic organization of results; statement of 
laws and construction of the relevant theory. 

IV. The descriptive method as used by the 
natural and social sciences, involves observa¬ 
tional, classificatory and statistical procedures 
(see art. on statistics) and their interpretation. 

V. The historical metliod as used by the 
sciences dealing with the past, involves the calla> 
tion, selection, classification and interpretation 
of archeological facts and exhibits, records, docu¬ 
ments, archives, reports and testimonies. 

VI. The psychological method, as used by all 
the sciences dealing with human behaviour and 
development. It involves not only introspective 
analysis, but also experimental procedures, such 
as those referring to the relations between stimuli 
and sensations, to the accuracy of perceptions 
(specific measurements of intensity) to gradation 
(least noticeable differences), to error methods 
(average error in right and wrong cases), and 
to physiological and educational processes.—T.C?. 

Miao: (a) Mystery of existence, which is un¬ 
fathomable. (Lao Tzu.) (b) Subtlety, such as 
the subtle presence of the Omnipotent Creative 
Power (shSn) in the myriad things.— 

Middle Term; (Gr. mesos horos) That one of 
the three terms in a syllogism which appears in 
both premisses; so called by Aristotle because in 
the firsts or perfect, figure of the syllogism it is 
commonly intermediate in extension between 
the Major Term and the Minor Term. See 
^ristatelianisms Major ’Ternti Minor Term^ See 
Logic, fomyxl, § 5-— 

Mill, Jamesr (1773-1836) Father of John Stuart 
Mill and close associate of Jeremy Bentham as 
a member of the Utilitarian School of Philoso¬ 
phy. His chief original contributions were in 
the field of psychology where he advanced an 
associadonal view and he is likewise remem¬ 
bered for his History of India* See Utilitarian^ 
ism* 

Main work: Analysis of the Phenomena of the 
Hstman Mind, 1829.— 

Mill, John Stuart: (1806-1873) The son of 
James Mill, was much influenced by his father 


and Jeremy Bentham. Principal philosophical 
works: Logic^ 1843; Liberty, 1859; Utilitarian^ 
ism, 1861. In logic and epistemology he was a 
thorough empiricist, holding that all inference 
Is basically induction on the basis of the prin¬ 
ciple of the uniformity of nature from one 
particular event to another or a group of others. 
Syllogistic reasoning, he holds always involves a 
petitio, the conclusion being included in the 
premises, with knowledge of those in turn rest¬ 
ing on empirical inductions. Mill defines the 
cause of an event as the sum total of its neces¬ 
sary conditions positive and negative. 

In ethics his Utilitarianism, has been veiy in¬ 
fluential in popularizing universalistic hedonism, 
albeit with certain confusions (see Hedonism). 
His essay on Liberty is authoritative as concerns 
liberty of thought and discussion, stimulating as 
concerns liberty of action in general.— C.A.B* 

Mill’s methods: Inductive methods formulated by 
John Stuart Mill for the discovery of causal 
relations between phenomena. 

1. Method of Agreement: If two or more 
instances of the phenomenon under investiga¬ 
tion have only one circumstance in common, 
the circumstance in which alone all the in¬ 
stances agree, is the cause (or effect) of the 
given phenomenon. 

. 2. Method of Difierence: If an instance in 
which the phenomenon under investigation oc¬ 
curs, and an instance in which it does not 
occur, have every circumstance in common save 
one, that one occurring in the former; the cir¬ 
cumstance in which alone the two instances dif¬ 
fer, is the effect, or the cause, or an indis¬ 
pensable part of the cause, of the phenomenon. 

3. Joint Method of Agreement and Differ¬ 
ence: If two or more instances in which the 
phenomenon occurs have only one circumstance 
in common, while two or more instances in 
which it docs not occur have nothing in com¬ 
mon save the absence of that circumstance; the 
circumstance in which alone the two sets of 
instances differ, is the effect, or the cause, or 
an indispensable part of the cause, of the 
phenomenon. 

4. Method of Concomitant Variations: What¬ 
ever phenomenon varies in any manner when¬ 
ever another phenomenon varies in some par¬ 
ticular manner, is either a cause or an effect 
of that phenomenon, or is connected with it 
through some fact of causation. 

5. Method of Residues: Subduct from any 
phenomenon such part as is known by previous 
inductions to be the effect of certain antecedents, 
and the residue of the phenomenon is the effect 
of the remaining antecedents. 

See Mill’s System of Logie, bk- III, ch- VIII. 

—A,C.B, 

Mimamsa: Short for Purva-MimSmsa, one of 
the six major systems of Indian philosophy (q. 
V.), founded by Jaimtni, rationalizing Vedic 
ritual and upholding the authority of the Vedas 
by a philosophy of the word (see vac). In 
metaphysics it professes belief in the realty of 
the phenomenal, a plurall^ of eternal souls, 
but is indifferent to a concept of God though 
assenting to the superhuman and eternal nature 
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of the Vedas. There is also an elaborate epi- 
stemologry supporting Vedic truths, an ethics 
which makes observance of Vedic ritual and 
practice a condition of a g-ood and blissful life. 

— K.F,L. 

Mimpathy: (Ger. Nachfuhlen) The suffering of 
another must already be given in some form 
before it is possible for anyone to become a 
fellow sufferer. Pity and sympathy as experi¬ 
enced are always subsequent to the already ap¬ 
prehended and understood experience of another 
person who is pitied. One may share another’s 
feeling about a matter, and yet have no sym¬ 
pathy for that one. The historian, novelist, 
dramatic artist must possess in high degree the 
gift of “after-experiencing” or mimpathizing, but 
they do not in the least need to have sympathy 
with their objects and persons. See Sympathy~ 

— H.H, 

Mind: (Lat. mens) Mind is used in two prin¬ 
cipal senses: (a) The individual mind is the 
self or subject which perceives, remembers, 
imagines,feels, conceives, reasons, wills, etc. and 
which is functionally related to an individual 
bodily organism. (b) Mind, generically con¬ 
sidered, is a metaphysical substance which per¬ 
vades all individual minds and which is con¬ 
trasted with matter or material substance.— LJW, 

Mind-body relation: Relation obtaining between 
the individual mind and its body. Theories of 
the mind-body relation are monistic or dualistic 
according as th^ identify or separate the mind 
and the body. Monistic theories include: (a) 
the theory of mind as bodily function, advanced 
by Aristotle and adhered to by thinkers as di¬ 
vergent as Hobbes, Hegel ,and the Behaviorists, 
(b) ^e theory of body as mental appearance 
held by Berkeley, Lpelbniz, Schopenhauer and 
cerUin other idealists, (c) the two-aspect theory 
of Spinoza and of recent neutral monism 
which considers mind and body as mani¬ 
festations of a third reality which is neither 
mental nor bodily. The principal dualistic 
theories are: (a) two sided interact!onism of 
Descartes, Locke, James and others. See /zr/^r- 
actionism^ (b) p^cho-physical parallelism. See 
Parallelism, Psycho^physical, (c) Epephenome- 
nalism. See Epephenomemdistn^ — E.W, 

Mind*Du5t Theory: Theory that individual 
minds result from the combination of particles 
mind which have always existed in associa¬ 
tion with material atoms. The rival theory is 
mergent evolution which assumes that mind 
is a novel emergent in the process of biological 
evolution.—L-TV. 

Mind-Stuff Theory; Theory that individual 
minds are constituted of psychic particles analo- 
gus to physical atoms. Differs from mind-dust 
theory in its emphasis on the constitution rather 
than the genesis of mind. See Mind^Dust 
Theory, —L.PF. 

Min£; Name, or “that which designates a thing.” 
This includes ‘^designations of ffiings and their 
qualities,” “those referring to fame and dis¬ 
repute,” and '‘such descriptive appellations as 
‘intelligence’ and ‘stupidity^ and ‘love’ and 
‘hate-’ ” “Names are made in order to denote 
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actualities so as to make evident the honorable 
and the humble and to distinguish similarities 
and differences,” For Rectiffcation of Names, 
see Cheng ming, — W,T,C, 

Ming: Fate^ Destiny} the Decree of Heaven. 
The Confuciana and Neo-Confucians are unani¬ 
mous in saying that the fate and the nature 
(hsing) of man and things are two aspects of 
the same thing. Fate is what Heaven imparts j 
and the nature is what man and things received 
from Heaven. For example, “whether a piece 
of wood is crooked or straight is due to its 
nature. But that it should be crooked or straight 
is due to its fate.” This being the case, under¬ 
standing fate (as in Confucius), establishing 
fate (as In Mencius, 371-289 B.C.), and the 
fulfillment of fate (as in Neo-Confucianism) 
all mean the realization of the nature of man 
and things in accordance with the principle or 
Reason (li) of existence. “That which Heaven 
decrees is true ,one, and homogeneous . . . Fate 
in its true meaning proceds from Reason j its 
variations (i.e., inequalities like intelligence and 
stupidity) proceed from the material element, 
the vital force (ch’i) . . . ‘He who understands 
what fate is, will not stand beneath a precipitous 
wall.’ If a man, saying ‘It is decreed,’ goes 
and stands beneath a precipitous wall and the 
wall falls and crushes him, it cannot be attrib¬ 
uted solely to fate. In human affairs when a 
man has done his utmost he may talk of fate.” 
The fate of Heaven is the same as the Moral 
Law (tao) of Heaven. The “fulfillment o'f 
fate” consists of “the investigation of the Rea¬ 
son of things to the utmost (ch’iung li)” and 
“exhausting gone’s nature to the utmost (chin 
hsing)”—the three are one and the same.” In 
short, fate is “nothing other than being one’s 
true self (ch’Sug).”— W,T,C, 

Ming chia: Sophists or Dialecticians, also called 
haing-ming chia, including Teng Hsi Tzu (S4S- 
501 B.C.?), Hui Shih (390-305 B-C.?), and 
ICung-sun Lung (between 400 and 250 B.C.), at 
first insisted on, the correspondence between 
name and reality. The school later became a 
school of pure sophistry which Chuang Tzu and 
the Neo-Mohists strongly attacked. See Chien 
pai, — W,T,C. 

Ming (dynasty) philosophy: See Li hsueh and 
- Chinese philosophy, 

Ming te: (a) Illustrious virtue } perfect virtue. 
(Early Confucianism.) 

(b) Man’s clear characters the virtuous na¬ 
ture which man derives from Heaven. (Neo- 
Confucianism.)— W, T,C, 

Minor Arts : Empirically distinguished from 
sculpture and painting. Th^ are: jewelry, min¬ 
iature, textiles, pottery, etc.—iL.F- 
Minor premiss: See figure (^syllogistic'). 

Minor Term: (Gr. elatton horos) That one of 
the three terms in a syllogism that appears as 
subject of the conclusions so called by Aristotle 
because it is commonly the term of least exten¬ 
sion. See Aristctelianismi Major Term; Middle 
Term; Logic, formal, § 5.— O.R,M, 

Mishnah: (Heb., repetition) Older part of the 
Talmud (q.v.) containing traditions from the 
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close of the Old 'T'estament till the end of the 
second century A.O. Vrhen it Vias compiled (in 
several revisions) by R. Judah Hanasi (the 
prince), knoT^n also as Rabhi (my master} and 
Rabbenu N€tkhadosh (our saintly master) who 
seduritn (orders), 63 masseklot (tractates) and 
died between 193-215 A.D. It is divided in 6 
524 perakim (chapters)- 

Here is a very brief summary of the Miahnah 
according- to its sedarinti 

Seder I, zeraim (seeds), 11 tractates, liturgy, 
tithes, inhibited mixtures of plants, animals and 
textiles, sabbatical year, produce offerings, first 
fruits. 

Seder II, Moed (feast), 12 tractates: ob¬ 
servance of sabbath, feasts and fasts. 

Seder III, Nashim (w’omen)—7 tractates: 
laws of marriage, divorce, forced marriage, 
adultery, asceticism. 

Seder IV, N'ezi’cin (damages), 10 tractates— 
laws of damages, injuries, property, buying, 
selling, lending, hiring, renting, heredity, court 
proceedings, fines and punishment, cities of 
refuge, oaths. Special tractates on ethics (Abot) 
and idolatry and testimonials of special deci¬ 
sions. 

Seder V, Kodashim (holy things), 11 trac¬ 
tates: sacrifices, slaughter of animals, ritual 
dietetics, first born animals, vows, excommunica¬ 
tion, sacrilege, temple architecture and rituals. 

Seder VI, Toharot (purifications)—12 trac¬ 
tates: lay and levitical purity and impurity. 

Oldest complete manuscript of the Mishna, of 
the XII 1th century, is preserved in the Library 
of Parma, Italy. 

First complete printed edition of the Mishnah 
appeared in Naples, 1492. 

An excellent one-volume English translation 
of the entire Mishnah, with introduction and 
copious notes was made by Herbert Danby, D.D. 
(Oxford, 1933).— H,L.G, 

Mishnah, authorities of : The authorities cited 
in the Mishnah as rings in ^^golden chain’* of 
the Jewish tnasorah (tradition) are: 

a. Sopherim (scribes) known also as Anshe 
Keneseth Hagedolah (men of the great synod), 
beginning with Ezra of the Bible and terminat¬ 
ing with Simeon the Just. 

b. Five Zugoth (duumviri) the last pair 
being the noted Hillel and Shamal. The former 
was according to E. Renan’s hypothesis, a 
teacher of Jesus. 

c. Tannalm (repeaters) — They numbered 
277 and are divided into 5 generations. In the 
first generation were men who still held office 
in the temple of Jerusalem and witnessed its 
destruction (70 A.D.). 

The second generation counts the celebrated 
Nasi Rabban Gamaliel II and R. Eliezer ben 
Hyreanus, excommunicated for opposing the rule 
of the majority, R. Ishmael who was held 
hostage in Rome, and R. Akiba, supporter of Bar 
Koheba who sufiFered a martyr’s death by the 
Romans, Elisha b. Abuiah, the heretic. 

The third generation consisted of the disciples 
of R. Ishmael and R. Akiba: R. Meir, Simeon 
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b. Johal to whom the authorship of the Zohar 
is ascribed. 

R- Juda Hanasi, compiler of the Mishnah 
and possibly friend of Marcus Aurelius (161- 
180), belonged to the fourth generation, while 
R. Hiyya, author of the Tosephta, belonged to 
the fifth and last generation-— H.L.G. 

Mishnah, extra canonical; R. Juda Hanasi In¬ 
cluded in his Mishnah (now the Mishnah par 
excellence^ selected materials from the older 
Mishnah-collections, particularly from that of 
R. Akiba (d. 135 A-D.) and his disciple, R- 
Meir. In fact, it is assumed that any anonymous 
statement in the Mishnah is R- Meir’s (setam 
mathnithin R. Meir). 

The vast traditions not included in the ofiicial 
Mishnah are known as Baraitha (extraneous). 
These Baraithas were ultimately collected in 
separate works. 

Misology: (Gr. miseo: to hatej logla: proposi¬ 
tion) A contempt for logic.—V-J?. 

Misoneism : A term derived from the Greek, 
miso, I hate, and neas^ new, employed by 
Lombroso (1836-1909) to express a morbid 
hatred of the new, or the dread of a new 
situation.— J,J.R, 

Mneme; (Gr. Mneme, memory) Term proposed 
by Semon (^Die M.nen%e^ 1904; Die mnemeschen 
Etnpfindungen^ 1909) and adopted by B. Russell 
(^Analysis of Mtnd) to designate the conserva¬ 
tion in a living organism of the effects of earlier 
stimulation. Ordinary memory is interpreted as 
an instance of mnemic conservation.~L.lV. 

Mnemic Causation: (Gr. mneme, memory) Tj pe 
of causation of which memory is an instance, in 
which a present phenomenon (^-g- a present 
memory) is explained not only by its immediate 
antecedents but by a remote event in time («-g- 
an earlier experience). See Mneme. — L.W. 

Mnemonics: (Or. mnemonikos, pertaining to 
memory) An arbitrary framework or device for 
assisting the memory, e.g. the mnemonir veises 
summarizing the logically valid moods and fig¬ 
ures of the syllogism. See J. M- Baldwin, Dic¬ 
tionary of Philosophy and Psychology^ II, pp. 
87-9.— L.W. 

Mo: Sometimes spelled Moh. (a) Mo Tzu. (b) 
Mohlsm. See Mo chta. (c) Followers of Mo 
Tzfi. See Mo che. — W.T.C. 

Mo che: Neo-Mohists, followers of Mo Tzu in 
the third century B.C., probably organized as a 
religious or fraternal order, who continued the 
utilitarian humanism of Mo Tzu wrote the Mo 
Ching (Mohist Canons) which now form part 
of Mo Tsaui developed the seven methods of 
argumentation, namely, the methods of possi¬ 
bility, hypothesis, imitation, comparison, paral¬ 
lel, analogy, and induction; discovered the 
^4nethod of agreement,” which includes *Mden- 
generic relationship, co-existence, and par¬ 
tial resemblance,” the “method of difference,” 
which includes “duality, absence of generic re¬ 
lationship, separateness, and dissimilarity,” and 
the “joint method of differences and similari¬ 
ties;” refuted the Sophists (plen che) theory of 
distinction of quality and substance; and be- 
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came the outstanding' log-ical school in Chinese (c) In Spinoaa: “that 'which exists in, and is 

philosophy.—conceived throug-h, something' other than itself.” 
Mo chia: The School of Mo Tzu (Moh Tzu, Mo These modes are determinations of the infinite 

Ti, between 500 and 396 B.C.) and his fol- Attributes of Divine Substance j of the attribute, 

lowers. This utilitarian and scientific minded Thought, the two chief modes are intellect and 

philosopher, whose doctrines are embodied in wills of the attribute. Extension, the chief modes 

Mo Tsbu^ advocated: (1) “benefit” (li), or the are motion and rest. These modes are nothing 

promotion of general welfare and removal of apart from God’s Substances they are infinite 

evil, through the increase of population and from one point of view ^nalura naiurans) and 

wealth, the elevation of conduct, the regulation finite from another {^natura wturata), 

of benevolence and righteousness toward this (d) In Locke: the simple mode of an idea is 

practical objective, the elimination of war, and the manner of thinking in which one idea is 

the suppression of wasteful musical events and taken several times over, e.g. a dozens mixed 

elaborate funerals; (2) "universal love” (chien modes of ideas are those types of ideation in 

ai), or treating others, their families, and their which various non-similar simple ideas are com- 

• countries as one’s own, to the end that the bined by the mind so as to produce a complex 

greatest amount of benefit will be realizedj (3) idea which does not represent a substance: e.g. 

agreement with the superiors (shang t’ung) $ obligation, drunkenness. 

(4) a method of reasoning which involves a (®) statistics: see Mean. — V.J.B. 

foundation, a survey, and application (san Moderate Realism: See Realistn. 

piao)i (5) the belief in Heaven and the spirits Modus tollens: See Dogic^ formal^ § 2. 

both as a religious sanction of governmental Moha: (Skr.) Distraction, perplexity, delusion, 

measures and as an effective way of promotion beclouding of the mind rendering it unfit to 

of peace and welfare. For the development of perceive the truth, generally explained as at- 

his teachings by his followers, see Mo chi. torment to the phenomenal; in Buddhism, 

— WmT.Cm ignorance, as a source of vice.— K.F.L. 

Modalism: (Lat. modus, mode) A theological Mjwammedanism : The commonly applied term 

doctrine, of the second and third centuries A.D-, the Occident to the religion founded by Mo- 

affirming the unity of substance and personality hammed. It sought to restore the indigenous 

in God. The Son and the Holy Ghost are but monotheism of Arabia, Abraham’s uncorrupted 

“modes” of God the Father. Also known as religion. Its essential dogma is the belief in the 

Monarchism; adherents of this position were absolute unity of Allah. Its chief command- 

Patripassians or Sabellians.— V.J.S. menta are: profession of faith, ritual prayer, the 

Modality: (Kant. Ger. ModalitSt) Concerning payment of the alms tax, fasting and the pil- 

the mode—actuality, possibility or necessity—in grimage. It has no real clerical caste, no church 

which anything exists* Kant treated these as a organization, jq io liturgy, and rejects monastic- 

priori categories or necessary conditions of ex- ism. Its ascetic’attitudeis expressed in warnings 

perience, though in his formulation they are against woman, in prohibition of nudity and of 

little more than definitions. See Kantianism. construction of splendid buildings except the 

—O.F.AT. house of worship $ condemns economic specula- 

Modality is the name given to certain classifica- tion; praises manual labor and poverty; pro- 

tions of propositions which are either supple- hibits music, wine and pork, and the portrayal 

mentaiy to the classification into true and false ^living beings.— H.H. 

or Intended to provided categories additional IHohism: See Mo ehia and Chinese philosophy. 

to truth and falsehood—namely to classifications (Skr.) Liberation, salvation from the 

of propositions as possible, problematical, and effects of karma (q-v.) and resulting samsdra 

the like. See Strict implication^ and Proposi^ (q.v.). Theoretically, good karma as little as 

tional calculus^ Man^’^aluod, evil karma can bring about liberation from the 

Or, as in traditional logic, modality may refer state of existence looked upon pessimistically, 

to a classification of propositions according to Thus, Indian philosophy early found a solution 

the kind of assertion which Is contained rather in knowledge (jvidyd^ fhdna') which, disclosing 

thra have the character of a truth-value. From the essential oneness of all in the metaphysical 

this point of view propositions are classed as world-ground, declares the phenomenal world as 

assertoric (in which something is asserted as mdyd (q.v.). Liberation is then equivalent to 

true), problematic (in which something Is as- identification of oneself with the ultimate real- 

serted as possible), and apodeictic (in which ity, eternal, changeless, blissful, or in a state 

something is asserted as necessary).—if.of complete indifference either with or without 
Mode: (Lat. modus, measure, standard, manner) loss of consciousness, but at any rate beyond 

(a) In Augustinism: a measure imprinted upon good and evil, pleasure and pain. Divine grace 

human minds by God, enabling man to know Is also recognized by some religious systems as 

what is good and true. , effecting moksa. No generalization is possible 

(h) In mediaeval Aristotelianism: a determi- regarding the many theories of moksa, its na- 

nation of being4n-general to some limited con- ture, or the mode of attaining it. See Nirtfd^, 

ditian;> also, in Hon-Thomism, an entitative Samddhi, Prasdda.’—K.F.L. 

component of a composite being, as “union” is Molecule: A complex of atoms, which may be 
called a mode combining matter and form in of the same kind or different. Thus there may 

a thing (Olivi and Suarez). be molecules of elements and molecules which 
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are compounds. So far no single molecule has 
been synthesized larger than the wave lengrth of 
llfht BO that it could be rendered visible. Mole¬ 
cular ag-g^re^ates, however, exist, which may be 
looked upon in a sense as g’iant molecules visi¬ 
ble under the microscope.— 

Monad: (Gr. M.oMSy a unit) 1. In Greek usage, 
originally the number one. Later, any indi¬ 
vidual or metaphysical unit. 

2. Bruno named his metaphysical units mon¬ 
ads to distinguish them from the Democritean 
atoms. The monads, centers of the world life, 
are both psychic and spatial individuals. 

3. Leibniz (borrowing the term possibly from 
Augustine, Bruno or Protestant scholastics) iden¬ 
tified the monads with the metaphysical indi¬ 
viduals or souls, conceived as uneztended, active, 
indivisible, naturally Indestructible, teleological 
substances ideally related in a system of pre- 
established harmony. 

4. By extension of Leibnizlan usage, a soul^ 
self, metaphysical unit, when conceived as pos¬ 
sessing an autonomous life, and irrespective of 
the nature of its relations to beings beyond it. 

— W,L. 

Monadology: (also Monadism) The doctrine of 
monads, the dxeozy that the universe is a com¬ 
posite of elementaiy units. A monad may also 
be a metaphysical unit. The notion of monad 
can be found in Pythagoras, Ecphantus, Aris¬ 
totle, Euclid, Augustine, et al* Plato refers to his 
ideas as monads. Nicolaus Cusanus regards in¬ 
dividual things as units which mirror the world. 
Giordano Bruno seems to have been the first to 
have used the term in its modern connotation. 
God is called monas monadum$ each monad, 
combining matter and form, is both corporeal 
and spiritual, a microcosm of the whole. But 
the real founder of monadology is Leibniz. To 
him, the monads are the real atoms of nature, 
the elements of things. The monad is a simple 
substance, completely different from a material 
atom. It has neither extension, nor shape, nor 
divisibility. Nor is it perishable. Monads begin 
to exist or cease to exist by a decree of God. 
They are distinguished from one another In 
character, th^ *‘have no windows” through 
which anything can entere in or go out, that 
is, the substance of the monad must be conceived 
as force, as that which contains in itself the 
principle of its changes. The universe is the 
aggregate, the ideal bond of the monads, con¬ 
stituting a harmonious uni^, pre-established by 
God who is the highest in the hierarchy of 
monads. This bond of all things to each, en¬ 
ables every simple substance to have relations 
which express all the others, every monad being 
a perpetual living mirror of the universe. The 
simple substance or monad, therefore, contains 
a plurality of modifications and relations even 
though it has no parts but is unity. The high¬ 
est monad, God, appears to be both the creator 
and the unified totality and harmony of self- 
active and self-subsistent monads.—-J-Af. 

MonadolojSy, Xhe INTew: Expression used by 
Benouvier for his type of personalism.— 

Monergiam: The view chat the human will con- 
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tributes nothing to its regeneration but that 
this is the ^\olk of one factor, the Divine- 

—F.F- 

Monism: (Gr. mones, single) (a) Metaphysical: 
The view that there is but one fundamental 
RealityS first used by Wolff. (A Universe.) 
Sometimes spoken of as Singularism. The classi¬ 
cal ancient protagonist of an extreme monism 
is Parmenides of Eleas a modern exponent is 
Spinoza. Christian Science is an example of a 
popular contemporary religion built on an ex¬ 
treme monistic theory of reality. Most meta¬ 
physical monists hold to a modified or soft 
monistic theory (ff-g- the metaphysics of Royce). 

(b) Epistemological: The view that the real 
object and the idea of it (perception or con¬ 
ception) are one in the knowledge relation, 
(f.g. the school known as New Realism; ex¬ 
treme mystics.)—F-F. 

Monism, neutral : The doctrine that regards 
neither mind nor matter as ultimates.— H.H, 
Mono-personalism: A term ascribed by Kohn- 
stamm to Stern’s doctrine of an Impersonal- 
God.—R.T.F. 

Monosyllogism: See Poly syllogism, 

Montague, William Pepperell: (1873-) Pro¬ 
fessor of Philosophy at Columbia University. 
He was among the early leaders of the neo¬ 
realist group. He developed views interpreting 
consciousness, variation and heredity in mechani¬ 
cal terms. He has characterized his view as 
animistic materialism. Among his best known 
works are: Tho Ways of Knoudng or tho Me$h- 
ads of Philosophy^ Belief XJesbound^ A Protne^ 
thean Religions for the Moderns World and his 
most recent, Knotaledge^ Nature and Value—A 
Philosophy of Knotoledge^ Nature and Value, 
See NeO'^Realisns, — L,E,D, 

Montaigne, Michel De: (1533-1592) French 
novelist whose renowned Essays are famous for 
his tolerant study of himself and through him¬ 
self of mankind as a whole. He doubts the 
possibility of certain knowledge and recommends 
a return to nature and revelation. He was a 
keen observer of the frailties of human nature 
and has left among the essays crowned master¬ 
pieces of insight and delight.—L.F. jD. 
Montanism: A Christian movement dated about 
the middle of the second century centering about 
the teachings of the prophet Montanus and two 
women, Prlsca and Maximilla. They distin¬ 
guished between mortal and venial sins, prac¬ 
ticed ascetic ideals and believed themselves to 
possess the pure type of Christian living on the 
authority of a special revelation from the Holy 
Spirit. The movement faded out about the 4th 
century. Tertullian, famous Latin churchman, 
was for a time a member.— VJF, 

Montesquieu, Charles De Secondat: (1689- 
1755) French historian and writer in the field 
of politics. His Lettres persan.es^ thinly dis¬ 
guise trenchant criticism of the decadence of 
French society through the letters of two Persian 
visitors. His masterpiece, L^Esprit des Lois, 
gives a political and social philosophy in point¬ 
ing the relation between the laws and the con¬ 
stitution of government. He finds a relation 
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between all laws in the laws of laws, the 
necessary relations derived from the nature of 
thing's. In his analysis of the Sn^lish constitu¬ 
tion, he stressed the separation of powers in a 
manner that has had lasting influence though 
based on historical inaccuracy.— 
Monumentality: Artistic character suggesting the 
sense of grandeur, even though small in size. 

— JL.V. 


Moods of the syllogism: See figure {syllogisiic), 
and logicj formal^ § S. 

Moore, George Bdward: (1873-) One of the 
leading English realists. Professor of Mental 
Philosophy and Logic at Cambridge. Editor of 
‘‘Mind.” He has been a vigorous opponent of 
the idealistic tradition in metaphysics, epistemol¬ 
ogy and in ethics. His best known works are: 
Principia Ethica^ and Philosophical Studies. 
Belief in external things having the properties 
they are normally experienced to have. Founder 
of^ neo-realistic theory of epistemological mon¬ 
ism. See Neo-Realism. — L.E.D. 

Moral Argument for God: Basing the belief 
upon the fact of man’s moral nature which com¬ 
pels him to make moral assertions about the 
world and destiny. The argument assumes many 
forms. Kant held, e-g., that the moral con¬ 
sciousness of man is a priori and compels him 
willy nilly to assert three great^ aflFirmatives: his 
freedom, immortality, and the existence and 
high character of God.— V,F. 

Moral Judgment: (a) good or bad judgment 113 ^ 
moral matters, (b) any ethical judgment, espe¬ 
cially judgments of good and bad, right, wrong, 
and duty (see ethics^. For Kant a moral judg¬ 
ment or imperative is one which enjoins a 
categorical imperative as contrasted with the 
hypothetical imperatives of skill and prudence. 




— W.K.F. 

Moral Law? (in Kant’s ethics) That formula 
which expresses the necessity of an action done 
om duty in terms of one’s own reflection. 

— PA.S. 

oral Optimism: See Religious tneliorism. 
oral Order: The phrase may refer to the order 
or harmony which is often said to be an essen¬ 
tial part of the good or virtuous life, but it is 
generally used in such expressions as “the moral 
order” or ‘belief in the existence of a moral 
order,” which refer either (a) to a conceived 
transcendental order of what ought to be, an 
intelligible moral universe or realm of values or 
ends, an a priori system of objective ethical 
truth—which somehow underlies this natural or 
existential order as its basis or overarches it as 
its pattern and law-giver, or (fa) to a belief that 
there is a moral direction in the aflraira of the 


world.— W.K.F. 

Moral Philosophy: See Ethics. 

hforals: The term is sometimes used as equivalent 
to ^‘ethics.” More frequently it is used to desig¬ 
nate the codes, conduct, and customs of indi¬ 
viduals or of groups, as when one speaks of the 
morals of a person or of a people. Here it is 
equivalent to the Greek word ethos and the 
Latin mores. — W.K.F. 

Moial Sense Sid&ool, The: The phrase refers 


primarily to a few British moralists of the late 
17th and early 18th centuries, notably Shaftes¬ 
bury and Hutcheson, who held the organ of 
ethical insight to be, not reason, but a special 
“moral sense,” akin to feeling in nature. 

— W.IC.F. 

Moral Virtues: (Gr. aretai ethikai) In Aris¬ 
totle’s philosophy those virtues, or excellences, 
which consist in the habitual control of con¬ 
duct by rational principle; as distinct from the 
intellectual virtues, whose end is the knowledge 
of principles. See AristoteUanismi Diauoetic 
Virtues. — G.R .M. 

More, Paul Elmer: An American literary critic 
and philosopher (1864-1937), who after teach¬ 
ing at Bryn Mawr and other colleges, edited 
The Nation for several years before retiring to 
lecture at Princeton University and write The 
Greek Tradition, a series of books in which he 
argues for orthodox Christianity on the basis of 
the Platonic dualism of mind-body, matter- 
spirit, God-man. In The Sceptical Approach to 
Religion he gave his flnal position, as ethical 
theism grounded on man’s sense of the good 
and consciousness of purpose, and validated by 
the Incarnation of God in Christ.— W.N.P. 
More, Xhomas: (1478-1535) Lord chancellor 
of England. One of the leading humanists 

along with his friends Colet and Erasmus. He^ 
was beheaded for his refusal to recognize the 
king as the head of the church. In his classic, 
Utopia, he has left a vision of an ideal state 
in which war and all glories connected with it 
were abhorrent. The prince and all magistrates 
were elected. Nothing is private. All work and 
all enjoyment are shared. There is no oppres¬ 
sion, neither industrial nor religious. The work 
gives no philosophical analysis of the nature of 
the state, but merely an exposition of what the 
author conceived to be and what we have since 
come to call utopian.— L.E.D. 

Mores: (Lat. mos, usage) Customs, Folkways, 
Conventions, Traditions.— A.J.R. 

Motion: (Lat. moveo, move) Difference in space. 
Change of place. Erected into a universal prin¬ 
ciple by Heraclitus. Denied as a possibility by 
Parmenides and Zeno. Subdivided by Aristotle 
into alteration or. change in shape, and aug¬ 
mentation or diminution or change in size. In 
realism: exclusively a property of actuality. 

— J.IC.F. 

Motion: (in Scholasticism) The passing of a 
subject from potency to act.— H.G. 

Motivation: Designation of the totality of mo¬ 
tives operative in any given act of volition or 
of the mechanism of the operation of such mo¬ 
tives. See Motive. — D.W. 

Motive: (Lat. motus, from movere, to move) An 
animal drive or desire which consciously or un¬ 
consciously operates as a determinant of an act 
of volition.— L.W. 

Mo 'Tzu: (Mo Ti, between 500 and 396 B.C.) 
Founder of Mohism (Mo chia), studied Con¬ 
fucianism, later repudiated it, especially its doc¬ 
trines of Fate and elaborate rituals. As a high 
officer in the state of Sung (in present Honan, 
most probably his native state) he “skillfully 
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carried out military defense and practiced econ- 
omy.*’ He vigorously defended rellg-ious beliefs 
and practices^ became the chief promoter, if no 
the only founder, of religion In ancient China. 
His pupils became an or£-anized relig-ious group, 
or possibly a society of people who had been 
punished with branding- and had become slaves, 
which is what the w'ord tno in one sense meant. 
Mo Taw (Eng. tr. by Y- P, Mei; The Ethical 
and Political Works of Motse) contains his 
teaching's recorded by his followers.— W.T^C. 

Mou: The method of parallel in argumentation. 
See Pien.—W.TuC^ 

Milkti: (Skr.) Liberation. Same as moksa (q.v.). 

‘ — 

Multiple Inherence, Theory of: The view that 
qualities, secondary qualities in particular can 
inhere in a triadic or multiple relationship. 
(Broad.)— H.H~ 

Multiplicative axiom: See choice^ axiom of. 

Multiplicity: The doctrine of the plurality of 
beings, or the manifoldness of the real, denied 
by the Bleatics, who contended that the multi¬ 
plicity of things was but an illusion of the 
senses, was defended by Aristotle who maintained 
that the term, being, is only a common predi¬ 
cate of many things which become out of that 
which is relatively not-being by making the 
transition from the potential to the actual. 

— JJ,R. 

Mundus intelligibilis : (Lat.) The world of in¬ 
telligible realities s Plato’s realm of Ideas, or 
St. Augustine’s raiiones aeternae in the Divine 
Mind. Bach species of things is represented here 
by one, perfect exemplar, the pattern for the 
many, Imperfect copies in the world of sense. 
See Mundus sensibilis ,— 

Mundus sensibilis: (Lat.) The world of things 
perceived by the human senses. In Platonism, 
Neo-Platonism, Augustinism, and some Renais¬ 
sance thought (Ficino) this realm of sensible 
object was regarded as an imitation of the 
superior world of intelligible realities. See 
Mundus intelligibilis ,— 

Muni: (Skr.) A philosopher, sage, especially one 
w'ho has taken upon himself observance of sil- 
cnce.™** 

Munsterberj, JHugo: (1863-1916) German-born 
philosopher and psychologist for many years pro¬ 
fessor of psychology at Harvard University. One 
of the advance guard of present axiological de¬ 
velopment, he is afSliated with the teleological 
criticism stemming from Fichte. Agrees that pure 
reason is endowed with a priori principles which 
enable it to achieve objective super-individual 
afiirmations which transcend and which can 
neither be confirmed nor denied by psychological 
investigation. Main works: Der Ursprung d, 
Sittlichkeit^ 1889^ Beitrage ss. Experim. PsychoLj 
1889-92 5 Psychol, u, Lehre^ I 9 O 65 Philos, der 
Werte^ 1908 (Bng. tr. The Ex/ernal Values')^ 
Grund&iige d, Psychotechnik, 1914.— H,Ii, 

Mutazilite: (Ar. aeceders) Member of a Shiite 
sect of Islam dating from the 8 th century, which 


od for free will and against divine predestina- 
lon. 

ysticism: Mysticism in its simplest and most 
essential meaning is a type of religion which 
puts the emphasis on immediate awareness of 
relation with God, direct and intimate con¬ 
sciousness of Divine Presence. It is religion in 
its most acute, intense and living stage. The 
word owes its origin to the Mystery Religions. 
The initiate who had the “secret” was called a 
mystes, Barly Christiana used the word ^‘Con- 
templation” for mystical experience. The word 
“mystical” first came into use in the Western 
World in the writings ascribed to “Dionysius 
the Areopagite”, which appeared at the end of 
the fifth century. 

“Dionysius” used the word to express a type 
of “Theology” rather than an experience. For 
him and for many Interpreters since his day. 
Mysticism stands for a religious theory or sys¬ 
tem, which conceives of God as absolutely trans¬ 
cendent, beyond reason, thought, intellect and 
all approaches of mind. The way up is a via 
negativa. It is Agnostia^ “unknowing knowing”. 
This type of Mysticism, which emerged from 
the Neo-Platonic stream of thought, might be 
defined as Belief in the possibility of Union 
with the Divine by means of ecstatic contempla¬ 
tion. 

The word, furthermore, has been loosely used 
for esoteric, gnostic, theosophical types of 
^‘knowledge”, not capable of verification. It 
has been used, too, for the whole area of psychic 
phenomena and occult happenings, borderland 
phenomena. The result of this confusion has 
been that in scientific laboratories the word 
mysticism often connotes spurious knowledge, 
occult lore or abnormal phenomena. The Ger¬ 
mans use the word Mysticismus for this dubious 
type of knowledge and Mystik for the loftier 
types of experience. 

It is not historically sound to find the essentia 
of Mysticism in ecstasy, or in a via negativa^ 
or in some kind of esoteric knotoledge^ or in 
mysterious ^^communications”. The essentia of 
Mysticism is the experience of direct communion 
with God. 

Henri Delacroix, Etude d^Histoire et de Psy¬ 
chol ogie du Mysticisme (Paris, 1908)5 Baron 
Friedrich von Hugel, The Mystical Element of 
Religion (London, 1908)5 Evelyn Underhill, 
Mysticism (London, 1911)5 William James, 
Varieties of Religious Experience (New York, 
1902)5 Rufus M. Jones, Studies in Mystical 
Religion (London, 1909).— R,M.J^ 

Myth: (Gr, mythos, legend) The truth, symboli¬ 
cally, or a£Eectively, presented. Originally, the 
legends of the Gods concerning cosmogonical 
or cosmological questions. Later, a fiction pre¬ 
sented as historically true but lacking factual 
basis! a popular and traditional falsehood. A 
presentation of cosmology, employing thp affec¬ 
tive method of s 3 niibolic representation in order 
to escape from the limitations of literal mean¬ 
ing.—7. iST.F. 
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Na chia: The coordination and interlocking of 
the Ten Celestial Stems 'with the £i^ht Ele¬ 
ments (pa kua), to the end that the first Stem^ 
'Which is the embodiment of the active or male 
cosmic force, and the second Stem, which is the 
reservoir of the passive or female cosmic forces 
gather in the center and the highest point in 
the universe. Taoist religion.)—W.T.C. 

Naive Realism: The view of the man in the 
street. This view is an uncritical belief in an 
external world and the ability to know it. 

—F-P. 

Name; A word or symbol which denotes (desig¬ 
nates) a particular thing is called a prefer name 
of that particular thing. 

In English and other natural languages there 
occur also common names (common nouns), such 
a common name being thought of as if it could 
serve as a name of anything belonging to a 
specified class or having specified characteristics. 
Under usual translations into symbolic notation, 
common names are replaced by proper names 
of classes or of class concepts 5 and this would 
seem to provide the best logical analysis. In 
actual English usage^ however, a common noun 
Is often more nearly like a nartahle (q. v.) hav¬ 
ing a specified range.— 

Name relation or meaning relaHonx The relation 
between a symbol (formula, word, phrase) and 
that which it denotes or of -which it is the 
name. 

Where a particular (interpreted) system does 
not contain symbols for formulas, it may be 
desirable to employ GodePs device for associat- 
ing (positive integral) numbers with formulas, 
and to consider the relation between a number 
and that which the associated formula denotes. 
This lye shall call the numerical netme releUson 
and distinguish it from the relation between a 
formula and that which it denotes by calling 
the latter the semantical name relation. 

In many (interpreted) logistic systems—in¬ 
cluding such as contain, with their usual inter¬ 
pretations, the Zermelo set theory, or the simple 
theory of types with axiom of infinity, or the 
functional calculus of second order with addition 
of Peano’s postulates for arithmetic—it is im¬ 
possible without contradiction to introduce the 
numerical name relation with its natural prop¬ 
erties, because Grelling’s paradox or similar 


paradoxes would result (see paradoxes^ logical). 
The same can be said of the semantical name 
relation in cases -where symbols for formulas are 
present. 

Such systems may, however, contain partial 
name relations which function as name relations 
in the case of some but not all of the formulas 
of the system (or of their associated Godel 
numbers). 

In particular, it is noimally possible—at least 
it does not obviously lead to contradiction in 
the case of such systems as the Zermelo set 
theory or the simple theory of types (functional 
calculus of order omega) with axiom of in¬ 
finity—to extend a system into a system Zrs 
(the semantics of Xi in the sense of Tarski), 
BO that Zrs shall contain symbols for the formulas 
of and for the essential syntactical relations 
between formulas of and for a relation 

-which functions as a name relation as regards 
all the formulas of L-l (or, in the case of the 
theory of types, one such relation for each type), 
together with appropriate new primitive for¬ 
mulas. Then jDs may be similarly extended into 
gLs, and so on through a hierarchy of systems 
each including the preceding one as a part. 

Or, if J^i contains symbols for positive in¬ 
tegers, we may extend Zo. into Xs by merely 
adding a symbol for a relation which functions 
as a numerical name relation as regards all 
numbers of formulas of I^x (or one such relation 
for each type) together with appropriate new 
primitive formulas 3 and so on through a hier¬ 
archy of systems Z^i, JLs, .... 

See further Semantics ^ Semiotic 2; Truths 
Semantical.—A .C, 

Nama-rupa; (Skr.) *‘Name and form”, a stereo¬ 
typed formula for the phenomenal world, or its 
conceptual and material aspects 3 also: ‘‘word 
and beauty”, as forms of manifestation. See 
Rupa, — K.R.L. 

Nascency: (Uat. nascens, ppr. of nasci, to be born) 
A potency which is in process of actualization. 
See Potencys Potentiality. The term may be 
applied generally to anything In process of com¬ 
ing into being but it is particularly appropriate 
to psychological states and feelings.—Zr.PF. 

Nascent: A term applied to a thing or a state of 
mind at an early stage of its development when 
It is as yet scarcely recognizable. See Nascency. 
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T.ii I-r- . ac zy H!. Psyc/*Ci i/jry, 

§ !^5 *o *jc. cj:o-LO^ica2 fc eshaac^^tra ihe 

tT-rov - e cjoconaci3i.b. Ses Suocon^ 


uc.'^s; -M *e*ic^, ——. ^ . 

T'SZs :!ja: ^S ‘'Xo; o*':;doj:’’j jiol ackno'/^l- 


;„e -ii-iaar!-/ of ^--s \ sda 's,'**.),— K.Z.L^ 

Xcti’vrism: Vh^or^ ^i^'Z mina Isas aliments of 
^c.n3\ leag-e nc* aerI^^c. r*onn sensatlan. Similar 
Ic ihe wcmnj.c.s sense thsoiy of T* Reid (1710- 
1796^ a.i« t*-e ScoiCii Scno^I- Inttoduced as a 
l^nr 23 *- --aei’nholla for -he doc¬ 

trine Laa: there are inherited items in Jiuman 
Iinov lecgT'^ 'Alilch are, tnerefore, in each and 
e^ery ini>’id^rtl innependcntly of his experi- 
enccy rTne doctrine of innate ideas. Opposed to: 
ra-‘cti emolrlcl-m. See T'^a^sce/idef^iaUsm^ 

— J.H.F. 

Xdtorj:, PctiiS (1S5’—192‘>) Collahoraling: with 
Ca-ien, Xato/a applied the -ranscendental method 
to tn inLerp-etation o£ Plato, tc ps^'cholo^-y and 
to tite methodology of the ej^act sciences. Like 
C'-hen, I'Satjrp reallj' die not contrioiite to the 
sclenilda dei clopmeni: of aritical philosophy but 
pr..*par^ci the "way for philosophical mysticism. 
Cf. Plazas Idacnlehre^ 1903, Ka^t u. d, Mar~ 

fSfaturai: (hi Schw^lastlcism) As opposed to auper- 
natniaZ, Is that \ hich belonba to (cr is due to) 
a thing- according- to Its nature, as it is natural 
to man to know \ as opposed to voluntary ard 
free, It is that which is done w-ithout the com- 
m.*ndl and the advertence of the will, but of 
natjre’s own accord, e.g. to sleep; as opposed 
to chance, it Is that which happens thiough 
natural causes, as the falling of a stone. Some¬ 
times it is used to refer to a ph>SLcal body com¬ 
posed of matter and form.— PI.G* 

TSI^atural election : The inherent desire of nil 
things for all otlier things in a certain order* 
Firs- emploj ed by Francis Sacon (1561-1626) 
in a passage quoted by A- N. Whitehead (S861-) 
fro'T’ the Silzfa SSIvandrfz: ■"'uiere is a kind 
of electlop CO ei-ibrace that \/hich is agree¬ 
able and L-y exclude or expel that which ic in- 
grrte’-'- First creccee Into a philosophical prin¬ 
ciple by John Lairc (ISS7-) in Thz Idea of 
Yalut?^ fol*ov*ing a suggestion in Montaigne’? 
Sssays, V'aiue, ca iside.-cd as a larger category 
than human value, an ingredient of the natural 
world but regarded without its affective con¬ 
tent. Syn. with objective value, as independent 
of the cognitive process.—^/.AT-JT. 

?*^aturallsm; Naturallsin, challenging the cog¬ 
ency of the cosmological, teleulogical, and moral 
.»rgw.rier;;s, holas that the univer'se requires no 
supernatural cause and gov.ernment, but is self- 
cxlcteiit. self-explanatory, self-operating, and 
self-di'recting; that the world-process is not 
teleologies'll and anthropocentric, but purposeless, 
deterministic (except for possible tychistic 
events), and only incidentally productive of 
man 5 that human life^ physical, mental, moral 
and spiritual, is an ordinary natural event at¬ 
tributable in all respects to the ordinary opera¬ 
tions of nature; and that man’s ethical values, 
compulsions, activities, and restraints can be 
justified on natural grounds, w'ithout recourse 


to supernatural canctions, and his highest good 
pursued and attaineo under natural conditions, 
without e*:pectatioa of a supernatural destiny. 

— B.A.G.F. 

The general philosophical position which 
aiac as Its fanoamental tenet the proposi¬ 
tion that the natural -wofld is the whole of 
reality. ‘'K«£ure” and '‘natural world” are cer¬ 
tainly ambiguous terms, but this much is clear; 
In thus restricting reality, naturalism means to 
assert that there :s but one system or level of 
reality; that this system is the totally of objects 
and events in space and time; and that the 
behavior of this system is determined only by its 
own. character and ic v-educible to a set of causal 
law^s. Xature is thus conceived as celf-contained 
and self-dependent, and from this view spring 
certain negations that de£ne to a great extent 
the in^uence of naturalism. First, it is denied 
thac nature io derived from or dependent upon 
any transcendent, supernatural entities. From 
this follcrv/c the denial that the order of natural 
eventb can be intruded upon. And this in turn 
entails the denial of freedom, purpose, and 
transcendent destiny. 

Within the context of these views there is 
evidently allowance for divergent doctrines, but 
certain genetal tendencies can be noticed. The met¬ 
aphysics of naturalism is always monistic and if 
any teleological element is introduced it is emer¬ 
gent. Man is viewed as coordinate with other parts 
of nature, and naturalistic psychology emphasizes 
the physical basis of human behavior; ideas and 
ideals are largely treated as artifacts, though 
there is disagreement as to the validity to be 
assigned them. The axiology of naturalism can 
seek its values only within the context of human 
character and experience, and must ground these 
values on individual self-realization or social 
utility; though again there is disagreement as to 
both the content and the 5nal validity of the 
values there discovered. Naturalistic epistemol¬ 
ogies have varied between the extremes of ra¬ 
tionalism and positivism, but they consistently 
limit knowledge to natural events and tlie rela¬ 
tionships holding between them, and so direct 
inquiry to a descripcion and systematization of 
what happens in nature. The beneficent task 
that naturalism recurrently performs is that of 
recalling attention from a blind absorption in 
theory to a fresh consideration of the facts and 
values exhibited in nature and life. 

In aestheticsi The general doctrine that the 
proper study of art is nature. In this broad 
sense, artistic naturalism is simply the thesis 
that the artist’s sole concern and function should 
be to observe closely and report clearly the 
character and behavior of his physical environ¬ 
ment. Similarly to philosophical naturalism, 
aesthetic naturalism derives much of Its impor¬ 
tance from its denials and from the manner in 
which It consequently restricts and directs art. 
The artist should not seek any “hidden” reality 
or essence; he should not attempt to correct or 
complete nature by either idealizing or general¬ 
izing; he should not impose value judgments 
upon nature; and he should not concern himself 
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with the selection of ^‘beautifuP’ subjects that 
will yield “aesthetic pleasure”. He Is simply to 
dissect and describe what he finds around hinn. 
Here, it is important to notice explicitly a dis¬ 
tinction between naturalism and romanticism 
(q.v.): romanticism empharires the felt quality 
of things, and the romanticist is primarily in¬ 
terested in the experiences that nature will yield, 
naturalism emphasizes the object ve character of 
thing's, and is interested in nature as an inde¬ 
pendent entity. Thus, romanticism stresses the 
intervention of the artist upon nature, while 
naturalism seeks to reduce this to a minimum. 

Specifically, naturalism usually refers to the 
doctrines and practices of the ) 9th century 
school of realism which arose as the literary 
analogue of positivism, and whose great mas¬ 
ters were Flaubert, Zola, and de Maupassant. 
The fundamental dogma of the movement, as 
expressed by Zofa in ^^JLe Roman experimental” 
and “Les Romanciers natural!stes”, states that 
naturalism is ^‘the scientific method applied to 
literature”. Zola maintains that the task of the 
artist is to report and explain v\hat happens in 
nature^ art must aim at a literal transcript of 
reality, and the artist attains this by making an 
analytic study of character, motives, and be¬ 
havior. Naturalism argues that all judgments 
of good and bad are conventional, with no real 
basis in nature, so art should seek to under¬ 
stand, not to approve or condemn. Human be¬ 
havior is regarded as largely a function of en¬ 
vironment and circumstances, and the novelist 
should^ exhibit these in detail, with no false 
idealizing of character, no glossing over of the 
3 nd no appeal to supposed hidden forces. 

Naturalistic ethics: Any view according to 
which ethics is an empirical science, natural or 
social, ethical notions being reduced to those of 
of the natural sciences and ethical questions 
being answered wholly on basis of the findings 
of those sciences.— 

Naturalistic fallacy, the: The procedure in¬ 
volved in metaphysical and naturalistic systems 
of ethics, and said hy O. E. Moore and his 
followers to be a fallacy, of deriving ethical 
conclusions from nun-echi(.al premises or of de¬ 
fining ethical nnriuns in iion-ethical terms. See 
Naturalisisc ethus^ Afeiaphysicol e/AieSu — 

Natural law: (in legdl philosophy) A “higher 
lavi” as opposed to the positive law of a scare. 
*l'he rules of natural law were supposed to be 
universally valid and therefore natural. They 
are discoverable by reason alone (rationalism). 
Natural law theories originated in ancient Greek 

K hilosophy. From the Renaissance on they were 
sed as an argument for liberal political doc¬ 
trines- There is a marked tendency in recent 
legal philosophy to revive the natural law doc¬ 
trine.-*—PF.E. 

Mature Philosophers: Name given to pre- 
Socratic “physiologcrs” and to Renaissance phi¬ 
losophers who revived the study of physical 
processes. Early in the 16 th century, as a 
result of the discovery of new lands, the 
revival of maritime trade, and the Reformation, 


there appeared in Europe a renewed interest in 
nature. Rationalism grown around the authori¬ 
ties of the Bible and Aristotle was challenged 
and the right to investigate phenomena was 
claimed. Interest in nature was directed at first 
toward the starry heaven and resulted in im¬ 
portant discoveries of Copernicus, Galileo and 
Kepler. The scientific spirit of observation and 
research had not yet matured, however, and the 
philosophers of that time blended their interest 
in facts with much loose speculation. Among 
the nature philosophers of that period three de¬ 
serve to be mentioned specifically, Telesio, Bruno 
and Gampanella, all natives of Southern Italy. 
Despite his assertions that thought should be 
guided by the observation of the external world, 
Bernardino Telesio (150S-1588) confined his 
works to refiections on the nature of things. 
Particularly significant are two of his doctrines, 
first, that the universe must be described in 
terms of matter and force, the latter classified as 
heat and cold, and second, that mind is akin to 
matter. Giordano Bruno (1548-1600), a Do¬ 
minican monk and a victim of the Inquisition, 
was greatly influenced by the Copernican con¬ 
ception of the universe regarded by him as a 
harmonious unity of which the earth was but a 
small and not too important part. The concept 
of unity was not a condition of human search 
for truth but a real principle underlying all 
things and expressing the harmonious order of 
Divine wisdom. Deity, in his view, was the 
soul of nature, operating both in the human 
minds and in the motion of bodies. Consequent¬ 
ly, both living beings and material objects 
must be regarded as animated. Tomaso Cam- 
panella (1568-1639), another Dominican monk, 
was also persecuted for his teachings and spent 
27 years in prison. He contended that observa¬ 
tions of nature were not dependent on the au¬ 
thority of reason and can be refuted only by 
other observations. His interests lay largely 
along the lines previously suggested by Telesio, 
and much of his thought was devoted to prob¬ 
lems of mind, consciousness and knowledge. He 
believed that all nature was permeated by latent 
awareness, and may therefore be regarded as an 
animist or perhaps pantheist. Today, he is best 
known for his Cs/y of the Sun, an account of 
an imaginary ideal state in which existed neither 
property nor nobility and in which all affairs 
were administered scientifically.— RJB^W, 

Natural Realism: In epistemology, the doctrine 
that sensation and perception can be relied 
upon to give indubitable evidence of the real 
existence of the external world. Theory that 
realism is part of the inherent common sense 
of mankind. First advanced by T. Reid (1710- 
1796) and held by his followers of the Scotch 
school. Also known as the common-sense phi¬ 
losophy. See ReaUstnn—J,K*F. 

Natural Selection: This is the corner stone of 
the evolutionary hypothesis of Charles Darwin. 
He found great variation in and among types as 
a result of His extensive biological investiga¬ 
tions and accounted for the modifications, not by 
some act of special creation or supernatural in- 
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tetvencion, but by the descent, g-eneration after 
generation^ of modified species selected to sur¬ 
vive and reproduce the more useful and the more 
successfully adapted to the environmental 
atru^r^le for existence. He elaborated a corollary 
to this jpeneral theory in his idea of sexual 
selection. See Pvoluiionisfnj Charles Dartvin-^ 
Herbert Spencer^ - 

Natural Theology: In g-eneral, natural theolo^ 
is a term used to disting-uish any theology based 
upon the fundamental premise of the ability of 
man to construct his theoiy of Ood and of the 
world out of the framework of his own reason 
and of reasonable probability from the so-called 
^‘revealed theolog-y” which presupposes that God 
and divine purposes are not open to unaided 
human understanding* but rest upon a super¬ 
natural and not wholly understandable basis. 
See Deism., Renaissance^ During- the 17th and 
'fSth centuries there were attempts to set up 
a ‘^natural religion’^ to which men might easily 
give their assent and to offset the extravagant 
claims of the supernaturalista and their harsh 
charges against doubters. The classical attempt . 
to make out a case for the sweet reasonableness 
of a divine purpose at work in the world of 
nature was given by Paley in his Natural The^ 
ology (1802). Traditional Catholicism, espe¬ 
cially that of the late middle Ages developed 
a kind of natural theology based upon the meta¬ 
physics of Aristotle. Descartes, Spinoxa and 
Lieibniz developed a more definite type of natu¬ 
ral theology in their several constructions of 
what now may well be called philosophical 
theology wherein reason is made the guide. 
Natural theology has raised its head in recent 
times in attempts to combat the extravagant 
declarations of theologians of human pessimism. 
The term, however, is unfortunate because it is 
being widely acknowledged that so-called “re¬ 
vealed theology’’ is natural (recent psychological 
and social studies) and that natural theology 
need not deny to reason its possible character 
as the bearer of an immanent divine revelation. 

— V,F. 

Nature: A highly ambiguous term, of which the 
following meanings are distinguished by A. O. 
Lovejoy: 

1. The objective as opposed to the subjective. 

2. An objective standard for values as op¬ 
posed to custom, law, convention. 

3. The general cosmic order, usually con¬ 
ceived as divinely ordained, in contrast to 
human deviations from this. 

4. That which exists apart from and unin¬ 
fluenced by man, in contrast with art. 

5. The instinctive or spontaneous behavior of 
man as opposed to the intellective. 

Various normative meanings are read into 
these^ with the result that the ^'natural” is held 
to be better than the “artificial”, the *‘unnatu- 
ral”, the “conventional” or customary, the in¬ 
tellectual or deliberate, the subjective.— 

In Aristotle* s philosophy: (I) the internal 
source of change or rest in an object as such, 
in distinction from art, which is an external 
source of change. Natural beings are those that 


have such an internal source of change. Though 
both matter and form are involved in the 
changes of a natural being, its nature is ordi¬ 
narily identified with the form, as the active 
and intelligible factor. (2) The sum total of 
all natural beings. See Aristatelianism. — G.R.M. 

Nature ''naturin^” : ^Natura naturansi in 

Scholasticism) God. Nature “natured” (^Na/uta 
naturata) is the complex us of all created things. 
Sometimes nature is used for the essence of a 
thing or for natural causes, and in this sense It 
Is said: nature does nothing in vain; for the 
generation and birth of living beings j for sub¬ 
stantial forms and for the effective or passive 
principle of motion and rest.— H.G. 

Necessary- According to distinctions of modality 
(q. v.), a proposition is necessary if its truth Is 
certifiable on a priori grounds, or on purely 
logical grounds. Necessity is thus, as it were, a 
stronger kind of truth, to be distinguished from 
the contingent truth of a proposition which 
might have been otherwise. (As thus described, 
the notion is of course vague, but it may in 
various ways be given an exact counterpart in 
one logistic system or another.) 

A proposition may also be said to be neces¬ 
sary if it is a consequence of some accepted set 
of propositions (indicated by the context), even 
if this accepted set of propositions is not held to 
be a priori. See Necessity. 

That a propositional function F is necessary 
may mean simply (*)F(x’), or it may mean that 
(a;)F(jkr) is necessary in one of the preceding 
senses.— A,C, 

Necessary condition: F is a necessary condition 
of G if G(,x) ^(jf)- F is a necessary and 

sufficient condition of G if C(x) =9 F(jc), 

— A.C, 

Necessitarianism : (Lat. necessltas, necessity) 
Theory that every event* in the universe is deter¬ 
mined by logical or causal necessity. The theory 
excludes both physical indeterminacy (chance) 
and psychical indeterminacy (freedom). Neces¬ 
sitarianism, as a theory of cosmic necessity, be¬ 
comes in its special application to the human 
will, determinism. See Determinism, — D,W, 

Necessity: A state of afifairs is said to be neces¬ 
sary if it cannot be otherwise than it is. In¬ 
asmuch as the grounds of an assertion of this 
kind may in general be one of three very dis¬ 
tinct kinds, it is customary and valuable to dis¬ 
tinguish the three types of necessity affirmed as 
(1) logical or mathematical necessity, (2) physi¬ 
cal necessity, and (3) moral necessity. The 
distinction between these three was first worked 
out with precision by Leibnls in his Theodicee. 

Logical, physical, and moral necessity are 
founded in logical, physical, and moral laws 
respectively. Anything is logically necessary the 
denial of which would violate a law of logic. 
Thus In ordinary commutative algebra the im¬ 
plication from the postulates to ab~ba is logi¬ 
cally necessary, since its denial would violate a 
logical law (viz. the commutative rule) of this 
system. 

Similarly, physically necessary things are 
those whose denial would violate a physical or 
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natural law- The orbits of the planets are said 
to be physically necessary. Circular orbits for 
the planets are lof'ically possible, but not physi¬ 
cally possible, so long as certain physical^ laws 
of motion remain true. Physical necessity is 
also referred to as “causal” necessity- 

As moral laws differ widely from logical and 
physical laws, the type of necessity which they 
generate is considerably different from Ae two 
types previous defined. Moral necessity is illus¬ 
trated in the necessity of an obligation. Fulfill¬ 
ment of the obligation is morally necessary in 
the sense that the failure to fulfill it would 
violate a moral law, where this law is regarded 
as embodying some recognized value. If it la 
admitted that values are relative to individuals 
and societies, then the laws embodying these 
values will be similarly relative, and likewise 
the type of thing which these laws will render 
morally necessary. 

While these three types of necessity are gen¬ 
erally recognized by philosophers, the weighting 
of the distinctions is a matter of considerable 
divergence of view. Those who hold that the 
distinctions are all radical, sharply distinguish 
between logical statements, statements of fac^ 
and so-called ethical or value statements. On 
the other hand, the attempt to establish an a 
priori ethics may be regarded as an attempt to 
reduce moral necessity to logical necessity^ while 
the attempt to derive ethical evaluations from 
the statements of science, e.g* from biology, is 
an attempt to reduce moral necessity to physical 
or causal necessity.— 

Negation: The act of denying a proposition 
as contrasted with the act of affirming it. The 
affirmation of a proposition p, justifies the nega^ 
" tion of its contradictory, and the nega¬ 
tion of p justifies the affirmation of Con¬ 
trariwise the affirmation of p' justifies the 

' negation of p and the negation of justifies 
the affirmation of p-— C^A.B* 

The negation of a proposition p is the 
proposition (see Logic, formalj, § 1). The ne¬ 
gation of a monadic propositional function F is 
the monadic propositional function 
similarly for dyadic propositional functions, etc. 

Or the word negation may be used in a syn¬ 
tactical sense, so that the negation of a sentence 
(formula) A is the sentence ^A. A, C. 

Negative propoaition: See affirmative proposition. 

Negative Sensations Term used by Wundt to 
designate sensations produced by stimuli below 
the threshold of positive sensation. See Limits 
of Sensation, The term has largely been dis¬ 
carded because the existence of such sensations is 
now generally denied.— 

Nei abengs Often used as referring to the man 
who attained to complete self-cultivation, sage- 
hood. (Confucius.)— 

Nri tan: Internal alchemy, as a means of nour¬ 
ishing life, attaining Tao and immortality, in¬ 
cluding an elaborate system of breathing tech¬ 
nique, diet, and the art of preserving unity of 
thought (istin i, tsiin hsiang, tsfin ^). Also 
called t»ai hsl. For external alchemy, see Wai 
tan, (Taoist religion.)— W.TX, 


Neo-Confucianism: See Li htHeh and Chinese 
philosophy* 

Neo-Criticism: The designation of his philoso¬ 
phy used by Cournoti^ and in the early stage of 
his thought by Renouvier^ who later changed 
to Personalism as the more fitting title. See 
also Monadology^ The Nev ?.—R.T.F. 

Neo-Hegelianism: The name given to the re¬ 
vival of the Hegelian philosophy which began 
in Scotland and England about the middle of 
the nineteenth century and a little later extended 
to America. Outstanding representatives of the 
movement in England and Scotlann are J. H. 
Stirling, John and Edward Caird, T. H. Green 
(perhaps more under the 3nfi.uence of K.ant), 
F. H. Biadley, B. Bosanquet, R. B. Haldane, 
J. E. McTag-gart and, in America, W. T. Har¬ 
ris and Josiah Royce. Throughout, the repre¬ 
sentatives remained indifferent to the formal 
aspects of Hegel’c dialectic and subscribed only 
to Its spirit—what Hegel himself described as 
“the power of negation” and what Bosanquet 
named the argurzentom a contingentia mundi, 

— G,W*C* 

Neo-Idealism: Primarily a name given un¬ 
officially to the Italian school of neo-Hegelianism 
headed by Benedetto Croce and Giovanni Gen¬ 
tile, founded on a basic distinction that it pro¬ 
poses between tw'o kinds of “concrete universals” 
(s.v.). In addition to the Hegelian concrete uni¬ 
versal, conceived as a dialectical synthesis of 
two abstract opposites, is posited a second type 
in which the component elements are ^^concretes” 
rather than dialectical abstracts, i,e, possess rela¬ 
tive mutual independence and lack the character¬ 
istic of logical opposiUon. The living forms of 
Mind, both theoretical and practical, are uni¬ 
versal in this latter sense. This implies that fine 
art, utility, and ethics do not comprise a dia¬ 
lectical series with philosophy at their head, 
ue, they are not inferior forms of metaphysics. 
Thus neo-Idealism rejects Hegel’s panlogism. It 
also repudiates his doctrine of the relative inde¬ 
pendence of Nature, the timeless transcendence 
of the Absolute with respect to the historical 
process, and the view that at any point of his- 
toiy a logically final embodiment of the Absolute 
Idea is achieved.— 

Neo-intuitioAtsm : See Zntuitionism, 

Neo-Kantianism : A group of Kantian followers 
who regard the thing-in-itaelf or noumenal 
world as a limiting concept rather than, as did 
Kant, an existent, though unknowable realm. 
Reality is for the Neo-KanCians a construct of 
mind, not another realm. Even Kant’s noumenal 
world is a construct of mind. The phenomenal 
world is the real and it is the realm of ideas. 
Hence Neo-Kantianism is a form of idealism. 
Hermann Cohen, a Neo-Kantian, spoke of the 
world as the creative act of thought. This 
idealism is sometimes termed ^^positivistic.” 

—F.F. 

Neology: Uterally, the introduction of new words 
or new meanings. In theology the neologist is 
the Heretic who introduces a new doctrine. In 
the latter senses the rationalist was called a 
neologist by the traditional theologian.— V,T, 
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Neo-lMohism: See ^lo chi ana Chi^n^ese philoso- 

Neo-Platonism: 'Sew Platonism, i-e- a school of 
philosophy established perhaps by Aminonius 
Saccus In tlie second century A-D-, in Alexandria, 
ending- as a foimal school -with Proclus in the 
dfth century. See P2a£itUj*^^n - 

Neo-Pythagoreanism: A school of thought Initi¬ 
ated in Alevandrin^ according to Cicero, by 
Xlgidlus Figuluu, a Rom:*n philosopher \\ho died 
in 45 B.C. It veas compounded of traditional 
Pythagorean teachings, \ailuus Platonic, Aris¬ 
totelian and Stoic doctrines, including some mys¬ 
tical and theosophical elements.— 

Neo-Scholasticism : See SchoIasCzcis'^n, 

Nescience: (Lat. nescient, ignorant) A state of 
ignoiance such as is professed by the agnostic. 
See AgnQSiscisi^S’m — LAV, 

Nestorians; A Christian sect dating from the 5th 
century. Nestorius, a patriarch of Constantinople 
42S-431} opposed the designation ^‘Mother of 
God” (a declaration of Origen’s) applied to 
^lary, the mother of Jesus. He said that Christ 
had two distinct natures and that Mary, a 
human being, could not have delivered anyone 
but a human. The emphasis is upon the genuine 
human natuie and the exemplary value of 
Christ. Nestorianism was not only a Christo- 
logical viev>point and the only cause for much 
theological dispute $ it was also a part of a 
political and ecclesiastical feud between bishops 
east and west. The council ^of Ephesus in 431 
declared the view heretical. Nevertheless the 
Nesturian churches spread widely and continues 
until our present time In Asiatic Turkey and 
Persia.— l\F, 

Notl, neti: (Skr.) '^Not this, not that”, famous 
passage in the Brhadarai^yaka Upanishad 2.3.6 
et al, Joc,^ giving answer to questions as to the 
nature of brahman (q. v.}, thus hinting its in¬ 
definability.— K,F,L, 

Neutralism: A type of monism which holds that 
reality is neither mind nor matter but a single 
kind of stuff of which mind and matter are but 
appearances or aspects- Spinoza is the classical 
representative.— H,H* 

Neutral Monism: Theory of American New 
Realism, derived from W. James essay ‘*Does 
Consciousness Exist?”, Journal of Philosophy, 
1904, -which reduces the mental as well as physi¬ 
cal to relations among neutral entities (s.^. 
entities which are in themselves neither mental 
nor physical). The theory is qualitatively monis¬ 
tic in its admission of only one kind of ulti¬ 
mate reality neutral or subslstent entities 

but is numerically pluralistic in acknowledging a 
multiplicity of independent reals-— 

New Academy: Name commonly given to what 
is also called the Third Academy, started by 
Carneades (214-129 B.C.) who substituted a 
theory of probability for the principle of doubt 
which had been introduced into Plato’s School 
by Arcesilaus, the originator of the Second or 
Middle Academy. The Academy later veered 
toward eclecticism and eventually was merged 
with Neo-Platonism.— 

New Realism: A school of thought -which dates 


from the beginning of the twentieth century. 
It began as a movement of reaction against the 
wide influence of idealistic metaphysics. Where¬ 
as the idealists reduce everything to mind, this 
school reduced mind to e\*erything. For the 
New Realists Nature Is basic and mind is part 
and parcel of it. How- nature w'as conceived 
(whether materialistic, neutralistic, etc.) was not 
the important factor. New Realists differed here 
among themselves. Their theory of knowledge 
was strictly monistic, the subject and object are 
one since there Is no fundamental dualism. 
Two schools of New Realists are recognized: 

(a) English New Realists: Less radical in 
that mind was given a status of its own char¬ 
acter although a part of its objective environ¬ 
ment. Among distinguished representatives 
were: G. £- Moore, Bertrand Russell, S. Alex¬ 
ander, T. P. Nunn, A. Wolf, G. F- Stout. 

(b) American New Realists; More radical In 
that mind tended to lose its special status in 
the order of things. In psychology this school 
mo\ ed tovrard behaviorism. In philosophy they 
were extreme pan-objectivists. Distinguished 
representatives: F. J. E. Woodbridge, G. S. 
Fullerton, £• B. McOilvary and six platformists 
(so-called because of their collaboration in a 
volume The Neto Realism, published 1912): 
E. B. Holt, W. T. Marvin, W. P, Montague, 
R. B. Perry, W. B. Pitkin, £. G. Spaulding. 
The American New Realists agreed on a gen¬ 
eral platform but differed greatly among them¬ 
selves as to theories of reality and particular 
questions.—F.F. 

Newtoa’s Method; The method of procedure In 
natural philosophy as formulated by Sir Isaac 
Newton, especially in his Rules of Reasoning in 
Philosophy {^Mathematical Principles of Natural 
Philosophy, Book III). These rules are as fol¬ 
lows: We are to admit no more causes of 

natural things than such as are both true and 
sufficient to explain their appearances. II. There¬ 
fore to the same natural effects we must, as far 
as possible, assign the same causes. III. The 
qualities of bodies, which admit neither inten¬ 
sion nor remission of degrees, and which are 
found to belong to all bodies within the reach 
of our experiments, are to be esteemed the uni¬ 
versal qualities of all bodies whatsoever. IV. In 
experimental philosophy we are to look upon 
propositions collected by general Induction from 
phaenomena as accurately or very nearly true, 
notwithstanding any contrary hypotheses that 
may be Imagined, till such time as other phae¬ 
nomena occur, by which they may either be made 
more accurate, or liable to exceptions”. To this 
passage should be appended another statement 
from the closing pages of the same work: do 

not make hypotheses^ for whatever is not de¬ 
duced from the phaenomena is to be called an 
hypothesis^ and hypotheses, whether metaphysical 
or physical, whether of occult qualities or me¬ 
chanical, have no place in experimental philoso¬ 
phy.”— A,C,B, 

Nicht-Ioh: (Ge r« non-ego) Anything which is 
not the subjective self. Fichte accounted for 
the not-self in terms of the ontologtcally posited 
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subjective self. The not-self is the external, 
outer world opposed to the eg“o.— H.H, 

Nicolaii Friedrich: (1733-1811) Was one of 
the followers of Lelbniz-Wolfiian school which 
developed an eclectic reconciliation of rational¬ 
ism and empiricism in a popular form that 
served to lay a foundation for the Kantian criti¬ 
cal philosophy.— L.E.D. 

Nicomachiis: Of Gerasa in Arabia, a Neo-Py¬ 
thagorean (il-v.) philosopher of the second cen¬ 
tury.— AI.F, 

Nidra: (Skr.) Sleep. In Indian philosophy, par¬ 
ticularly the Voffa (s-v.), not considered void 
of mental activity,— 

Nietzsche, Friedrich: (1844-1900) Nietzsche^s 
discovery and description of ““resentment”, to 
mention only one of his major achievements, 
stamps him as one of the philosophical psy- 
cholog-ists of the last century- His critique of 
antiquated and false values of the educated mid¬ 
dle class led pre-war generations to the pursuit 
of anethics of more realistic ideals. See Super¬ 
man^ 

He was the £rst to recognize a fundamental 
critical difference between the philosopher and 
the scientist. He found those genuine ideals in 
the pre-Socratic period of Greek culture which 
he regarded as essential standards for the deep¬ 
ening of individuality and real culture in the 
deepest sense, towards which the special and 
natural sciences, and professional or academic 
philosophers failed to contribute. Nietzsche 
wanted the philosopher to be prophetic, originally 
forward-looking in the clariJScation of the prob¬ 
lem of existence. Based on a comprehensive 
critique of the history of Western civilization, 
that the highest values in religion, morals and 
philosophy have begun to lose their power, his 
philosophy gradually assumed the will to power, 
lelf-aggrandizement; as the all-embracing prin¬ 
ciple in inorganic and organic naturej in the 
development of the mind, in the individual and 
In society. More Interested in developing a 
philosophy of life than a system of academic 
philosophy,-* his view is that only that life is 
worth living which develops the strength and 
integrity to withstand the unavoidable sufferings 
and misfortunes of existence without flying into 
an imaginaxy world* 

His major works are: TAus SpaAie Zara/Aus/ra^ 
Beyond Good and Enil, and Genealogy of 
Adoralsj^—*HmH, 

N&il est in intellectu quod non prxus fuerit 
in sensu: (Lat.) Nothing is in the intellect 
which was not first in sense. All the materials, 
or content, of higher, intellectual cognition are 
derived from the activity of lower, sense cogni¬ 
tion- A principle subscribed to by Aristotle, St. 
Tliomas and Xockc; opposed by Plato, St. Au¬ 
gustine and Leibniz (who qualified the proposi¬ 
tion by adding: ^sl intellectus ipse^ i.e. except 
for what is already present as part of the in¬ 
nate nature of the intellect, thus making it pos-- 
sible for Kant to suggest that certain forms of 
sensibility and reason arc prior to sense experi¬ 
ence) .—P.7.5, 

Nihil ex nihilo: (Lat.) Nothing comes from 


nothings a negative statement of the principle 

of sufficient reason.-P,7.5. 

Nihilism ; The doctrine that nothing, or nothing 
of a specified and very general class, exists, or 
is knowable, or is valuable. Thus Gorgias held 
that (1) Nothing exists s (2) Even if something 
did exist it could not be known; (3) Even if it 
were known this knowledge* could not be com¬ 
municated. Schopenhauer’s pessimism and denial 
of the Will expresses a nihilistic attitude toward 
the so-called values of the world. As a social 
doctrine Nihilism is the belief that progress is 
possible only through the destruction of all social 
and political organizations. See Anarchism, 

— C,A,B, 

Nihilism, ethical : The denial of the validity of 
all distinctions of moral value. As this position 
involves in effect the denial of possibility of all 
ethical philosophy, it has seldom been taken by 
philosophers. In the history of thought, how¬ 
ever, a less pure ethical nihilism sometimes 
appears as an intermediate stage in a philosophy 
which wishes to deny the validity of all prezd-- 
Qus systems of value as a preliminary to sub¬ 
stituting a new one in their places.— F^L,W„ 
Nimbarka: An Indian thinker and theologian of 
the 12th century A.D., of Vedlntic (q.v.), 
Vishnuite persuasion, who assumed the world 
and the human soul to be essentially and eter¬ 
nally different from Vishnu, yet constituting a 
certain unity with him because of complete de¬ 
pendence.— K,F,L* 

Nirgu^a: (Skr.) “^Devoid of qualities” (cf. 

predicated as early as the Upanishads (q-v.) of 
the Absolute as its in-it-self aspect (cf. sagu^')^ 
The highest reality is conceived to be of such 
fulness, such transcendence that it has no part 
in the manifold of the phenomenal which is 
mere mdyd (q.v.) in Sankara’s (q*v.) philosophy 
in so far as it is esoteric-— K.FnL, 

Nirvana: (Skr. blown out) The complete extinc¬ 
tion of individuality, without loss of conscious¬ 
ness, in the beatific rejoining of the liberated 
with the metaphysical world-ground. A term 
used principally by Buddhists though denoting a 
state the attainment of which has been coun¬ 
selled from the Upanishads (q.v.) on as the 
summttfn honum. It is invariably defined as a 
condition in which all pain, suffering, mental 
anguish and, above all, samsdra (q.v.) have 
ceased. It Is doubtful that complete extinction 
of life and consciousness or absolute annihila¬ 
tion is meant.— KF,L, 

Nisusi The creative principle of emergent evolu¬ 
tion- See BmergerU Bzjolution, - 

Nitya-vadn: (Skr.) The Vedantic (q.v.) theory 
(ivada') which asserts that reality is eternal 
(»ijey/s), change being unreal.— K.F*L^ 

Niyama: (Skr.) The imposing on oneself of good 
and kind habits, including bathing, eating clean 
food, steeling the body, contented ness, cheer¬ 
fulness, study, and piety.—lSr.5*.L. 

Noema: (Ger. Noenta') In Husserl: The objective 
sense of a noesis, together with the character 
of the sense as posited in a certain manner, as 
given or emptily intended in a certain manner, 
etc. For every dimension of the noesis there is 
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a corresponding^ dimension of the noema. Sec 
note under noesis. — I>.C, 

Noematic: (Ger. t^oematisch) In Husserl: Of or 
pertaining to noema. Noetnatic sense: see Sense. 

— D.C^ 

Noesis: (Gr. Noesis) In Husserl: 1- That 
current in the stream of consciousness M^hlch is 
intrinsically intentional in that it points to an 
object as beyond itself. The noesis animates 
the intrinsically non-intentional hyletic current 
in the stream. (See Hyle). 2. A particular in¬ 
stance of the ego cogito. Note: In Husserl’s 
usage, noesis and noema are very rarely re¬ 
stricted to the sphere of “thinking” or “in¬ 
tellect” (however dehned) but are rather ex¬ 
tended to all kinds of consciousness.— D.C. 

In Greek philosophers: The exercise of nous, 
or reason; the activity of intellectual apprehen¬ 
sion and intuitive thought. See Nous; Aris- 
totelianism. — G.R.M. 

Noetic: The character some entities have due to 
their resulting from the activity of nous or 
reason. Thus those concepts which are non- 
sensuous and non-empirical but are conceived by 
reason alone are noetic; the noetic aspects of 
reality are those which are knowable by reason. 
In a more general sense, ^^noetic” is equivalent 
to “cognitive”.— C.A.B. 

(Ger- noetisch) In Husserl: Of or per¬ 
taining to noesis. See note under noesis .— 

Nolitioa; (L.at» nolo, I am unwilling) The state 
or act of negative volition.— V.J.B* 

Nominal : Having to do with names, nouns, 
words, or symbols rather than with that which 
would ordinarily be regarded as symbolized by 
these verbal forms. See Nominalism. - C.A.B. 

Nominalism: (Lat. nominalis, belonging to a 
name) In scholastic philosophy, the theoiy that 
abstract or general terms, or universals, repre¬ 
sent no obj ective real existents, but are mere 
words or names, mere vocal utterances, **flatus 
vow”. Reality is admitted only to actual physi¬ 
cal particulars. Universals exist only post res. 
Opposite of Realism (q.v.) which main¬ 
tains that universals exist ante res. First sug¬ 
gested by Boethius In *his 6th century Latin 
translation of the Introduction to the Categories 
(of Aristotle) by Porphyry (A.D. 233-304). 
Porphyry had raised the question of how Aris¬ 
totle was to be interpreted on this score, and 
had decided the question in favor of what was 
later called nominalism. The doctrine did not 
receive any prominence until applied to the 
Sacrament of the Bucharist by Berengar in the 
11 th century. Berengar was the first scholastic 
to insist upon the evidence of his senses when 
examining the nature of the Bucharist. Shortly 
after, Roscellinus, who had broadened the doc¬ 
trine to the denial of the reality of all uni¬ 
versals and the assertion of the sole reality of 
physical particulars, was forced by the Council 
of Soiasons to recant. Thereafter, despite Abe¬ 
lard’s unsuccessful attempt to reconcile the doc¬ 
trine with realism by finding a half-way position 
between the two, nominalism was not again 
explicitly held until William of Occam (1280- 
1349) revived' it and attempted to defend it 


within the limits allowed by Church dogma. In 
the first frankly nominalistic system Occam dis¬ 
tinguished between the real and the grammatical 
meanings of terms or universals. He assigned 
a real status to universals in the mind, and thus 
was the first to see that nominalism can have a 
subjective as well as an objective aspect. He 
maintained that to our Intellects, however, 
everything real must be some particular indi¬ 
vidual thing. After Occam, nominalism as an 
explicitly held doctrine disappeared until re¬ 
cently, when it has been restated in certain 
branches of L^ogical Pasitiuism, — J.K.F. 

Non-Bein^: (1) Non-existence or the non-exist¬ 
ent; absence or privation of existence or the 
existent; (2) absence of determinateness or what 
is thus indeterminate; (3) unreality or the un¬ 
real—either lack of any reality or whnt is so 
lacking (absence, negation, or privation of ical- 
or lack of a particular kind of icallty or 
what is so lacking; otherness or existents of 
another order of reality than a specified type; 
failure to fulfill the defining criteria of some 
category, or what so fails; (4) a category en¬ 
compassing any of the above. Confusion of non¬ 
existence and unreality renders paradoxical the 
question whether non-being is.— Al.T.IC. 

Non causa pro causa, or jalse cause^ is the 
fallacy, incident to the method of proof by 
reductio ad absurdum (q. v.), when a contradic¬ 
tion has been deduced from a number of assump¬ 
tions, of inferring the negation of one of the 
assumptions, say M, where actually it is one or 
more of the other assumptions which are false 
and the contradiction could have been deduced 
without use of M. This fallacy was committed, 
e.g., by Burall-Forti in his paper of 1897 (see 
Paradoxes, logical') when he inferred the exisr- 
ence of ordinal numbers b such that a is 
neither less than, equal to, nor greater than b, 
upon having deduced what is now known as 
Burali-Forties paradox from the contrary assump¬ 
tion: he had used without question the assump¬ 
tion that there is a class of all ordinal numbers. 

A. C\ 

Non-centre theory: Ascribes the unity of mind 
to the fact a number of contemporary mental 
events are directly interrelated in certain char¬ 
acteristic ways. (Broad).— H.H. 

Non-contradiction, law of: Same as Contradic¬ 
tion, latit of (q. V.).— 

Non-ego : The outer world that has no Inde¬ 
pendent self-existence. (Fichte).— H.H. 

Non-Euclidean geometry: Euclid’s postulates 
for geometry included one, the parallel postulate, 
which was regarded from earliest times (perhaps 
even by Euclid himself) as less satisfactory than 
the others. This may be stated as follows (not 
Euclid’s original form but an equivalent one): 
Through a given point P not on a given line I 
there passes at most one line, in the plane of 
P and I, tuhich does not intersect L Here “line” 
means a straight line extended infinitely in both 
directions (not a line segment). 

Attempts to prove the parallel postulate from 
the other postulates of Euclidean geometry 
were unsuccessful. The undertaking of Saccheri 
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quencss of itc n^g^tion n c., ho er, 1 -ad £o r»Is 
de’^ evening: man]' o. t:ie riis of "what 'o 

no'- k"ovn. i' ps-h^l'c g’ 2 o»-’i''n. Tho pre- 
Tsosii L^at tn G iiv’3arbo!V ^ \#Z 2 "ch 

Sl.^! i' pa»'a!le* ru^’t-latc: ‘g r^p^acec- b' ;tj 
nt.g-'it c ij is a sjoter” ecuaI->> 'vaLa w«;ji the 
Euclidean o’’i5'ir4.av.ed ^./ith Soly'di a*^t* Lobaciiev- 
cky (indf-pendentiy, c. 1S25)- Proof of Jie self- 
conslstenc/ of hvperbolic ^eon^eUy, did ».hus of 
the imposs'‘h;iity of S^ccheri’s unJerta Jng', 's 
contained in rec tits of Ccyle> OS59> and 'ivas 
made e:-pZicit by Klein In lS7i, fer ln<“ w'»^o- 
dirrensionl ca&e Tinthcr proof g-i-* en b; 

Bcltr-m^ »n 1 SdS, 

The n'l'ne non-EuclidJn^ ^eo*7zitry i'^ npyli^d 
to hvperoolic geonetry and generally to any 
system in which one or mo*e poctuJates of 
Euclidean geo net-y are replaced by cont'-ary aa- 
sumptionb. iBut geometaies of more th'^n tliree 
dimensions, if they otherwise folloiv the postu¬ 
lates of Euclid, are not ordinarily called non- 
Euclidean.j 

Closelv related to the hyperbolic geometry is 
the ell ptlc geometry, which was Introduced by 
Klein on the basis of ideas of Rlemann. In thia 
geometry lines are of finite to^al length and 
closed and esery two coplanar lines Intersect in 
a unique point. 

Still other non-Euclidean geometries are given 
an actual ^application to physical space — or 
rather, space-time— In the General Theory of 
Relativity. 

Contemporary ideas concerning the abstract 
nature of tnathetnatics Cq* v«) and the status of 
applied geometry have important historical roots 
in the discovery of non-Euclidean geometries. 

A. C, 

G. Saccheri. Eticlides Vindicatuj, translated into 
Enelish by G. B. Halsted. Chicago and London, 
1920. H. P. Manning, Non-Bucltaean Geometry, 
1901. J, L. Coolidge, The Biemevtj of l^on^ 
Euclidean Geometry^ Oxford. 1909. 

Non-Naturalistio ethics: Any ethical theory 
-which holds that ethical properties or relations 
are non-natural. See N on'-^natural properties, 
Intfiitionisfn.’-^W.KuF^ 

Non^Natuml Properties; A notion which plays 
an important part in recent intuitionistic ethics* 
A non-natural property is one which is neither 
natural, as yellow and pleasantness are, nor 
metaphysical, as absoluteness and being com¬ 
manded by God are. It is, then, a property 
which is apprehended, not by sensation or by 
Introspection, but In some other way, and which 
is somehow non-descriptive, non-exp')«!tory, or 
non-existential. It is also said sometimes, e.g* 
by G. E. Moore and W. D. Ross, to be a 
consequential proper^, i.e. a property which a 
thing has in virtue of its having another prop¬ 
erty, as when an experience is good in virtue of 
being pleasant. See Intmtionism^—W^KJFm 

Mon seqnitur Is any fallacy which has not even 
the deceptive appearance of valid reasoning, or 
in which there ia a complete lack of connection 
between the premisses advanced and the conclu¬ 
sion drawn. By some, however, non sequitur is 
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of kno\r.cJg^. CrJG i.. Ider^i^c-- 
chology. Accjrdlnfcj to Xant it iw th.; rr "'la? 
ict»c theorj of Znnr..e Zacac. _ror 
^'uoolog cal” Iz c' synon/t^ of iogJ:"2. 
is the £eld of mea£:il ■science in C.ie 

dosG no*, i'unct’on 'n Jie prodjrt?oa c£ 
events, that t>"jnch of y vcho^ogy i/ 

the field of pi-r^ly 'rsental change, '^or 
to-i *t i*' die ocierc.: of the jze func¬ 

tion and roafent of iaVll’ct.rl i ion o'" djts 
reason. Eurken Jistinguished jioo^'ogrca. rr-etnod 
from the psychologicrl and a«j 

object. :s th.^ Spiiltua^ i^'fe, nhc source oz 

Reality, anm ibr self-contained in which 

man particippte^. Fo- M, Gompe j; ?t is 
science that mk::dia.tcc bt-twetrn logic -'nc rs^/- 
chol ogy.— 

Morin: (Cat, norma, rule) ^a) Cenerrl: Stand¬ 
ard for measure. Patt-rn. Type, (o'^ In etiijco: 
Standard for proper conduct. Ruiz* for right 
action, (c) In axiology: Stiadard tor judjiag 
value or evaluation, (d) la aesthetic j: Stana- 
ard for judging beauty or art. Baoio for criti¬ 
cism. (e) In logic; Rule for valid Inference, 
(f) In psychology; Claoo average test ccore. 

—““4 fT 

Mormative: (Lat. normatus, pp. of normo, 
square) Constituting a standards regulative. 
Having to do with an ectabllshed Ideal. In 
scientific method: concerning those ocicncer 
which have subjcct-matteis containing values, 
and which set up norms or rulcx of conduct, 
such as ethics, aesthetics, politics. The *deal 
formulation of any science. Opposite of; empiri- 
cal.“*—•! mJ^mFm 

Mota notae est nota rei ip&ius: (Lat.) That 
which falls within the compreWenaicn of a 
*'note’% i.e. a known component of a thing, 
also falls within the comprehension of the things 
an attempted formulation of the supreme prin¬ 
ciple of syllogistic reasoning on the bnjis of 
comprehension rather than extensions Kant is 
said to have offered this principle in place of 
the famous extenalvist rule, the dictum de omni 
ei null-* ^’q-v.).—F'.T'.R. 

Motatio ^Ogical: There follows a Hot of some 
of the ugical symbols and notations found In 
corteis^ rv usage. In each case the notation 
employeJ I" articles in this dictionary is given 
first, afte^^ alternative notations, if any. 

pRorossT ^\T^cui.us (sec I^oqIc, formed^ 

§ 1, and 

the conjunction v. ’ *i and g, *^p and 
Instead of simple juxt..tpOui of the proposi¬ 
tional symbols, a dot is so. ^timea written be¬ 
tween, as Or the commf '"hreviation for 

and may be employed as a logics, .ymtol, p A g. 
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Or an inverted letter v, usually from a gothic 
fonts may be used. In the Z^uKasiewicz notation 
for the propositional calculus, 'uhich avoids ne> 
cessity for parentheses, the conjunction of p and 
a is I^p3' 

p V qs the inclusive disjunction of p and q, 
^^p or Frequently the letter v is from a 

gothic font. In the L.ukasiewicz notation, Apq 
is employed. 

f^p, the negation of ps “not p,^^ Instead of 
/w, a dash — may be used, written either before 
the propositional symbol or above it. Heyting 
adds a short downward stroke at the right end 
of the dash (a notation which has come to be 
associated particularly with the intuitionistic 
propositional calculus and the intuitionistic con¬ 
cept of negaiion). Also employed is an accent ' 
after the propositional symbol (but this more 
usual as a notation for the complement of a 
class). In the L/ukasiewicz notation, the nega¬ 
tion of p is Np, 

p ^ Oy the material implication of q by p, 
“if p then q.^'* Also employed is a horizontal 
arrow, p q* The Lukasiewicz notation is 
Cpq. 

p = q, the material equivalence of p and 
“p if and only if Another notation which 
has sometimes been employed is p = <= q. Other 
notations are a double horizontal arrow, with 
point at both endsj and two horizontal arrows, 
one above the other, one pointing forward and 
the other back. The Lukasiewicz notation is 
Epq. 

p + exclusive disjunction of p and q, 

or q but not both.” Also sometimes used is 
the sign of material equivalence = with a 
vertical or slanting line across it (non-equiva¬ 
lence). In connection with the Lukasiewicz 
notation, Rpq has been employed. 

p\qf the alternative denial of p and q, “not 
both p and —For the dual connective, joint 
denial (“neither p nor ^”), a downward arrow 
has been used. 

p qy the strict implication of q by p, 
strictly implies 9 .” 

P — the strict equivalence of p and 
strictly implies q and q strictly Implies Some 
recent writers employ, for strict equivalence, in¬ 
stead of Lewis’s =, a sign similar to the sign 
of material equivalence, s, but with four lines 
instead of three, 

Mps “/> is possible.” This Is Lukasiewicz’s 
notation and has been used especially in con¬ 
nection with his three-valued propositional cal¬ 
culus. For the different notion of possibility 
which is appropriate to the calculus of strict 
implication, Lewis employs a diamond. 

Classes (see clasSy and logicy formal^ §§ 7, 
9); 

xedy “at is a member of the class a,” or, is 

tn tf.” For the negation of this, sometimes a 
vertical line across the letter epsilon is em¬ 
ployed, or a ^ above it. 

a ^ by the inclusion of the class a in the 
class by is a subclass of This notation is 
usually employed in such a way that a ^ b does 
not exclude the possibility that a ~ b* Some¬ 


times, however, the usage is that a ^ b is 
a proper subclass of ^”) dees exclude that a = 
b; and in that case another notation is used 
when it is not meant that .7 = ^ is e: eluded, the 
sign = being either surcharged upon the sign 
= or written below it (or a single horizontal 
line below the = may take the place of =). 

3 “the class a is not empty [has at least 
one member],” or, exist.” 

txy or /‘at, or [:»:]—the unit class of x, i.e,, 
the class whose single member is x. 

V, the universal class. Where the algebra of 
classes is treated in isolation, the digit 1 Is 
often used for the universal class. 

A, the null or empty class. Where the algebra 
of classes is treated in isolation, the digit 0 is 
often used. 

—ay the complement of a, or class of non- 
members of the class a. An alternative notation 
is a\ 

a ^ by the logical sum, or union, of the 
classes a and Alternative notation, a b, 
a ^ by the logical product, or intersection, or 
common part, of the classes a and Alternative 
notation, ah. 

Kelations (see Relation^ and LogiCy formaly 
§ 8) (where a notation used in connection with 
relations is here given as identical w'ith a cor¬ 
responding notation for classes, the relational 
notation will also often be found with a dot 
added to distinguish it from the one for classes): 

xRy, has [or stands in, or bears] the rela¬ 
tion R to y.” 

R «= Sy “the relation R is contained in [im¬ 
plies] the relation 5.” 

3 \R, “the relation R Is not null [holds in 
at lea«it one instance].” 

A downw'ard arrow placed between (e.g.) x 
and y denotes the relation which holds between 
* and y (in that order) and in no other case. 

V, the universal relation. Schroder uses 1. 

A, the null relation. Schroder uses 0. 

—Ry the contrary, or negation, of the relation 
The dash may also be placed over the letter 
R (or other symbol denoting a relation) instead 
of before it. 

R ^ Sy the logical sum of the relations R 
and Sy **R or S.” Schroder uses IZ+S. 

R S, the logical product of the relations 
R and S, “/J and S.” Schroder uses 

I, the relation of identity—so that xly Is the 
same as = y. Schroder uses 1’. 

I, the relation of diversity—so that xjy is 
the same as x ^ y. Schroder uses O’. 

A breve ^ is placed over the symbol for a 
relation to denote the converse relation. An 
alternative notation for the converse of R is 
Cnv‘ 22 . 

i? + 5, the relative sum of R and 5 . Schroder 
adds a leftward hook at the bottom of the verti¬ 
cal line in the sign +. 

the relative product of R and S. Schroder 
uses a semicolon to symbolize the relative prod¬ 
uct, but the vertical bar, or sometimes a slanted 
bar, is now the usual notation. 

R\ the square of the relation Ry i.e., 
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Similarly for hig'her powers of a relation^ as 
etc. 

the (unique) x such that xRy^ “the R of 
yj* Frequently the inverted comma is of a bold 
square (bold gothic) style- 

the class of x^s which bear the relation 
JR to at least one member of the class bj “the 
R^s of the Then R^^ty, or JR“*% is the 

class of *»8 such that xRy^ “the JZ’s of y.” 

A forward pointing- arrow is placed over (e. 
g*.) R to denote the relation of R^Hy to y- Simi¬ 
larly a backward pointing arrow placed over R 
denotes the relation of the class of y^s such that 
xRy to X. 

An upward arrow placed between (o-g-) ^ 
and b denotes the relation which holds between 
X and y if and only if x^a and ye^. 

The left half of an upward arrow placed be¬ 
tween (e.g.) a and JR denotes the relation which 
holds between x and y if and only if xea and 
jcjRy, in other words, the relation R with its 
domain limited to the class a* 

The right half of an upward arrow placed 
between (e.g.) R and b denotes the relation 
which holds between x and y if and only if xRy 
and yeb^ in other words the relation R with its 
converse domain limited to b. 

The right half of a double—upward and 
downward—arrow placed between (e.g.) R and 
a denotes the relation which holds between x 
and y if and only if afJRy and both x and y are 
members of the class in other words, the rela¬ 
tion with its £eld limited to tf. 

D^JR, the domain of R* 

the converse domain of R. 
the £eld of K. 

Rve^ the proper ancestral of R —^i-e-, the rela¬ 
tion which holds between x and y if and only if 
X bears the £rst or some higher power of the 
relation to y (where the first power of R is 

Rh 

JR*^ the ancestral of R —i.e., the reladon 
which holds between x and y if and only if x 
bears the aero or some higher power of the 
relation JZ to y (where the zero power of R is 
taken to be, either or I with its field limited 
to the fiield of jR)- 

QuAKTiFxaRS (see Quantsfiars, and Logict for- 

mat, §§ 3 , 6 ): 

(x), universal quantification with respect to x 
—so Aat (de)M may be read “for every M-” 
An alternative notation occasionally met with, 
instead of (a), is (Vjr), usually with the in¬ 
verted A from a gothic or other special font. 
Another notation is composed of a Greek capital 
pi with the x placed either after it, or before it, 
or as a subscript.—^Negation of the universal 
quantifier is sometimes expressed by means of a 
dash, or horizontal line, over it. 

(JRjs), existential quantification with respect to 
X —so that (^ 4 r)M may be read *‘there exists an 
X such that The B which forms part of 

the notation may also be inverted» and, whether 
inverted or not, the B is frequently taken from 
a gothic or other special font. An alternative 
notation employs a Greek capital sigma with x 
either after it or as a subscript.—Negation of 


the existential quantifier is sometimes expressed 
by means of a dash over it. 

formal implication with respect to x. See 
definition in the article logtc^ formaly § 3. 

ss, formal equivalence with respect to x. 
See definition in logtc^ formal, § 3. 

A See definition in logtc, formal, § 3. 

^ vy, or ^ a,y—formal implication with re¬ 
spect to X and y. Similarly for formal implica¬ 
tion with respect to three or more variables. 

or y—formal equivalence with re¬ 

spect to X and y. Similarly for formal equiva¬ 
lence with respect to three or more variables. 

Abstraction, urscriptions (see articles of 
those titles) 

\x, functional abstraction with respect to x — 
so that XatM may be read ‘^the (monadic) func¬ 
tion whose value for the argument x is M.” 

Sc , class abstraction with respect to x —so that 
Sc M. may be read “the class of x^s such that M.” 
An alternative notation, instead of x, is 

xy, relation abstraction with respect to x and 
y—so that xyM may be read “the relation which 
holds between x and y if and only if M.” 

(»jif), description with respect to x —so that 
(»jif)M may be read “the x such that M.” 

£ * is employed in connection with descrip¬ 
tions to denote existence, so that £i(rx)M may 
be read “there exists a unique x such that M.” 
Other notations, 

/^(x*), the result of application of the (mona¬ 
dic, propositional or other) function F to the 
argument x —the value of the function F for the 
argument x —of ^Sometimes the paren¬ 

theses are omitted, so that the notation Is F*.— 
See the articles functson, and propositional func¬ 
tion, 

y)> tbc result of application of the 
(dyadic) function F to the arguments x and y. 
Similarly for larger numbers of arguments. 

X ~ y, the identity or equality- of x and y 
“jf equals y.'* See logic, formal, §§ 3, 6, 9. 

X y, negation of x =: y. 

F— is the assertion sign. See assertion, logical. 
I>ots (frequently printed as hold, or bold 
square, dots) are used in the punctuation of logi¬ 
cal formulas, to avoid or replace parentheaes- 
There are varying conventions for this purpose. 

is used to express definitions, the definien- 
dum being placed to the left and the definiens 
to the right. An alternative notation is the sign 
= (or, in connection with the proposidonal 
calculus, s) with the letters Df, or df, written 
above it, or as a subscript, or separately after the 
definiens. 

Quotation marks, usually single quotes, are 
employed as a means of distinguishing the name 
of a symbol or formula from the symbol or 
formula itself (see syntax, logiesAy» A ^nnbol 
or formula between quotation marks is employed 
as a name of that particular symbol or formula. 
R’Bn M & name of the sixteenth letter of the 
Bngli^ alphabet In small italic type. 

The reader will observe that this use of quota¬ 
tion marks has not been followed in the present 
article^ and in fact that there are frequent in- 
accuraciea from the point of view of strict preser- 
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vation of the distinction between a symbol and 
its name. These inaccuracies are of too involved 
a character to be removed by merely supplying- 
quotation marks at appropriate places. But it is 
thought that there is no point at which real 
doubt will arise as to the meaning intended. 

Ala-nsso Church 

Nothing: Literally, not a thing. According to 
Kant, emptiness of concept, object or intuition. 
According to Hegel, the immediate, indeter¬ 
minate notion of being. According to Peirce, 
that which possesses contrary attributes. 

— 

In translation into logical notation, the word 
nothing is usually to be represented by the nega¬ 
tion of an existential quantifier. Thus ‘^nothing 
has the property P** becomes (Pjic)P(jip).” 

— A,C. 

Notion: (Ger. Begriff) This is a technical term in 
the writings of Hegel, and as there used it has a 
dual reference. On one side, it refers to the 
essence or nature of the object of thoughts on 
the other side, it refers to the true thought of 
that essence or nature. These two aspects of the 
Notion are emphasized at length in the third 
part of the Lo^c (The Doctrine of the Notion), 
where it is dialectically defined as the synthesis 
of Being and Essence under the form of the 
Idea Idee). - G,W.C, 

Notiones cominuiies: Cicero’s translation of the 
phrase koinai ennoiaiy by which the Stoics desig¬ 
nated such notions as good, evil, and the exist¬ 
ence of Ood,^ which they regarded as common 
to all men, and as, in some sense, natural 
i^^hysikat) or implanted i^emphytaTy^ though no^ 
perhaps, in the sense of being literally innate. 

— W.K.F. 

Noumenal World: The real world as opposed to 
the appearance world. Kant said of the nou- 
menal realm that it cannot be known.—P-P. 

Noumenonr (Gr. noumenon) In Kant: An object 
or power transcending experience whose exist¬ 
ence is theoretically problematic but must be 
postulated by practical reason- In theoretical 
terms Kant defined the noumenon positively as 
"the object of a non-sensuous intuition,” nega¬ 
tively as "not an object of the sensuous intui¬ 
tions” but since he denied the existence of any 
but sensuous intuitions, the noumenon remained 
an unknowable **x”. In his practical philosophy, 
however, the postulation of a noumenal realm 
is necessary in order to explain the possibility 
of freedom. See KanttAnism^ —O.P.AT. 

Noun: In English and other natural languages, a 
word serving as .a proper or common name 
<q-v.).— A.C. 

Nous: (Gr. nous) Mind, especially the highest 
part of mind, viz. reasons the faculty of intel¬ 
lectual (as distinct from sensible) apprehension 
and of intuitive thought. In its restricted sense 
nous denotes the facul^ of apprehending the 
first principles of science, the forms, and the 
eternal intelligible substances, and la thus dis¬ 
tinguished from discursive thought. In this sense 
nous is regarded as the essence of the divine 
being. In man Aristotle distinguishes between 


the nous pathetikos, or passive reason, and a 
higher active reason, called by the commentators 
nous poietikos, which alone is truly divine and 
eternal, and which is related to the nous pathe- 
tikoB as form to matter. See AristoteliaiUsfn* 

— G.R.M, 

Null class: See Logicj formal^ §7. 

Number: The number system of mathematical 
analysis may be described as follows—^with refer¬ 
ence, not to historical, but to one possible logi¬ 
cal order. 

First are the non-negatwe integers 0, 1, 2, 3, 

• . . , for which the operations of addition and 
multiplication are determined. They are ordered 
by a relation not greater than —^which we shall 
denote by R —so that, e.g., 0720, 0723, 2723, 3723, 
5772218, etc. 

These are extended by introducing, for every 
pair of non-negative integers with b dif¬ 

ferent from 0, the fraction ajb, subject to the 
following conditions (which can be shown to be 
consistent): (1) a/\ = (2) a/b = c/d If 

and only if ad — be} (3) a/b 72 c/d if and 
only It ad R bc} (4) a/b + c/d =: (tfd -J- 
bcy/hd\ (5) i,a/hy{c/d) = ac/bd. The result¬ 
ing system is that of the non-negative rational 
numbers^ which are compactly ordered but not 
continuously ordered (see coTUinmty) by the re¬ 
lation 72 (as extended). 

Then the next step is to introduce, for every 
non-negative rational number r, a corresponding 
negative rational number —r, subject to the con¬ 
ditions: (1) —r = — j if and only if r = rj 

(2) — r — s if and only if r = 0 and r = Qs * 

(3) — r R — s if and only if j 72 rj (4) — r R 
Si (5) J 72 — r if and only if r =r 0 and s = 

(^) —^ + j = j + —r = either /, where 
r + / = j, or —/ where j -f- / =: r, (7) —r 

+ — j =7 ^— *<—»■) = 

— ( 9 ) (—r)(— s) = rs. Here r, s, t are 

-variables whose range is the non-negative ra¬ 
tional numbers. The extended system, compris¬ 
ing both non-negative rational numbeis and 
negative rational numbers is the system of 
rational numbers —^which are compactly ordered 
but not continuously ordered by relation 72 
(as extended). 

If we make the mimtnum extension of the 
system of rational numbers -which will render 
the order continuous, the system of real numbers 


results. Addition and multiplication of real 
numbers are uniquely determined by the mean¬ 
ings already given to addition and multiplication 
of rational numbers and the requirement that 
addition of, or multiplication by, a fixed real 
number (on right or left) shall be a continuous 
function (sec continuity). Subtraction and divi¬ 
sion may be introduced as inverses of addition 
and multiplication respectively. 

Finally, the complex numbers are introduced 




bers- There is no ordering relation, but addition 
and multiplication are determined as follows. 

= (rf -f c) + (^ -I- d)i, 
ia4-bsy(c+diy = (ac — bd) (ad +r bc^i. 
In particular i (i.e., 0 + li) multiplied by itself 
A number of the form may be 
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identified with the real number a\ other complex 
numbers are called imaginary numbersy and 
those of the form are called pure tmagi^ 

naries, 

(It is, of course, not possible to define i as 
*®the square root of —1.*’ The foreg'oing' state¬ 
ment corresponds to taking- j as a new, unde¬ 
fined, symbol. But there is an aitet native 
method, of logical construcUofiy in which the 
complex numbers are defined as ordered pairs 
(tf, F) of real numbers, and i is then defined as 
( 0 , 1)0 

In a mathematical development of the real 
number system or the complex number system, 
an appropriate set of postulates may be the startl¬ 
ing point. Or the non-negative integers may 
first he introduced (by postulates or otherwise— 
see arithmeticy foundations of) and from these 
the above outlined extensions may be provided 
for by successive logical constructions, in any 
one of several alternative ways. 

The important matter is not the definition of 
number (or of particular numheis), which may 
be made in various ways more or less indifEei- 
ently, but the internal structure of the number 
systemrn 

For the notions of cardinal number^ relation^ 
number, and ordinal number, see the articles of 
these titles. Alone.o Church 

R. Dedekind. Essays on the Theory of Numbers, 
tra^lated by W. w. Beman. Chicago, 1901. £. 

V. Huntington, A set of postulates for real algebra. 
Transactions of the Americran Mathematical So¬ 
ciety, vol, 6 (1909), pp, 17-41. E. V. Hunting- 
” ton. A set of postulates for ordinary complex ai-^ 

S fbra, ibid.ji pp. 209-229. E. landau, Grundlagen 
et Analysts, Leipzig, 1930. 

IVaminouB : A word coined from the Latin “mi- 
men” by Rudolf Otto to signify the absolutely 
unique state of mind of the genuinely religious 
person who feels or is aware of something 
mysterious, terrible, ^ awe-inspiring, holy and 
sacred. This feeling or awareness is a mysterium 
tremendum, beyond reason, b^ond the good or 
the beauti^l. This numinous is an a priori 
category and is the basis of man’s cognition of 
the Divine. See his book The Idea of the Holy 
(rev. ed., 1925 ),— VF. 

Nunez Re^ueiro, Manuel ; Born in Uruguay, 


March 21, 1883. Professor of Philosophy at the 
National University of the Litoral in Argentine. 
Author of about twenty-five books, among which 
the following are the most important from a 
philosophical point of view; Fundamrntos de la 
Anterosofia, 1925; Anterosofia Racional, 1926 5 
De Nuevo Hablo Jesus, 1928 5 Ftlosofia Integral^ 
19325 Del Conocimiento y Progreso de Si 
Alismo, 19345 Tratado de Metalogica, o Funda~ 
mentos de Una Nueva Metodologia, 19365 
Suma Contra Una Nueva Edad Media, 193 8 5 
Metafisica y Ciencia, 19415 La Honda In^ 
quietud, 1915, Conocimiento y Creencia, 1916. 

Three fundamental questions and a tenacious 
effort to answer them run throughout the entire 
thought of Nunez Regiieiio, namely the three 
questions of Kant; What can I knowf What 
must I do’ What can I. expect? Science as 
such does not write finis to anything. We 
experience in science the same realm of con¬ 
tradictions and inconsistencies which we ex¬ 
perience elsewhere. Fundamentally, this chaos 
is of the nature of dysteleology. At the root of 
the confiict lies a crisis of values. The problem 
of doing is above all a problem of valuing. 
From a point of view- of values, life ennobles 
itself, man lifts himself above the trammels of 
matter, and the world becomes meaning-/f<Z/. Is 
Acre a possibility for the realization of this 
ideal? Has this plan ever been tried out? His¬ 
tory offers us a living example: The Fact of 
Jesus. He is the only possible expectation. In 
him and through him we come to fruition and 
fulfilment. Nfifiez Regiieiro’s philosophy is 
fundamentally religious.— J,A.F* 

Nyfiyas (5kr.) One of the great systems of In¬ 
dian philosophy (q-v.) going back to the Nyaya- 
sutras of Gotama (q.v.) and dealing with the 
logical approa^ to reality in a science of rea¬ 
soning and epistemology designed to accomplish 
the practical aims of all Indian speculation. 
Having established perception ipratyaksa), in¬ 
ference ianumana), comparison Xu^mana), 
and testimony (^sabdaQ as sources of valid knowl- 
edge or truth, a doctrine of logical realism is 
arrived at in which the objective world is con¬ 
ceived independent of thought and mind. 

—jg:,FX. 




Object: (Lat. objectus, pp. of objicere, to throw 
over against) In the widest sense, object is that 
towards which consciousness is directed, whether 
cognitively or conatively The cognitive or epi¬ 
stemological object of mind is anything per¬ 
ceived, imagined, conceived or thought about. 
See Epis^emolo^cal Objects The conative object 
is anything desired, avoided or willed.— JLJW^ 
Objectivation; See Ohjectwixeu 

Objective: (a) Possessing the character of a real 
object existing independently of the knowing 
mind in contrast to subjective. See Subjectiue. 
(b) In Scholastic terminology beginning with 
Duns ScotuB and continuing into the 17th and 
ISth centuries, objective designated anything 
existing as idea or representation in the mind 
without independent existence, (cf. Descartes, 
Meditationsy Illj Spinoza, EthtcSy 1, prop. 30) 
Berkeley’s Birisy § 292.) The change from 
sense (b) to (a) was made by Baumgarten. See 

R. Bucken, Geschichte der Philosophischen Ter’- 

minologiey p. 68.—Z-TP". 

Objective idealism: A name for that philosophy 
which Is based on the theory that both the sub¬ 
ject and the object of knowledge are equally 
real and equally manifestations of the absolute 
or ideal. Earlier employed to describe Schell- 
ing’s philosophy. Used independently by Charles 

S. Peirce (1839-1914) and A. N. Whitehead 
(1861-) to describe their varieties of realism. 
Subjective idealism supposes the world to con¬ 
sist of exemplifications of universals which have 
their being in the mind. Objective idealism 
supposes the world to consist of exemplifications 
of universals which have their being independent 
of the mind.— 

Objective Reference: The self-transcendence of 
an immediately given content whereby it is 
directed toward an object. See Object, — L,W, 

Objective Relativism : Epistemological theory 
which ascribes real objectivity to all perspec¬ 
tives and appearances of an object of perception. 
(See A. E. Murphy, ‘^Objective Relativism in 
Dewey and ’Whitehead,” PAtJosophical EevietPy 
Vol. XXXVI, 1927.)—Z-W. 


Objective rightness: An action is objectively 
right if it is what the agent really should do, 
and not merely what he thinks he should do. 
See Subjective rightness,~W,lC,F, 

Objective test: Any test, whether standaidized 
or not, which meets the requirement? of a meas¬ 
uring instrument, permitting no reasonable doubt 
as to the correctness or iucorrectnebs of the 
answers given.— 

Objectivism: 1. Realism (q<v.}. 

2. Objective Idealism (q.v.). 

3m Logic, Aesthetics, Ethics: The view that 
the mind possesses objects, norms, or meanings 
of universal validity. The opposite of subjec¬ 
tivism, psychologism, solipsism, individualism 
<q,V.).- W.Lm 

Objectivism, epistemological; Doctrine main¬ 
taining that everything apprehended is inde¬ 
pendent of the apprehender. (Montague.) 

—H.Hm 

Objectivistic ethics: The view that ethical truths 
are not relative, that there are certain actions 
which are right or certain objects which are 
good for all individuals alike. See Relativism, 

~W,K,F, 

Objectivize: The mental process whereby a 
sensation which is in the first instance, a subfec- 
ti\e st-ite, is transformed into the perception of 
an object. See Introjection, — L,W, 

Object language: A language or logistic system 
Zt Is called object language relatively to another 
language (metasystem) iJ containing notations 
for formulas of L and for syntactical properties 
of and relations between formulas of L (pos¬ 
sibly also semantical properties and relations). 
The language 1/ is called a syntax language 
of L. 

See Name relationi Syntax^ logicals Truths 
semantical, — A . C, 

Obligation: This may be said to be present when¬ 
ever a necessity of any kind is laid upon any 
one to do a certain thing. Here the term “obli¬ 
gation” may refer either to the necessity of his 
doing the act or to the act which it is necessary 
for him to do. AJw’ays, in anv case of ohliga- 
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tion> there is a kind of necessity for someone to 
do something'* This is true in all cases in which 
one says, was obliged to do that'% have 
an oblig-ation to him”, ^You oug-ht to do so and 
so”, “It is our duty to do such and such”, ^t 
follows that obligation involves a relational 
structure* One never has an oblig'ation simply, 
one always has an obligration to do a certain 
thing'. An act is never simply obligatoiy, it is 
always obligatoxy for someone to do. 

Yhe necessi^ involved in an oblig'ation may 
he of various kinds—sheer physical compulsion, 
social pressure, prudential necessi^, etc. Thus 
not all obligation is moral, e.g. when one says, 
*^he force of the wind obliged me*to take 
cover”- The question is. what sort of necessity 
is involved in moral obligation^ Is moral obli* 
gation hypothetical or is it categorical? H)rpo- 
thetical obligation is expressed in such sentences 
as “If you want so and so, e.g. happiness, then 
you must or should do such and such.*’ Here the 
necessity or obligatoriness is conditional, depend¬ 
ing on. whether or not one desires the end to 
which the action enjoined is conducive. Cate¬ 
gorical obligation is expressed by simple sen¬ 
tences of the form, “You ought to do such and 
such”. Here the necessity of doing such and 
such is unconditional. 

Many moralists deny that there are any cate¬ 
gorical obligations, and maintain that moral 
obligations are all hypothetical. E*g., John Gay 
defines obligation as “the necessity of doing or 
omitting any action in order to be happy.” On 
such views one’s obligation to do a certain deed 
reduces to one’s desire to do It or to have that 
to which it conduces. Obligation and motiva¬ 
tion coincide. Hence J. S. Mill identifies sanc¬ 
tions, motives, and sources of obligation. 

O^er moralists hold that hypothetical obliga¬ 
tions are merely pragmatic or prudential, and 
that moral obligations are categorical (Kant, 
Sidgwick). On this view obligation and motiva¬ 
tion need not coincide, for obligation is inde¬ 
pendent of motivation. There is, it is said, a 
real objective n^essity or obligation to do cer¬ 
tain sorts of action, independently of our desires 
or motives. Indeed, it is sometimes said (Kant, 
Sidgwick) that there is no obligation for one 
to do an action unless one is at least susceptible 
to an inclination to do otherwise. 

This categorical necessity or obligation is re¬ 
garded by the moralists in question as something 
peculiar. It is not to be identified with physical, 
causal, or metaphysical necessi^. It is com¬ 
patible with and even requires freedom to do 
otherwise. It is a **moral” necessi^. **D^uty”, 
says Kant, “is the necessity of acting from re¬ 
spect for the (moral) law.” It is a unique and 
Indefinable kind of necessily, and the relational 
structure which is involved cannot be explained 
in any other terms, it must be Intuited to be 
understood (T. Reid, Sidgwick, W. D, Ross). 
See Ethics^ Value,, Sanctions, — W.K.F, 
Obliveacence: C^t- obllvesci, to forget) The 
gradual ^obliteration of a memory.— 
ObMfWntlon: (Lat. oh lervaxe^ to save, keep, 
observe) The act of hecoaung aware of objects 


through the sense organs and of interpreting 
them by means of concepts. See SensatsoTt., 

— 

Observational Judgment: Any judgment, par¬ 
ticular or general, which is based on observation 
or experience, but especially, and more strictly, 
any particular judgment based on sense-percep¬ 
tion, e.g. “That is a round tower,”— W.ICJF. 

Obversion; See Logtc, fomtal^ § 4. 

Occasion : (Lat. occasio, a happening) The agency 
of action. The proximate or historical cause. 
Any actual thing or event considered as the his¬ 
torical cause of another. The occasion of any¬ 
thing is its antecedent reference, the cause, its 
logical reference Syn. with actual. See Cause, 
Chance *— 

Occasional causes, the doctrine of: The doc¬ 
trine that in some or In all cases of apparent 
causal connection, the apparent cause does not 
itself actually bring about the apparent effect, 
but only serves as the occasion on which some 
other agent or force brings about that effect. 
Thus Malebranche and the other Occaseionalists 
held that in all cases where mind and body 
seem to be causally connected, the truth is not 
that the one is acting on the other (which is 
impossible because they differ essentially in 
kind), but that an event in the one is taken by 
God as an occasion for his producing an event 
in the other. Again, Schopenhauer maintained 
that every natural cause is only an occasional 
cause for the manifestation of the Will. 

— W*K.F. 

OccasionaUsm : A theory of knowledge and of 
voluntary control of action, in which mind and 
matter are non-interactive but events in one 
realm occur in correspondence with events in 
the other realm. Thus, God sees to it that an 
idea of noise occurs in a mind on the occasion 
of the occurrence of a physical noise, or. He 
makes a physical event happen, when a mind 
wishes it. Sec Psycho~Physteal Paralleltsm* 

— 

Ockhamism : A term in common use since the 
early 15th century, indicating doctrines and 
methods associated with those of the English 
Franciscan theologian William of Ockham (died 
1349). It is currently applied by neoscholastic 
writers as a blanket designation for a great 
variety of late mediaeval and early modern at¬ 
titudes such as are destructive of the metaphysi¬ 
cal principles of Thomism, even though they 
may not be directly traceable to Ockham’s own 
writings- 

Three senses of ^^Ockhamism” may be dis¬ 
tinguished; (1) X^ogtcal, indicating usage of the 
terminology and * technique of logical analysis 
developed by Ockham in his Sumtna totius 
logicaes in particular, use of the concept of 
supposition (jsupposiUa) in the significative anal¬ 
ysis of terms. (2) Epistemological j indicating 
the thesis that universality is attributable only 
to terms and propositions, and not to things as 
existing apart from discourse. (3) Theologtcal^ 
indicating the thesis that no theological doc¬ 
trines, such as those of God’s existence or of the 
immortality of the soul, are evident or demon- 
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•trable philosophically, so that religious doctrine 
rests solely on faith, without metaphysical or 
scientific support. It is in this sense that Luther 
is often called an Ockhamist. 

Bibliography. B. Geyer, Uebertoegs Grundriss 
J.' Gesch, d, FhiL, Bd. II (11th ed., Berlin 
1928), pp. 571-612 and 781-786s N. Abba^- 
nano, Gugliel^o ds Ockham (Lanciano, Italy, 
1931) i £. A. Moody, The Logic of William of 
Ockham (N*. Y. & London, 1935)$ P. Bhrle, 
Peter von- Candia (Muenster, 1925)$ G- Bitter, 
Studien our SpaetscHolastik^ I-II (Heidelberg*, 
1921-1922>.— 

Om, aum; (Skr.) Mystic, holy syllable as a 83ml- 
bol for the indefinable Absolute. See Aksara, 
Vde, Sabda .— 1C.FL. 

Omniscience: In philosophy and theology it 
means the complete and perfect knowledge of 
God, of Himself and of all other beings past, 
present, and future, or merely possibly as well 
as all their actiTities, real or possible, including 
the future free actions of human beings.— 

One; Philosophically, not a number but 
equivalent to unit, unity, individuality, in 
contradistinction from multiplici^ and the mani- 
feldness of sensory experience. In metaphysics 
the Supreme Idea (Plato), the absolute first 
principle (Heo-platonism), the universe (Par¬ 
menides), Being as such and divine in nature 
(Plotinus), God (Nicolaus Cusanus), the soul 
(Lotze). Beligious philosophy and mysticism, 
beginning with Indian philosophy (jr.us), has 
favored the designation of the One for the meta¬ 
physical world-ground, the ultimate reality, the 
world-soul, the principle of the world conceived 
as reason, notts, or more personally. The One 
may be conceived as an independent whole or as 
a sum, as analyUc or synthetic, as principle or 
ontologically. Bxcept by mysticism, it is rarely 
declared a fact of sensory experience, while its 
transcendent or transcendental, abstract nature is 
stressed, e.g.. In epistemology where the or 
self Is considered the unitary background of 
personal experience^ the identity of self-con¬ 
sciousness, or the uni^ of consciousness in the 
synthesis of the manifoldness of ideas (Kant). 

— JC.F,L, 

One-on^r A relation R is one^-many if for every 
y in the converse domain there is a 'unique a 
such that aRy* A relation R is many’^ne if for 
every a in the domain there is a unique y such 
that jrJRy. (See the article reloriois.) A relation 
is one-one, or one-to-one, if it is at the same 
time one-many and many-one. A one-one rela¬ 
tion is said Ito fae^ or to determine, a one-to-one 
correspondence between its domain and its con¬ 
verse domain. A. C. 

Oa*liattdediieut (Ger. Vorhandenheit) Things 
exist in the mode of therenesss, lying passively 
in a neutral space. A deficient** form of a 
more basic reJationdiip, teixned at-handednest 
(Zufaandenheit). (Heidegger-)—£fJEf. 

Ontoli^cml argument: Name by which later 
authors, especially Kant, designate the alleged 
proof for God’s existence devised by Anselm of 
Canterbury. Under the name of God, ao the 
argument mas, everyone understands that greater 


than which nothing can be thought. Since any¬ 
thing being the greatest and lacking existence 
is less then the greatest having also existence 
the former is not really the greater. The great¬ 
est^ therefore^ has to exist. Anselm has b ee n 
reproached, already by his contemporary Gau- 
nilo, for unduly passing from the field of logical 
to the field of ontological or existential reason¬ 
ing. This criticism has been repeated by many 
authors, among them Aquinas. The argument 
has, however, been used, if in a somewhat modi¬ 
fied form, by Duns Scotus, Descartes, and Lrib- 
nia.— RAL. 

Ontological Object: (Gir. onta, exlsring things 
+ logos, science) The real or existing object 
of an act of knowledge as distinguished from 
the ^istemological object. See Fpistemologfced 
Ohfect. — L.W, 

Ontologism: (Gr. on, being) In contrast to 
p^chologism, is called any speculative system 
which starts philosophizing by positing absolute 
being, or deriving the existence of entities inde¬ 
pendently of experience merely on the basis of 
their being thought, or assuming that we have 
immediate and certain knowledge of the ground 
of being or God. Generally speaking any ra¬ 
tionalistic, a priori metaphysical doctrines specifi¬ 
cally the philosophies of Rosmini-Serbati and 
Vincenzo Gioberti. As a philosophic method 
censored by skeptics and criticists alike^ as a 
scholastic doctrine formerly strongly supported, 
revived in Italy and Belgium in the 19th cen¬ 
tury, but no longer countenanced.— 

Ontology: (Gr. on, being -jr logos, logic) The 
theory of being g&us being. For Aristotle, the 
First Philosophy, the srience of the essence of 
things. Introduced as a term into philosophy 
by Wolff. The science of fimdamental princi¬ 
ples s the doctrine of the categories. Ultimate 
philosophys rational cosmology. Syn. with meta¬ 
physics. See Cosmology, First Principles, Meta¬ 
physics, Theologym—J-^ICFm 

Operation: (Xat. operari, to work) Any act, 
mental or physical, constituting a phase of the 
reflective process, and performed with a view to 
acquiring knowledge or information about a 
certain subject-matter.—A.CJ?. 

In logic, see Opercuionism- 

In philosophy of science, see Pragmatism, 
Scientific Empiridsmm 

Operationism: The doctrine that the meaning 
of a concept is given by a set of operations. 

1. The operational meaning of a term (word 
or symbol) is given by a semantical rule relat¬ 
ing the term to some concrete process, object 
or event, or to a class of such processes, objects 
or events. 

2. Sentences formed by combining operation¬ 
ally defined terms into propositions are opera¬ 
tionally meaningful when the assertions are test¬ 
able by means of performable operations. Thu% 
under operational rules, terms have semantical 
significance! propositions have empirical signifi¬ 
cance. 

Operationism makes explicit the distinction 
betwwn formal (q.v.) and empirical sentences. 
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Formal propositions arc si^ns arrang'cd accord¬ 
ing to s 3 ntactical rules but lacking operational 
reference. Such propositions^ common, -in mathe¬ 
matics, logic and syntajc, derive their sanction 
from con\ention, whereas an empirical proposi¬ 
tion IS acceptable (1) when its structure obeys 
syntactical rules and (2) when there exists a 
concrete procedure (a set of operations) for de¬ 
termining its truth oi falsity (cf- Ver%fieati0»)m 
Propositions purporting to be empirical arc 
Bometimea amenable to no operational test be¬ 
cause they contain terms obeying no definite 
semantical rules- These sentences arc some¬ 
times called pseudo-propositions and are said to 
be operationally meaningless- Th^ iiiayy how¬ 
ever, be ^^meaningfuZ’^ in other ways, e-g. emo¬ 
tionally or aesthetically (cf. Meaning)- 

Unlike a formal statement, the “truth** of an 
empirical sentence is never absolute and its oper¬ 
ational confirmation serves only to increase the 
degree of iU validity. Similarly, the semantical 
rule comprising the operational definition of a 
term has never absolute precision* Ordinarily a 
term denotes a class of operations and the pre¬ 
cision of its definition depends upon how defi¬ 
nite are the rules governing incluaion in the 
class. 

The difference between Operationism and 
Logical Positivism (q*v.) is one of emphaaie. 
Operationism’s stress of empirical matters de¬ 
rives from the fact that it was first employed 
to purge physics of such concepts as absolute 
space and absolute time, when the theoiy of 
relativity had forced upon physicists the view 
that space and time are most profitably defined 
in terms of the operations by which they are 
measirred- Although different methods of meas¬ 
uring length at first give rise to different con¬ 
cepts of length, wherever the equivalence of 
certain of these measures can be established by 
other operations, the concepts may legitimately 
be combined. 

In psychology the operational criterion of 
meatiingfulnesB is commonly associated with a 
behavioristjc point of view. See Behavicrisnt- 
Since only those propositions which are testable 
by public and repeatable operations are admissi'- 
ble in science, the definition of such concepts as 
mind and sensation must rest upon observable 
aspects of the organism or its behavior. Opera¬ 
tional psychology deals with experience only as 
it 18 indicated by the operation of diflferential 
behavior, including verbal report. Discnmina- 
tions, or the concrete differential reactions of 
organisms to internal or external environmental 
states, are by some authors regarded as the most 
basic of all operations. 

For a discussion of the role of operational 
definition in physics, see P« W. Bridgman, The 
Logic of Modem Physics^ (New York, 1928) 
and The Nature of Physical Theory (Princeton, 
1936). “The extension of operationism to psy¬ 
chology is discussed by G- C. Pratt in The £.ogsc 
of Modem Psychology (New York, 1939”). 

For a discussion and annotated bibliography 
relating to Operationism and Logical Posi¬ 
tivism, see S. S. Stevens, Psychology and the 


Science of Science, PsychoU SulLj 36, 1939, 221. 
263.— S-S.S- 

Ophelimity: Noun derived from the Greek, 
ophelimos useful, employed by Vilfredo Pareto 
(1848-1923) in economics ai> the equivalent of 
utility, or the capacity to provide satisfaction. 

— J-J-R- 

Opinion: (Lat. opinio, from opiaox, to think> 
An hypothesis or proposition entertained on ra¬ 
tional grounds but concerning which doubt can 
reasonably exist. A belief. See Mypothests^ Cer- 
tainSy, ICnozoledge- — J-IC-F- 

Opposition: (Lat. oppositus, pp. of oppono, to 
oppose) Positive actual contradiction. One of 
Aristotle’s Post-predicaments. In logic any con¬ 
traries or contradiction, illustrated by the 
“Square of Opposition”. Syn. with* conflict. See 
Logic, formal, § 4.—/.AT.-F. 

Optimism: (Lat. optimus, the best) The view 
Inspired by wishful thinking, success, faith, or 
philosophic reflection, that the world as it exists 
is not so bad or even the best possible, life is 
good, and man’s destiny is bright. Philosophi¬ 
cally most persuasively propounded by Leibnix 
in his Theodtcee, according to which God in 
his wisdom would have created a better world 
had he known or willed such a one to exist. 
Not even he could remove moral wrong and 
evil unless he destroyed the power of self- 
determination and hence the basis of morality. 
Ail systems of ethics that recognize a supreme 
good (Plato and many idealists), subscribe to 
the doctrines of progressivism (Turgot, Herder, 
Comte, and others), regard evil as a frag- 
mentaiy view (Joeiah Royce ot aL} or illusory, 
or believe in indemnification (Henry David 
Thoreau) or melioration (JBmerson), are in¬ 
clined optimistically. Practically all theologies 
advocating a plan of creation and salvation, are 
optimistic though thdy make the good or the 
better dependent on moral effort, right thinking, 
or belief, promising it in a future existence. 
Metaphysical speculation is optimistic if it pro¬ 
vides for perfection, evolution to something 
higher, more valuable, or makes room for har¬ 
monies or a teleology. See Pessimism,^ —^Ar.F.L. 

Order: A class is said to be partially ordered by 
a dyadic relation R if it coincides with the field 
of R, and JR is transitive and reflexive, and uRy 
and yRsc never both hold when x and y are 
difiFerent. If in addition R is connected, the class 
is said to be ordered (or simply ordered) by R, 
and R Is called an ordering relation- 

Whitehead and Russell apply Che term serial 
relation to relations which are transitive, irre- 
flexlve, and connected (and, in consequence, also 
aqrmmetric). However, the use of serial rela¬ 
tions in this sense, instead ordering relations as 
just defined, is awkward in connection with the 
notion of order for unit classes. 

Examples: The relation not greater than 
among real numbers is an ordering relation. 
The relation less Sham among real numbers is a 
serial relation. Tho real numbers - are simply 
ordered by the former relation. In the algebra 
of classes (t^gic formal^ § 7), the classes are 
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partially ordered by the relation of class inclu- 
eion.i 

For explanation of the terminology used in 
making- the ahoi.e de£nitions, see the articles 
con-nejctty, reflexizfityj relaHon-^ symmetry^ transi- 
g£v£/y. A, Cm 

Order t3^e: See relation-riufnberm 
Ordinal number: A class b is u^ell^ordered by a 
dyadic relation K if it is ordered by K (see 
ordi^r) and, for e\ ery class a such that a ^ bj 
there is a member x of a, such that xRy holds 
for &very member y ai a\ and is then called a 
tvell~orderti%g relatton. The ordinal number of a 
class b well-ordered by a relation or of a 
well-ordering relation is de£ned to be the 
relaiion^numher (q. v.) of i?- 

The ordinal numbers of finite classes (well- 
ordered by appropriate relations) are called fin£te 
ordinal numbers. These are 0, 1, 2, . . . (to be 
distinguished, of course, from the finite cardinal 
numbers 0, 1, 2, . . .). 

The first non-finite (transfinite or infinite) 
ordinal number is the ordinal number of the 
class of finite ordinal numbers, well-ordered in 
their natural order, 0, 1, 2, . • .$ it is usually 
denoted by the small Greek letter omega. 

Am Cm 

G. Cantor, Contributions to the Founding of 
the Tbrory of Transfinite Numbers, translated and 
with an introduction by P. £. B. Jourdain, Chi- 
caso and London, 1^15. (new ed. ^1941) Whitehead 
and Russell, Frincipia Matbematica, vol. 

Orexis; (Gr, orexis) Striving; desire; the cona¬ 
tive aspect of mind, as distinguished from the 
cognitive and emotional (Ari8totle)-'‘^C?«i?«^« 
Ortfanicism: A theory of biology that life con¬ 
sists in the organiaation or dynamic system of 
the organism. Opposed to mechanism and 
vitalism.—J.-ST.F. 

Organism: An individual animal or plant, bio¬ 
logically interpreted. A. N. Whitehead uses 
the term to include also physical bodies and to 
signify anything material spreading through 
space and enduring in time,— 

Organismic Psychology: (L.at. organum, from 
Gr. organon, an instrument) A system of theo¬ 
retical psychology which construes the structure 
of the mind in organic rather than atomistic 
terms. See Gestalt Psychologys Psychological 
A tomism. — L, 

Organization r (Lat. organum, from Gr. organon, 
work) A structured whole. The systematic unity 
of parts in a purposive whole- A dynamic sys¬ 
tem. Order in something actual .—JmICmFm 
Organon: (Or, organon) The title traditionally 
given to the body of Aristotle’s logical treatises. 
The designation appears to have originated 
among the Peripatetics after Aristotle’s time, 
and expresses their view that logic is not a 
part of philosophy (as the Stoics maintained) 
but rather the instrument (organon) of philo¬ 
sophical inquiry. See Arista teltanssmm—GmRmJidm 

In Kant, A system of principles by which 
pure knowledge may be acquired and established. 

Cf- Fr. Bacon’s Ntrount Organusnj—OJFmRlm 
Oriental Philosophy: A general designation 
used loosely to cover philosophic tradition ex¬ 


clusive of that grown on Greek soil and includ¬ 
ing the beginnings of philosophical speculation 
in Fgypt, Arabia, Iran, India, and, China, the 
elaborate systems of India, Greater India, China, 
and Japan, and sometimes also the religion- 
bound thought of all these countries with that 
of the complex cultures of Asia Minor, extend¬ 
ing far into antiquity, Oiiental philosophy, 
though by no means presenting a homogeneous 
picture, nevertheless shares one characteristic, 
i.e., the practical outlook on life (ethics linked 
with metaph>sic9) and the absence of clear-cut 
distinctions between pure speculation and religi¬ 
ous motivation, and on lower levels between 
folklore, folk-etymology, practical wisdom, pre- 
scientific speculation, even magic, and flashes of 
philosophic insight. Bonds with Western, par¬ 
ticularly Greek philosoph> have no doubt existed 
even in ancient times. Mutual influences have 
often been conjectured on the basis of striking 
similarities, but their scientific establishment is 
often difficult or e\en impossible. Comparative 
philosoph> (see cspeciall 3 '’ the work of Masson- 
Oursel) provides a useful method. Yet a thor¬ 
ough treatment of Oriental Philosophy is pos¬ 
sible only when the many languages in which 
it Is deposited have been more thoroughly 
studied, the psychological and historical elements 
involved in the various cultures better investi¬ 
gated, and translations of the relevant docu- 
"acnts prepared not merely from a philological 
point of view or out of missionary zeal, but by 
competent philosophers who also have some 
linguistic training. Much has been accomplished 
in this direction in Indian and Chinese Philoso¬ 
phy (q.v.), A great deal remains to be done 
however before a definitive history of Oriental 
Philosophy may be written. See also Arabian^ 
and Persian Philosophy* — JZJFmL* 

Oritfen: (185-254) The principal founder of 
Christian theology who tried to enrich the 
ecclesiastic thought of his day by reconciling it 
with the treasures of Greek philosophy, Cf. 
Migne PLm — RmEmW* 

Ormazd: (New Persian) Same as Ahura Mazdah 
(^.v.), the good principle in Zoroastrianism, 
and opposed to Ahriman (q.v.).— KmPml^m 

Orphic Literature: The mystic writings, extant 
only in fragments, of a Greek religious-philo¬ 
sophical movement of the 6th century B.C., 
allegedly started by the mythical Orpheus. In 
their mysteries, in which mythology and ra¬ 
tional thinking mingled, the Orphics concerned 
themselves with cosmogony, theogony, man’s 
original creation and his destiny after death 
which th^ sought to influence to the better by 
pure living and austerity. They taught a sym¬ 
bolism in which, e.g., the^ relationship of the 
One to the many was clearly enunciated, and 
believed in the soul as involved in reincarna¬ 
tion. Pythagoras, Empedocles, and Plato were 
influenced by them.— 

Ortega y Gasset, Jose: Bom in Madrid, May 
9, 1883, At present in Buenos Aires, Argen¬ 
tine, Son of Ortega y Munillo, the famous 
Spanish journalist. Studied at the College of 
Jesuits in Miraflores and at the Central Uni- 
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versity of Madrid. In the latter he presented 
his Doctor’s dissertation, El Mtlettarto^ in 1904,. 
thereby obtaining*" his Ph.D« degree. After 
studies in Leipzig, Berlin, Marburg, under the 
special influence of Hermann Cohen, the great 
exponent of Kant, who taught him the love for 
the scientiflc method and awoke in him the in- 
teiest in educational philosophy, Ortega came to 
Spain where, after the death of Nicolas Sal- 
meron, he occupied the professorship of meta¬ 
physics at the Central University of Madrid. 
Xhe following may be considered the most im¬ 
portant works of Ortega y Oasset Medttactones 
del Qutjoiej 1914, El Especlador^ I-VIII, 1916- 
1935, El Tema de Nuestro Ttew^pOj 1921 5 
Espana Iwusrtebrada^ 1922$ Kant, 1924$ JLa 
Deshumamviacion del Arte^ 1925$ Espirttu de la 
Eetra^ 1927, Ea Rebelion de las Masas,^ 1929$ 
Goeihe desde Adeniro^ 1934$ Estudtos sobre el 
Amor 3 1939$ Ertsitntstnamiento y AlSeraczon, 

1939$ El Libro de las Mtsiones^ 1940, Ideas y 
Creenclas, 1940, and others. 

Although brought up in the Marburg school 
of thought, Ortega is not exactly a neo-Kantian- 
At the basis of his V/elianschauun^ one flnds a 
denial of the fundamental presuppositions which 
characterized European Rationalism. It is life 
and not thought which is primary. Things have 
a sense and a value which must be aflirmed 
independently. Things^ however, are to be con¬ 
ceived as the totality of situations 'which con¬ 
stitute the circumstances of a man’s life. Hence, 
Ortega’s JSrst philosophical principle: *T am my¬ 
self plus my circumstances”. Life as a problem, 
however, is but one of the poles of his formula. 
Reason is the other. The two together £unction> 
not by dialectical opposition, but by necessary 
coexistence. Life, according to Ortega, does not 
consist in being, but rather, in coming to be, 
and as such it is of the nature of direction, pro¬ 
gram building, purpose to be achieved, value to 
be realized- In this sense the future as a time 


dimension acquires new dignity, and &ven the 
present and the past become articulate and 
meaning-/f«f2 only in relation to the future. 
Even History demands a new point of departure 
and becomes militant with new visions.— J.A*F» 

Orthodoxy: Beliefs which are declared by a 
group to be true and normative. Heresy is a 
departure from and relative to a given ortho¬ 
doxy-— V.F- 

Ortiios Lo^os; See Reason. 

Ostensible Object: (Lat. ostendere, to show) 
The object envisaged by cognitive act irrespec¬ 
tive of its actual existence. See EpistemologicdL 
Object. — E.W, 

Ostensive: (Lat. ostendere, to show) Property 
of a concept or predicate by virtue of which it 
refers to and is clarified by reference to its 
instances.— A.C.B. 

Ostwald, Wilhelm: (1853-1932) German chem¬ 
ist. 'Winner of the Nobel prize for chemistry In 
1909. In Eie Ubertosndung des tatssensebaft^ 
he ben Matertaltsmus and in Naturpbilosophte^ 
his two best known works in the field of 
philosophy, he advocates a dynamic theory in 
opposition to materialism and mechanism. All 
properties of matter, and the psychic as well, are 
special forms of energy.— E.E.D. 

Oupnekbat: Anquetil Duperron’s Latin transla¬ 
tion of the Persian translation of 50 Upanishads 
(q.v.), a work praised by Schopenhauer as giv¬ 
ing him complete consolation.—AT.P.L. 

Outness: A term employed by Berkeley to express 
the experience of externality, that is the ideas 
of space and things placed at a distance. Hume 
used it in the sense of distance. Hamilton under¬ 
stood it as the state of being outside of con¬ 
sciousness in a really existing world of material 
things.— I.JJR, 

Overindividual: Term used by H. MAnsterberg 
to translate the German uberbndhHduelU The 
term is applied to any cognitive or value object 
%^hich transcends the individual subject.—L.IP. 
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Pa^nism: (Lat. pag’us, villag-e) The term prob¬ 
ably reverts to the designation of villagers who 
had not yet been reached by the missionary 
propaganda emanating* from populous centers. 
Fourth-century Christians employed the term to 
refer to those faiths and practices outside the 
circumference of the Christian faith.—F-F. 

Pai chia : The “Hundred Schools,’* referring- to 
the various tendencies of thought in philosophy, 
lo^ic, ethics, law, politics, diplomacy, economics, 
agriculture, military science, etc., in the third 
and fourth centuries B.C. with Chi Haia as a 
center.—TF. T. C. 

Pain: See Pleasure, 

Painting: A plane surface covered with colors as¬ 
sembled in a fiven order (M-Denis, 1890}. 

— 

Paley, ^(VilHam: (1743-1805) Was an Eng-Iish 
churchman well known for a number of works 
in theolo^. He is also widely remembered in 
the field of ethics. His Principles of Moral 
and Political Philosophy passed through many 
editions and served as a text book at Cambridg^e 
for many years. As an advocate of the doctrine 
of expediency, he ^ave impetus to the later 
Utilitarian* School. He maintained that the 
beneficial tendency is what makes an action 
right. See Utilitarianism, Cf. W. Paley, Horae 
Paulinae, 1790} Vieuf of the Evidences of 
Christianityf 1794} Natural Theology^ 1S02. 

— L.E,D, 

Palingenesis: (Gr. palin, again; genesis, birth) 
Literally, a new birth or regeneration. A re¬ 
birth of ideas and events (in a philosophy of 
history); a new birth of individuals (in the¬ 
ology).—F-F- 

Panaetius: (180-110 B.C.) A prominent Stoic 
philosopher whose thought was influenced by the 
Skeptics; in his attempt to adapt Stoicism to 
practical needs of life, he abandoned some of 
the more speculative notions current among his 
predecessors. Influenced Cicero and Augustine. 

— R.B,W, 

Parcaratra: (Skr.) A quasi philosophical system 
of Vishnuism (q-v.) based upon the Agamas 
(q.v.).'-""i8^.F ,Li, 

Pan-entheism : (Gr. pan, all; en, in; theos, god) 
The term for the view that God interpenetrates 
everything without cancelling the relative inde¬ 


pendent existence of the vrorld of entities; 
moreover, while God is immanent, this imma¬ 
nence is not absolute (as in pantheism); God 
is more than the world, transcendent, in the 
sense that though the created is dependent upon 
the Creator the Creator is not dependent upon 
the created. God thus is held to be the highest 
type of Unity, viz., a Unity in Multiplicity. 
The term is employed to cover a mediating 
position between pantheism with its extreme 
immanence and a theism of the type -which 
tends to extreme transcendence.-F.F. 

Panlogism: (Gr. pan, all + logos, word) The 
doctrine that the world is the actualization of 
Mind or Logos. Term applied to Hegel’s theory 
of Reality. See Hegel, — L,W, 

Pan-objectivism: (Gr. pan, all + Lat. objectus, 
pp- of objicere, to throw over against) An ex¬ 
treme form of epistemological realism which 
attributes real objectivity to all objects of knowl¬ 
edge, veridical and non-veridical alike. See 
Epistem ological R ealism, - L, PF. 

Panpneumatism : According to Ed. v. Hartmann 
(q.v.) a ^synthesis of panlogism and pantheism 
(q.v.).— K,P,L, 

Panpsychisii:^ (Gr. pan, all; psyche, soul) A 
form of metaphysical idealism, of which Leib¬ 
niz’s theory of monads is the classical example, 
according to which the -whole of nature consists 
of psychic centers similar to the human mind. 

— L,W. 

Pan-Satanism: The vogue belief that the world 
is somehow identified -with the devil. Name 
given to pantheism by Herbart. Otto Lichmann 
(1840-1912) regarded Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
as a sort of Pan-Sntanism.— J,7,R, 

Pantheism: (Gr. Pan, all; Theot, c;od) 1. The 
doctrine that reality comprises a single being of 
-which all things aie modes, moments, nricmbers, 
appearances, or projections. 

^ 2- As a religious concept Pantheism is to be 
distinguished from Immanent Theism and Deism 
by asserting the essential immanence of God In 
the creatures. See Monism, Idealism. — W,L, 

Pantheism,, medieval : True pantheistic ideas are 
rare in medieval literature. The accusation 
raised against Scotus Eriugena seems unfounded 
and was caused more by his writings being 
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quoted as authorities by the follov^ers of Amalric 
of Bene (1206*7^ whose views were condemned 
in 1210« His writings are lost 3 he apparently 
taught the identity of Creator and creature and 
called God the essence of all beings. A con¬ 
temporary was David of Dinant of whom still 
less is known, he identified, as it seems, God 
with prime matter. Master Eckhardt too has 
been accused of pantheism and some modern 
authors ha\e believed to find confirmation In 
his writings. A more thorough study of them, 
especially of the Latin texts, shows this to be 
a misinterpretation.— R.A, 

Pantheistic Personalism : The doctrine that 
reality consists of a Supreme Personality of 
which the world of persons are parts. The 
Divine Personality having no separate existence 
from its creation. See also Crilteal Personalism^ 
Adono-Personalisnt^ —jR.T.F. 

Paracelsus, Theophrastus Bombast: 0493- 
1341) OJE Hohenheim, was a physician who 
endeavored to use philosophy as one of the 
^‘pillars” of medical science. Hla philosophy is 
a weird combination of Neo-Platonism, experi- 
mentalism, and superstitious magic. He rejected 
much of the traditional theory of Galen and the 
Arab physicians. His works (^Lahyrinthus^ Opus 
paramirufn^ grosse Wundarsmei^ De ruUura 

rarum) were written in Swiss-German, trans¬ 
lated into Latin by his followers 3 recent investi¬ 
gators make no attempt to distinguish his per¬ 
sonal thought from that of his school. Thoin^ 
dyke, L-, Hist* of Magic and Experimental 
Science (N. Y., 1941), V, 6lS^6Sl*—VJ'*B. 

Paracletes (Gr. parakaleo, to call to one’s aid) 
One who is called to assistance. More specifi¬ 
cally: the designation of the function of the 
Holy Spirit, the third embodiment of the 
Christian Trinity.— V*F* 

Paradi|£ma; The Latin form of the Greek noun, 
which denotes model. Plato called his ideas in 
the world of ideas, models on which were pat¬ 
terned the things of the phenomenal world. 

— LJ.R* 

Paradoxes, logical : The anciopt paradox of 
Epimenides the Cretan, who said that all Cre^ 
tans were liars (i.e., absolutely incapable of 
telling the truth), was known under numerous 
variant forms in ancient and medieval times. 
The medieval name for these was insolubilia* 

A form of this paradox due to Jourdain (1913) 
supposes a card upon the front of which are 
written the words, “On the other side of this 
card is written a true statement”-—and nothing 
else. *It seems to be clear that these words con¬ 
stitute a significant statement, since, upon turn¬ 
ing the card over one must either find some 
statements written or not, and, in the former 
case, either there will be one of them which is 
true or there will not. However, on turning 
the card over there appear the words, “On the 
other aide of this card is written a false state¬ 
ment’*—and nothing else. Suppose the statement 
on the front of the card is trues then the statc*^ 
ment on the back must be true} and hence the 
statement on the front must be false. This is a 
proof by reductio ad ahsurdum that the state¬ 


ment on the front of the card is false. But if 
the statement on the front is false, then the 
statement on the back must be false, and hence 
the statement on the front must be true. Thus 
the paradox. 

A related but different paradox is Grelling’s 
(1908). Let us distinguish adjectives — i.e., 

'words denoting properties - as auiological or 

heterological according as they do or do not 
have the pioperty which they denote (in particu¬ 
lar, adjectives denoting properties which cannot 
belong to words at all will be heterological). 
Then, e.g., the words polysyllabic^ common^ 
significant, prosaic are auto logical, while neto, 
alrue, useless, ambiguous, long are heterological. 
On their face, these definitions of auiological 
and heterological are unobjectionable (compare 
the definition of onomatopoetic as similar in 
sound to that which it denotes)* But paradox 
arises when we ask whether the word heterologi- 
cal is autological or heterological. 

That paradoxes of this kind could be relevant 
to^ mathematics first became clear in connection 
with the paradox of the greatest ordinal number, 
published by Burali-Forti in 1897, and the para¬ 
dox of the greatest cardinal number, published by 
Russell in 1903. The first of these had been 
discovered by Cantor in 1895, and communicated 

Hilbert in 1896, and both are mentioned In 
Cantor’s correspondence with Dedekind of 1899, 
but were never published by Cantor. 

From the paradox of the greatest cardinal 
number Russell extracted the simpler paradox 
concerning the class / of all classes x such that 

xex* (Is it true or not that tet^ ) At first 
sight this paradox may not seem to be very 
relevant to mathematics, but it must be remem¬ 
bered that it was obtained by comparing two 
mathematical proofs, both seemingly valid, one 
leading to the conclusion that there is no great¬ 
est cardinal number, the other to the conclusion 
that there Is a greatest cardinal number.—^Russell 
communicated this simplified form of the para¬ 
dox of the greatest cardinal number to Frege in 
1902 and published ic in 1903. The same para¬ 
dox was discovered independently by Zermelo 
before 1903 but not published. 

Also to be mentioned are Konig’s paradox 
(1905) concerning the least undefinable ordinal 
number and Richard’s paradox (1905) concern¬ 
ing definable and undefinable real numbers- 

Numerous solutions of these paradoxes have 
been proposed. Many^ however, have the fault 
that, while they purport to find a flaw in the 
arguments leading to the paradoxes, no effective 
criterion is given by which to discover in the 
case of other (e.g., mathematical) proofs whether 
they have the same flaw. 

Russell’s solution of the paradoxes Is em¬ 
bodied in what is now known as the ramified 
theory of types, published by him in 1908, and 
afterwards made the basis of Principia Mathe^ 
fnatica* Because of its complication, and because 
of the necessity for the much-disputed axiom, of 
redudbBdty^ this has now been largely abandoned 
in favor of other solutions. 

Another solution — which has recently been 
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uid^y adopted-is the simple theory of types 

(see LfOgic^ formal y § 6). This lAas proposed as 
a modiiication of the ramified theor>^ of types by 
Chv^istek in 1921 and Ramsey in 1926, and 
adopted by Carnap in 1929. 

Another solution is the Zermelo set theory 
(see Z^ogscj farmaly § 9), proposed by Zermelo in 
1908, but since considerably modified and im- 
pro\ed. 

Unlike the ramified theory of types, the simple 
theory of types and the Zermelo set theor>' both 
require the distinction (first made by Ramsey) 
between the paradoxes which involve use of the 
tsame relatioi% (q. v.) or the semantical concept 
of truth (q- v.), and those which do not- The 
paradoxes of the first kind (Epimenides, Grell- 
ing-^s, Ktinig’s, Richard’s) are solved by the 
suppubition that notations for the name relation 
and for truth (having* the requisite formal prop¬ 
erties) do not occur in the logistic system set 
up—and in principle, it is held, ought not to 
occur. The paradoxes of the second kind 
(Burali-Forti’s, Russell’s) are solved in each 
case in another way. Alonso Church 

G. Frege, Grundgesetze der Arithmetik, %ol. 2, 
Jena. 1903 (see Appendix). B, Russell. The Prin¬ 
ciples of Mathematics, Cambridge, England, 1903; 
2nd edn., London. 1937, and New York. 1938. 
Grelling and Nelson, Bemerkun%^en z» den Para- 
doxieen von Russell und Burali-Forii, Abhandlungen 
der Fries'schen Schule, n.s. vol. 2 (1908). pp. 

301-334- A. Riistow. Der Lugner (Dissertation 
Erlangen 1908). Leipzig, 1910. P. E. B. Jourdain. 
Tales with philosophical morals. The Open Court, 
vol. 27 (1913), pp. 310-315- 

Parallelism: (philosophical) A doctrine advanced 
to explain the relation between mind and body 
according to which mental processes vary con¬ 
comitantly with simultaneous physiological proc- 
cssesp This general description is applicable to 
all forms of the theory. More strictly • it as¬ 
sumes that for every mental change there exists 
a correlated neural change, and it denies any 
causal relation between the series of conscious 
processes and the series of processes of the 
nervous system, acknowledging, however, causa¬ 
tion within each series. It was designed to 
obviate the difiScuIties encountered by the diverse 
interaction theories. Moreover, no form of 
parallelism admits the existence of a spiritual 
substance or a substantial soul. Some regard 
consciousness as the only reality, the soul which is 
but an actuality, as the sum of psychic acts whose 
unity consists in their coherence. Others accept 
the teaching of the fundamental identity of mind 
and body, regarding the two corresponding series 
of psychical and ph 78 ic:al processes as aspects of 
an unknown series of real processes. Thus mind 
and body are but appearances of a hidden under¬ 
lying unity. Finally there are those who hold 
that the series of conscious states which con¬ 
stitute the mind is but an epiphenomenon, or a 
sort of by-product of the bodily organism. See 
Mind-Body Relation ^— 

Parallelisin, psychophyaical; (Gr. parallelos, 
from para, beside —* allelon, of one another) 
A duallstic solution of the mind-body problem 
(see Atind~hody relation} which asserts, in its 
extreme form, a perfect one-to-one correlation 


bet’\een the system of physical events in nature 
and the sy:tem of psychical e** ents in mind. In 
its more mnderaCe and restricted fotm, paral¬ 
lelism asserts only a co: relation between all 
psychoses ('mental events In an indiSridual mind) 
and all (»r some neuroses (neural e\ents in the 
individual’s body)- Thus there may exist 
physico-chemical and even neural processes in 
the body having no ps\chical coirelites. The 
term parallelism was introduced by Fechner 
(Zend-A-^^es/a, Bk. Ill, ch. XIX, D) but the 
doctrine appeared in Spinoza (Rtkics^ Bk. II> 
prop. ^ schol. and props. 11 and 12 h- 

Paralogism: (Gr. par.ilogismcs) A fallacious 

syllogism: an error in reasoning. See Soph*s*7i, 

— G.R, M, 

In Kant’s system the paialogisms aie argu¬ 
ments alleging to prove the substanti\ity, sim¬ 
plicity and eternality of the «oul or pure ego- 
See O.F.J§r. 

Paramanu; (Skr.) An exceedingly ifaranza) or 
infinitelj small or magnitudeless thing (cf. 

a discrete physical entity playing a similar 
role in Indian philosophy as ions, electrons, or 
protons in modern physics.—AT.F.L. 

Paramarthika; (Skr.) Relating to spiritual, es¬ 
sential, or absolute matters.—AT-F-L. 

Parapsychology: (Gr. para, at the side of 
psyche, soul -j- logia from logein, to speak) 
The investigation of prescience, telepathy and 
other alleged psychical phenomena which seem 
to elude ordinary physical and physiological ex¬ 
planation. The term was proposed by Bolrac 
(1893) and was adopted by Florunay and 
Oesterreich- Sec A. Lalande, Vocabulaire de la 
philosophicy Vol- II, p. 646, See Presciencey 
Telepathy,—'D. W, 

Parinama-vada: (Skr.) Theory of evolution ex¬ 
pounded by the Sankhya (q.v.), according to 
which the disturbed equilibrium between two 
primary substances (^prakrti and purusa} is re¬ 
sponsible for change.— 

Parmenides: 6 th-6th century B.C., head of the 
Eleatic School of Greek Philosophy; developed 
the conception of **Being” in opposition to the 
“Becoming” of Heraclitus. To think at all we 
must postulate something which its that which 
is not ciannot be thought, and cannot be. Thought 
without being or being without thought are im¬ 
possible, and the two are therefore identical. At 
the same time the “Being” of Parmenides is that 
which fills space; non-being is empty space. 
Empty space therefore cannot be, and if empty 
space or the “Void” cannot be then the plurality 
of individual things is equally not real since 
this results from the motion of the “full” in the 
“void”. There is thus for Parmenides only one 
“Being” without inner differentiation; this alone 
really fr, while the particularity of individual 
things is appearance, illusion. Homogeneous and 
unchangeable “Being” is the only reality.— 

Parmenides’ main extant work Is a poem 
“On Truth.” 

Paronsia; (Gr. presence) In Plato’s philosophy^ 
the presence of the Idea in the thing which, in 
turn, partakes of the Idea; In theology, the pres- 
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ence of Christ after his prophesied return to 
earths— 

Parsimony, Law of: Name ^ivcn to yanoua 
statements of a general regulative principle aO 
economy of thought, or effort, in the use^ of 
means to attain a purposes like that of William 
of Ockham (died about 1349), called Ockham’s 
razor; Entia sunt mtdiipUcanda praeter 

necessttatcm. It is interpreted in the sense that 
the least possible number of assumptions are to 
be made in the attempt to explain ascertained 
facta. It has been supposed that the same prin¬ 
ciple of simplicity prevails in the physical cos¬ 
mos, since apparently nature employs the fewest 
possible means effectively to attain the ends 
Vihich arc intended.— 

Particular: (Lat. parsy a part) A member of 
a class as opposed to the property which de¬ 
fines the class; an individual as opposed to a 
universal,— A.C*B, 

Particular proposition: In traditional logic, 
propositions -d, E (excepting singular forms, ac¬ 
cording to some) were called umversal and /, O, 

. paritcular. See EogtCy forfnaly § 4- A,C, 
Particulate: An adjective which means, having 
the form of minute particles, or assuming 
a form. Also a verb now almost obsolete which 
signified, to divide into parts mentally, or to 
separate into really existing particles. Formerly 
it also meant, to particularize.— 

Parva Naturalia: The name traditionally given 
to a series of short treatises by Aristotle on psy¬ 
chological and biological topics, viz, De Sensu 
ei Ssmsii^slij Ademorta Rewsnssc^ntiuy jDtf 
SafnnOy Dff Somntis, J^ivinatione per Sof»- 
niumf De et Brrvitate Vitae, De Vita 

et Morte, De Respiratione ,— 

Pascal, Blaise: (1623-1662) French philospphcr, 
mathematician and scientist. He conducted scien¬ 
tific researches including experiments^ on ^ at¬ 
mospheric pressure and invented an ingenious 
calculating machine. He turned from preoccupa¬ 
tion with the scientific to the study of man and 
his spiritual problems and found faith as 
sounder guide than reason. At this stage of his 
thought, theology becomes central- These 
thoughts are developed in his Rrovineial Det~ 
ters and in his posthumously published master¬ 
pieces of style, the Pensies^ — Is,EmD- 
Passive Hmpiricism: The doctrine that knowl¬ 
edge comes by way of experience with the em¬ 
phasis upon the negative character of the mind. 
The mind can act only upon the stimulus of 
contact with the world outside itself. John 
Locke furnishes an example of this view. See 
Tabula rasa. — V*F. 

Past: That part of time, continuously growing, 
which includes all the events which have already 
happened. Their relationship with other past 
events is generally regarded as fixed.— R.B.W. 
Past«Time: All the extent of time preceding a 
given event or experience; the term is occasion¬ 
ally confined to that extent of preceding time 
which is relevant to a given event or experience. 
Obviously enough, past-time is not a permanent 
condition unrelated to the succession of events; 
anything that is past has been present and also 


future before it became present. The ontologlcaf 
status of the past is uncertain, insofar as it has 
no existence at the moment when it is called 
past yet cannot be designated as unconditionally 
non-existent in the sense applicable to fiction or 
untruth.— R.B.W* 

Patanjali: The author of the Yogasutras (q-v.), 
not identical with the famous Hindu grammarian 
by the same name.— 

Patripassianism : (Lat. pater, father, patior, suf¬ 
fer) The teaching that God suffers. In Christian 
thought this view was held by Sabellius (fi. first 
half of third century) in connection with the 
sufferings of Jesus conceived to be God mani¬ 
fested.— V.F. 

Patristic Philosophy: The advent of Christian 
revelation introduced a profound change in the 
history of philosophy. New facts about God, 
the world and man were juxtaposed to the con¬ 
clusions of pagan philosophy, while reason was 
at once presented with the problem of reconcil¬ 
ing these facts with the pagan position and the 
task of constructing them into a new science 
called theology. 

In general, patristic philosophy is differenti¬ 
ated from medieval and modern philosophies in 
that it failed to distinguish adequately between 
the conclusions of reason and the facts of revela¬ 
tion. Philosophy, theology and the truths of 
religion made one amorphous body of truth. 
However, three stages mark the development of 
patristic thought. ^(1) Frofn daton of Christian 
Era to 200: The Fathers of this period, most 
of them converts from paganism, proclaimed 
the Christian religion as ‘‘the true philosophy.” 
Their works were mostly apologetic in nature, 
directed either against pagan prejudices and 
misconceptions or the religious speculations of 
Gnosticism. (2) From 200 to circa 450: With 
the catechetic school of Alexandria and in par¬ 
ticular with Clement and Origen, the work of 
reconciliation between Hellenistic philosophy 
and the Christian religion formally begins. This 
period is characterized by the formulation of 
Christian truths in the terminology and frame¬ 
work of Greek thought. It ends with the gigan¬ 
tic synthesis of Augustine (354-430), whose 
fusion of Neo-Platonic thought and Christian 
truth molded society and furnished the tradition, 
culture and mental background for Christian 
Europe up to the end of the 14th century. (3) 
From 450 to the 8/h century: Durtn^ this 
period there is a general decline until the Car- 
lovingian renaissance. Great names arc not 
lacking, such as those of Pseudo-Denis the 
Areopagite, John Damascene, Boethius and Isi¬ 
dore of Seville, however, the originality and 
spiritual elevation of an Augustine are not to 
be found. The period is generally characterized 
by the elaboration and systematiuatson of truths 
already formutarized. Platonic and Neo-Platonic 
influences predominate:, though Aristotle’s lo^c 
holds an honored place throughout this pre- 
Scholastic era. Cf. Mlgne’s Patrolo^ae Daiinaem 

—H.Gu. 

Patterns of learning: Reaction modes, physio¬ 
logical habit sarstems.— 
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PeanOy Grasappe, 185S-1932, Italian mathemati¬ 
cian. Professor of mathematics at the University 
of Turin, 1890-1932. His work in mathematical 
lo^f-ic marks a transition stag'e between the old 
al^bra of lo^tc and the newer methods. It is 
inferior to Freg-e’s by present standards of rigor, 
but nevertheless contains important advances, 
among which may be mentioned the distinction 
between class inclusion ( ^) and class member¬ 
ship (c)—^which had previously been confused- 

and the introduction of a notation for formation 
of a class by ab^tracHott' (q. v.). His logical 
notations are more convenient than Frege’s, and 
many of them are still in common use. 

Peano’s £r8t publication on mathematical logic 
was the introduction to his Calcolo Geofnetrico^ 
1888. His postulates for arithmetic (see arith^ 
founddztio^s of) appeared in his ArilJk^ 
tr^lices Principia (1889) and in revised form in 
Sfd concetto tU turnero (K1 vista di Matematica, 
vol. 1 (1891)), and were repeated in successive 
volumes (more properly, editions) of his Formu^ 
Uare de MathSmotiques (1894-1908). The last- 
named work, written wi^ the aid of collabora¬ 
tors, was intended to provide a reduction of all 
mathematics to symbolic notation, and often the 
encyclopedic aspect was stressed as much as, or 
more than, that of logical analysis. 

Peano is known also for other contributions 
to mathematics, including the discovexy of the 
area-filling curve which bears his name, and for 
his advocacy of Latimo flesdt is# as an inter¬ 
national language. A. C. 

P. E. B. Tourdaxn, Gtuswppo pMno, The Quar¬ 
terly Touroai of Pure and Applied Mathematics, 
vol, 43 (1912), pp. 270-314. Giuieppo^ Porno, 

supplement to Scbola et Vi^, Milan. 1928. U. 
Carana, Vifa et opera de Giuseppe Peano, Schola 
et Vita, vol. 7 (1932). pp. 117-148. E- Stamm, 

/ '6uef Peano, 'Wiadoznom Matematyczne. vol. 3o 
1933). pp- l-3d- U. Cassina, Uopera screntifica 
di Giuseppe Peano, Rendxcooti del Semfnario 
Matematico c Fisico di Milano, vol. 7 (1933), 
pp. 323-389. U. Cassina, U oeuvre philosopbique 
de <?. Peano, lElevue de Mtephysique et de Morale, 
vol. 40 (1933). pp. 481-491. 

Peiroe, Oharles Sanders: American Philosopher. 
Bom in Cambridge, Mass, on September lOth, 
1839. Harvard M.A. in 1862 and Sc. B. in 
1863. Except for a brief career as lecturer in 
philosophy at Harvard, 1864-65 and 1869-70, 
and in logic at Johns Hopkins, 1879-84, he 
did no formal teaching. Longest tenure was 
with the United States Coast and Geodetic Sur¬ 
vey for thirty years beginning in 1861. Died at 
Milford, Pa. in 191'4. He had completed 
only one worhy The Grand Logic, published 
posthumously Papers), Edited Studies in 

Logic (1883). Ho volumes published during his 
lifetime but author of many lectures, essays and 
reviews in periodicals, particularly In the Popular 
Science Monthly, 1877-78, and in The Monist, 
1891-93, some of which have been reprinted in 
Chance, Love and Logic (1923), edited 
Morris R. Cohen, and, together with the best 
of his other work both published and unpub¬ 
lished, in Collected Papers of Charles Sanders 
Peirce (1931-35), edited by Charles Hartshome 
and Paul Weiss. He was most influenced by 
fCanty who had, he thought, raised all the rele¬ 


vant philosophical problems but from whom he 
dififered on almost every solution. He was ex¬ 
cited by Darwin, whose doctrine of evolution 
coincided with his own thought, and disciplined 
by laboratory experience in the physical sciences 
which inspired his aearch for rigor and demon¬ 
stration throughout his work. Felt himself deep¬ 
ly opposed to Descartes, whom he accused of 
being responsible for the modern form of the 
nominalistic error. Favorably inclined toward 
Duns Scotus, from whom he derived his realism. 
Philosophy is a sub-class of the science of dis¬ 
covery, in turn a branch of theoretical science. 
The function of philosophy is to explain and 
hence show unity in the variety of the universe. 
All philosophy takes its start in logic, or the 
relations of signs to their objects, and phenom¬ 
enology, or the brute experience of the objective 
actual world. The conclusions from these two 
studies meet in the three basic metaphysical cate¬ 
gories: quality, reaction, and representation- 
Quality is firstness or spontaneity; reaction is 
secondneSB or actuality; and representation is 
thirdness or possibility. Realism (q.v.) is 
explicit in the distinction of the modes of being; 
actuality as the field of reactions; possibility as 
the field of quali^ (or values) and representa¬ 
tion (or relations). He was much concerned to 
establish the realism of scientific method: that 
the postulates, implications and conclusions of 
science are the results of inquliy yet presup¬ 
posed by It. He was responsible for pragmatism 
as a method of philosophy; that the sum of 
the practical consequences which result by neces¬ 
sity from the truth of an intellectual conception 
constitutes the entire meaning of that concep¬ 
tion. Author of the ethical principle that the 
limited duration of all finite things logically 
demands the Identification of one’s interests with 
those of an unlimited community of persons and 
things. In his cosmology the flux of actuality 
left to itself develops those systematic character¬ 
istics which are usually associated with the realm 
of possibility. There is a logical continuity^ to 
chance events which through indefinite repetition 
beget order, as illustrated in the tendency of all 
things to acquire habits- The desire of all things 
to come together In this certain order "renders 
love a kind of evolutionary force. Exerted a 
strong influence both on the American prag¬ 
matist, William James (1842-1910), the instru¬ 
mentalist, John Dewey (18S9-), as well as on 
the idealist, Josiah Royce (18^^-1916), and 
many others.— JJC,Fm 

Peirce’s law: The theorem of the propositional 
calculus, 

lip ^ ^ Pi ^ P~ -f- p- 

Felafiianism: The teaching of Pelaglus of Britain 
who was active during the first quarter of the 
fifth century in Rome, North Africa, and Pales¬ 
tine. He denied original sin and ^e necessity 
of baptism in order to be freed from it. Death 
was not a punishment for sin, and men can be 
saved without the aid of divine grace. By jus¬ 
tification men are purged of their sins through 
faith alone. Pclagius was* notably influenced by 
Stoic doctrines. He and his followers refused to 
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sdbmit to the decisions of the Church, which 
repeatedly condemned their tenets, larg^ely owing 
to the efiloits of Augustine-— 

Perception: (Lat- perceptio, from percipere, 

to perceive) (a) con£efnpcrary psychology 

and epssSeinologyi Perception is the apprehen¬ 
sion of ordinary sense-objects, such as trees, 
houses, chairs, etc., on the occasion of sensory 
stimulation. Perception is distinguished, on the 
one hand, from sensation (the apprehension of 
isolated sense qualities) and on the other hand, 
fiom higher ideational processes of imagination, 
remembrance, conception and reasoning. 'Fhe 
percept or vehicle of perception consists of ac¬ 
tually given sense qualities supplemented by 
imagindtively supplied qualities which on the 
basis of earlier experience are ascribed to the 
perceived object. 

(b) In eaHy modem philosophy^ perception 
^ was used in a much wider sense than (a). Xhus, 
for Bacon, perception designated the mind’s sub¬ 
jection to external influence and its adaptive re¬ 
action to such influence. (Z?s AugtncnHs, IV, 3.) 
Descartes and Spinoza designated by perception 
intellectual rather than sensuous apprehension 
(see Descartes, Principles^ I, 32 and Spinoza’s 
Eshtcs^ II, prop. 40 schol. 2) and Leibniz under¬ 
stood by perceptions the internal state of one 
monad vihereby it takes cognizance of other 
monads. Adonadology, § 21, — L,W, 

Perception, non-sensory: As the opposite of 
imagining, it lacks the sensoiy content. Space 
and time have this characteristic as experienced 
by man. (Montague.)— HJfi* 

Perception, pure: le a form of action rather 
than a form of cognition. Involve, an actual 
presence of external objects to the sense or¬ 
gans , is the reflection of the body’s virtual or 
possible action upon these objects, or of the 
object’s possible action upon the body. The 
consciousness of perception is a measure of its 
indetermination. (Bergson.)— H.II. 

Percepts; The abbreviation for perceptual data. 
Perfectibility: The optimistic belief in the abil¬ 
ity of man to attain an eventual complete 
realization of his moral possibilities. Opposed 
t-f the various philosophies and theologies of 
moral,pessimism (e.g., the sinfulness and moral 
impotence of man, original sin, in Augustinian- 
ism, Lutheranism, Barthianism, et al.).— V.F. 

See Candorett, Enlig&tmmvnt. 
Perfectionism: The ethical theory that perfec¬ 
tion, our own or that of others or both, is the 
end at which we ought to aim, where perfec¬ 
tion involves virtue chiefly and sometimes also 
the cultivation of one’s talents or endowments. 

Peripatetics; See ArisJtoulianfsm, 

Penpe^; (Or. peripeteia) A sudden reversal of 
condition or fortunes; considered by Aristotle 
as an essential element in the plot of a tragedy. 

Barton: (1876-) Professor of Phil 
losephy at Harvard University. He was one of 
the founders of the new realist movement. His 
classic biography of' William James won the 


Pulitzer Prize for 1936. During the flrst World 
War he served as a major with the War De¬ 
partment Committee on Bducatlon and Special 
Training and this service has evidenced itself in 
his fervent advocacy of a militant democracy. 
Among his works are; Present Philosophical 
Pendencies I Philosophy of the Recent Past; 
General Theory of Value^ 1926; Thought and 
Charter of Wnt, James^ 2 vols., 1935$ Shall 
Not Perish From the Earthy 1941. See Neo- 
Realtsm, — L.E,JO, 

Perseity; (Lat. per se) The condition of being 
per se^ by itself, that Is being such as It is from 
its very nature. Perseity must not be confused 
with aseity. The former implies Independence 
of a subject In which to Inhere, whereas the 
latter demands a still higher degree of Inde¬ 
pendence of any eflicient or producing agency 
whatsoever, it is predicated of God alone. 
Thomas Aquinas held: Quod est per se, semper 
est prius eo quod est per aliud^ That which 
exists per se is always a substance. This mode 
of existence is distinguished from that which is 
per accident, that is something which is not 
essential, but only belongs to a subject more or 
less fortuitously. A thing is per se owing to its 
internal constitution, or essence, but that which 
is per accidens is due rather to external or non- 
essential reasons. Thomas Aquinas taught that 
that which is per acetdens^ non potest esse semper 
et tn omnthus^ whereas that which belongs to 
something per se^ de necessitate et semper et 
inseparabiltter et inest. Duns Scotus held that 
per se esse may be understood in the sense of 
being incommunicable, incommuniLohtliter esse, 
or per se subsisiere, subsisting by itself, not by 
another. In human acts that which is directly 
intended Is per se, while that which is per ac~ 
cidens is praeter intentionem. Rational beings 
tend toward the good, or that which is regarded 
as good. If the good is intended for itself it is 
bonufft per se, otherwise it is a bonum per ac^ 
cidens or secundum quid, that is relatively good. 

— J,J,R, 

Persian Philosophy; Persia was a vast empire 
before the time of Alexander the Great, embrac¬ 
ing not only most of the oiicntal tribes of 
Western Asia but also the Gieeks of Asia 
Minor, the Jews and the Egyptians. If we con¬ 
centrate on the central section of Persia, three 
philosophic periods may be distinguished; (1) 
Zoroastrianism (Including Mithraism and Ma- 
gianism), (2) Manichaeanism, and (3) medieval 
Persian thought. Zarathustra (Gr. Zoroaster) 
lived before 600 B.C. and wiote the Awsta, 
apparently in. the Zend language. It is primarily 
religious, but the teaching that there are two 
ultimate principles of reality, Ormaxd, the God 
of Light and Goodness, and Ahriman, God of 
Evil and Darkness^ is of philosophic importance. 
They are eternally flghting. Mitra is the inter¬ 
mediary between Ormazd and man. In the third 
century A.D., Mani of Ecbatana (in Media) 
combined this dualism of eternal principles with 
some of the doctrines of Christianity. His seven 
books are now known only through second-hand 
reports of Mohammedan (Abu Faradj Ibn Ishaq, 
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lOfch c., and Sharastani, 12th c.) and Ch istian 
(St. lEphrem, 4th c., and Bar-KLhoni, 7ti. c.) 
writers. St. Augustine of Hippo (354-430 A.D.) 
has left setieral works criticizing* Manichaeism, 
which he knew at first-hand. From the ninth 
century onward, many of the ^eat Arabic phi¬ 
losophers are of Persian origin. Mention might 
be made of the epicureanism of the Rubaiyat of 
the Persian poet, Omar Kayyam, and the re¬ 
markable metaphysical system of Avicenna, i.e. 
Ibn Sina (11th e.), who was born in Persia. 

— 

Persistence: The condition of enduring in time, 
with or without change.— R,B*W, 

Person: (in Max Scheler) The concrete unity of 
acts- Individual person, and total person, with 
the former not occupying a preferential position. 

— 

In scholasticism: The classic definition is 
given by Boethius: person is an individual sub¬ 
stance of rational nature. As individual it is 
material, since matter supplies the principle of 
individuation. The soul is not person, only the 
composite is. Man alone is among the material 
beings person, he alone having a rational nature. 
He is the highest of the material beings, en¬ 
dowed with particular dignity and rights.—JZ.^. 
Personal Equation; (a) Discrepant between the 
chronological measurements of different scientific 
observers due to their differing reaction times. 
The error was first discovered in astronomical 
measurements but is a recognized source of error 
in all scientific measurements. 

(b) The term has been extended to include 
all observational error due to the intrusion of 
^iosyncrasies of individual observers.— LJV, 
personal Idealism: The affirmation of reality in 
the person and the personal nature of the 
World-Ground. Synonymous with Absolutistic 
Personalism.— R.TJP, 

Personal Identity: (Lat. persona) Personal 
identity Is individual identity as possessed fay 
a person or self. Any individual, whether an 
inanimate thing, a living organism or a con¬ 
scious self, is identical in so far as It preserves 
from moment to moment a similarity of struc¬ 
ture. Personality identity involves in addition 
the conscious recognition of sameness.—£r.W. 
Personalism: (I«at. persona, actor’s mask) A 
modern term applied to any philosophy which 
considers personality the supremb value and the 
key to the meaning of reality. 

Typical or original Personalism was theistic, 
the term being first used in America (1863) by 
Bronson Alcott for *^the doctrine that the ulti¬ 
mate reality of the world Is a Divine Person 
who sustains the universe by a continuous act of 
creative (Odell Shepard: Pedlaf^s Prog- 

p. 494.) 

Theistic Personalism was given systematic 
form in America by Borden Parker Bowne 
(1847-1910) for whom it implied: 

Metaphysically^ the personal nature of the 
World Ground, 

Bpisiemolosscally^ a knowledge validated by 
the common source of thought and thing in 


the World Ground and mediated through per¬ 
sonality, 

Legically^ the pragmatic assumption that life 
is superior to logical forms 

Ethically^ that values are real and based in 
the Cosmic Hatuie. 

While the term Personalism is modem It 
stands for an old way of thinking which grows 
out of the attempt to interpret the self as a 
part of phenomenological experience. Person- 
alistic elements found expression in Heraclitus* 
(536-4*70 B.C.) statement: "Man’s own char¬ 
acter is his daemon** (Fr. 119), and in his as¬ 
sertion of the Logos as an enduring principle of 
permanence in a world of change. These ele¬ 
ments are traceable likewise in the cosmogony 
of Anaxagoras (500-4*30 B-C.), who gave phi¬ 
losophy an anthropocentric trend by affirming 
that mind ‘‘regulated all things, what th^ were 
to be, what they were and what they are**i the 
force which arranges and guides (Fr. 12). 
Protagoras (cir. 480-410 B.C.) emphasized the 
personalistic character of knowledge in the 
famous dictum: "Man is the measure of all 
things.*’ 

The doctrine of the person reached its high 
point in Greek philosophy in Socrates (469-399 
B.C.) who recognized the soul or self as the 
center from which sprang all man’s actions. 

Plato (427-347 B.C.) recognized the person 
in his doctrine of the soul, but turned the direc¬ 
tion of thought toward dominance by the ab¬ 
stract Idea. 

Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) made his contribu¬ 
tion by insisting ihat only the concrete and 
individual could be real. 

St. Augustine (354-430 A.D.) asserted that 
thought, and therefore the thinker, was the most 
certain of all things. 

To BoSthius (475-525) it was given to fur¬ 
nish the philosophy and definition of the person 
that held for the Middle Ages: "A person is 
the individual substance of a rational nature.” 

The importance of the person in Scholastic 
thought insured the personalistic concepts until 
th^ found expression in the work of Thomas 
Aquinas (1225-1274). 

The renewal of philosophy signalized fay Des¬ 
cartes introduced a long line of personalistic 
thinkers in France who under various classifica¬ 
tions offered the main opposition to naturalism, 
materialism and positivism. Among these were 
Geulincx (1625-1669), Occasionalism $ Male- 
branche (1638-1715), Activism^ de Lignac 
(1710-1769), Theistic Personalism $ de Biran 
(1766-1824), Philosophy of Effort; Cournot 
(1801-1877), Probabilism, Vitaliams Ravaisson 
(1813-1900), Spiritual Realism; Renouvier 
(1815-1903), I^eo-criticism, Personalisms Lache- 
lier (1832-1918), Spiritual Realisms Boutroux 
(1845-1921), Philosophy of Discontinuity; Berg¬ 
son (1859-1941), Philosophy of Change, In¬ 
tuition! sm. 

In Germany the first use of the word person¬ 
alism seems to have been Schleiermacher 
(1768-1834) and later by Hans Drqyer, Tro- 
eltscfa, and Rudolf Otto* Among Geixnan Per- 
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sonalists would be included G- H- Leibniz 
(164-6-1716), Monadismj R. H. Lotzc (1817- 
IBSl), Teleological Personalisms Rudolf Eucken 
(1846-1926), Theistic Personalism, Vitalism 5 
Maa Scheler (1874-1928), Phenomenological 
Personalisms 'William Stem (1871-1939), Criti¬ 
cal Personalism, Pantheistic Personalism. 

In England many Theistic Pcrsonallsts have 
appeared since Bishop Berkeley (1710-1796), 
Subjectivism, Subjective Idealism; including A- 
C. Frazer (1819-1914); T. H. Green (1836- 
1882); Edward Caird (1835-1908); James 
Ward (1843-1925), Singularism; A- J. Balfour 
(1848-1930); J. Cook Wilson (1849-1915)5 
W. R. Sorl^ (1855-1935). Also English were 
H. W. Carr (1857-1931), Monadistic Person¬ 
alism; F. C. S- Schiller (1864-1937), Human¬ 
ism, Personalism; J. M. £. McTaggart (1866- 
1925, Atheistic Personalism. 

In America we have among Theistic Person- 
alists in addition to Bowne, G. T. Ladd (1842- 
1921); J. W- Buckham ’(1864-); Mary Whiton 
Calkins (1863-1930), Personal Idealism, Abso- 
lutistic Personalism 5 G. A. Wilson (1864-1941); 

H. A. Youtz (1867-); R. T. Flewelling 
(1871-), Personal Realisms A- C. Knudson 
(1873-); E. S. Brightmsn (1884-), “The 
Given**- Though probably rejecting the term 
personalism, a view of American Personalism 
would be incomplete without mention of W. T- 
Harris (1835-1909); C- W, Howison (1834- 
1916); Josiah Royce (1855-1916)5 G. T. W. 
Patrick (1857-)$ J. E. Boodin (1869-); J- A. 
Leighton (l870-)5 W. E- Hocking (1873-); 

J* B. Pratt (1875-), Personal Realism. Among 
contemporary Pcrsonallsts abroad mention should 
be made of Ph. Kohnstamm, Holland, Critical 
Personalism; N. Loaski (1870-), Prague, Or- 
ganismic Personalism; N. Berdyaev (1874-), 
Paris; Maurice Blondel (1861-1939), Paris, Ac¬ 
tivism; Ch.Baudouin (1893-); Geneva, Radelescu- 
Motru, Bucharest. In France also should be 
noted the leader of the Personalistic movement 
which might be denominated Political Person¬ 
alism, E. Mounier.— 

Pemnalism, Ctitical: The term used by Wil¬ 
liam Stern to de£ne his concept of person as 
applied to the organic whole of existence. See 
Paniheisiic Personalism^ Mono^Persenalism* 

—R.r.F. 

PerBonalistics : Term used by William Stern in 
psychology to indicate a study of the facts that 
are true of man as a meaningful living whole— 
a fundamental science of the human person. 
The Personalist^ XVHI, p. 50.—R.T.F. 
personality; The totalii^ of mental traits char¬ 
acterizing an individual personality or self. See 
Self, — L.W, 

PeraoAal Realism: That type of Personalism 
which emphasizes the metaphysical nature of 
personality, its continuous activily in natural 
phenomena, and its unanalyzable or realistic 
character as experienced fact, the ultimate real, 
the object of immediate knowledge.— R,T^F, 
Perspective; (Lat. perspectus, pp. of persptcio, 
to look through) The determination of inclu- 
sivenesB of what can be actual for any organiza- 
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tion. The point of view of an individual on 
the rest of existence, (a) In epistemology; the 
perspective predicament, l^e limited though real 
viewpoint of the individual; the plight of being 
confined to the experience of only part of 
actuality, (b) In psychology: the perception of 
relative distance by means of the apparent 
differences in the size of objects. 

In aesthetics: The sense of depth and dis¬ 
tance in painting as in poetry. Term used also 
for time elapsed-—J'-AT-F- 
Pessimism: (Lat. pessimusj the worst) The atti¬ 
tude gained by reflection on life, man, and the 
world (psychiatrically explained as due to neu¬ 
rotic or other physiological conditions, economi¬ 
cally to over-population, mechanization, rampant 
utilitarianism; religiously to lack of faith; etc.) 
which makes a person gloomy, despondent, mag¬ 
nifying evil and sorrow, or holding the world 
in contempt. Rationalizations of this attitude 
have been attempted before Schopenhauer (as in 
Hesiod, Job, among the Hindus, in Byron, 
Giacomo Leopardi, Heine, Musset, and others), 
but never with such vigor, consistency* and 
acumen, so that since his Welt als Wille und 
VoTstellung we speak of a 19th century philo¬ 
sophic literature of pessimism which considers 
this world the worst possible, holds man to be 
born to sorrow, and thinks it best if neither 
existed. Buddhism (?.v.) blames the universal 
existence of pain, sorrow, and death; Schopen¬ 
hauer the blind, impetuous will as the very stuff 
life and the world are made of; E. v. Hart¬ 
mann the alogical or irrational side of the all- 
powerful subconscious; Oswald Spengler the Oc¬ 
cidental tendency toward civilization and hence 
the impossibility of extricating ourselves from 
decay as the natural terminus of all organic 
existence. All pessimists, however, suggest com¬ 
pensations or remedies; thus. Buddhism looks 
hopefully to nirvana (^.v.), Schopenhauer to the 
Idea, V. Hartmann to the rational, Spengler to 
a rebirth through culture. See Optimism, 

—K,P,L. 

Petites Perceptions: (Fr. little perceptions) 
Term by which Leibniz designates confused and 
unconscious perceptions. ’(Cf- The Monadologyj 
Sects. 21, 23.) The Leibnizian theory of petites 
perceptions anticipates the modern theory of 
unconscious mind. See Unconscious Mind, 

— L,W, 

Petitio principii, or hedging the ^estion^ is a 
fallacy involving the assumption as premisses of 
one or more propositions which are identical 
with (or in a simple fashion equivalent Co) the 
conclusion to be proved, or which would require 
the conclusion for their proof, or which are 
stronger than the conclusion and contain it as a 
particular case or otherwise as an immediate 
consequence. There is a fallacy, however, only 
if the premisses assumed (without proof) are 
illegitimate for some other reason than merely 
their relation to the conclusion—e.g-, if they 
are not among the avowed presuppositions of 
the argument, or if they are not admitted by an 
opponent in a dispute. A, C. 

Phala; (Skr.) *‘Fruit**, result, effect.—^JC-F.L. 
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Phantasm: (Gr. phantasma, appearance) Term 
used by Hobbes to designate an ima^e or repre¬ 
sentation directly ^iven to the percipient. See 
Elemettts of Philosophy Concemiisg Body, Part 
IV, ch. XXV.— LJW. 

Phantasy : (in Scholasticism) The internal sense 
perceptive of objects, even of absent objects, 
previously perceived by the external sense. The 
phanUtstn is the species of the object perceived 
by an internal sense and retained in the phan¬ 
tasy.—H'.G. 

Pharisaism : The most characteristic type of 
Palestinian Judaism at the time of Christ. This 
group is be thought of as the remnant of 
the traditional culture of the ancient Hebrews. 
Scorched by the memoty of the long struggle 
between their fathers’ and other cultures whitdi 
resulted in the unhappy Captivity, these de¬ 
scendants took on a more militant nationalism 
and a more rigid loyalty to traditional customs, 
teaching their children in schools of their own 
(the Synagogue) the religion of the ancient 
sacred covenant. Since« their ways separated 
sharply from their brethren in the dispersion 
and from the less nationalistic minded at home 
they acquired the party name (from the second 
century B-C.) “Pharisees.” Their leaders were 
devout students of the written and oral tradi¬ 
tions which they regarded as the Divine Will 
(Torah). To^this tradition they added detailed 
codes of rigorous religious living. Popular 
among the masses they were comparatively few 
in number although powerful in influence. 
Pharisaism was a book-centered religion, strong¬ 
ly monotheistic, intensely legalistic, teaching a 
national and social gospel of redemption by an 
expectant supernatural visitation. The term 
“Pharisaic” unfortunately has acquired a sinister 
meaning, probably due to certain N.T, state¬ 
ments linking Pharisees with hypocrites. R. T. 
Herford in his PharissUsfn. (1912) and The 
Phsirssees (1^2+) has shown that this religious 
party was preeminently spiritually minded even 
though legalistic and not sufficiently understood 
by Christian traditionalists.—F.F. 

Phase: (chemical, physical) A term referring to 
a hotnozeneous composition of matter, either 
solid, liquid, or gaseous. All three phases of a 
single substance may co-exist,—TVJfcf JW. 

Phase Rule; (chemical, physical) A relationship 
between the number of components (C), phases 
(P), and degrees of freedom (F) (variability) 
of a heterogeneous system with respect to pres- 
•^re and temperature and similar intensive vari¬ 
ables when in equilibrium: P F — C* + 2. 
Discovered by J. W. Gibbs (1839-1903). 

— WM.M, 

Phenomena i See Appearm^es, 

Phenomenalism: (Gr- phainomenon, from 

phainesthai, to appear) Theory that knowledge 
is limited to phenomena including (a) physical 
phenomena or the totality of objects of actual 
and possible perception and (b) mental phenom¬ 
ena, the totality of objects of introspection. 
Phenomenalism assumes two forms according as 
it: (a) denies a reality behind the phenomena 


(Renouvier, Shadworth, Hodgson), or (b) ex¬ 
pressly affirms the reality of things-in-themselves 
but denies their knowability. (Kant, Comte, 
Spencer.) See Hume^ — L,W» 

Phenomenal World; The world of appearance as 
opposed to the world as-it-is-in-itsclf. The only 
^ orld we know, said Kant, is the world-we- 
know, (appearance). The real world is beyond 
our knowledge.—F.F. 

Phenomenological Personalism : Applied to 
the system of Max Scheler.—^JR.F.F. 

Phenomenology: Since the middle of the 

Bighteenth Century, ^^Phh-nOTnenologie^* like its 
English equivalent, has been a name for several 
disciplines, an expression for various concepts. 
Lambert, in his Neue Organon (1764), attached 
the name ^^Phanomenologie^* to the theory of 
the appearances fundamental to all empirical 
kno-^ledge. Kant adopted the word to express 
a similar though more restricted sense in his 
Meiaphysische Anfangsgrunde der Natureoissen- 
schafi (1786). On the other hand, in Hegel’s 
Phdnotnenologie des Geistes (1807) the same 
word expresses a radically different concept. A 
precise counterpart of Hegel’s title was employed 
by Hamilton to express yet another meaning. In 
“The Divisions of Philosophy” (^Lectures on 
Metaphysics, 1853), after stating that “Philoso¬ 
phy properly so called” is ^^conversant about 
Mind,” he went on to say: “If we consider the 
mind merely with the view of observing and 
generalizing the various phaenomena it reveals, 

• . . we have ... one department of mental 
science $ and this we may call the Phaenotnenol- 
ogy of MindJ* Similarly Moritz Lazarus, in his 
Leben der Seale (1856-57), distinguished Pha^ 
nomcnologie from Psychologies The former de¬ 
scribes the phenomena of mental life; the latter 
seeks their causal explanation. 

Edmund Husserl (1859-1938) was the first to 
apply the name ^^Phanomenologie** to a whole 
philosophy. His usage, moreover, has largely 
determined the senses commonly attached to 
it and cognate words in the Twentieth Century. 
In his Logische JJntersuchungen (1900-01), 
Husserl gave the name to such investigations 
and theories as make up most of that work and 
of the only published volume of his Philosophte 
der Arithfnetik (1891). This established what 
was to remain the primary denotation of the 
term in all hia later writings. On the other 
hand—^wing to changes in his concept of hU 
unchanging theme—the explicit connotation of 
the term, as used hy him, underwent develop¬ 
ment and differentiation. 

In the first edition of the Logische Unier- 
suchungen, phenomenology was defined (much 
as it had been by Hamilton and Lazarus) as 
descriptive analysis of subjective processes Fr- 
lebnisse. Thus its theme was unqualifiedly identi¬ 
fied with what was commonly taken to be the 
central theme of psychology, the two disciplines 
were said to differ only in that psychology seta 
up causal or genetic laws to explain what phe¬ 
nomenology merely describes. Phenomenology 
was called “pure” so far as the phenomenologist 
distinguishes the subjective from the objective 
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ways of beinf. consLlout, ut the -ante nr uiJ^ei 
matteis. TJ us, altirough pure phen* iienolmiy 
and pure Ing-ic aie mutually hidcpcntlent dir- 
ciplines with separate theme*', phennnienoln^,. ic il 
atialypis is indisrensitile ti> iht* i.iitlc«il j’ 1*^11 lica- 
tion ot lo^ic. Jn like manner, I1us->cm1 m lin- 
taliLCvi, it is necessaiy to the critirisni nt utliei 
alleg-ed kriMV ledge, while, hi another w »>, its 
descriptions arc prercvjuisite to cJvplanntozy psy¬ 
chology. Hove^e^, when Husserl wrote the 
Li\^sische XJn^tfi’'uc/nin^^its^ he did not j'ct con¬ 
ceive phenomenological analysis as a method for 
dealing with metaphysical problems. 

The most radical changes in this concept of 
phenomenology and its relations to other dis¬ 
ciplines had taken place before Husserl wrote 
hie Ideen ritzer rehzen PAano^cfi^olo’gie ufid 
phdnotnennlogischcn Philosophies of which the 
only published volume, “General Introduction 
to Pure Phenomenology,’* appeared in 1913. 
They resulted from a development having two 
main aspects. 

1. Phenomenological analyses, partly sum¬ 
marized In the LfOgische Uniersuchungerz^ had 
led Husserl to the view that material (generic 
and specific) as well as logically formal uni- 
versals or essences are themselves observ3ble> 
though non-individual, objects. Further analyses 
showed that awareness of an essence as itself 
presented might be based on either a clear ex¬ 
periencing or a clear phantasylng (fictive experi¬ 
encing) of an example. In either case, the evi¬ 
dence of the essence or cldos involves evidence 
of some example as Ideally possible but not as 
actual. Consequently, a science like pure logic, 
w^hose theme includes nothing but essences and 
essential possibilities,—In Husserl’s later termi¬ 
nology, an eidetic science—involves no asser¬ 
tion of actual existence. Husserl used these 
views to redefine phenomenology itself. The 
latter was now conceived explicitly as the eidetic 
science of the material essences exemplified in 
subjective processes, qua pure possibilities, and 
was accordingly .^aid to be pure also in the way 
pure logic is pure. A large proportion of the 
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, iM'sse*! c*i*ned the nr‘ue 
fo- what he saw as the fundamental 
ch:ir.ict#*r of subjective procesLCa. The refiecEively 
experiencable part of one’s st. am c^f consclous- 
neps is, on the one hand, canscinusne^s cf sub¬ 
jective processes as immanent 1*^ the sc.-eam 
itself and. on trie other hand, conreiousness of 
ot'her objects as ti.inscending the stream. This 
character oi subjective procesfaej as consciousness 
ojfj ns pnjce*>''>.e‘4 in v, hich something is Intended, 
*s .i property th‘y have intrinsically, regardless 
of ’\liether wliat is intended in them exictc. 
SeviTiy intentinnallty as tne fuiinamentai attrib¬ 
ute of uubjective procorses, Husse:! held that 
phcnomenoln^Ji' must describe them not only 
with rci»pect to their immanent components but 
also lejpect to their intended objects, as, 

Intentlc ii In the languai*-e of his Idee^^ phe- 
Afanenologicnl des.rriplir)n must be '^noematic,” 
as well as ‘‘‘noetic” arJ “I'yletic.” 

Every conscious piucesh intends its objects as 
in a zv:th other some intended as pre- 

eenteii, others intended as to become presented 
if intended future consciousness takes a particu¬ 
lar course. In other words, consciousness Is 
always an intentional pi edelincating of processes 
in which objects will be intended, as the same 
or diflerent within an all-incliisivc objective 
context: tlie world, A pure phenomenology 
should therefore describe not only particular in¬ 
tended objects but also the Intended world, as 
intended—as part of the “noematic-objective” 
sense belonging to consciousness by virtue of 
the latter's intrinsic Intcntionality. To be sure, 
in such noematic-objective description the phe- 
notnenolegist must still disregai d the actual re¬ 
lations of the described subjective processes to 
other entities in the world. BuL^ Husserl con¬ 
tended, when one disregards everything except 
the intrinsic nature of subjective processes, one 
still enn see their intentinnnlity; therefore all 
the entities and relations from which one has 

abstracted can-and should-reappear as noe- 

matic-intentional objects, wnthin one’s isolated 
field. In particular, the disregarded status of 
the observed stream of consciousness Itself, its 
status as related to other entitles in the world, 
reappears—as a noematic-obj active sense which 
the observed consciousness intends. Moreover, as 
purely eidetic, phenomenology finds that the in¬ 
trinsic character of any actual consciousness, as 
Intending a world and itself as in that world, 
is an essentially necessary determination of any 
possible consciousness. 

Husserl noted, however, that even iivhen one’s 
analyses are thus pure, both abstractively and 
eidctically, one naturally takes it for granted 
that possible consciousness is possible in some 
(otherwise indefinite) possible world. That is 
to say, besides finding “the world” as part of 
the intentional objective sense posited in the 
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cjf bellev'n^ in a possible 'I'rcrid and apprehend- 
;njr 2ils consciousness as essentially pccsibis in 
that waric. If thi* attituae of self-restraint 
Cepcche>i is ccnsIstentZy maintained. cr_e can 
discriminate a status cf one's consc: a^snecs mere 
fundamental than its 2 ct-,ality cr its pcsslalllty 
/« a ’vorld and cne can. see that this essentia! 
■rt’crldliness of consciousness is a reflexive con¬ 
sequence of its more fi^noamenU’l character as 
conscicusneGs of a world. One can then see, 
furtnermore, that every intendable ooject !*• es¬ 
sentially. and me St ft-ndamentaily. n noamatlc- 
intent;DnaI co;ect Ca phentmenony and has its 
teing- and nature because ccncclousness-regard¬ 

less cf the letter's secondary status as !a the 

y or.d- Iz intrinsically' an ^'actual or pctentlai,'' 

intor.c..ng- «f that ooject, in s certain manner, as 
hailnj certain determinations. Such \\n.s Hus¬ 
serl’s contention- 

In the IdesT^ and in later werks, Husserl ap¬ 
plied the epithet '‘tr^mscendental” to conscious¬ 
ness as it is aside from its (\’alid and necessary) 
self-apperception as in a world. At the same 
time, he restricted the ..erm ^^psychlc” to sub¬ 
jectivity (personal subjects, their streams of con¬ 
sciousness, etc.) ir its status as worldly, animal, 
human subjectivity. The contrast between trans¬ 
cendental subjectivity and worldly bein^ is 
fundamental to HusserPs mature concept of pure 
phenomenology and to his concept of a universal 
phenomenological philosophy. In the Idem^ this 
pure phenomenology, defined as the eidetic 
science of transcendental subjectivity, was con¬ 
trasted with psychology, defined as the empirical 
science of actual subjectivity in the world- Two 
antitheses are involved, however: eidetic versus 
and transcendental versus psychic* 
Rightly, they yield a four-fold classification, 
which Husserl subsequently made explicit, in his 
fornziile unA Ira^ssmdemals L,ogih (1929), 
Nach^vort au ^neinen^ Jdeen- (1930), and Alidita- 
tions Cartesienrs-es (1931)* In these works, he 
spoke of psychology as including all knowledge 
of Vrorldly subjectivity while, within this science, 
he distinguished an empirical or matter-of-fact 
pure psychology and an eidetic pure psychology. 
The former is ^‘pure” only in the way phenom¬ 
enology, as e.vplicitly conceived in the first edi- 
transcendental subjects. As one can describe 
one’s actual psychic subjectivity, so one can de¬ 
scribe one’s actual tTanscendental subjectivity 
and thus produce an empirical transcendental 
phenomenology. Again, as in the case of the 
purely psychic, so in the case of the purely trans¬ 
cendental, an eidetic reduction enables one Co 


ticii cf the Z,a^izc*7e Y-^£e 7 Is pure: 

actual psychic su^jecii’ity I<* abstracted as its 
evr^uslve theros^ cajerts inte’:ded In the Investi¬ 
gates psychic pr-ce&ses are tekev only cs the 
latter's noer.catic-inter tional orZ-tets. Suc-t: an ab¬ 
stractive and seZf-reetrsunlng irtit'jde, Husserl 
-^elle’veO, is necesssrp', if ony ■■= to isolate the 
psychic in its purity anc \ ct p'v^sej'. e It in its 
f-11 intentionality. The instituting '^na main¬ 
taining of s..ch an attitude Is cjlieei “pzychologi- 
cai epoche”, I^s eirect on ihq objects of psychic 
consciousness is called ‘'ps..chologlcaZ reduction.” 
As empiricism, this p^re psychology describes the 
experienced typical structuies of psychic processes 
and of the typical noematic utjects belonging 
inseparably to the latter by vlitu-e of their in¬ 
trinsic intenticinaZity. I^e&c::?£lon cf tj'pIcaZ per- 
Sv.nalitles and cf their habitually intended worlds 
lies \ lihin its prc’i iree. Hu.Ing acquired 
empi*ical knowledge of the puicly psjchic, one 
may . "ix one’s psycholcg!c"l ep»^che and inquire 
into the extrap«ych:c circumstances under which, 
e.g.j psychic processes of a pajfcular t;*pe actu¬ 
ally occur In the world. Thus an empirical pure 
intentional psychoiegy wr .lu rcCv*me part of a 
concrete empirical science /f actual psychophysi¬ 
cal organisms. 

If the psychologist^ ha\ir.g isolated some in¬ 
stance of subjectivity, cun-s’ders it only as a 
purely possible example of subjectivity In some 
possible world, he is errecting a further, so- 
calied eidetic, reduction cf the psjchic and is in 
the position to develop an t*:Ja^icti!^y pure phe¬ 
nomenological psychology or (as Husserl also 
called it) an eidetic psychological phenomenol¬ 
ogy. He can discover, not merely empirical types 
but essential psychic possibilities^ impossibilities, 
and necessities, in any possible world. Moreover, 
eidetic reduction can be performed, not only on 
the psychic but also on any other abstractible 
region of the w^orld, e.g., the physical, the con¬ 
cretely psychophysical, the cultural. We can de¬ 
velop purely eidetic sciences of every material 
region (material ontologies), an eidetic science 
of the formally universal region, '^something or 
other” (formal ontology, the formal logic of 
possible being), and finally an all-embracing 
science of the essential (formal and material) 
compossibilities and non-compossibilities in any 
possible concrete world. An eidetic psychological 
phenomenology would thus breome coordinated 
in a universal eidetic science of worldly being. 

There is yet a third kind of epohe that al¬ 
legedly enables one to discriminate subjectivity 
qua transcendental—by effecting yet another kind 
of reduction, which Husserl eventually called 
“transcendental-phenomenological.” (In his 
Ideeti. he called it simply “phenomenological-”) 
By refraining from participation in one’s in¬ 
veterate (and justifiable) natural attitude of pre¬ 
supposing the world and the status of one’s sub¬ 
jectivity in the world, one can see the world 
(and whatever else one may intend) as funda¬ 
mentally a noematic-intentional object for trans¬ 
cendental subjectivity—for one’s individual self, 
the subject whose life is one’s own transcen¬ 
dental stream of consciousness, and for other 
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produce a purely eidetic science—here an eideitc 
transcendental phenotnenology^ the theme of 
which ia the absolutely universal domain of 
transcendental subjectivity in g’cneral, including' 
the latter’s noennaticH>bjective sense: the entire 
world and all its possible variants. Xhis eidetic 
transcendental phenomenology is what Husserl 
ordinarily meant when, in the Ideen or subse¬ 
quent works, he spoke simply of ^‘phenom- 
enology.” 

Because the difference between phenomenologi¬ 
cal pure psychology and transcendental phenom¬ 
enology depends on a difference in attitude to¬ 
wards *‘the same” subject-matter, their contents 
are widely analogous. Husserl maintained, how¬ 
ever, that genuine philosophy is possible only as 
transcendental phenomenology, because it alone 
is knowledge of that non-worldly nucleus of 
subjectivity in which everything intendable as 
immanent or as transcendent is constituted (pro¬ 
duced, generated) as an essentially intentional 
object. dAa envisaged in the Idem and later 
works, phenomenological analysis is chieffy 
‘‘transcendental-constitutional” analysis of the 
subjective structures in which the concrete indi¬ 
vidual world is built up as an intersubjectively 
valid transcendent sense for transcendental sub¬ 
jectivity. In the course of such anal 3 rBi 8 , every 
legitimate philosophical problem must ffnd its 
definitive solution. From the transcendental- 
phenomenological standpoint, however, one tra¬ 
ditional problem, namely the relation between 
what are essentially objects of consciousness and 
“tbings-in-themselves” that i^re not essentially 
objects of consciousness,' Is seen to be spurious. 
On the one hand, it is evidently false that all 
direcl^ly presented objects of consciousness are 
immanent in the mindj on the other hand, the 
conc^t of an enti^ that is not an intentionally 
constituted object of transcendental conscious¬ 
ness is evidently self-contradictory. This is thik 
central thesis of what Husserl called his “trans¬ 
cendental-phenomenological i dealism.” 

The diversity of concepts that Husserl himself 
expressed by the Word “phenomenology” has 
been a source of diverse usages among thinkers 
who came under his influence and are often re¬ 
ferred to as “the phenomenological school.” 
Husserl himself always meant by “phenomenol¬ 
ogy** a science of the subjective and its intended 
objects qua intentionali this core of sense per¬ 
vades the development of his own concept of 
pl^omenology as eidetic, transcendental, con¬ 
stitutive. Some thinkers, appropriating only the 
psychological version of this central concept, 
have developed a descriptive intentional psychol- 
ogy—sometimes empirical, sometimes eidetic— 
under the title “phenomenology.” On the other 
hand, HusserPs broader concept of eidetic science 
based on seeing essences and essentially necessary 
relations — especially his concept of material 
ontology—has been not only adopted but made 
central hy others, who define phenomenology 
accordingly. Hot uncommonly, these groups re¬ 
ject Hmserl’s method of transcendental-phenom¬ 
enological reduction and profess a realistic meta¬ 
physics. Finally, there are those who, emphasis¬ 


ing HusserPs cardinal principle that evidence— 
seeing something that is itself presented—is the 
only ultimate source of knowledge, conceive 
their phenomenology more broadly and etymo¬ 
logically, as explication of that which shows 
itself, whatever may be the latter’s nature and 
ontological status.— L.C, 

Phenomenon: (Gr. phainomenon, Ger. Phae- 
nomenon) In ICant: Broadly, appearance or that 
which appears. More specifically, any presenta- 
ffon, cognition or experience whose form and 
order depends upon the synthetic forms of the 
sensibility and categories of the understanding. 
In contrast to noumenon and thing-in-itself 
which lie outside the conditions of possible ex¬ 
perience, and remain, therefore, theoretically un¬ 
knowable. See Kantianisfn and Noumenon^ 

O.F.Jtr. 

Philo of Alexandria: (30 B-C.-50 A.D.) Jewish 
theologian and Heo-Platonic philosopher. He 
held that Greek thought borrowed largely from 
Mosaic teachings and therefore justified his use 
of Greek philosophy for the purpose of interpret¬ 
ing Scripture in a spiritual sense. For Philo, 
the renunciation of self and, through the divine 
Logos in all men, the achievement of immediate 
contact with the Supreme Being, is the highest 
blessedness for man.— 

Philosopheme; (Gr. philosophema) An apodictic 
syllogism (Aristotle).— 

Philosopher, The: Generally used name for 
Aristotle by medieval authors after the “recep¬ 
tion of Aristotle” from the early 13th centuiy 
onwards. In earlier writers the name may refer 
to any head of a schools to Abelard in the 
writings of his pupils.— 

PhilMophe^: French 18th century philosophers, 
Condorcet, Condillac, Rousseau, Voltaire 

i^.V.). 

^^losopher King: In Plato’s theory of the ideal 

/ state rulershlp would be entrusted to philosopher 

' kings. These rulers would reach the top by 
sheer talent and merit after a long period of 
training in the school of everyday work and 
leadership and by a prescribed pattern of formal 
discipline and study. The final test of leader¬ 
ship lay in the ability to see the truth of the 
Platonic vision of a reality governed by uni¬ 
versal ideas and ideals.— VJF* 

Philosophical Psychology : Philosophical psy¬ 
chology, in contrast to scientific or empirical 
p^chology, is concerned with the more specula¬ 
tive and controversial issues relating to mind 
and consciousness which, though arising in the 
context of scientifilc psychology, have metaphysi¬ 
cal and epistemological ramifications. The prin¬ 
cipal topics of philosophical psychology are (a) 
the criteria of mentality (see Mental')^ (b) the 
relation between mind and consciousness (see 
Consciousness)^ (c) the existence of unconscious 
or subconscious mind (see Unconscious tnind)^ 
(d) the structure of the mind (see Mind-^stufi 
Theory^ Oestalt Psychology)^ (e) the genesis of 
mind (see Mind-Dust^ Emergent Mentalism)^ 
(f) the nature of the self (sec 
sonat Identity, Soul), (g) the mind-body rela¬ 
tion (see Mind~Body Relation), (i) the Freedom 
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of the Will (see Determinism^ Freedem)^ (j) 
p^)rchological methodology (see Behaviorisnsj In^ 
trospectien)^ (k) mind and cognition. See Cog- 
nisittn, PercepUan^ Memory, - LJW, 

Fliilosopliy : (Gr. philein, to love—sophia, wisdom) 
The moat general science. Pythagoras is said to 
have called himself a lover of wisdom. But 
philosophy has heen both the seeking of wisdom 
and the wisdom sought. Originally^ the rational 
explanation of auaythlng^ the general principles 
under which all facts could be explained $ in this 
sense, indistinguiahable from science. Later, the 
science of the first principles of beings the pre¬ 
suppositions of ultimate really. N’ow, popu¬ 
larly, private wisdom or consolation; techni¬ 
cally, the science of sciences, the criticism and 
systematization or organization of all knowl¬ 
edge, drawn from empirical science, rational 
learning, common experience, or wherever. Phi¬ 
losophy includes metaphysica, or ontology and 
epistemology, logic, ethics, aesthetics, etc. (all of 
which see).—J’.JST.P’. 

Concerning the task of philosophy. See also 
Sdcncs of Science, Mpistemology, 

Philosophy of CSuuige; The theory that chsmge 
itself is the only enduring principle and there¬ 
fore the fundamental reality. Applied to the 
views of Heraclitus, and in modem times to 
those of Henri Bergson.— R.TF* 

Philosophy of Discontinuity: The theory that 
the principle of change is the fundamental basis 
of really $ that natural law is but the outward 
aspect of what is internally habit. Being as an 
irreducible synthesis of possibility and action. 
God the Creator and Essence of things. Applied 
to the thought of Renouvier, Boutroux, and 
Lachelier.— 

Philosophy of Effort « The theory that In the 
self-consciousness of effort the person becomes 
one with reality. Consciousness of efifort is 
self-consciousness. X7sed by Maine de Biran. 

— R,TJF. 

Philosophy of Mind : Philosophical theory of the 
Mture of mind and its place in the world. See 
^hilosaphiced Psychology^ — LJW, 

Lilosophy of Religion 2 An inquiry into the 
general subject of religion.from the philosophi¬ 
cal point of view, an inquiry employing 

the accepted tcK>ls of critical analysis and evalu¬ 
ation without a predisposition to defend or re¬ 
ject the claims of any particular religion. Among 
the specific questions considered are: the nature, 
function and value of religions the validity of 
the claims of religious knowledge; the relation 
of religion and ethics; the character of ideal 
religion; the nature of evil; the problem of 
dteodx^; revealed versus natural religion; the 
problem of the human spirit (soul) and its 
destiny; the relatton of the human to the divine 
as to the freedom and responsibility of the indi¬ 
vidual and the character (if any) of a divine 
purpose; evaluation of the claims of prophecy, 
mystic intuitions, special revelations, inspired 
utterances; the value of prayers of petition; the 
human hope of immortality; evaluation of in¬ 
stitutional forms of expressions, rituals, creeds, 
ceremonies, rites, missionary propaganda; the 


meaning of human existence; the character of 
value, its status in the world of reality; the 
existence and character of deity; the nature of 
belief and faith; etc. 

The subject of the philosophy of religion is 
regarded in conservative circles not as a dis¬ 
cipline given to free philosophical inquiry but 
as a particular religion’s philosophy. In this 
form it i« a more or less disguised apologetics 
or defense of an already accepted religious faith. 
While the data for this subject include the so- 
called classical religions, philosophy of religion, 
in the genuinely philosophical sense, takes for 
its material religious expressions of all types, 
whether classical or not, together with all the 
psychological material available on the nature 
of the human spirit and man’s whole cultural 
development.—F-F. 

Phoronomy: Houn derived from the Greek, pho rein 
used by Plato and Aristotle in the sense of 
motion, and nomos, law; signifies, kinematics, 
or absolute mechanics, which deals with motion 
from the purely theoretical point of view- Ac¬ 
cording to Kant it is that part of. natural phi¬ 
losophy which regards motion as a pure quantum, 
without considering any of the qualities of the 
moving body.— J.J*R, 

Phronesis: (Or. phronesis) Practical wisdom, or 
knowledge of the proper ends of conduct and of 
the means of attaining them; distinguished by 
Aristotle both from theoretical knowledge or 
science, and from technical akill. See Aris» 
toielionisfnm^^^GmRmM* 

Physical essence: (or physical composition; in 
Scholasticism) Consists in the composition of the 
parts by which that composite truly is. Of these 
parts, that which indifferently constitutes this or 
that, is called matter, as the body in man, but 
that which determines and perfects matter is 
called form, as soul.— H*G, 

Physicalism : The thesis, developed within Scien¬ 
tific Empiricism ( 7 . v., II B), that every de¬ 
scriptive term in the language of science (in the 
widest sense. Including si>cial science) is con¬ 
nected with terms designating observable prop¬ 
erties of things. This connection isitof such a 
kind that a sentence applying the term in ques¬ 
tion is intersubjectively (jq, v.) confirmable by 
observations (see Yerification), The application 
of physicalism to p^chology is the logical basis 
for the method of behaviorism (^. v.). See pa¬ 
pers by O. Heurath, R. Carnap, C. G. Hempel, 
in Erkenntnis, 2, 1931; 3, 1932; 4, 1934; 
Scientia 50, 1931; Rev. de SynChese 10, 1935; 
Phil. Science 3, 1936; S. S. Stevens in Psych. 
Bull. 36, 1939.— R.C. 

Pbyaico-'l^eologxcal Argument: Kant’s (q-v.) 
term for the teleological proof of the existence 
of God.— 

Physico-Theology; A theology which finds cor¬ 
roboration in natural philosophy. A term .now 
in general disuse.-F-F. 

Physics: (Or. physis, nature) In Greek philoso¬ 
phy, one of the three branches of philosophy. 
Logic and Ethics being the other two among 
the Stoics (q.v.). In Descartes, metaphysics is 
the root and phyaics the trunk of the ^*tree of 
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knowledge.’’ Today, it is the science (overlapping 
chemistry, biology and human physiology) of 
the calculation and prediction of the phenomena 
of motion of microscopic or macroscopic bodies, 
e.g. gravitation, pressure, heat, light, sound, 
magnetism, electricity, radio-activity, etc. Phi¬ 
losophical problems arise concerning the relation 
of physics to biological and social phenomena, 
to pure mathematics, and to metaphysics. See 
Mechanism^ Fhystcalism, 

Physis: See Nature^ 

Picturesque; A modification of the beautiful in 
English aesthetics, 18th century.—Xr-P. 

Pidh Mo; Neo-Mohista^ heretical Mohists. See 
Afo ehe and Chsnsse philosophy* 

Pien; Argumentation or dialectics, which ^*18 to 
make clear the distinction between right and 
wrong, to ascertain the principles of order and 
disorder, to make clear the points of similarity 
and difference, to examine the laws of names 
and actualities, to determine what is beneficial 
and what is harmful, and to decide what is un¬ 
certain and doubtful* It describes the ten thou¬ 
sand things as they are, and discusses the vari¬ 
ous opinions in their comparative merits. It 
uses names to specify actualities, propositions to 
express ideas, and explanations to set forth rea¬ 
sons, including or excluding according to 
classes.’^ It involves seven methods: “The 
method of possibility Is to argue from what is 
not exhausted. The method of hypothesis is to 
argue from what is not actual at present* The 
method of imitation is to provide a model. What 
is imitated is taken as the model* If the reason 
agrees with the model, It is correct* If it does 
not agree with the model, It Is incorrect. This 
is the method of Imitation. The method of 
comparison is to make clear about one thing by 
means of another. The method of parallel is to 
compare two propositions consistently through¬ 
out. The method of analogy says, *You are so. 
Why should I not be so?* The method of in¬ 
duction is to grant what has not been accepted 
on the basis of its similarity to what has al¬ 
ready been accepted* For example, when it is 
said that all the others are the same, how can 
I say that the others are different?” (Neo- 
Mohiam.)— W.T,C* 

Pien; Transformation or change in process i 
change from ms to non-aiss; gradual change. 
See Huam — WmT,C. 

Pien ohe; Sophists or Dialecticians. See Ming 
chia. 

Pien hua che; The evolutionary transformation, 
which of effortless power is the greatest. 
(Sophism .)—H 

Pietism; In general, an emphasis upon the Indi¬ 
vidual appropriation of religious truth as over 
against its formal acceptance. As a movement, 
the term refers specifically to the reaction against 
the cold orthodoxies within German Protestant¬ 
ism of the late 17th and 18th centuries. Philip 
Spener (1635-1705) is regarded as the father 
of Qertnan Pietism. Under Speneris influence 
August Franke (1663-1727) became one of the 
most vigorous champions of the movement to¬ 
ward a more genuine Christian Jiving. Franhe 


was a preacher of power and founder of charit¬ 
able organizations. Spener’s Fsa Desideria^ “The 
Things Religiously Desired” (1675) is regarded 
as the Manifesto of the movement. Pietism also 
carries a derogatory connotation .a person is 
said to be ^'pietistic” if the seriousness of his 
religious practices lead him to extremes, even 
to the pojnt of asceticism and fanaticism. See 
Puriiantsm* —V • 

Ping t’len hsia: World peace, the ultimate goal 
of Confucian moral training and education. 

— W*T.C* 

Pistologys A noun derived from the Greek, pistis, 
faith} hence in general the science of faith or 
religious belief. A branch of theology specially 
concerned with faith and its restricted scope, aa 
distinguished from reason.— 

Pity: A more or less condescending feeling for 
other living beings in their suffering or lowly 
condition, condoned by those who hold to the 
inevitability of class differences, but condemned 
by those who believe in melioration or the estab¬ 
lishment of more equitable relations and there¬ 
fore substitute sympathy (q.v.). Synonymous 
with “having mercy” or “to spare** in the Old 
Testament (the Lord is many bowels”), 

Christians also are exhorted to be pitiful (e.g., 
1. Pet. 3.8). Spinoza yet equates it with com¬ 
miseration, but since this involves pain in addi¬ 
tion to some good if alleviating action follows, 
it is to be overcome in a life dictated by reason. 
Except for moral theories which do not recog¬ 
nize feeling for other creatures as a fundamental 
urge pushing into action, such as utilitarianism 
in some of its aspects and Hinduism which 
adheres to the doctrine of karma (q.v.), however 
far apart the two arc, pity may be regarded a 
prime ethical impulse but, due to its coldness 
and the possibility of calculation entering, is no 
longer countenanced as an essentially ethical 
principle in modern moral thinking.—^ET.F.L. 

Planck, Max; (b. 1858) A German physicist 
who taught at the University of Kliel and later 
at the Unlveisity of Berlin. He is world-famous 
for his theory of quanta, accotding to which all 
energy travels in units compaiable to atoms of 
matter. See Planck^s constant.—R.B.W* 

Planck^S constant; In quantum mechanics (q*v.), 
a fundamental physical constant, usually denoted 
fay the letter h, which appears in many physical 
formulas. It may be defined by the law that the 
quaniutn (q.v*') of radiant energy of any fre¬ 
quency is equal to the frequency multiplied by h* 
see further Uncertainty principle* — A*C» 

Plastic; The effect of relief obtained by the 
nuance of light and shade.— L.V, 

Plato: (428-7—348-7 B-C.) Was one of the 
greatest of the Greek philosophers. He was born 
either in Athens or on the island of Aegina, 
and was originally known as Aristocles. Ariston, 
his father, traced hie ancestry to the last kings 
of Athens. His mother, Perictione, was a de¬ 
scendant of the family of Solon. Plato was 
given the best elementary education possible and 
he spent eight years, from his own twentieth 
year to the death of Socrates, as a member of 
the Socratic circle. Various stories are told about 
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his supposed masters in philosophy, and hxs 
travels in Greece, Italy, Sicily and Egypt, but 
all that we know for certain is that he some¬ 
how acquired a knov^ledg-e of Pythagoreanism, 
Heracleltanism, Eleaticism and other Pre- 
Socratic philosophies. He founded his school of 
mathematics and philosophy in Athens in 387 
B.C. It became known as the Academy. Here 
he taught with great success until his death at 
the age of eighty. His career as a teacher was 
interrupted on two occasions by trips to SicUy, 
where Plato tried without much success to edu¬ 
cate and advise l>ionysiu8 the Younger. His 
works have been very well preserved, we have 
more than twenty-five authentic dialogues, cer¬ 
tain letters, and some definitions which are prob¬ 
ably spurious. For a list of works, bibliography 
and an outline of his thought, see Platonistn^ 

— 

Platonic Realism: See Realism. 

Platonism: The philosophy of Plato marks one 
of the high points in the development of Greek 
philosophical genius. Platonism is characterized 
by a partial contempt for sense knowledge and 
empirical studies, by a high regard for mathe¬ 
matics and its method, by a longing for another 
and better world, by a frankly spiritualistic 
view of life, by its use of a method of discussion 
involving an accumulation of ever more pro¬ 
found insights rather than the formal logic of 
Aristotle, and, above all, by an unswerving faith 
in the capacity of the human mind to attain 
absolute truth and to use this truth in the ra¬ 
tional direction of human life and afiairs. 

The works of Plato are chiefiy in the form 
of dialogues, remarkable for their literary as 
well as for their philosophic qualities. The fol¬ 
lowing list includes all the dialogues recognized 
as authentic by modern authorities. Early period: 
/09S, Charmides, Hippias I and II (doubtful}, 
Lachesj Lysis^ RuShyphro, RulhydemuSj Gor^Iasg 
Profagorasj Me»o, Apology^ CrtSOj Phaedt^^ 
MenexcTtm. Middle period: Symposium, Phae-- 
drus. Republicj Theaetetus, Cratylus. Late period: 
Titnaeus, Critias, Bophistes, PoUxicuSj Philebus, 
Parmenides, Laws, JSpinomis (doubtful). Thir¬ 
teen Letters have also been preserved, of which 
two (VII-VIII), at least, are probably authentic. 

Platons theory of knowledge can hardly be 
discussed apart from his theory of reality. 
Through sense perception man comes to know 
the changeable world of bodies. This is the 
realm of opinion i,doxa) s such cognition may be 
more or less clear but it never rises to the level 
of true knowledge, for its objects are imperma¬ 
nent and do not provide a stable foundation for 
science. It is through intellectual, or rational, 
cognition that man discovers another world, that 
of immutable essences, intelligible realities. 
Forms or Ideas. This Is the level of scientific 
knowledge (episteme)§ it is reached in mathe¬ 
matics and especially in philosophy (Repub. VI, 
510). The world of intelligible Ideas contains 
the ultimate realities from which the world of 
sensible things has been patterned. Plato experi¬ 
enced much diffi:ulty in regard to the sort of 
existence to be attributed to his Ideas. Obvi¬ 


ously it is not the crude existence of physical 
things; nor can it be merely the mental exist¬ 
ence of logical constructs. Interpretations have 
varied from the theory of the Christian Fathers 
(which was certainly not that of Plato himself) 
viz., that the Ideas are exemplary Causes in 
God’s Mind, to the suggestion of Aristotle 
{Metaphysics, I) that they are realized, in a 
sense, in the world of individual things, but are 
apprehended only by the intellect. The Ideas 
appear, however, particularly in the dialogues of 
the middle period, to be objective essences, inde¬ 
pendent of human minds, providing not only the 
foundation for die truth of human knowledge 
but also the ontological bases for the shadowy 
things of the sense world. Within the world of 
Forma, there is a certain hierarchy- At the 
top, the most noble of all, is the Idea of the 
Good {Repub. VII); It dominates the other 
Ideas and they participate in it. Beauty, 83an- 
metry and truth are high-ranking Ideas; at 
times they are placed almost on a par with the 
Good {Philebus 65; also Sympos. and Pkaedrus 
passim). ^ There are, below, these, other ldeas> 
such as those of the major virtues (wisdom, 
temperance, courage, justice and piety) and 
mathematical terms and relations, such as equal¬ 
ity, likeness, unlikeness and proportion. Each 
type or class of being is represented by its per¬ 
fect Foim in the sphere of Ideas; there is an 
ideal Form of man, dog, willow tree, of every 
kind of natural object and even of artificial 
things like beds {Repub. 596). The relationship 
of the **many” objects, belonging to a certain 
class of things in the sense world, to the “One’% 
i.e. the single Idea which is their archetype, is 
another great source of difficulty to Plato. Three 
solutions, which are not mutually exclusive, are 
suggested in the dialogues; (1) that the many 
participate imperfectly in the perfect nature of 
their Idea; (2) that the many are made in 
imitation of ^e One; and (3) that the many 
are composed of a mixture of the Limit (Idea) 
with the Unlimited (matter). 

The human soul is considered by Plato to be 
an immaterial agent, superior in nature to the 
body and somewhat hindered by the body in the 
performance of the higher, psychic functions of 
human life. The tripartite division cf the soul 
becomes an essential teaching of Platonic psy¬ 
chology from the Republic onward. The ra¬ 
tional part is highest and is pictured as the 
ruler of the psychological organism in the well- 
regulated man. N’ext in importance is the 
^'spirited” element of the soul, which is the 
source of action and the seat of the virtue of 
courage. The lowest part is the concupiscent or 
acquisitive element, which may be brought under 
control by the virtue of temperance* The latter 
two are often combined and called irrational in 
contrast to the highest part. Sensation is an 
active function of the soul, by which the soul 
‘^feels” the objects of sense through the instru¬ 
mentality of the body. Particularly in the young, 
sensation is a necessaiy prelude to the knowledge 
of Ideas, but the mature and developed soul 
must learn to rise above sense perception and 
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must strive for a more direct iatuition of in¬ 
telligible essences. That the soul exists before 
the body (related to the Pythag-orean and, pos¬ 
sibly, Orphic doctrine of transmigration) and 
knovrs the world of Ideas immediately in this 
anterior condition, is the foundation of the 
Platonic theory of retntniscence (A/sivo, Phaedoj 
Republic^ Phaedrus). Thus the soul is born with 
true knowledg’e in it, but the soul, due to the 
encrustation of bodily cares and interests, can¬ 
not easily recall the truths innately, and we 
mig-ht say now, subconsciously present in it. 
Sometimes sense perceptions aid the soul in the 
process of reminiscence^ and as^ain, as in the 
famous demonstration of the Pythag^orean theo¬ 
rem by the slave boy of the M,eno^ the ques¬ 
tions and sugfCBtions of a teacher provide the 
necessary stimuli for recollection. The personal 
immortality of the soul is very clearly taught by 
Plato in the tale of £r (JRepub, X) and, with 
various attempts at logical demonstration, in 
the Phaedo* £znpirical and physiological psy¬ 
chology is not stressed in Platonism, but there 
is an approach to it in the descriptions of sense 
organs and their media in the Timaetis 42 ff. 

The Platonic theory of education is based on 
a drawing out (educaUo*) of what is already 
dimly known to the learner. (J\deno^ Repub* II- 
VII, Theaeteius^ Lotos*) The training of the 
philosopher-ruler, outlined in the Refublit^ re¬ 
quires the selection of the most promising chil¬ 
dren in their infancy and a rigorous disciplining 
of them in gymnastic, music (in the Greek sense 
of literary studies), mathematics and dialectic 
(the study of the Ideas). This training was to 
continue until the students were about thirty-£ve 
years of ageji then fifteen years of practical 
apprenticeahip in the subordinate ofBces of the 
atate were required; finally, at the age of fif^, 
the rulers were advised to return to the study 
of philosophy. It should be noted that this pro¬ 
gram is intended only for an intellectual elite; 
the. military class was to undergo a shorter 
period of training suited to its functions, and 
people, engaged in production, 
trading, and like pursuits, were not offered any 
apectal educational schedule. 

Platonism as a political philosophy finds its 
best known exposition in the theory of the ideal 
state in the Republic. There, Plato described a 
city in which social justice would be fully real¬ 
ised. Three classes of men are distinguished: 
the philosopher-kings, apparently a very small 
group whose* education has been alluded to above, 
who would be the rulers because by nature and 
by training they were the best men for the job. 
They must excel particularly in their rational 
ftbilities: their special virtue is philosophic wis- 
dlom;^ the soldiers, or guardians of Ac state, 
cons tit u t e ttxe second class; their souls must be 
remaikable for the development of the spirited, 
warlike, element, under "the control of the virtue 
of courage, the lowest class is made up of the 
acquisitive group", the workers of every sort 
whose characteristic virtue is temperance. For 
the two upper classes Plato suggested a form 
of community life whicdi would entail the aboli¬ 


tion of monogamous marriage, family life, and 
of private property. It is to be noted that this 
form of semi-communism was suggested for a 
minority of the citizens only {JRepub* III and V) 
and it is held to be a practical impossibility in 
the Laws (V, 739-40), though Plato continued 
to think that some form of communiQr life is 
theoretically best for man. In Book VIII of 
the Republic, we find the famous classification 
of five types of political organization, ranging 
from aristocracy which is the rule of the best 
men, timocracy, in which the rulers are moti¬ 
vated by a love of honor, oligarchy^ in whicdi 
the rulers seek wealth, democracy, the rule of 
the masses who are unfit for the task, to tyranny, 
which is the rule of one man who may have 
started as the champion of the people but who 
governs solely for the advancement of his own, 
selfish interests. 

The Platonic philosophy of art and aesthetics 
stresses, as might be expected, the value of the 
reasonable imitation of Ideal realities rather 
than the photographic imitation of sense things 
and individual experiences. All beautiful things 
participate in the Idea of beauty (.Symposium 
and Phaedrus), The artist is frequently described 
as a man carried away by his inspiration, akin 
to the fool s yet art requires reason and the 
artist must learn to contemplate the world of 
Ideas. Fine art is not radically distinguished 
from useful art. In both the Republic and the 
Laws, art is subordinated to the good of the 
state, and those forms of art which are effemi¬ 
nate, asocial, inimical to the morale of the 
citizens, are sternly excluded from the ideal 
state. 

The ethics of Platonism is intellectualistic. 
While he questions (^Protagoras, 323 fl.) the 
sophistic teaching that ‘^virtue Is knowledge’*, 
and stresses the view that the wise man must 
do what is right, as well as know the right, 
still the cumulative impetus of his many dia¬ 
logues on the various virtues and the good life, 
tends toward the conclusion that the learned, 
rationally developed soul is the good soul. From 
this point of view;*wisdom is the greatest virtue, 
(Repub. IV). Fortitude and temperance are 
necessary virtues of the lower parts of the soul 
and justice in the individual, as in the state, is 
the harmonious co-operation of all parts, under 
the control of reason. Of pleasures, the best are 
those of the intellect (Philebus) ; man’s greatest 
happiness is to be found in the contemplation of 
the highest Ideas (Repub., 583 ff.). 

In the field of the philosophy of religion. 
Platonism becomes obscure. There is little doubt 
chat Plato paid only lip-service to the anthropo¬ 
morphic polytheism of Athenian leligion- Many 
of the attributes of the Idea of the Good are 
those of an eternal God. The Republtc (Book 
IJ) pictures the Supreme Being as perfect, un¬ 
changeable and the author of truth. Similar ra¬ 
tionalizations are found throughout the La'vis. 
Another current of religious thought is to be 
found in the Ttmaous, Poliiicus and Sophist. 
The story of the making of the univeise and 
man by the ^emiurgus is mythic and yet it is 
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in many points a log'ical development of his 
theory of Ideas. The World-Maker does not 
create things from nothing's he fashions the 
world out of a pre-existing chaos of matter by 
introducing patterns taken from the sphere of 
Forms- This process of formation is also ex¬ 
plained, in the Tiinaeus (54 ff.), in terms of 
various mathematical figures- In an early period 
of the universe, Ood (^Chron'Os) exercised a sort 
of Providential care over things in this world 
269-275), but eventually man was 
left to his own devices. The tale of £r, at the 
end of the Republic^ describes a judgment of 
souls after death, their separation into the good 
and the bad, and the assignment of various re¬ 
wards and punishments. 

M. Stephanus et J. Serranus (ed.), Platonis 
Opera (Paris, 1578), has provided the standard 
pagination, now used in referring to the text of 
Plato, it is not a critical edition. J- Burnet 
(ed.), Platonis Opera^ 5 vol. (Oxford, 1899- 
1907). Platon, Oeuvres completes^ texte et 
trad.. Collect. G. Bude (Paris, 1920 ff.). The 
dialogues of Plato^ transl. B. Jowett, 3rd ed. 
(Oxford, 1920). W- Pater, Plato and Platon¬ 
ism (London, 1909). A- E- Taylor, Plato^ the 
Man and his Work (N. Y., 1927). P. Shorey, 
What Plato Said (Chicago, 1933). A. Di^s, 
A.utour de Platon, 2 vol. (Paris, 1927). U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Platon, 2 vol. (Ber¬ 
lin, 1919). John Burnet, Platonism (Berkeley, 
1928). Paul Elmer More, Platonism (Oxford, 
1931). Walter Pater, Plato and Platonism, 
Constantin Ritter, Essence of Plato*s Philosophy 
(London, 1933). L6on Robin, Platon (Paris, 
1935). Paul Shorey, Platonism, Ancient and 
Modem (Berkeley, 1938). A. E. Taylor, 
Platonism and Its Influence (London, 1924). 
F- J- E- Woodbridge, The Son of Apollo (Bos¬ 
ton, 1929). C. Bigg, The Christian Platonists 
of Alexisndria (Oxford, 1913). T. Whittaker, 
The Neo-Platonists (Cambridge, 1918, 2nd ed.). 
John H. Muirhead, The Platonic Tradition in 
Angle-Saxon Philosophy (New York, 1931). 
F. J. Powicke, The Camhfidge Platonists (Bos¬ 
ton, 1927).- V,J.S, 

The Academy continued as a school of 
philosophy until closed by Justin!^ in 529 A.I>. 
The early scholars (Speusippus, Xenocrates, 
Polemo, Crates) were not great philosophersj 
they adopted a Pythagorean interpretation 
of the Ideas and concentrated on practical, 
moral problems. Following the Older Academy 
(347-247 B.C0, the Middle and New Academies 
(Arcesilaus and Cameades were the principal 
teachers) became sceptical and eclectic. Aristotle 
(384-322 B-C.) studied with Plato for twenty 
years and embodied many Platonic views in his 
own philosophy. Platonism was very highly re¬ 
garded by the Christian Fathers (Ambrose, Au¬ 
gustine, John Damascene and Anselm of Canter¬ 
bury, for instance) and It continued as the ap¬ 
proved philosophy of the Christian Church until 
the 12th century. From the 3rd century on, Neo- 
Platonism (see Plotinism^ developed the other¬ 
worldly, m3rstical side of Plato’s thought. The 


School of Chartres (Bernard, Thierry, Wm. of 
Conches, Gilbert of Poitiers) in the 12th century 
was a center of Christian Platonism, interested 
chiefly in the cosmological theory of the Ttmaeus, 
The Renaissance witnessed a revival of Platon¬ 
ism in the Florentine Academy (Marsilio Ficino 
and the two Pico della Mirandolas). In Eng¬ 
land, the Cambridge Platonists (H- More, Th- 
Gale, J. Norris) in the 17th century started an 
interest in Plato, which has not yet died out in 
the Englssh Universities. Today, the ethical 
writings of A- E. Ta^^Jor, the theory of essences 
developed by G. Santayana, and the metaphysics 
of A. N. Whitehead, most nearly approach a 
contemporary Platonism.— 

Platonism, medieval: Plato’s works were not 
accessible to the .medieval writers previous to 
the 13th century.’ They possessed only part of 
Jhe Timaeus in the translation and commentary 
by ChalcidiuB. Nor were they acquainted with 
the writings of the Neo-Platonists. They had 
the logical texts by Porphyrins j little _ besides. 
St. Augustine, the greatest authority in these 
ages, was well acquainted with the teachings of 
the “Academy” of his time and became a source 
for Neo-Platonic influences. Furthermore, there 
were the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius of which 
first Alcuin had made a rather insufficient, later 
Scotus Eriugena a readable translation. Scotus 
himself was thoroughly Neo-Platonic in his phi¬ 
losophy, however “Chrisffanixed” his Platonism 
may have been. The medieval -“Platonists” held, 
among some propositions of minor importance, 
that universals were existent substances (Real¬ 
ism, q.v.), that body and soul were two 
independent substances, united more or less ac- 
cidentallys they assumed accordingly a “plural¬ 
ity of forms” in one substance. Some beliwed 
that Plato had been given a peculiar insight 
even in the mysteries of Christian faith. Thus 
they went so far as to identify the anima mundt, 
which th^ believed to be a Platonic notion, 
with the Holy Ghost (c-g- Abelard). Even 
after the revival of Aristotelian philosophy, 
against which the “Platonists” reacted violently. 
Platonism, or as they afterwards preferred to 
call it, Augustinianism persisted in many 
schools, especially in those depending on the 
Franciscans.— R»A . 

Pleasure and pain: In philosophy these terms 
appear mostly in ethical discussions, where th^^ 
have each two meanings not always cleuly dis¬ 
tinguished; “Pleasure” is used sometinaes to 
refer to a certain hedonic quality of experiences, 
viz. pleasantness, and sometimes as a name for 
experiences which have that qualify (here **pleas- 
ures” are *fylcasant experiences” and “pleasure” 
is the entire class of such experiences). Mutatis 
mutandis, the same is true of “pain”. Philoso¬ 
phers have given various accounts of the nature 
of pleasure and pain. E.g., Anstotlc says that 
pleasure is a perfection supervening en certain 
activities, pain the opposite. Spinoza defines 
pleasure as the feeling with which one passes 
from a lesser state of perfection to a greater, 
pain as the filing with which one makes the 
reverse transition. Again, philosophers hive 
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raised various questions about pleasure and pain. 
Can they be identified with ^^nod and evil^ Are 
our actions always determined by our o^n pleas-- 
ure and pain actual or prospectii e^ Can pleas¬ 
ures and pains be distingruished quantitatively, 
qualitatively? See Bentham^ Epicureanism, 

— W.K,F, 

Pleasures of the imagination: The moderate, 
healthful, and agreeable stimulus to the mind, 
resulting (in the primary class) fiom the prop¬ 
erties of greatness, novelty, and beauty (kin¬ 
ship, color, pioportionality, etc.) in objects ac¬ 
tually seen, (in the secondary class) from the 
processes of comparison, association, and re¬ 
modelling set up in the mind by the products 
of art or by the recollection of the beauties of 
nature. (Addison.)— K..E,G, 

Plekhanov, George Valentinovich: (185^6- 
1918) Was a Russian Marxist who became the 
philosophical leader of the Menshevik faction 
of the pre-Revolutionary Russian Social Demo¬ 
cratic Workers* Party, opposing Lenin, the leader 
of the Bolshevik wing. In spite of what are 
regarded as his political errors, such as his sup¬ 
port of the war of 1914-1918 and hia negative 
attitude to the Revolution of October, 1917, con¬ 
temporary Soviet thinkers regard Plekhanov’s 
works as containing valuable expositions of 
Marxist philosophy. Among his writings in this 
field are. Our Disputes (1885), On the Problem 
of the Development of the Monistic Viezo of 
History (1895), Essays on the History of 
terialism (1896), On the Materialist Conception 

History (1^97), On the Problem of the Role 
of the Individual in History (1898).— 

Pleroma: Literally the Greek term means a 
filling up I it was used by the Gnostics to denote 
the world of light, or the spiritual world of 
aeons full of divine life.— 

Plotinism; The philosophic and religious thought 
of Plotinus (205-270). His writings were pub¬ 
lished by Porphyiy in six books of nine sectioi\ 8 , 
Enneads, each. AJl reality consists of a series of 
emanations, from the One, the eternal source of 
all being. The first, necessary emanation is that 
of Nous (mind or intelligence], the second that 
of Psyche (soul). At the periphery of the uni¬ 
verse is found matter. Man belongs partly in 
the realm of spirit and partly in the sphere of 
matter. 

Plotinism offers a well-developed theory of 
sensation. The objects of sensation are of a 
lower order of being than the perceiving or¬ 
ganism.* The inferior cannot act upon the su¬ 
perior. Hence sensation is an activity of the 
sensory agent upon its^ objects. Sensation pro¬ 
vides a direct, realistic perception of material 
things, but, since they are ever-changing, such 
knowledge is not valuable. In internal sense 
perception, the imagination also functions ac¬ 
tively, memory is attributed to the imaginative 
power andi it serves not only in the recall of 
sensory images but also in the retention of the 
verbal formulae in which intellectual concepts 
are expressed- The human soul can look either 
upward or downward j up to the sphere of purer 
spirit^ or down to the evil regions of matter. 


Rational knowledge is a cognition of intelligible 
realities, or Ideis in the realm of Mind vihich 
is often referred to as Divine- The climax of 
knowledge consists in an intuitive and mystical 
union with the One, this is experienced b> few. 

The Idea of Beauty is one and perfect accoid- 
ing to Plotinus. All lesser beauties, spiiitual 
and physical, are pirticipations in the one, su- 
pieme Beauty. The attribute of the beautiful 
which is most stressed is splendor, it consists 
of a shining-forth of the spiritual essence of 
the beautiful thing. 

Characteristically Plotininn is the teaching 
that man must iir^t turn his mind away from 
the inferiDi things of sense toward the inner 
reality of his own soul. He must learn to regaid 
his soul as part of the World-Soul. He must 
transcend the multiple things of the realm of 
Mind and endeavor to achieve that communion 
with the One, which is his ultimate good. There 
is no question of personal immortality and so 
the goal of human life is a merging with uni¬ 
versal Spirit. In his politics, Plotinus favored 
a sort of community life incorporating many of 
the idealistic suggestions to be found in Plato’s 
Republic, 

Plotinism is a theocenCric form of thought. 
As reality becomes more intelligible, it becomes 
moie spiritual and Divine. The Ideas in the 
sphere of Nous are Divine and in later Neo- 
Platonism become gods 3 hence the system is 
polytheistic. 

As a school of Greek and Latin philosophers, 
Plotinism lasted until the fifth century- Por- 
phyry, Apuleius, Jamblichus, Julian the Apostate, 
Themistius, Simplicius, Macroblus and Proclus 
are the most important representatives. Through 
St. Augustine, Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite, 
John Scotus Briugena, and the Greek Fathers, 
Plotinian thought has been partly incorporated 
into Christian intellectualism. Nearly all promi¬ 
nent Arabian philosophers before Aver roes are 
influenced by Plotinus 5 this is particularly true 
of Avicenna and Algazel, In the Jewish tradi¬ 
tion Avicebron’s Fans Vitae is built on the 
frame of the emanation theory. Melster Eckhart 
and Nicholas of Cusa continue the movement. 
It is spiritually related to some modern anci- 
intellectualistic .and mystical currents of thought. 

Plotin, EnnSadeSj (Greek text and French 
transl.) by £. Brdider, (Bud£), 6 vol., Paris, 
1930-4D. Mackenna, S., The Enneads of Plots- 
nusf London, 1917-1919- Hcinemann, Plotin^ 
Leipzig, 1921. Br 6 hier, Da philosophie de 
Plotin, Paris, 1928. Inge, W. R., The Philoso¬ 
phy of Plotinus, 2 voL, 2rd ed., London and 
N. Y., 1929.— 

Pluralism: This is the doctrine that there is not 
one (Monism), not two (Dualism) but many 
ultimate substances. From the earliest Ionian 
fundamentals of air, earth, fire and water, to 
the hierarchy of monads of Leibniz, the many 
things-in-themselves of Herbart and the theory 
of the many that “works” in the latter day 
Pragmatism of James and others, we get a 
variety of theories that find philosophic solace in 
variety rather than in any knowable or un- 
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know able one- See Dualismj Idealh^n^ Mate^ 
rjulism^ I^onisnt^ Political Philosophy (Laskll- 

— L.E,D. 

l^lurality of causes; The doctrine according* to 
which identical events can ha\e two or more 
different causes. ‘Tt is not true that the same 
phenomenon is always produced by the same 
causes,’’ declared J. S. Mill, author of the doc¬ 
trine. Quite the contrary, ‘‘many causes may 
produce some kind of sensation; many causes 
may produce death.” Mill’s position was not 
taken in support of the. doctrine of free will or 
of that of chance, but rather in opposition to an 
old contention of the physicists, among* whom 
Newton stated that “to the same natural effect 
we must, as far as pssible, ascribe the same 
cause,” The subsequent controversy has shown 
that Mill’s position was based on the confusion 
between “the same phenomenon” and “the same 
kind of phenomena”. It is doubtless true that 
the same kind of phenomena, say death, can be 
produced by many causes, but only because we 
take the phenomenon broadly; nevertheless, it 
may remain true that each particular phenom¬ 
enon can be caused only by a very de£nite cause 
or by a very definite combination of causes. In 
other words, the broader we cDncel\*e the phe¬ 
nomenon, the more causes are likely to apply 
to it-— R,B.W. 

Plutarch of Athens ; (5th century A.D.) Founder 
of Athenian Neo-Platonism, author of com¬ 
mentaries on Platonic and Pythagorean writings. 
Plutarch of Chaeronea: (about 100 A.D.) ‘ 
Famous biographer and author of several philo¬ 
sophical treatises.^— 

Parallel Livesg Opera ntoralia (tr. Bolin’s 
Classical Lihr.). 

Pneuma: (Gf. pneuma, breath) A Stoic, also 
Epicurean, concept signifying spirit, vital force, 
or creative fire in its penetration into matter. 
Sometimes understood as psychic energy, or dis¬ 
tinguished as the formative fire-mind and the 
divinely inspired rational part of man from 
the more emotional, physical aspect of soul. In 
early Christian, particularly Gnostic philosophy, 
pneuma, as spirit, is differentiated from psyche, 
or soul. See Pneuma Hagion, the Holy Ghost. 

— K.F-L. 

Pneumatology ; (Gr. pneuma, spirit logos, 
theoiy) In the most general sense pneumatology 
is the philosophical or speculative treatment of 
spirits or souls, including human, divine and 
those intermediate between God and man- 
D’Alembert restricted pneumatology to human 
souls. Discours prSliminaire de VEncyclopedie, 
§73; he considered pneumatology, logic and 
ethics the three branches of the philosophical 
science of man. The term has also been con¬ 
sidered to exclude man and to apply only to 
God and the angelic hierarchy. (See article by 
Bersot in Franck’s Diet, des ScL Philos.) The 
wide sense in which pneumatology embraces first, 
God, second, the angels and third, man Is per¬ 
haps the most convenient and justifiable usage. 

—L.W. 

Poiesis; (Gr. poiesia) Activity of creating or 


making; artistic production (Aristotle)- 

Poietic: Relating to production or the arts of 
production; e.g. poietic knowledge, as distin¬ 
guished from practical and from theoretical 
knowledge. See Arisiotelianisnz .— 

Poincare, Flenri: (1S54-1912) French mathema¬ 
tician and mathematical physicist to whom many 
important technical contributions are due. His 
thought w^as occupied by problems on the border¬ 
line of physics and philosophy. His views reflect 
the influence of positivism and seem to be closely 
related to pragmatism. Poincare is known also 
for his opposition to the logistic method in the 
foundations of mathematics, especially as It W'as 
advocated by Bertrand Russell (q.v.) and Louis 
Couturat, and for his proposed resolution of the 
logical paradoxes (q.v.) by the prohibition of 
itnpredicatvue defintiion (q.v.). Among his 
books, the more influential are Science and Hy¬ 
pothesis, Science and Afethod, and Demises 
Pensees. - R . B . W. 

Point-event: A. N- Whitehead’s term signifying 
an event with all its dimensions ideally re¬ 
stricted.—R.j9.Ty. 

Poissons l^w; This rule, which is also called 
Poisson’s Law of Small Numbers, is an elabora¬ 
tion of Bernouilll’s Theorem dealing with the 
difference between the actual and the most 
probable number of occurrences of an event. 1. 
In cases of Random Sampling, the Poisson Ex¬ 
ponential Limit is used in place of the Normal 
Probability Function or the strict application of 
the Bernouilli Theorem, when considering events 
which happen rarely. 2. In cases of Dispersion 
of Statistical Ratios, a Bernouilli Distribution is 
used when the probability of an event is con¬ 
stant; and a Poisson Distribution is used when 
that probability is variable. In both cases, there 
is a maximum involved which will not be sur¬ 
passed; and the values obtained by Poisson’s 
Law are smaller than those obtained in the other 
cases.— TmG, 

Polarity, philosophy of: Philosophies that make 
the concept of polarity one of the systematic 
principles according to which opposites Involve 
each other when applied to any significant realm 
of investigation. Polarity was one of the basic 
concepts in the philosophy of Cusanus and 
Schelling. Morris R. Cohen made use of the 
principle of polarity in scientific philosophy, in 
biology, in social and historical analysis, in law 
and in ethics. (Cf. Reason and Nature)^ — HJi. 
Political Personalism ; The doctrine that the 
state is under obligation to provide opportunity 
to each citizen for the highest possible physical, 
mental, and spiritual development, because per¬ 
sonality is the supreme achievement of the social 
order. A movement in France represented by 
the journal Esprit .— R.T.F. 

Political Philosophy: That branch of philosophy 
which deals with political life, especially with 
the essence, origin and value of the state. In 
ancient philosophy politics also embraced what 
we call ethics. The first and most important 
ancient works on Political Philosophy were 
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Plato’s Politeia (^Republic) and Aristotle’s Poli^ 
ties- The Polileia outlines the structure and 
functions of the ideal state. It became the pat¬ 
tern for all the Utopias (see Utopia') of later 
times. Aristotle, who considers man fundament¬ 
ally a social creature i.e. a political animal, 
created the basis for modern theories of govern¬ 
ment, especially by his distinction of the differ¬ 
ent forms of government. Early Christianity 
had a rather negative attitude towards the state 
which found expression in St. Augustine’s 
agitate Dei, The influence of this work, in 
which the earthly state was declared to be civitas 
diaboli, a state of the devil, was predominant 
throughout the Middle Ages. In the discussion 
of the relation between church and empire, the 
main topic of medieval political philosophy, 
certain authors foreshadowed modern political 
theories. Thomas Aquinas stressed the popular 
origin of royal power and the right of the 
people to restrict or abolish that power in case 
of abuse; William of Ockham and Marsiglio of 
Padua held similar views. Dante Alighieri was 
one of the flrst to recognize the intrinHic value 
of the states he considered the world monarchy 
to be the only means whereby peace, justice 
and liberty could be secured. But ft was not 
until the Renaissance that, due to the rediscovery 
of the individual and his rights and to the for¬ 
mation of territorial states, political philosophy 
began to play a major r&le. Niccolo Machiavelli 
and Jean Bodin laid the foundation for the new 
theories of the state by stressing Its independ¬ 
ence from any external power and its indivisible 
sovereignty. The theory of popular rights and 
of the right of resistance against tyranny was 
especially advocated by the ^^Monarchomachi” 
(Huguenots, such as Beza, Hotman, Languet, 
Danaeus, Catholics such as Boucher, Rossaeus, 
Mariana). Most of them used the theory of an 
original contract (see Social Contract) to justify 
limitations of monarchical power. Later, the 
idea of a Natural Law, independent from divine 
revelation (Hugo Grotius and his followers), 
served as an argument for liberal—sometimes 
revolutionary—^tendencies. With the exception 
of Hobbes, who used the contract theory in his 
plea for absolutism, almost all the publicists of 
the 16th and 17th century built their liberal 
theories upon the idea of an original covenant 
by which individuals joined together and by 
mutual consent formed a state and placed a 
fiduciary trust in the supreme power (Roger 
Williams and John Locke). It was this con¬ 
tract which the Pilgrim Fathers translated into 
actual facts, after their arrival in America, in 
November, 1620; long before John Locke had 
developed his theory. In the course of the 17th 
century in England the contract theory was 
generally substituted for the^thcory of the divine 
rights of kings. It was supported by the assumption 
of an original ‘^State of Nature” in which all 
men enjoyed equal reciprocal rights* The most 
ardent defender of the social contract theory in 
the 18th century was J. J. Rousseau who deeply 
influenced the philosophy of the French revolu¬ 
tion. In Rousseau’s conception the idea of the 


sovereignty of the people took on a more demo¬ 
cratic aspect than in 17th century English politi¬ 
cal philosophy which had been almost exclusively 
aristocratic in its spirit. This tendency found 
expression in his concept of the ^‘general w'fH” 
in the moulding of which each individual has 
his share. Immanuel Kant who made these 
concepts the basis of his political philosophy, 
recognized more clearly than Rousseau the fictiti¬ 
ous character of the social contract and treated 
it as a “regulative idea”, meant to serve as a 
criterion in the evaluation of any act of the 
state. For Hegel the state is an end in itself, 
the supreme realization of reason and morality. 
In marked opposition to this point of view, 
Marx and Engels, though strongly influenced by 
Hegel, visualized a society in which the state 
would gradually fade aw^ay. Most of the I9th 
century publicists, however, upheld the juristic 
theory of the state. To them the state was the 
only source of law and at the same time invested 
with absolute sovereignty: there are no limits to 
the legal omnipotence of the state except those 
which are self imposed. In opposition to this 
doctrine of unified state authority, a pluralistic 
theory of sovereignty has been advanced recently 
by certain authors, laying emphasis upon cor¬ 
porate personalities and professional groups 
(Duguit, Krabbe, Laski). Outspoken anti-state- 
ism was advocated by anarchists such as Kropot¬ 
kin, etc., by syndicalists ancl Guild socialists. 

—PT-B'. 

Politics: (Gr. polls, city) The normative science 
which treats of the organization of social goods. 
The branch of civics concerned with govern¬ 
ment and state affairs. See Political Philosophy, 

— J.K,F. 

Polysyllogism : A chain of syllogisms arranged 
to lead to a single final conclusion, the conclu¬ 
sion of each syllogism except the last serving as 
premiss of a later syllogism. 

In contrast, an argument consisting of a 
single syllogism is called a monosyllogistn, 

- A.C. 

Polytheism: (Gr. polus, many; and theos, god) 
A theory that Divine reality is numerically 
multiple, that there are many gods; opposed to 
monotheism. See Plotinism, — V,J,B, 
Pompanazzi, Pietro or Pereto: (1462-1524) 
W'as born in Mantua, in Italy, and studied 
medicine and philosophy at Padua. He taught 
philosophy at Padua, Ferrara and Bologna. He 
is best known for his Tractatus de immortalitate 
animae (ed- C- G. Bardili, Tubingen, 1791) in 
which he denied that Aristotle taught the per¬ 
sonal immortality of the human soul- His inter¬ 
pretation of Aristotle follows that of the Greek 
commentator, Alexander of Aphiodisias (3rd c. 
A.D.) and is also closely related to the Aver- 
roistic tradition.— V,J,B, 

Pons asinorum; The literal meaning of the Latin 
expression, asses’ bridge, has been figuratively 
applied to a diagram constructed by Petrus 
Tartaretus about 1480, whose purpose was to 
aid the student of logic in finding the middle 
term of a syllogism and disclose its relations. 
It was assumed that it was as difficult to per- 
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Buade students to do this as to g-et asses to pass 
over a bridg^e. Hence the expression has also 
been applied to any relatively easy test. Euclids 
proposition, that if two sides of a triang’le are 
equal the ang-les opposite to those sides must also 
be equal, has been called a po-ns asinorunx- for 
students of geometry.— J.J.R. 

Porphyry: (c. 232-304 B.C.) A disciple of Plotinus, 
who adapted Aristotelian logic to N'eo-Platonic 
philosophy. His method of classiheation by 
means of dichotomy is known as the ^‘Tree of 
Porphyry” (q.v.). Cf. Isagoge (tr. by Boethius, 
q.v.).- R,B.W. 

Port Royal LrO^ic: See JLogic^ traditio^nal* 

Port Royalists: Name applied to a group of 
thinkers, writers, and educators, more or less 
closely connected with the celebrated Cistercian 
Abbey of Port Royal near Paris, which during 
the seventeenth century became the most active 
center of Jansenism and, to a certain extent, of 
Cartesianism in France.^The Port Royalists were 
distinguished by the severity and austerity of 
their moral code and by their new educational 
methods which greatly promoted the advance of 
pedagogy. Xhe most noted among them were 
Jean Duvergier de Hauranne, abbot of Saint 
Cyran (1^81-1643), Antoine-7e grand Arnauld 
(1612-1694), and Pierre Nicole (16251-1695). 
Cf, Sainte-Beuve, Port-Royal .— 

Posidonius of Rhodes: (c. 135-50 B.C.) An 
eclectic philosopher of the Stoic School, who in¬ 
corporated into his thought many doctrines of 
Plato and Aristotle.— R.B.'W, 

Posit: (Lat. ponere, to put or place) (a) In logic 
and epistemology^ positing is the act of enter¬ 
taining or asserting a proposition immediately 
i.e. without recourse to inference. A proposition 
may be posited either because it is regarded as 
(1) a self-evident truth or (2) a postulate ar¬ 
bitrarily assumed. The postulational sense of 
positing Is the more common at present. See 
Postulate, 

(b) In idealistic metaphysicsi positing, in the 
philosophy of O. Fichte is the initial act by 
which the Ego creates itself: “The positing of 
the Ego through itself is therefore, the pure 
activity of the Ego-” (Fichte, The Science of 
Knozcledge^ Trans, by A. F. Kroeger, p- 68.) 

— I.,W, 

Positional : The characters of perception are posi¬ 
tional. The positional character of the thought 
is the idea. (Avenarius.)— H.H. 

Positionality: (Ger. Positiondlitat) In Husserl: 
The character common to conscious processes of 
positing or setting an object, whether believing- 
ly, or in valuing or willing. Doxic positionality 
is common to processes involving belief, dis¬ 
belief, doubt, etc. (see I>oxa'y \ axiological posi¬ 
tionality, to processes of loving, hating, or other¬ 
wise valuing} tsolitional^ to those involving in¬ 
clination, disinclination, voluntary doing, etc. 
PositionalUy in all its forms is contrasted with 
quAsi-posiUonaUty (see Phantasy) and neutrality. 

Positive Theolojfy: A term referring to doctrines 
alleged to be groended upon a “positive” reve¬ 


lation and not upon the alleged “negative** con¬ 
clusions of liberal and rationalistic speculations. 
The term was used to characterize Scriptural 
theologies from the freer deistic and rationalistic 
expositions of doctrines j also, it was used to 
oppose the conclusions of the so-called “higher 
critics** of the New and Old Testaments. The 
term has still another meaning: a theology is 
said to be positive if it is ^^constructive”, by 
which is meant that it is apologetic of the spirit, 
if not the letter, of Protestant faith. In the 
latter sense positive theology is said to be dis¬ 
tinguished from a philosophical theology-^F-F. 

Positivism: First associated with the doctrine of 
Auguste Comte that the highest form of knowl¬ 
edge is simple description presumably of sensory 
phenomena. The doctrine was baaed on an 
evolutionary “law of three stages’*, believed by 
Comte to have been discovered by him in 1822 
but anticipated by Turgot in 1750. The three 
stages were the theological^ in which anthropo¬ 
morphic wills were resorted to to explain natural 
events; the metaphysical^ in which these wills 
were depersonalized and became forces and es¬ 
sences; and finally the positive. It should be 
noted that positivistic description was supposed 
to result in mathematical formulas, not in intro¬ 
spective psychology. See Scientific Empiricism 7* 

— G.B. 

In legal philosophy (q-v): That trend in 
Legal Philosophy which confines itself to posi¬ 
tive law i.e. the law that actually is valid in 
a certain country at a certain time. It excludes 
any higher law such as natural law, sometimes 
even any evaluation of positive law. The Al- 
Igemeine Rechtslehre (general theory of law) 
in Germany, analytical jurisprudence In Eng¬ 
land, the “pure theoiy of law” and American 
legal realism are types of legal positivism. See 
Legal Philosophy, — W,E, 

Possibility: According to distinctions of modality 
(q. V.), a proposition is possible if its negation 
is not necessary. The word possible is also used 
in reference to a state of knowledge rather than 
to modality; as a speaker might say, “It is pos¬ 
sible that 486763 is a prime number,” meaning 
that he had no information to the contrary (al¬ 
though this proposition is impossible in the sense 
of modality). 

A propositional function F may also be said 
to be possible. In this case the meaning may be 
either simply (£'jr)F(x)} or that (,Ex)F(^x) is 
possible in one of the senses just described} or 
that F(x) is permitted under some particular 
system of conventions or code of laws. As an 
example of the last we may take; is possible 
for a woman to be President of the United 
States.” Here F is Xjc[x is a woman and is a 
President of the United States], and the code of 
laws in question is the Constitution of the 
United States.— A,C, 

Possible: (Gr. endechotnenon) According to 
Aristotle that which happens usually but not 
necessarily} hence distinguished both from the 
necessary and from the impossible.— G,R,M, 
Post hoc, ergo propter hoc; (Lat. after this, 
therefore on account of this) A logical fallacy 
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in Vrhich it is ar^rued that a consequent Is caused 
by an antecedent, simply because of the temporal 
relationship.— V.J.B* 

Postpredicament: Noun grenerally applied since 
the time of Abelard to any particular one of the 
five conceptions, or relations, examined in de¬ 
tail in the tenth and follo'wing- chapters of the 
treatise on the Categ’ories, or Predicaments, 
ascribed to Aristotle, which, however, was very 
probably written by others after his death. 

_ 

Postulate: (Lat. postulatumj Ger. Postulat) In 
Kant: (1) An indemonstrable practical or moral 
hypothesis, such as the reality of God, freedom, 
or immortality, belief in which is necessary for 
the performance of our moral duty. (2) Any of 
three principles of the general categ'ory of^ mo¬ 
dality, called by Kant “postulates of empirical 
thought.” See Modality and Kantianism. 

— O.F.K. 

Postulate: See Mathematics^ 

Potency: (Scholastic) Potency is opposed to act 
as asserted of being-- It means the capacity of 
bein^ or of being thus. Prime matter (q-v.) 
is pure potency, indetermined in rcg-ard to actual 
corporeal being-. Any change or development or, 
generally, becoming presupposes a corresponding 
potency. Some potencies belong to the nature of 
a thing, others are merely passive and consist 
in non-repugnance. Xhus to be thrown is not 
due to a potency strictly speaking in the stone 
which has, in regard to this a ‘‘merely obedien¬ 
tial” potency* The first kind is also called 
operative potcncy.-^Jf?*il« 

Potentiality: See Dynamis. 

Powers In genera}: (1) the physical, mental and 
moral ability to act or to receive an action^ 
the general faculty of doing, making, perform¬ 
ing, realising, achieving, producing or succeed¬ 
ing 5 ( 3 ) ability, capacity, virtue, virtuality, po¬ 
tency, potentiality, faculty, efiUcacy, efiScacity, 
efficiency, operative causality, process of change 
or becoming} (4) natural operative force, 
energy, vigor, strength, or effective condition 
applied or applicable to work; (5) person, 
agent, body, institution, government or state, 
having or exercising an ability to act in ac¬ 
cordance with its nature and functions; ( 6 ) 
spirit, divinity, deity, superhuman agent, super¬ 
natural principle of activity; (7) an attribute or 
name of God; ( 8 ) in theology, an order of 
angels; (9) in law the authority, capacity or 
right to exercise certain natural and legal pre¬ 
rogatives; also, the authority vested in a person 
by law; ( 10 ) influence, prerogative, force. 

A. In fsycholozys power is sometimes synony¬ 
mous with faculty It also means a qual¬ 

ity which renders the nature of an individual 
agent apt to elicit certain physical and moral 
actions. Hence, power is a natural endowment 
etiahling the intellect to condition the will and 
thus create habits and virtues; in a higher de¬ 
gree, power is a moral disposition enabling the 
individual to cultivate his perfectibility. The 
distinction between powers is given by the dis¬ 
tinction of their actions. Powers are active or 
operative, and passive or receptive; they arc 


immediate or remote. Even impotence and in¬ 
capacity are not diffeient in kind from power, 
but simply in degree. These Aristotelian views 
on power, including its ontological interpreta¬ 
tion, have held the ground for centuries; and 
we find them partly also in Hobbes vnd Locke 
who defined power as the ability to make or to 
receive change. Hume’s analyst of power showed 
it to be an illusion; and with the advent of 
positivism and experimental p vchology, this con¬ 
cept lost much of its value. notion of power 

has been used by Fechner In his doctrine and 
law concerning the relation between stimuli and 
sensations. 

B. In ontology^ power is often synonymous 
with potency (q.v.) Aristotle, who is mainly 
responsible for the development of this notion 
{^Metaph. IV (5) 12.), distinguishes three aspects 
of it: as a source of change, as a capacity of 
performing, and as a state in virtue of which 
things are unchangeable by themselves. Hobbes 
accepts only the first of these meanings, namely 
that power is the source of motion. Various 
questions are Involved in the analysis of the 
notion, of power} as, for example, whether power 
Is an accident or a perfection of substance, and 
whether it is distinct from it. 

C- In natural philosophy^ power corresponds 
to effort, to the force applied to overcome re¬ 
sistance. More technically, it is the time rate of 
the performance of work, or the transfer of 
energy. In optics, power is the degree to which 
an optical instrument magnifies. 

D* In mathematics^ ( 1 ) it is a numerical or 
algebraical Index showing the number o^ times 
the element it afTects must be multiplied by it¬ 
self; concurrently, it denotes the product arising 
from the continued mutiplication of a quantity 
by itself. (2) In the theory of aggregates, the 
power of a class is the number of its elements, 
its cardinal number* (q.v.).—T.G. 

Practical; (Ger. praktisch) In Husserl: Of or 
pertaining to such conscious processes as reach 
fulfilment in behavior.— D.C. 

Practical; Relating to praxis, or conduct. 

— G.R.M. 

Practical Imperative: (in Kant’s ethics) Kant’s 
famous dictum: “So act as to treat humanity, 
whether in thine own person or in that of any 
other, in evexy case as an end withal, never as 
means only.”——P./i.S. 

Practical Reason: (Kant. Ger* praktische Ver- 
nunft) Reason or reflective thought concerned 
with the issues of voluntary decision and ^action. 
Practical reason includes “everything which is 
possible by or through freedom.” In general, 
practical reason deals with the problems of 
ethics, Kant asserted the primacy of practical 
reason over theoretical reason; and also asserted 
as practical postulates (q-v*) certain conceptions 
which were not theoretically demonstrable. See 
Kantianism. —O.F.JSr. 

Practical Theology; A special department of 
conventional theological study, called “practical’* 
to distinguish it from general theology, Biblical, 
historical and eywtemsLtic studies. As the term 
denotes, subjects which deal with the application 
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cf the theo-etlcal phases of the subject come 
,rider tliEs division' ch-rch ''eccieslnlo^y>, 

the work of the minister In woiahip Tlitui^-’cs 
and hjinncIojryJ-t ’’i preachlv'hom'Ietics), in 
teach'ngr fcatechetics). In pa'storal service fcoi- 
merlcs», and i-* missionary ertart (e* argelistlc-"). 
For fj’-the" dice'-*isEon see Theclo^'cal P'opae^ 
d^z.ilc (yth ed., 1912}, Philip Scha^.— T\F, 

Practice: (L.at. practica, business^ The deliberate 
application of a theory- Formerly, an estab¬ 
lished custom; the pursdance cf some traditional 
actiun. Xowr, tlie organization of actuality ac¬ 
cording to some general principle. Sometimes, 
opposed to, someuimes correlative with, theorv 
(q.v.).-—7.A:.F. 

Praedicabilia: (Lat. that which is able to be 
predicated) Since Greek philosophic thinking, 
the modes of predicating or the concepts to be 
aihrmed of any subject whatsoever, usually 
enumerated as £ve! genus, species, difference, 
property (or, characteristic), and accident. They 
assumed an important role in the scholastic dis¬ 
cussions of universals* According to Kant, they 
are pure, yet derived concepts of the under¬ 
standing.— K.F.L, 

Praedicainenta ; (Scholastic) The ten praedica- 
ments are, according to Aristotle (Met. V.) and 
the Schoolmen: substance, quantity, quality, rela¬ 
tion, habitus, when, where, location, action, 
passion.— RnA, 

Pragmatic theory of truth: Theory of knowl¬ 
edge which maintains that the truth of a proposi¬ 
tion is determined by its practical consequences. 
See Pragmaiism. - AmC,B, 

Pragmatic Realism: The doctrine that knowl¬ 
edge comes by way of action; that to know is 
to act by hypotheses which result in successful 
adaption or resolve practical difHcuIties- Accord¬ 
ing to pragmatic realism, the mind is not out¬ 
side the realm of nature; in experience the 
organism and the w'orld are at one; the theories 
of knowledge which follow the alleged dualism 
between the objective and subjective w’orlds are 
false. Ideas and knowledge are Instruments for 
activity and not spectators of an outside realm. 

J .. . 

Bragmaticism ; Pragmatism in Peirce’s sense. 

/ The name adopted in 1905 by Charles S. Peirce 
(1893-1914) for the doctrine of pragmatism 
(q.v.) which had been enunciated by him 
in 1878. Peirce’s definition was as follows: 
‘‘In order to ascertain the meaning of an in¬ 
tellectual conception one should consider what 
practical consequences might conceivably result 
by necessity from the truth of that conception i 
and the sum of these consequences will constitute 
the entire meaning of the conception’'’. Accord¬ 
ing to Peirce, W. James had interpreted prag¬ 
matism to mean ^^that the end of man is action”, 
whereas Peirce intended his doctrine as *‘a the¬ 
ory of logical analysis, or true definition,” and 
held that “its merits are greatest in its applica¬ 
tion to the highest metaphysical conceptions”. 
^*lf one can define accurately all the conceivable 
experimental phenomena which the affirmation 
or denial of a concept could imply, one will 
have therein a complete definition of the con¬ 


cept. and there is absolutely nothing more in it”. 
Peirce hoped that the suffix, -icism, might mark 
his more strictly defined acception of the doc¬ 
trine of pragmatism, and thus help to distin¬ 
guish it from the extremes to which it had been 
p'-shed by the efforts of James, Schiller, Papini, 
and others.— J.IC.T, 

Pragmatics: The study of the relations between 
signs and their interpreters in abstraction from 
relations to their designata or to other signs. 
A department of Semiotic (q.v.).— M.B. 

Pragmatism: (Cr. pragma, things done) Owes its 
inception as a movement of philosophy to C. S. 
Peirce and William James, but approximations 
to it can be found in many earlier thinkers, 
including (according to Peirce and James) 
Socrates and Aristotle, Berkeley and Hume. 
Concerning a closer precursor, Shadworth Hodg¬ 
son, James says that he “keeps insisting that 
realities are only what they are ‘known as’ 
Kant actually uses the word “pragmatic” to char¬ 
acterize “counsels of prudence” as distinct from 
“rules of skill” and “commands of morality” 
(Fundamefttal Principles of the Metaphysic of 
Moralsy p. 40). His principle of the primacy 
of practical reason is also an anticipation of 
pragmatism. It was refiection on Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason which originally led Peirce to 
formulate the view that the muddles of ixiet''*- 
physics can be cleared up if one attends to the 
practical consequences of ideas* The pragmatic 
maxim was first stated by Peirce in 1878 {^Popu¬ 
lar Science Monthly'yi “Consider what effects, 
that might conceivably have practical bearings, 
we conceive the object of our conception to 
have. Then, our conception of these effects is 
the whole of our conception of the object”. A 
clearer formulation by the same author reads: 

order to ascertain the meaning of an in^ 
tellectual conception one should consider tohat 
practical consequences might conceivably result 
by necessity from the truth of that conceptioni 
and the sum of these consequences coill constitute 
the entire meaning of the conception*** This Is 
often expressed briefly, viz.: The meaning of a 
proposition is its logical (or physical) conse¬ 
quences. The principle is not merely logical. It 
is also admonitory in Baconian style: “Pragma¬ 
tism is the principle that every theoretical judg¬ 
ment expressible in a^ sentence in the indicative 
mood is a confused form of thought whose only 
meaning, if it has any, lies in its tendency to 
enforce a corresponding practical maxim expressi¬ 
ble as a conditional sentence having its apodosis 
in the imperative mood”. (^Collected Papers of 
Charles Sanders Peirce^ edited by Charles Harts- 
home and Paul Weiss, 5.18.) Although Peirce’s 
maxim has been an inspiration not only to later 
pragmatists, but to operationalists as well, Peirce 
felt that it might easily be misapplied, so as to 
eliminate important doctrines of science'—doc¬ 
trines, presumably, which have no ascertainable 
practical consequences. 

James* definition of pragmatism, written for 
Baldtvin*s dictionary of Philosophy^ Is simply a 
restatement, or “exegesis”, of Peirce’s definition 
(see first definition listed above) appearing in 
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the same place. The resemblance bctVieen. their 
positions is illustrated by their common insist¬ 
ence upon the feasibility and desirability of re¬ 
solving- metaphysical problems by practical dis¬ 
tinctions, unprejudiced by dogmatic presupposi¬ 
tions, their -willingless to put e\ ery question to 
the test. ‘‘■The pragmatic methi^d”, says James, 
‘‘tries to interpret each notion by tracing its 
respective practical consequences. ... If no 
practical difference whatever can be traced”, be¬ 
tween two alternatives, they “mean practically 
the same thing, and all dispute is idle”. (Pr^g- 
p. 45. Sec also Chapters III and IV.) 

But while Peirce thought of pragmatism as 
akin to the mathematical method, James’ moti¬ 
vation and interest was largely moral and re¬ 
ligious. Thus in his Will io Believe 
Worldj 1896) he argues, in line with Pascal’s 
wager, that “w'e have the right to believe at our 
own risk any hypothesis that is live enough to 
tempt our will,” i.e. if it is not resolvable in¬ 
tellectually. Speaking of religious scepticism, he 
says; “We cannot escape the issue by remaining 
sceptical . . . because, although we do avoid error 
in that way if religion be untrue^ we lose the 
good, if it be true^ just as certainly as if w'e 
positively choose to disbelieve”. The position of 
the religious skeptic is: ^^JBetter risk loss of truth 
than chance of error^ Later, in 1907 in 

the Lowell Lectures he stated that “on prag- 
matistic principles, if the hypolhesls of God 
works satisfactorily in the widest sense of the 
word, it is true”, and took a position between 
absolutism and materialism which he called 
“pragmatistic or melioristic” theism. In the same 
lectures he announces that “ ‘the true’, to put it 
briery, is only the expedient in the way of 
thinking, - • James also identifies truth with 
verifiability, thus anticipating both the experi- 
mentalism of Dewey and the operationalism of 
Bridgman and the logical positivists. 

Pragmatism is first and always a doctrine of 
meaning, and often a definition of truth as well, 
but as to the latter, not all pragmatists are in 
complete agreement. Neither Peirce nor Dewey, 
for example, would accept James’view that if the 
hypothesis of God works satisfactorily for the 
individual, it is true. Pragmatism is also a 
method of interpreting ideas in terms of their 
consequences. James, however, apparently does 
not believe that this method entails his specific 
philosophical doctrines^-^his pluralism. Individ¬ 
ualism, neutralism, indeterminism, meliorism, 
pragmatic theism, “crass’* supernaturalism, etc. 
In fact, he states that pragmatism is independent 
of his new philosophy of “radical empiricism” 
and agrees with the anti-intellectualist bent of 
the Italian pragmatist, Papini, who sees the 
pragmatic method available to the atheist, the 
praying penitent, the investigating chemist, the 
metaphysician and the anti-metaphysician. 
(“What Pragmatism Means”.) On the other 
hand, insofar as pragmatism is practically identi¬ 
fied with the scientific method (as is allegedly 
the case with Dewey) it appears that'the prag¬ 
matic method might be expected to yield much 
the same conclusions for one philosopher as for 


another. In general, pragmatism as a method, 
does not seem to imply any final philosophical 
conclusions. It may Imply a general direction 
of thought, such as empiricism. Although prag¬ 
matists (Peirce, James, Dewey) frequently attack 
older forms of empiricism, or crude empiricism, 
and necessarily reject truth as a simple or static 
correspondence of propositions with sense data, 
they nevertheless continue to describe themselves 
as empiricists, so that today pragmatism (especial¬ 
ly in Devt'-ey’s case) is often regarded as synony¬ 
mous with empiricism. See Empiricism, 

F. C. S. Schiller, the Oxford pragmatist or 
humanist, is, if anything, more hostile to ra¬ 
tionalism, intellectualism, absolute metaphysics 
and even systematic and rigorous thinking than 
James himself. In his Humanism (1903) and 
his most important book Studies in Humanism 
(1907), he attempts to resolve or deflate meta¬ 
physical issues and controversies by practical dis¬ 
tinctions of terms and appeal to personal, human 
factors, supposedly forgotten by other philoso¬ 
phers. Schiller wrote about many of the topics 
which James treated: absolute metaphysics, re¬ 
ligion, truth, freedom, psychic research-, etc., 
and the outcome is similar. His spirited defense 
of Protagoras, “the humanist”, against Socrates 
and his tireless bantering critique of all phases 
of formal logic are elements of novelty. So 
also is his extreme activism. He goes so far as 
to say that “In validating our claims to ‘truth’ 
. • . we really transfotm them [realities] by our 
cognitive efforts, thereby proving our desires 
and ideas to be real forces in the shaping of the 
world”. (Studies in Humanism^ 1906, p. 425.) 
Schiller’s apparent view that desires and ideas 
can transform both truth and reality, even with¬ 
out manipulation, or experiment, could also be 
found in James, but is absent in Dewey and 
later pragmatists. 

John Dewey prefers to call his philosophy ex- 
perimentalism, or even instrumentalism, but the 
public continues to regard him as the leading 
exponent of pragmatism. Dewey’s pragmatism 
(like that of Peirce and James), is (1) a theory 
of meaning, and of truth or “warranted asserti- 
bility”, and (2) a body of fairly flexible philo¬ 
sophical doctrines. The connection between (1) 
and (2) requires analysis. Joseph Ratner (edi¬ 
tor of volumes of Dewey’s philosophy), clairns 
that if Dewey’s analysis of experimentalism is 
accepted almost everything that is fundamental 
in his philosophy follows (Intelligence in the 
Modern Worlds John Detvey^s Philosophy, ed. 
Joseph Ratner, N- Y., 1939), but on the other 
hand it might also be claimed that Dewey’s 
method, whatever name is given to it, can be 
practiced by philosophers who have important 
doctrinal differences. 

In Reconstruction in Philosophy (New York, 
1920, p- 156), Dewey states; “When the claim 
or pretension or plan is acted upon it guides us 
truly or falsely; it leads us to our end or 
away from it. Its active, dynamic function is 
the all-important thing about it, and ^ in the 
quality of activity induced by it lies all its truth 
and falsity. The hypothesis that works is the 
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true one, and truth is an abstract noun applied 
to the collection of cases^ actual, foreseen and 
desired, that receive conhrmation in their work 
and ccnsequences’\ The needs and desires '^hich 
truth must satisfy, however, are not conceived as 
personal and emotional (as with James) but 
rather as ^‘public’’ in some not altogether explicit 
sense. Although Dewey emphasizes the func¬ 
tional role of propositions and laws (and even 
of sensations, facts and objects), and describes 
these materials of knowledg-e as means, tools, 
instruments or operations for the transformation 
of an indeterminate situation into a determinate 
one in the process of inquiry (^Logic^ The Theory 
of Inquiry j N. Y-, 1938), he does not clearly 
deny that they have a strictly cog-nltive role as 
well, and he once states that ‘‘the essence of 
pragmatic instrumentalism is to concel\e of hath 
knowledgre and practice as means of making- 
goods-excellencies of all kinds-secure in ex¬ 

perienced existence’’. (^The Quest for Certainty^ 
N- Y., 1929, p- 37.) Indeed, in his Logic (p. 
345), he quotes with approval Peirce’s defini¬ 
tion: “truth is that concordance of an abstract 
statement with the ideal limit towards which 
endless inquiry would tend to bring scientific 
belief, . - Here truth seems to be represented 
as progressive approximation to reality, but 
usually it is interpreted as e^cacy, verification or 
practical expediency. 

JBxp eri men tali sm: Since Dewey holds that “ex¬ 
perimentation enters into the determination of 
every warranted proposition” (^LogiCj p. 461), 
he tends to view the process of inquiry as ex¬ 
perimentation. Causal propositions, for example, 
become prospective, heuristic, teleological 3 not 
retrospective, revelatory or ontological. Laws 
are predictions of future occurrences provided 
certain operations are carried out. Lxperimental- 
ism, however, is sometimes interpreted in the 
wider Baconian sense as an admonition to sub¬ 
mit ideas to tests, whatever these may be. If this 
is done, pseudo-problems (such as common epi¬ 
stemological questions) either evaporate or are 
quickly resolved. 

Operationalism: Scientific propositions are, 
roughly speaking, predictions and a prediction is 
an if-then proposition: “If certain operations are 
performed, then certain phenomena having deter¬ 
minate properties will be observed. Its hypo¬ 
thetical character shows that it is not final or 
complete but intermediate and instrumental” 
iLogicj p. 456). P. W. Bridgman’s very infiu- 
ential formulation of operationalism is compara¬ 
ble: “In general, we mean by any concept noth¬ 
ing more than a set of operations 3 the concept 
is synonymous %oith the corresponding set of 
operations'^^ {^The Logic of Modern Physics^ p- 
5.) If the operation is (or can be), carried out, 
the proposition has meaning; if the consequences 
which it forecasts occur, it Is true, has “war¬ 
ranted assertibility” or probability. 

The question of whether the operations must 
be specified or merely conceivable for the propo¬ 
sition to have meaning (which is analogous to 
the construclibility problem in mathematical -dis¬ 


cussions) has occasioned considerable criticism, 
for there appeared to be a danger that important 
scientific propositions might be excluded as mean¬ 
ingless. To this and other problems of opera- 
tionallsm the logical positivists (or empiricists) 
have contributed formulary modifications and 
refinements. See Logical Empiricism, In spite 
of their frequent di^erence with regard to the 
empirical foundation of logic and mathematics, 
pragmatism has received some support from the 
strict logicians and mathematical philosophers. 
One of the most important instances historically 
was C. I. Lewis’ paper “The Pragmatic Element 
in Knowledge” {University of California Pub- 
Itcatsons in Philosophy j t926). Here he stated: 
“that the truth of experience must always be 
relative to our chosen conceptual systems”, and 
that our choice between conceptual systems “will 
be determined consciously or not, on pragmatic 
grounds”. 

Instrumentalism: In the philosophy of Dewey, 
instrumentalism is scarcely distinguishable from 
cxperlmentalism or operationalism although it is 
used to characterize his earlier philosophy, and 
is, in its associations, more closely related to 
evolutionary philosophy, and more influenced by 
biological, than by physical or social science. 

On the continent of Europe philosophers as 
far removed from Dew'cy as Hans Vaihinger 
are sometimes called pragmatists (Ueberweg). 
The similarities are of doubtful importance. 

Prajapati: (Skr.) “Lord of creatures”, originally 
applied to various Vedic (q.v.) gods, it assumed 
as early as the Rig Veda the importance of a 
first philosophical principle of creation, and 
later of time as suggestive of gestation and pro¬ 
ductive periodicity.— K,F,L, 

Prajzia: ( 5 kr.) Realization, insight into the true 
and abiding nature of the self, atman^ purusa^ 
etc.- KF,L, 

Prajnana: (Skr.) Intelligence.— K,P,L, 

Prakrti; (Skr.) Primary matter or substance, 
nature, with purusa (q.v.) one of the two eternal 
bases of the world according to the Sankhya and 
the Yogasutras. It is the unconscious yet subtle 
cause of all material phenomena having three 
gu^s (q.v.), sativa^ rajas^ tamos. Modifica¬ 
tions of this view may be met throughout Indian 
philosophy.— KF^L, 

Prama: (Skr.) In its philosophical sense equiva¬ 
lent to pTamd7}4i (q-v.)-- ICF,L, 

Pramana: (Skr. measure) A standard of action 
or reasonings knowledge as such or as a logical 
criterion having validity 5 a mode of proof, a 
criterion of truth, such as authority, perception, 
inference, customarily acknowledged at the out¬ 
set by all Indian philosophic systems, according 
to predelection.— IC,F*L, 

Prameya: (Skr. to be measured, measurable) The 
proposition or thing to be proved; the object of 
knowledge.— K.F,L, 

Pra^a: (Skr.) Originally meaning “breath”, the 
word figures in early Indian philosophy as “vital 
air” and “life” itself. Subspecies of it are also 
recognized, such as apdna^ uddnoj etc.— FIF .L. 
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Pra^aySma: (Skr.) Breath {pra^a) exercise con¬ 
sidered, like asana (q.v.)> a necessary accessoiy 
to proper functioning- of mind, wanas (q-v.). 

—^AT-FX. 

Prasada; (Skr. inclining towards) Favor, grace, 
recognized by some Indian religio-metaphyaical 

systems as divine recompense for hhakii (q.v-)- 

— 

Fratyabhijna : (Skr.) “Recognition”, particularly 
the rediscovery or realization that the divine 
and ultimate reality is within the human soul or 
self. One phase of the philosophy of the Trlka 
(q.v.)-— 

Pratyihara: (Skr.) Withdrawal of the senses 
from external objecfts, one of the psycho-physi¬ 
cal means for attaining the object of Yoga (q. 
V.). For the theory of the senses conceived as 
powers, see Zndrlya .— 

Pratyak^a: (Skr.) Perceptionj evidence of the 
senses.— K.F,L, 

Praxis: (Gr. praxis) Activity that has its goal 
within itself) conduct^ distinguished from 
poiesis, or production, which aims at bringing 
into existence something distinct from the ac¬ 
tivity itself.— 

Preception : (Lat. prae perceptio, a taking) 
The anticipatory representation of an obj ect 
which guides and facilitates the perception of it. 

Pre-critical: This adjective is commonly applied 
to all Kant’s works prior to the Critique of Pure 
Reason since they all dogmatically assume 
knowledge of things-In-themselvea to be pos- 
sible» It is also applied to the sections of the 
Critique which are thought to have been written 
earliest, whether or not they Imply this assump¬ 
tion. See Kaniionism.^~-^A*C*E* 

Predestination* The doctrine that all events of 
man’s life, even one’s eternal destiny, are deter¬ 
mined beforehand by Deity. Sometimes this 
destiny is thought of in terms of an encompass¬ 
ing Fate or Luck (Roman and Greek), some¬ 
times as the cyclic routine of the wheel of For¬ 
tune (Indian), sometimes as due to special gods 
or goddesses (Clotho, Lacheais and Atropos in 
Hesiod), sometimes as the Kismet or mysterious 
Fate (Mohammedanism), as due to rational 
Necessity (Stoicism) and more often In terms of 
the sheer will of a sovereign Dei^ (Hebrew, 
Jewish and Christian). In historic Christianity 
utterances of Paul are given as the authority for 
the doctrine (£ph. l:llj Rom. 8:30* Rom. 9: 
18). St. Augustine believed that man’s own 
sinfulness made his salvation utterly dependent 
upon the sheer grace and election of God. Ex¬ 
treme expressions of Calvinism and Lutheranism 
held that man does absolutely nothing toward 
his salvation apart from the grace and good 
Will of the Divine. Classical examples of theo¬ 
logical determinism are the views of Bucer 
(1491-1551), Calvin (see and the 

American theologian, Jonathan Edwards (1703- 
1758). The two classic theories concerning the 
place of the alleged Fall of man are: supralap- 
sarianlBin, the view that the Fall itself was pre¬ 
determined j infralapsarianism, the view that 
man’s predestination was set up subsequent to 
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the Fall, the Fall itself only being permitted. 

— 

Predetermination: Purpose set up befoiehand. 

—T\F. 

Fredicables: (Lat. praedicabilia) In Aiistotle’s 
logic the £\e types of predicates that may be 
affirmed or denied of a subject in a logical 
proposition, viz. definition, genus, differentia, 
property, and accident. The list of predicables 
as formulated by Poiphyry and later logicians 
omits definition and includes species. See Defini^ 
Hom Genus; Species; Differentia; P? operty; 
Accident. —C-F.Af. 

Predicament: (Ger. from Lat. praedicamentum, 
a category) The Kantian name for the innate 
a priori forms of the understanding, since each 
category is a way of predicating something of 
a subject, and since there are twelve types of 
judgment, Kant enumerated twelve praedica- 
ments: totality, plurality, unity, reality, negation, 
limitation, substantiality-inherence, causality- 
dependence, reciprocity, possibility-impossibility, 
being and non-being, neceBsity-contingency. 

—Y.7.F. 

Predicate: The four traditional kinds of categori¬ 
cal propositions (see Logic^ jottnal^ § 4) arc: all 
S is P, no S is P, some S is P, some S Is not P. 
In each of these the concept denoted by S is the 
subject and that denoted by P is the predicate. 

Hilbert and Ackermann use the word predicate 
for a propositional function of one or more 
variables ( Carnap uses it for the corresponding 
syntactical entity, the name or designation of 
such a propositional function (i.e., of a property 
or relation)-— 

Preformationism : (Lat. pre + formare, to form 
before) The doctrine, according to which, the 
organs and hereditary characters of living crea¬ 
tures are already contained in the germ either 
structurally or by subsequent differentiation. Cf. 
Leibniz (q.v.) (^Monadology^ sect. 74) who was 
Influenced by Leeuwenhoek’s microscopic discov¬ 
eries and theory of the homunculus (little hu¬ 
man contained in the sperm). 

Prediction: 1. The process and the expression of 
an inference made with respect to a future event. 

2. According to Plato, a prophetic prediction 
is a form of inspired “frenzy” which produces a 
good result which could not be obtained in a 
normal state of mind {Phaedrus). The other 
two forms of this abnormal activity are poetic 
inspiration and religious exaltation. This con¬ 
cept has been exalted by Christian theology 
which gave to it a divine origin: the gi/jf of 
prediction is* an attribute of a saint, and also of 
the biblical prophets. 

3. In mathematical theory, prediction is an 
inference regarding an unknown or future event, 
from calculations involving probabilities and in 
particular the computation of correlations. Sta¬ 
tistical predictions are usually made by means of 
regression coefiBcienta and regression lines, which 
indicate the amount of change of one variable 
which accompanies a given amount of change^ in 
the other variable. The process of predicting 
values within the range of known data is called 
snterpolaHons and the process of predicting 
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values bQTond the rangr^ of known data is called 
extrapolation. The reliability of, these predic¬ 
tions varies on the basis of the known variables, 
and of their limits.— T~C, 

Preestablxshed Harmony: A theory expounded 
by Lreibnia and adopted in modified form by 
other thinkers after him, Jto refute the theories 
of interact!onism, occasionalism, and the parallel¬ 
ism of the Splnozjstic type^ In psycho-physics. 
According* to its dynamism, matter and spirit, 
body and soul, the physical and the moral, each 
a ‘‘wlndowlcss”, perfect monad In itself, 

are once and for all not only corresponding' 
realities, but they are also synchronized by God 
in their changes like two clocks, thus rendering* 
the assumption of any mutual or •other infiuences 
nugatory.— 

Prehension: {JLat. prehensus, from prehendere, to 
seize) In the terminology of A. N*. 'Whitehead, 
prehension is the process of feeling whereby 
data are grasped or prehended by a subject. See 
Process and Realityy Part III-— 

Prehension, Span of: The maximum number of 
items or groups of items which an individual 
mind is capable of embracing within the unity 
of attention. See J. Ward, Psychological Prin^ 
ciplesy pp. 222 See Attentiony Span of, 

— 

Prehistoxy: That part of histoiy of which we 
have no written records, documents or oral ac¬ 
counts, but which Is reconstructed from material 
remains by archeologists and anthropologists. 
Premiss: A proposition, or one of several propo¬ 
sitions, from which an inference is drawn i or 
the sentence expressing such a proposition. Fol¬ 
lowing C. S. Peirce, we here prefer the spelling 
premissy to distinguish from the word premise 
in other senses (in particular to distinguish the 
plural from the legal term premises), — A.Cm 
Prenex normal form ; See Logicy formal, § 3. 
Prescience: Supposedly direct acquaintance with 
the future in contrast to fore-knowledge which 
Is usually considered to be descriptive and in¬ 
ferential (see Fore-I^noeoledge) Prescience is 
usually attributed only to God.— 

Present: That momentary and transient part of 
time in which all events and experiences take 
place. Is usually conceived as having no dura¬ 
tion (**knife-edge*’) or small duration (**8addle- 
back”).---J5!.J.W. 

Presentation: (I^at. praesentatio, a showing, rep¬ 
resentation) (a) In the narrow sense: anything 
directly present to a knowing mind such as sense 
data, images of memory and imagination, emo¬ 
tional and hedonic states, etc. See Datum, (b) 
In the wider sense: any object known by ac¬ 
quaintance rather than by description for ex¬ 
ample^ an object of perception or memory. See 
AcqurnnUmce, Knotoledge hy, — Lt,W, * 

Presentational continuum; (I.at. praesentare, to 
present) The conception of an individual mind 
as an originally undifferentiated continuum 
which becomes progressively differentiated in the 
course of experience. See article Psychology by 
J. Ward in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th ed.s 
also J. Ward Psychological Principles, Ch. IV. 

~L,W, 


Presentational Immediacy; (Lat. praesens ppr. 
of praeesse; and in medius, middle) Presen¬ 
tational immediacy characterizes any items which 
are in the direct cognitive presence of the mind 
such as sense data, images, emotional and affec¬ 
tive data. Immediacy is ascribed by some epi- 
stemologists to higher levels of knowledge, e.g. 
perception and memory and by the mystic to 
the knowledge of God.— L,,W, 

Prcsentationism : The epistemological theory that 
the mind is in perception and perhaps also 
memory and other Qrpes of cognition directly 
aware of its object C»ee Epistemological Mon¬ 
ism), Although the term is ordinarily applied 
to realistic theories of perception (see Epistem^ 
ological Realism I Naine Realism), it is equally 
applicable to idealistic and phenomenalistic 
theories (see Epistemological Idealism), Pres- 
entadonism, whether realistic or idealistic, is 
opposed to representationallsm. See Representa- 
HondLism, — L, W, 

Prerappositiem; (a) That which must antecedent¬ 
ly be assumed if a desired result is to be de¬ 
rived i thus, a postulate. 

(b) That which is logically necessarys thus, 
that which is Implied, an implicate. 

(c) That which is causally necessary; thus a 
condition, or result.— C,A,B, 

Prevarication: A deviation from truth or facti 
an evasion or equivocations a quibble, a lie. 

'—'—CmAmB, 

Pfima facie duties: A phrase used by W. D. 
Kobb to indicate the nature of the general mate¬ 
rial rules of duty whicdi he regarded as self- 
evident. Promise-keeping is a prima facie duty, 
one among others. I.e., if I have made a prom¬ 
ise^ I have a prima fade du^ to keep it^ which 
means that I will have an actual duty to keep 
it, if no higher prima fade duty is incumbent 
upon me. What Ross calls ^^prima fade duties’’ 
H. A. Prichard calls **claims” and £. F. Carritt 
^responsibilities.” The notion is central to the 
recent neo-intultianisitt of Oxford, constituting 
its reply to the usual objection to intuited gen¬ 
eral material propositions about duty on the 
score that these may conflict and must admit of 
exceptions.—W-AT-F. 

Primary Qualities : The inherent qualities of 
bodies: solidity, extension, figure, motion, rest, 
number. These qualities are conceived to be 
utterly inseparable from objects; they are con¬ 
stant. John Locke made classic the distinction 
of primary and secondary qualities made by 
Galileo and Descartes.— 

Primary truth: (Lat. primus, first) A conception 
or proposition which is dependent for its truth 
on no other principle in the same order of 
thought; it may be considered self-evident from 
common experience, special intuitive insight, or 
even by postulation; but it is not demonstrated. 

— V,J,B, 

Prime Matter: See Matter* 

Prime Mover : In Aristotle’s philosophy that 
which is the first cause of all change and, being 
first, is not subject to riiange by any prior agent. 
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See AnstoieUantsm — G.R.M- _ _ _ 

Primitive Communism: That sta^e ot primitive 
society in which there is some foim of socialized 
ownership of the basic means of production (the 
land, fisheries, natural resources and the like), 
an absence of economic classes (q-v.) and of the 
state as a special appaiatus of internal force. 

Primitivism: A modern term for a complex of 
ideas lunnin^ hack in classical thought to 
Hesiod. Two species of primitivism are found, 

(1) c/irofiologtcal primsitvis-m, a belief that the 
best period of history was the earliestj (2) cul- 
iural prifKtttvi^m^ a belief that the acquisitioris 
of civilization are evil* Hach of these species is 
found in two forms, hard and sof^» The haid 
primitivist believes the best state of mankind to 
approach the ascetic life 3 man’s power of en¬ 
durance is eulogized- The soft primitivist, while 
frequently emphasizing the simplicity of what he 
imagines to be primitive life, nevertheless ac¬ 
centuates its gentleness- The Noble Savage is 
a fair example of a hard primitives the Golden 
Race of Hesiod of a soft-— G^B. 

Cf. Studies in> Brimitivism, ed. Lovejoy and 
Boas. 

Primum cognitum: (Lat. primus, jSrst; cognitus 
pp- of cognoBCcrc, to know) In Scholastic phi¬ 
losophy the most primitive intellectual cognition 
of the mind, in contrast to mere sensible cogni¬ 
tion-—L.W'. 

Principium individuationis : (Lat.) Principle of 
individuation (q-v ,)5 the Intrinsic, real factor in 
an existing singular thing which causes the Indi¬ 
viduality of the thing.— 

Principle: (Lat. principe, from principium, a be¬ 
ginning) A fundamental cause or universal 
truths that which is inherent in an 3 rthlng. That 
which ultimately accounts for being. According 
to Aristotle, the primary source of all being, 
actuality and knowledge, (a) In ontology: first 
principles are the categories or postulates of 
ontology- (b) In epistemology: as the essence 
of being, the ground of all knowledge. Syn. 
with essence, universal, cause.—J.iC.F. 

Principle of non-sufficient reason: According 
to this law, the probabilities cf two propositions 
may be said to be equal, if there is no adequate 
ground for declaring them unequal. When ap¬ 
plied without qualification, this principle may 
lead to unwarranted results. Such a difficulty 
may be avoided by an adequate formulation of 
the Principle of Indifference.—^r.G. 

Principle of Organic Unities: A principle 
enunciated by G. Moore to the effect that 
the intrinsic value of a whole need not he equal 
to the sum of the intrinsic values of its parts. 
See Intrinsic xtalu^^ — WJCF"* 

Principle of sufficient reason : According to 
Leibnia, one of the two principles on which 
reasoning is founded, the other Wng the prin¬ 
ciple of Contradiction- While the latter Is the 
ground of all necessary truths, the Principle of 
Sufiicient Reason is the ground of all contingent 
and factual truths. It applies especially to exist- 
ents, possible or factual 3 hence Its two forms: 
actual sufficient reasons, like the actual volitions 
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of God or of the free creatures, are those deter¬ 
mined by the perception of the good and exhibit 
themselves as final causes Involving the good, 
and possible sufficient reasons are involved, for 
example, in the perception of evil as a possible 
aim to achieve. Leibniz defines the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason as follows: It is the principle 
**in virtue of which we judge that no fact can 
be found true or existent, no judgment veritable, 
unless there is a sufficient reason why it should 
be so and not otherwise, although these reasons 
cannot more than often be known to us. , . . 
There must be a sufficient reason for contingent 
truths or truths of fact, that is, for the sequence 
of things which are dispersed throughout the 
universe of treated beings, in which the resolu¬ 
tion into particular reasons might go into end¬ 
less detail” {^Mortadology^ 31, 32, 33, 36). And 
again, “N’othing happens without a sufficient 
reasons that is nothing happens ‘without its 
being possible for one who should know things 
sufficiently to give a reason showing why things 
are so and not otherwise” i^Prmciples of Nature 
amd of Grace). It seems that the account given 
by Leibniz of this principle is not satisfactory 
in Itself, in spite of the wide use he made of it 
in his philosophy. Many of his disciples vainly 
attempted to reduce it to the Principle of Con¬ 
tradiction. See Wolffs 

2. Kant also developed the Leibnizian princi¬ 
ples with some modifications in his early writing 
PrincipiorufTt Primorunt CogfUtionis Metaphysicat 
Nova Dilueidalio (1755), where the Principle 
of Sufiicient Reason becomes the Principle of 
Determining Reason (JRaiio Determinaw)* Two 
forms of this principle are distinguished by 
Kant: the ratio cur or antecodertter determinant 
identified with the ratio essendi vel fiendij and 
the ratio quod or consequenter determinant iden¬ 
tified with the ratio eognoscandi* It has been 
defended under these forms against Crusius and 
the argument that it destroys human freedom. 

—r.4:7. 

Priiioipal coordination: (Ger. prinziplalkoordi- 
nation) The ego and the environment are the 
two central links in the originally given. The 
restoration of the natural world conception in 
which the perceived environmental fragments 
are no more viewed as ideas in us- It forms 
the correlative functioning of object and subjecL 
( Avenarius.)—/f .if. 

Priority: The condition of being earlier in a 
succession of events. This condition is meaning¬ 
ful only In the past-present-future series relative 
to a given event or experience. In its logical 
sense, the term signifies a condition without 
which something else cannot be understood, ex¬ 
plained, or thought of.— R.BJW^ 

Privacy, Bpistemics (Lat. privatus, from privu^ 
private) Status of data of knowledge, e.g. somatic 
sensations, hedonic and emotional states, and 
perhaps even sense data, In so far as they are 
directly accessible to a single knowing subject. 
See BuhlicUyt Epistemic ..— 

Privation: (Lat. privatis) In Aristotle’s philosophy 
the condition of a substance that lacks a certain 
quality which it is capable of possessing and 
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normally does possess.— G^R.AIm 

Proaeresis: (Gr. proairesis) Refiecti\e choice, 
especially of means to an end, deliberate desire 
(Aristotle).- G.R.A1- 

Probabilism: The doctrine of the ancient Skeptics 
that certainty is unattainable, and that probabil¬ 
ity is the only £-uide to belief and action i espe¬ 
cially characteristic of the N'ew Academy. See 
Peirce. - G.R.Iil. 

Probability: In general (1) Chance, possibility, 
contingency, likelihood, likeliness, presumption, 
conjecture, prediction, forecast, credibility, rele- 
-vances (2) the quality or state of being likely 
true or likely to happen; (3) a fact or a state¬ 
ment 'which is likely true, real, operati\e or 
provable by future events; (4) the conditioning 
of partial or approximate belief or assent; (5) 
the motive of a presumption or prediction; (6) 
the conjunction of reasonable grounds for pre¬ 
suming the truth of a statement or the occur¬ 
rence of an e\-ent; (7) the £eld of knowledge 
bet'ween complete ignorance and full certitude; 
(S) an approximation to fact or truth; (9) a 
qualitative or numerical value attached to a 
probable inference; and (10) by extension, the 
systematic study of chances or relative possibili¬ 
ties as farming the subject of the theory of 
probabili^. 

A. The FoundeUio-n of Probability m We can¬ 
not kno'w everything completely and v?ith cer¬ 
tainty. Yet we desire to think and to act as 
correctly as possible; hence the necessity of con¬ 
sidering methods leading to reasonable approxi¬ 
mations, and of estimating their results in terms 
of the relative evidence available in each case. 
In D VI-VII iinfra) only, is probability inter¬ 
preted as a property of events or occurrences as 
such; whether necessary or contingent, facts are 
simply conditioned by other facts, and have neither 
an intelligence nor a will to realize thetr cer¬ 
tainty or their probability. In other views, prob¬ 
ability requires ultimately a mind to perceive it 
as such: it arises from the combination of our 
partial ignorance of the extremely complex nature 
and conditions of the phenomena, with the in¬ 
adequacy of our means of observation, experi¬ 
mentation and analysis. However searching and 
provisionally satisfactory. Thus it may be said 
that probability exists formally in the mind and 
materially In the phenomena as related between 
themselves. In stressing the one or the other of 
these two aspects, we obtain: (1) subjectiw 
probability, when the psychological conditions of 
the mind cause it to evaluate a fact or state¬ 
ment with fear of possible error; and (2) 
tive probability, when reference is made to that 
quality of facts and statements, which causes the 
mind to estimate them with a conscious possibil¬ 
ity of erron Usually, methods can he devised 
to objectify technically the subjective aspect of 
probability, such as the rules for the elimination 
of the personal equation of the inquirer. Hence 
the methods established for the study and the 
interpretation of chances can be considered in¬ 
dependently of the state of mind as such of the 
inquirer. These methods make use of rational or 
empirical elements. In the jfirst case, we are 


dealing with a priori or theoretical probabilityy 
'which considers the conditions or occurrences of 
an event hypothetically and independently of 
any direct experience. In the second case, 'we 
are dealing with inductile or empirical proba^^ 
bility. And 'when these probabilities are repre¬ 
sented -with numerals or functions to denote 
measures of likelihood, we are concerned with 
quantitative or mathematic€il probability. Meth¬ 
ods involving the former cannot be assimilated 
with methods involving the latter; but both can 
be logically correlated on the strength of the 
general principle of explanation, that similar 
conjunctions of moral or physical facts demand 
a general law governing and justifying them. 

S. The Probability-Relation. Considering the 
general grounds of probability, it is pertinent to 
analyze the proper characteristics of this concept 
and the valid conditions of its use in inferential 
processes. Probability presents itself as a special 
relation betw'een the premisses and the conclu¬ 
sion of an argument, namely when the premisses 
are true but not completely sufficient to condi¬ 
tion the truth of the conclusion. A probable 
inference must ho'W'ever be logical, even though 
its result is not certain; for its premisses must 
be a true sign of its conclusion. The probability- 
relation may take three aspects: it is inductive, 
probable or presumptive. In strict induction, 
there is an essential connection between the facts 
expressed in the premisses and in the conclusion, 
which almost forces a factual result from the 
circumstances of the predication. This type of 
probability-relation is prominent in induction 
proper and in statistics. In strict probability, 
there is a logical connection between the prem¬ 
isses and the conclusion which does not entail 
a definite factual value for the latter. This type 
of probability-relation is prominent in mathe¬ 
matical probability and circumstantial evidence. 
In strict presumption, there is a similarity of 
characteristics between the fact expressed in the 
conclusion and the real event if it does or did 
exist. This tjrpo of probability-relation is promi¬ 
nent in analogy and testimony. A presumptive 
conclusion should be accepted provisionally, and 
it should have definite consequences capable of 
being tested. The results of an inductive infer¬ 
ence and of a probable inference may often be 
brought closer together when covering the same 
field, as the relations involved are fundamental 
enough for the purpose. This may be done by a 
qualitative analysis of their implications, or by 
a quantitative comparison of their elements, as 
it is done for example in the methods of cor¬ 
relation. But a presumptive inference cannot be 
reduced to either of the other two forms with¬ 
out losing its identity; because the connection 
between its elements is of an indefinite char¬ 
acter. It may be said that inductive and prob¬ 
able inferences have an intrinsic reasonableness; 
while presumptive inferences have an extrinsic 
reasonableness. The former involve determinism 
within certain limits; while the latter display 
xndeterzninacy more prominently. That is why 
very poor, misleading or wrong conclusions are 
obtained when mathematical methods are applied 
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to moral acts, judiciary decisions or indirect tes¬ 
timony. The activity of the human will has an 
intricate complexity and variability not easily 
subjected to calculation. Hence the degree of 
probability of a presumpti\e inference can be 
estimated only by the character and circum¬ 
stances of its suggested explanation. In moral 
cases, the discussion and application of the 
probability-relation leads to the consideration of 
the doctrines of Probabtltsnt and Probabtlsortsm 
which are qualitative. The probability-relation as 
such has the following general implications 
which are compatible with its three different 
aspects, and which may serve as general in¬ 
ferential principles: (1) Any generalization must 
be probable upon propositions entailing its ex- 
emplihcation in particular cases 5 (2) Any gen¬ 
eralization or system of generalizations forming 
a theoty*, must be probable upon propositions 
following from it by implication j (3) The prob¬ 
ability of a given proposition on the basis of 
other propositions constituting its evidence, is 
the degree of logical conclusiveness of this evi¬ 
dence with respect to the given proposition 5 (4) 
The empirical probability (p = S/E) of a 
statement S increases as verifications accrue 
to the evidence E, provided the evidence is 
taken as a whole; and (5) Numerical probabili¬ 
ties may be assigned to facts or statements only 
when the evidence includes statistical data or 
other numerical information which can be treated 
by the methods of mathematical probability. 

C- MathematicdL Probabiliiy. The mathemati¬ 
cal theory of probability, which Is also called 
the theory of dances or the theory of relative 
possibilities, is concerned with the application of 
mathematical methods to the determination of 
the likelihood of any event, when there are not 
sufficient data to determine with certainty its 
occurrence or failure. As X«aplace remarked, it 
IS nothing more than common sense reduced to 
calculation. But its range goes far beyond that 
of common sense: for it has not only condi¬ 
tioned the growth of various branches of mathe¬ 
matics, such as the theory of errors, the calculus 
of variations and mathematical statistics; but it 
has also made possible the establishment of a 
number of theories in the natural and social 
sciences, by its actual applications to concrete 
problems. A distinction is usually made between 
direct and inverse probability. The determina¬ 
tion of a direct or a priori prohabUsty involves 
an inference from given situations or sets of 
possibilities numerically characterized, to future 
events related with &em. By definition, the 
direct probability of the occurrence of any par¬ 
ticular form of an event, is the ratio of the 
z^umber of ways in which that form Height occur, 
to the whole number of ways in whidi the event 
may occur, all these forms being equiprpbable or 
equally likely. The basic principles referring to 
a priori probabilities are derived from the anal¬ 
ysis of the various logical alternatives involved 
in any hypothetical questions such as the follow¬ 
ing: (a) To determine whether a cause, whose 
exact nature is or is not known, will prove 
operative or not in certain circumstances; (b) 
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To determine how often an event happens or 
fails. The comparison of the number of oc¬ 
currences with that of the failures of an e\ent, 
considered in simple or complex circumstances, 
affords a basis for several cases of probable 
inference. Thus, theorems may be established to 
deal with the probabtlity of success and the 
probabtltiy of failure of an event, with the 
probability of the joint occurrence of several 
events, with the probability of the alternative 
occurrence of several events, with the different 
conditions of frequency of occurrence of an 
event, with mathematical expectation^ and with 
similar questions. The determination of an 
a posteriori or inverse probability involves an. in¬ 
ference from given situations or events, to past 
conditions or causes which may have contributed 
to their occurrence. By definition, an invetse 
probability is the numerical value assigned to 
each one of a number of possible causes of an 
actual event that has already occurred, or mote 
generally, it is the numerical value assigned to 
hypotheses which attempt to explain actual events 
or circumstances. If an event has occurred as a 
result of any one of n several causes, the prob¬ 
ability that C was the actual cause is Pp/E 
(Pn^n), when P is the probability that the event 
could be produced by C if present, and p the 
probability that C was present before the occur¬ 
rence of that event. Inverse probability is based 
on general and special assumptions which can¬ 
not always be properly stated, and as there are 
many different sets of such assumptions, there 
cannot be a coercive reason for making a defi¬ 
nite choice. In particular, the condition of the 
equiprobability of causes is seldom if ever ful¬ 
filled. The distinction between the two kinds of 
probability, which has led to some confusion in 
interpreting their grounds and their relations, 
can be technically ignored now as a result of 
the adoption of a statistical basis for measuring 
probabilities. In particular, it is the statistical 
treatment of correlation which led to the study 
of probabilities of concurrent phenomena irre¬ 
spective of their direction in time. This distinc¬ 
tion may be retained, however, for the purpose 
of a general exposition of the subject. Thus, a 
number of probability theorems are obtained, by 
using various cases of direct and inverse proba¬ 
bility involving permutations and combinations, 
the binomial theorem, the theory of series, and 
the methods of Integration. In turn, these theo¬ 
rems can be applied to concrete cases of the 
various sciences. 

D. Interpretations of Probability* The meth¬ 
ods and results of mathematical probabill^ (and 
of probability in general) are the subject of 
much controversy as regards their interpretation 
and value. Among the various theories proposed, 
we shall consider the following: (1) Probability 
as a measure of belief, ( 2 ) probability as the 
relative frequency of events, (3) probability as 
the truth-frequency of types of argument, (4) 
probability as a primitive notion, (^) probability 
as an operational concept, ( 6 ) probability as a 
limit of frequencies, and (7) probability as a 
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physical ma^nif^de determined by axioms. 

I- Probability as a Pleasure of Relief z Ac¬ 
cording- to this theory 3 probability is the measure 
or relative degree of rational credence to be 
attached to facts or statements on the strength 
of valid motives. 'This type of probability is 
sometimes difficult to estimate, as it may be 
qualitative as Mr ell as quantitative. When con¬ 
sidered in its mathematical aspects, the measure 
of probable inference depends on the preponder¬ 
ance or failure of operative causes or observed 
occurrences of the case under investigation. This 
conception involves axioms leading to the classic 
rule of Laplace, namely: The measure of prob¬ 
ability of apy one of mutually exclusiv^e and 
apriori equiprobable possibilities, is the ratio of 
the number of favorable possibilities to the total 
number of possibilities. In probability operations, 
this rule is taken as the definition of direct prob¬ 
ability for those cases M'here it is applicable. 
The main objections against this interpretation 
are; (1) that probability is largely subjectiv'e, or 
at least independent of direct experience^ (2) 
that equiprobability is taken as an apriori no¬ 
tion, although the Mays of asserting it are em¬ 
pirical; (3) that the conditions of valid equi¬ 
probability are not stated definitely; (4) that 
equiprobability is difficult to determine actually 
in all cases; C^) that it is difficult to attach an 
adequate probability to a complex event from 
the mere knowledge of the probabilities of its 
component parts; and (6) that the notion of 
probability is not general, as it does not cover 
such cases as the inductive derivation of proba¬ 
bilities from statistical data. 

H- Probability as a Relative Frequency i This 
interpretation is based on the nature of events, 
and not on any subjective considerations. It 
deals with the rate with M'hich an event will 
occur in a class of events. Hence, it considers 
probability as the ratio of frequency of true re¬ 
sults to true conditions; and it gives as its 
measure the relative frequency leading from true 
conditions to true results. What is meant when 
a set of calculations predict that an experiment 
will yield a result A. with probability P, is that 
the relative frequency of A is expected to ap¬ 
proximate the number P in a long series of such 
experiments. This conception seems to be more 
concerned with empirical probabilities, because 
the calculations assumed are mostly based on 
statistical data or material assumptions suggested 
by past experiments. It is valuable in so far as 
it satisfies the practical necessity of considering 
probability aggregates In such problems. The 
main objections against this Interpretation are: 
(1) that it does not seem capable of expressing 
satisfactorily what Is meant hy the probabili^ of 
an event being true; (2^ that its conclusions are 
more or less probable, owing to the difficulty of 
defining a proper standard for comparing ratios; 
(3) that neither Its rational nor its statistical 
evidence is made clear; (4) that the degree of 
relevance of that evidence is not properly deter¬ 
mined, on account of the theoretical in definite¬ 
ness of both the true numerical value of the 
probability and of the evidence assumed; and 


(5) that it is operational in form only, but not 
in fact, because it inv^olv'es the infinite v\ithnut 
proper limitations. 

III. Probabiliiy as Pruth-Frequency of Types 
of A'rgumentsz In this interpretation, v\hich is 
due mainly to Peirce and Venn, probability is 
shifted from the events to the propositions about 
them; instead of considering types and cJas^-es 
of events, it considers types and classes of propo¬ 
sitions. Probability is thus the ability to give 
an objective reading to the relative truth of 
propositions dealing with singular events. This 
ability can be used successfully in interpreting 
definite and indefinite numerical probabilities, by 
taking statistical evaluations and making ap¬ 
propriate v'erbal changes in their formulitlun. 
Once assessed, the relative truth of the propo^ii- 
tions considered can be communicated to facts 
expressed by these propositions. But neither the 
propositions nor the facts as such hav e a prob¬ 
ability in themselves. With these assumptions, a 
proposition has a degree of probability, only if 
it is considered as a member of a class of pinpo- 
sitlons; and that degree is expressed by the 
proportion of true propositions to the total num¬ 
ber of propositions in the class. Hence, proba¬ 
bility is the ratio of true propositions to all the 
propositions of the class examined, If the class 
is finite; or to all the propositions of the same 
type in the long run, if the class is infinite. In 
the first case, fair sampling may cover the re¬ 
strictions of a finite class; in the second case, 
the use of infinite series offers a practical limita¬ 
tion for the evidence considered. • But in both 
cases, probability varies with the class or type 
chosen; and probability-inferences are limited by 
convention to those cases where numerical values 
can be assigned to the ratios considered^ It Mill 
be observed that this Interpretation of proba¬ 
bility is similar to the relative frequency the¬ 
ory. The difference between these two theories 
is more formal than material; in both cases the 
probability refers ultimately to kinds of evidence 
based on objective matter of fact. Hence the 
Truth-Frequency theory is open to the same 
objections as the Relative-Frequency theory, M'ith 
proper adjustments. An additional difficulty of 
this theory is that the pragmatic interpretation 
of truth it inv'olves, has yet to be proved, and 
the situation is anything but improved by as¬ 
similating truth with probabiliiy. 

IV- Probability as a Primixiz.^e Hotiom Ac¬ 
cording to this interpretation, M’hicn is due par¬ 
ticularly to iC^nes^ probability is taken as ulti¬ 
mate or undefined, and it is made known 
through its essential characteristics. Thus, prob¬ 
ability is neither an intrinsic property of proposi¬ 
tions like truth, nor an empty concept; blit a 
relative property linking a proposition with its 
partial evidence. It follows that the probability 
of the same proposition varies with the evidence 
presented; and that even though a proposition 
may turn out to be false, our judgment that it is 
probable upon a given evidence can be correct. 
Further, since probability belongs to a proposi¬ 
tion only in its relation to other propositions, 
probability-inferences cannot be the same as 
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truth-infcrcnces: aa they cannot break, the chain 
of relations between their premisses, th^ lack 
one of the essential features usually ascribed to 
inference. That is why, in particular, the con¬ 
clusions of the natural sciences cannot be sepa¬ 
rated from their evidence, as it may be the case 
with the deductive sciences. With such assump¬ 
tions, probability is the £rroup name given to the 
processes which strengthen or increase the likeli¬ 
hood of an analogy. The main objection to this 
interpretation is the arbitrary character of it» 
primitive idea. There is no reason why there 
are relations between propositions such that p is 
probable upon g, even on the assumption of the 
relative character of probability- There must be 
conditions determining which propositions are 
probable upon others. Hence we must look be¬ 
yond the primitive idea itself and place the 
ground of probability elsewhere. 

V. Probabiliiy as an Operational Concepti In 
this interpretation, which is due particularly to 
Kemble, probability is discussed in terms of the 
mental operations involved in determining it 
numerically. It is pointed out that probability 
enters the postulates of physical theories as a 
useful word employed to indicate the manner in 
which results of theoretical calculations are to 
be compared with eicperimental data. But beyond 
the usefulness of this word, there must be a 
more fundamental concept justifying it, this is 
called primary probability which should be 
reached by an instrumentalist procedure. The 
analogy of the thermometer, which connects a 
qualitative sensation with a number, gives an 
indication for such a procedure. The expecta¬ 
tion of the repetition of an event is an cle- 
xnentary form of belief which can be strength¬ 
ened. by additional evidence. In collecting such 
evidence, a selection is naturally made, by ac¬ 
cepting the relevant data and rejecting the 
others. When the selected data form a pattern 
which does not involve the event as such or its 
negative, the event is considered as probable. 
The rules of collecting the data and of com¬ 
paring them with the theoretical event and its 
negative, involve the idea oi correspondence 
which leads to the use of numbers for its ex¬ 
pression. Thus, probabili^ is a number com¬ 
puted from empirical data according to given 
rules, and used as a metric and a corrective to 
the sense of expectation; and the ultimate value 
of the theoiy of probability is its service as a 
guide to action. The main interest of this theory 
lies in its psychological analysis and its attempt 
to unify the various conceptions of probability. 
But It is not yet complete; and until its epi¬ 
stemological implications are made clear, its 
apparent eclecticism may cover many of the 
difficulties it wishes to avoid-—-T-Gf. 

VJ- Ptohabilify as a JAmii of Treguencies^ 
According to this view, developed especially by 
Mises and by Wald, the probability of an 
event is equal to its total frequency, Aat is to 
the limit, if it exists, of the frequency of that 
event in n trials, when n tends to infinity. 
The difficulty of working out this conception 
led Mises to propose the notion of a collective 


in an attempt to evolve conditions for a true 
random sequence. A collective is a random 
sequence of supposed results of trials when 
(1) the total frequency of the. event in the 
sequence exists, and (2) the same property 
holds with the same limiting value when the 
sequence is replaced by any sequence derived 
from it. Various methods were devised by 
Copeland, Keichenbach and others to avoid 
objections to the second condition: they 
were generalized by Wald who restricted 
the choice of the “laws of selection” defining 
the ranks of the trials forming one of the 
derived sequences, by his postulate that these 
laws must form a denumerable set. This 
modification gives logical consistency to this 
theory at the expense of its original simplici^, 
but without disposing cf some fundamental 
shortcomings. Thus, the probability of an 
event in a collective rezTiains a relative notion, 
since it must be known to which denumerable 
set of laws of selection it has been defined 
relatively, in order to determine its meaning, 
even though its value is not relative to the 
set. Controversial points about the axiomatiza- 
tion of this theory show the possibility of other 
alternatives. 

VII. Probability as a Physical Magnitude 
determined by Axioms. This theory, whichp is 
favoured mainly by the Intuitionist school of 
mathematics, considers probability as a physical 
constant of which fiequencies are measures. 
Thus, any frequency is an approximate measure 
of one physical constant attached to an event 
and to a set of trials: this constant is the 
probability of that event over the set of trials. 
As the ol)served frequencies differ little for 
large numbers of trials from their corresponding 
probabilities, some obvious properties of fre¬ 
quencies may be extended to probabilities. This 
is done without proceeding to the limit, but 
through general approximation as in the case 
of physical magnitudes. These properties are 
not constructed (as in the axiomatization of 
Mises), but simply described: as such, they 
form a set of axioms defining probability. The 
classical postulates involved in the treatises of 
Laplace, Bertrand or Poincar^ have been 
modified in this case, under the joint infiu- 
ence of the discovery of measure by Borel, 
and of the use of abstract sets. Their new form 
has been fully stated by Kolmogoroif 
and interpreted by Frechet who proposes 
to call this latest theory the ^modernized 
axiomatic definition’ of probability. Its inter¬ 
pretation requires that it should be preceded 
by an inductive synthesis, and followed by 
numerical verifications. 

Bibliogtaphy. The various theories outlined 
in this article do not exhaust the possible 
definitions and problems concerning probability; 
but they give an idea of the trend of the 
discussions. The following works are selected 
from a considerable literature of the subject. 
LaplacOj Sssai sur lea Probability. Keynes^ 
A Treatise on probability. Jeffreys^ Theory of 
Probabili^* Uspensky, Introduction to Mathe- 
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matical Probability. Borel, Traite de Calcul 
des Probability (especially the last volume 
dealing* with its philosophical aspects). Mises, 
Probability, Statistics and Truth. Reichenhach, 
Les Fondements L.ogiques du Calcul des Proba- 
bilites. Frechetj Rccherches sur le Calcul des 
Probability. Ville^ Essai sur la Thyrie des 
Collectifs. K!olfnogoroff^ GrundbegriSe der 
Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung. Wald, Die Wider- 
spruchsfrelheit des Kollektivbegriffes. Na^ml, 
The Theory of Probability-—T-G- 

Problem: (Gr. prohletna, anything thrown for¬ 
ward) 1. Any situation, practical or theoretical, 
for which there Is no adequate automatic or 
habitual response, and which therefore calls up 
the reflective processes. 2. Any question pro¬ 
posed for solution.— A.C-B. 

Problematic knowledge: Knowledge of what 
might occur or is capable of occurring as op¬ 
posed to knowledge of what is actual or of what 
must occur; opposed to assertorie knotaledge and 
apodicHc knotvledge^—^A^C^B^ 

In Kant, the domain of things beyond pos¬ 
sible experience is completely problematic be¬ 
cause of the a priori limitations of human 
knowledge (cf. J. JLoewenberg, Calif. Studies en 
Philosophy ). See Modality. 

Process: (Lat. processus, pp. of procedo, to go 
before) A series of purposive actions, generally 
tending toward the production of something. A 
systematic forward movement, resulting in 
growth or decay. As employed by Whitehead 
(1861-), the course of actuality in its cosmologi¬ 
cal aspects. Syn. with action, becoming, exist¬ 
ence.- JnKJFm 

Process Theory of Mind : The concretion of 
mind in terms of process in contrast to sub¬ 
stance. A mind, according to the process theory 
is a relatively permanent pattern preserved 
through a continuously changing process, Leib¬ 
niz doctrine of the self-developing monad sig¬ 
nalizes the transition from the substance to the 
process theoiy of mind and such philosophers 
as Bradley, Bosanquet, Bergson, James, V^ite- 
head, Alexander and Dewey are recent exponents 
of the process theory- See C. W. Morris, Six 
Theories of Mittd, Ch. 11-— I..W. 

Proclns: (411-485) A prominent Neo-Platonist 
and theological commentator, who taught that 
man becomes united with God through the prac¬ 
tice of love, truth and faith. Main works: 
Commentaries on Timeus, on Republic^ on 
Parmenides I Instit. TheoU; In Platonis Theol.$ 
Comment on First Booh of Euclidm — R.SJW^ 

Projection: (Lat. projectio, from projicerc, to 
throw forward) The mental act of attributing 
to sensations or sense qualia, an external and 
independent existence. The projection theoiy of 
Condillac and other sensationalists (se Sensor 
tionalism) asserts that sensations are first experi¬ 
enced as subjective states and are subsequently 
externalized by a special act of mind. Helm¬ 
holtz restricted projection to spatial projection 
(the localization of sensations in space at a 
certain distance from the body) but the more 
general usage is preferable.— D.W. 


Project method: An education method which 
makes use of practical activities, organizing the 
scholastic work of the child about complex en¬ 
terprises, such as making a garden, planning a 
circus .—J .E.B. 

Prolegomena: (Gr. pro, before; lego, say) Intro¬ 
ductory material. (Singular form: proleg-o- 
menon.) Cf. Prolegomena to Every Future 
SetenAfic Metaphysic, by Kant (q-v.).—P-F- 

Prolepsis: (Gr. prolepsls) Notion, preconception. 
The term is used by the Stoics and Epicureans 
to denote any primary general notion that arises 
spontaneously and unconsciously in the mind, as 
distinguished from concepts that result from 
conscious reflection. These prolepses are re¬ 
garded by the Stoics as common to all men as 
rational beings, and are sometimes called innate 
(symphytoi), though in general th^ were looked 
upon as the natural outgrowth of sense-percep¬ 
tion- 

Proof by cases: Represented in its simplest form 
by the valid inference of the propositional cal¬ 
culus, from A ^ C and B ^ C and A v B to 
C. More complex forms involve multiple dis¬ 
junctions, e.g., the inference from A ^ D and 
B => D and C =» D and JA v B] v C to D. 
The simplest form of proof by cases is thus the 
same as the simple constructive dilemma (see 
Logic, formal, § 2), the former term deriving 
from mathematical usage and the latter from 
traditional logic. For the more complex forms 
of proof by comcb, and like generalizations of the 
other kinds of dilemma to the case of more than 
two major premisses, logicians Have devised the 
names trilemma, tetralemma, polylemma — but 
these are not much found in actual use. A. C* 

Proof theory: The formalization of mathematical 
proof by means of a logistic system (q. v.) 
makes possible an objective theoiy of proofs and 
provabili^, in which proofs are treated as con¬ 
crete manipulations of formulas (and no use is 
made of meanings of formulas). This is Hil¬ 
bert’s proof theory, or metamathematics* 

A central problem of proof theoiy, according 
to Hilbert, is the proof of consistency of logistic 
systems adequate to mathematics or substantial 
parts of mathematics.—A logistic system is said 
to be consistent, relatively to a particular nota¬ 
tion In the system called negation, if there is 
no formula A such that both A and the negation 
of A are provable (i-e., are theorems). The sys¬ 
tems with which Hilbert deals, and the notations 
in them which he wishes to call negation, are 
such that. If a formula A and its negation were 
once proved, every propositional formula could 
be proved; hence he is able to formulate the 
consistency by saying that a particular formula 
(e.g., -~[0=0]) is not provable* 

A consistency proof evidently loses much of 
its significance unless tfae methods employed in 
the proof are in some sense less than, or less 
dubitable than, the methods of proof which the 
logistic ^stem is intended to formalize* Hilbert 
required that tfae methods employed in a con¬ 
sistency proof should be finitary —a condition 
more stringent than that of intuitlonistic acccqft- 
abilily. See Intsiitionism (mathetnaticdl)^ 
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GodePs theorems (see Logic^ formalj § 6) are 
a difficulty for the Hilbert progTam because they 
show that the methods employed in a consistency 
proof must also be in some sense more than 
those which the logistic system formalizes* Oodel 
himself remarks that the difficulty may not be 
insuperable. 

Other problems of proof theory are the de^ 
cision prohlefft^ and the problem of proving 
cotnpleseness (in one of various senses) for a 
logistic system. Cf- Logic^ formalj §§ 1, 3. 

— A.C. 

Hilbert and Bernays, Grundlagen der Mathe^ 
tatrk, vol, ^1, Berlinjj 1934, an^ yol. 2,^ Berlin^ 


vol. 34 (1935), pp- 32*95- W. Ackermann. Z^ir 
Widmpruchsfreiheft dor Zahhntkeotte, Mathe- 
matische Annalen, voL 117 (1940), pp. Id2-15^. 

Propensity: (Lat. propensio, from propendere, to 
hang forth) A term used to designate a mental 
appetite or desire. See Appeiition, Hume ap¬ 
plied the term to the tendency of the mind to 
pass from one to the other of two associated 
i deas .—W * 

Proper sensible: (In Scholasticism) That which 
through itself, or through its proper species is 
perceived by only one external sense without 
error, as light is perceived by the eys, sound by 
the ear. Common sensible is that which is per¬ 
ceived by several external senses through modi¬ 
fied species of the proper senaibles, e.g. quantity^ 
distance. Aceidantal sensible (jsensibile per ac^ 
cidens^ is that which falls under the external 
senses neither through Its proper species nor 
through the modified species of another^ but only 
through another with which it is joined, e.g. 
material substance*— 

Property: (Gr. idions Lat. propriiun) In Aris¬ 
totle’s logic (1) an attribute common to all 
members of a species and peculiar to them; (2) 
an attribute of the above sort not belonging to 
the essence of the species, but necessarily fal¬ 
lowing from it-— G,R*Adn 

Propitiation: The attempt by act or intent of 
gaining the favor of a god, removing one’s 
guilt and the divine displeasure. Such acts 
have 'taken on Innumerable forms: sacrifice of 
precious possessions, even of human life, of 
animals, by pilgrimages, tithing, self-imposed 
asceticism of one kind or another, fastings, rit¬ 
uals, tortures, contrition, etc. The substitution 
of some one else as an act of voluntary propitia¬ 
tion has found classic express!oil in Christian 
tradition in the estimation of Jesus’ life and 
death as the supreme Ransom, Substitute and 
Mediator.—KP- 

Propositjon: This word has been used to mean: 
(a) a declarative sentence (in some particular 
language); (b) the content of meaning of a 
declarative sentence, i^e., a postulated abstrsuit 
object common not only to different occurrences 
of the same declarative sentence but also to 
different sentences (whether of the same lan¬ 
guage or not) which are synonymous or, as we 
say, mean the same thlng\ (c) a declarative 
sentence associated with its content of meaning. 
Often the word proposition is used ambiguously 


between two of these meanings, or among all 
three. 

The Port-Royal Logic defines a proposition 
to be the same as a judgment but elsewhere 
speaks of propositions as denoting judgments. 
Traditional logicians generally have defined a 
proposition as a judgment expressed in words, 
or as a sentence expressing a judgment, but some 
say or seem to hold in actual usage that synony¬ 
mous or intertranslatable sentences represent the 
same proposition. Recent writers in many cases 
adopt or tend towards (b). 

In articles In this dictionary by the present 
writer the word proposition is to be understood 
in sense (b) above. This still leaves an element 
of ambiguity, since common usage does not al¬ 
ways determine of two sentences whether they 
arc* strictly synonymous or merely logically 
equivalent. For a particular language or logistic 
system, this ambiguity may be resolved in various 
ways. 

Propositional calculus: See Logic, formal, § l! 
Propositional calculus, many-valued : The 
truth-table method for the classical (two-valued) 
propositional calculus is explained in the article 
logic j formalj § 1. It depends on assigning 
truth-tables to the fundamental connectives, with 
the result that every formula—of the pure propo¬ 
sitional calculus, to which we here restrict our¬ 
selves for the sake of aimplicitjr—has one of 
the two truth-values for each possible assignment 
of truth-values to the variables appearing. A 
formula is called a tautology if It has ffie truth- 
value truth for every possible assigiunent of truth- 
values to the variables; and the calculus is so 
constructed that a formula is a theorem if and 
only if it is a tautology. 

This may be generalized by arbitrarily taking 
n different truth-values^ ^ ^Sb • • - » /s> 

« • • » fn~mj of which the first m are called design 
nated values—and then setting up truth-tables 
(in terms of these n truth-values) for a set of 
connectives, which usually includes connectives 
notationally the same as the fundamental con¬ 
nectives of the classical calculus, and may also 
include others. A formula constructed out of 
these connectives and variables is then called a 
tautology if it has a designated value for each 
possible assignment of truth-values to the vari¬ 
ables, and the theorems of the «-valued proposi¬ 
tional calculus are to coincide with the tau¬ 
tologies. 

In 1920, L^ukasiewicz introduced a three- 
valued propositional calculus, with one desig¬ 
nated value (interpreted as true) and two non- 
designated values (interpreted as problematical 
and false respectively). Later he generalized 
this to n-valued propositional calculi with one 
designated value (first published in 1929), Post 
introduced s»-valued propositional calculi with 
an arbitraiy number of designated values in 
1921. Also due to Post (1921) is the notion of 
symbolic completcnass^’^^rL f»-valued proposirional 
calculus is symbolically complete if every pos¬ 
sible truth-function Is expressible by means of 
the Fundamental connectives. 

The case of infinitely many truth-values was 
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first considered by Z^ukasiewicz. A. C* 

J. Lukasiewicz, O logjc£ tro;ufartoJciotcejg Ruch 
Fiiozoficzny, vol. 5 (1920), pp. 169-171. £. L. 

Post, Introduction to a general theory oj ele~ 
mentary propositions, American Journal of Mathe¬ 
matics, vol. 43 (1921), pp. 163-1S3. Lukasiewicz 
and Tarski, Untersuchungen uber den Aussagen^ 
kalkul, Conmtes Rendus des Seances de la 
Societe des Sciences et des Lettres de Varsovie, 
Classe III, vol. 23 (1930). pp. 30-50. J. 
Lukasiewicz, Philosopbzsche Bemerkungen zu 
Tnebriuertigen Systemen des AussagenkalkziJs, ibid., 
pp. 51-77. Lew'is and Laniard. Symbottc Logic, 
r^ew York and London, 1932. 

Propositional function is a function (q. v.) for 
which the rang-e of the dependent variable is 
composed of propositions (q. v.) A monadic 
propositional function is thus in substance a 
property (of things belonging to the range of 
the independent variable), and a dyadic proposi¬ 
tional function a relation. If F denotes a propo¬ 
sitional function and Xxa Xa, . . • , Xn denote 
arguments, the notation F(Xi, - - - » X»)— 
or tF]} (Xa> Xa, . • . , Xn)— ^is used for the re¬ 
sulting proposition^ which is said to be the value 
of the propositional function for the given argu¬ 
ments, and to be obtained from the propositional 
function by applying it to, or predicating it of 
the given arguments. 

Often, hoivever, the assumption is made that 
two propositional functions are identical if cor¬ 
responding values are materially equivalent, and 
in this case vre speak of propositional functions 
in extension (the definition in the preceding 
paragraph applying rather to propositional func¬ 
tions in intension)* The values of a proposi¬ 
tional function in extension are truth-values (q. 
V.) rather than propositions. A monadic proposi¬ 
tional function in extension is not essentially 
different from a class (q. v.) 

Whitehead and Russell use the term proposi¬ 
tional function in approximately the sense above 
described, but qualify it by holding, as a corol¬ 
lary of Russell’s doctrine of descriptions (q. v.), 
that propositional functions are the fundamental 
kind from which other kinds of functions are 
derived—In fact that non-propositional (**de- 
scriptive”) functions do not exist except as in¬ 
complete 83 rmbols. For details of their view, 
which underwent some changes between publica¬ 
tion of the first and the second edition of 
Principia Mathematical the reader is referred to 
that work. 

Historically, the notion of a function was of 
gradual growth in mathematics. The word func¬ 
tion is used in approximately its modem sense 
by John Bernoulli (1698, 1718). The divorce 
of the notion of a function from that of a 
particular kind of mathematical expression (ana¬ 
lytic or quasi-algebraic) is due to Dirichlet 
(1837). The general logical notion of a func¬ 
tion, and In particular the notion of a proposi¬ 
tional function, were introduced by Frege 
(1879). Alomso Church 

Proprioceptor: See Receptor, 

Prosyllo^sm s See Episyllogism, 

Protagoras of Abdera: (about 480-410 B.C.) A 
leading Sophist, renowned for his philosophical 
wisdoms author of many treatises on grammar, 
logic, ethics and politics i visited Athens on 


numerous occasions and \ias finally forced to 
flee after having been convicted of impiety. His 
famous formula that man is the measure of all 
things is indicative of his relativism which ulti¬ 
mately rests upon his theory of perception ac¬ 
cording to which we know only what we per¬ 
ceive but not the thing perceived.— M,F, 
Protasis: (Gr. protasis, placed first) In Aristotle’s 
logic a proposition; more particularly a proposi¬ 
tion used as a premiss in a syllogism.— G.RM. 
Protensity: (Lat. protensum from protendere, to 
stretch forth) Duration-spread considered as a 
primary characteristic of all conscious experi¬ 
ence. This usage was introduced by Kant 
(^Critique of Pure Reason^ A 805—B 833) where 
the protensive is distinguished from the exten¬ 
sive and the intensive and this usage has been 
adopted by recent psychologists.— L,\V, 

Protocol Sentences : See Basic Sentences. 
Proximum genus: (Lat. nearest kind) In Aris¬ 
totelian theory of definition (q.v.), must be 
used with differentia.— R.B.W. 
Pseudo-Statement: See Meaning, Kinds of, 5. 
Psyche: (Gr. soul, World-Soul, spirit) In Plotin- 
ism, it is the name of the second emanation 
from the One. See Soul. — V.J.B. 

Psychic or psychical: (Or. psychikos, from 
psyche, the souj) (a) In the general sense, 
psychic is applied to any mental phenomenon. 
See Psychosis^ Mental, (b) In the special sense, 
psychic is restricted to unusual mental phenom¬ 
ena such as mediumship, telepathy, prescience, 
etc. which are the subjects of ^‘Psychic Research.” 
See Telepathy^ Prescience, Parapsychology. 

— L.W. 

Psychic Fusion: The supposed merging of a 
number of separate psychic states to form a new 
state. The possibility of psychic fusion is highly 
questionable and alleged instances of it may be 
interpreted as the associative revival of images 
based on the memory of physical mixture.— L.W. 
Psychic Summation; See Psychic Fusion* 
Psycho-analysis; The psychological method and 
therapeutic technique developed by Freud (see 
Freud, Sigmund). This method consists in the 
use of such procedures as free association, auto¬ 
matic writing and especially dream-analysis to 
recover forgotten memories, suppressed desires 
and other subconscious items which exert a dis¬ 
turbing influence on the conscious life of an 
individual. The cure of the psychic disturbances 
is effected by bringing the suppressed items Into 
the full of consciousness of the individual. Psy¬ 
cho-analytic theory has posited a subconscious 
mind as a repository for the suppressed ele¬ 
ments. Freud exaggerated the sexual origin of 
the suppressed desires but other psycho-analysts, 
notably Jung and Adler, corrected this exaggera¬ 
tion. The psycho-analytical school has developed 
Its terminology in which the following are char¬ 
acteristic ; 

(a) Free assoctatton is the method of en¬ 
couraging the patient to recall in random fash¬ 
ion experiences, particularly of childhood. 

(b) A ^^complex** is a more or less perma¬ 
nent emotional system or mechanism responsible 
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for the mental disturbances of the patient. 

(c) Lihzdo designates the underlying sexual 
drive or impulse, the suppression of which is 
responsible for the psychic disturbance. 

(d) Suppression^ or repression is the rejection 
from consciousness of desires and urges which it 
finds intolerable. 

(e) Sublimation is the transferrence of a sup¬ 
pressed desire to a new object. 

These terms are only a few samples of the 
elaborate and at times highly mythological ter¬ 
minology of psycho-analysis-— LJW, 

Paychoid : Term applied by the German neo- 
vitalist, H. Drieach to the psychic factor which 
guides the growth of organisms.— L.W. 
Psychological Atomism: Theory of the struc¬ 
ture of mind; any mental state is analyzable into 
simple, discrete components and that which the 
total mental state was produced by fusion and 
composition of the atomic states* See Associa- 
iionisms Mind-Stuff Theory,'— 

Psychological Egoism: See Egoism^ Psychologi- 

Cal» “ mAi,S m 

Psychologism: (Ger. Fsychologismus) The tend¬ 
ency of such philosophers as Hume, J. S. Mill 
and William James to approach philosophical 
problems, whether ethical, logical, aesthetic or 
metaphysical, from the stand-point of psychology. 
Psychologismus is used by Husserl and other 
German writers as a term of reproach which 
suggests the exaggeration of the psychological 
to the neglect of the logical and epistemological 
considerations.——X. 

Psychologists’ Fallacy: The confusion of the 
standpoint of the psychologist with that of the 
subject upon whose introspective report the psy¬ 
chologist relies. See Wm. James, The Principles 
of Psychologyf Vol. I, p. 196.— 

Psychology: (Or. psyche, mind or soul + logos, 
law) The science of ^e mind, its functions, 
structure and behavioral effects. In Aristotle, 
the science of mind, (Ds A'nima)^ emphasiaes 
mental functions; the Scholastics employed a 
faculty psychology. In Hume and the Mills, 
study of the data of conscious experience, termed 
association psychology. In Freud, the study of 
the unconscious (depth psychology). In be¬ 
haviorism, the physiological study of physical 
and chemical responses. In Gestalt psy^ology, 
the study of organized psychic activity, reveal¬ 
ing the mind’s tendency toward the completion 
of patterns. Since Kant, psychology has been 
able to establish itself as an empirical, natural 
science without a priori znetaphy^sical or theo¬ 
logical commitments. The German romanticists 
(q.v.) and Hegel, who had developed a meta¬ 
physical psychology, had turned to cultural his¬ 
tory to illustrate their theories of how the mind, 
cottceivedi as an absolute^ must manifest itself. 
Empirically they have suggested a*possible field 
of exploration for the psychologist, namely, the 
study of mind in its cultural effects, viz. works 
of science, religion, social organization, etc. 
which are customarily studied by anthropologists 
in tixe case of 'primitive” peoples. But it would 
be as difficult to separate anthropology from 
social paychology as to sharply dUtinij^ish so- 


called ‘‘primitive” peoples from “civilized’* ones. 

The various branches of psychology depend 
on the class of problems studied; (a) physio¬ 
logical psychology is the most experimentally 
exact in so far as specific physiological processes 
and effects (vision, hearing, reaction-time, learn¬ 
ing curves, fatigue, effects of drugs, etc.) are 
measurable and controllable. Wundt established 
the first laboratories of experimental psychology 
in Germany, Pavlov in Russia, James and Cat- 
tell in the U. S.; (b) pathological or abnormal 
psychology deals with cases of extreme devia¬ 
tions of behavior from what is regarded as 
“normal” (a statistical term often treated as a 
value) s (c) social psychology deals with the 
behavior of groups as refiected in the behavior 
of individuals. Cf. Le Bon’s law that the men¬ 
tality of a crowd or mob tends to descend to 
the level of a least common denominator, the 
lowest intelligence present. 

Bibliography: H. Siebeck, Cesch, der Psychol, 
(goes from Aristotle to Aquinas) 5 £. G. Bor¬ 
ing, History of Experimental Psychology; Wm. 
James, Principles of Psychology^ 1890; W. Mc- 
Dougall, Intro, to Social Psychology; J. B. 
Watson, Psychology as Science of Behsmori R. 
Woodworth, Psychology^ Koffka, Gestalt Psy¬ 
chology i Kohler, Mentality of Apess Pavlov, 
The Conditioned Reflexf £• L. Thorndike, 
Human Nature and the Social Order, See Freud^ 
Gestalt^ Introspectton, Mind, Subconscious, 

Psychology of Religion: A scientific, descriptive 
study of mental life and behavior with special 
reference to religious activities. The aim of this 
study is not to criticize or evaluate religion (see 
Philosophy of Religion') but to describe its forms 
as they reflect the mental processes of men. As 
an extended chapter In the field of general 
psychology, psychology of religion reflects the 
various types of psychology now current. As a 
scientific study this subject began its fruitful 
career at the beginning of this century, making 
illuminating disclosures on the nature of con¬ 
version, varieties of religious experience, the 
origin and character of beliefs in God and im¬ 
mortality, the techniues of mystics, types of 
worship, etc. Due to the confused state of psy- 
chology-in-gencral and especially to the recent 
vogue of behaviorism this subject has fallen 
somewhat into an eclipse—at least for the pres¬ 
ent. Cf. Wm. James: Varieties of Religious 
Experience, 1902-—F'.F. 

Psydio-Physical Parallelism: See Parallelism, 
Psy ch 0 -Physical, 

Psycho-Physical Problem: (Gr- psyche, soul — 
physikps, physical) See Mind-Body Problem, 

Psychosis: (Or. psychosis, a giving of life or 
soul) (a) In the general sense, psychosis desig¬ 
nates any mental or psychical process, just as a 
neurosis, in the wide sense is any neural process, 
(b) In the restricted sense, psychosis designates 
a pathological condition of mind, just as “neu¬ 
rosis” is an abnormal condition of the nervous 
system.— L.W, 

P’u: “Unwrought simplicity”; the Taoist symbol 
of man’s natural state, when his inborn powers 
have not been tampered with by knowledge or 
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circumscribed by morality.— H.H. 

Publicity, Hpistemic: (a) In the strict sense, 
publicity pertains to such data of knouled^e as 
are directly and identically accessible to more 
than one knowing* subject. Thus epistemological 
monism may assert the publicity of sense data, 
of universals, of moral and aesthetic values and 
e\en of God. See Epistemological Monistn^ (b) 
In a less exact sense, publicity is ascribed to 
any object of knowledge which may be known 
either directly or indirectly by more than one 
mind, such as physical objects, public space, etc. 
in contrast to feelings, emotions, etc. which can 
be directly known only by a single subject. 

— LAV. 

Pudgala : (Skr. beautiful, lovely) The soul, or 
personal entity, admitted by some thinkers even 
though belonging to the schools of Buddhism 
they hold that at least a temporary indi- 
\idtiallty must be assumed as vehicle for karma 
(q.v.).— 

Pu jeni Early kings, being of “unbearing*% com¬ 
miserating mind, unable to bear and see others 
suffer, exemplified a virtuous government. 
(Mencius.)— HM. 

Pura^ia: (Skr. ancient) One of 18 or more trea¬ 
tises, mainly cosmological, mythological^ or 
legendary In character and composed in p.Ch.n. 
times. Interspersed are ethical, philosophical 
and scientific observations.— IC.F.L. 

Pure; (Ger. rein) In Kant: Strictly, that which Is 
unmixed with anything sensuous or empirical. 
Loosely, whatever pertains to the form instead 
of the matter o£ our cognition. Sec Kantianism. 

— O.F.K. 

Pure Egos See Ego^ Pure. 

Pure Experience: (Lat. purus, clean) (a) The 
qualitative ingredients of experience, e.g. sense 
data, feelings, images, etc., which remain after 
the ideal elimination of conceptual, interpreta- 
tional and constructional factors, (b) The world 
of ordinary immediate experience which consti¬ 
tutes the point of departure for science and phi¬ 
losophy. See Avenarius, Kritik der reinen Er- 
fakrumg. — L. W, 

Pure Theory of Law: An attempt to introduce 
the ^‘critical” method of Kant to the under¬ 
standing of positive law-. Kelsen, who coined 
the expression, intended to create geometry 
of the totality of legal phenomena-’’ All legal 
phenomena are to be reduced to norms which 
have the form: ^‘If A is, then R ought to be ”5 
all norms are to he derived from one basic 
norm [Grundnorm]. It is the task of a theory 
of law to establish the unity of all legal phe¬ 
nomena.— W.E. 

Purism: Taste tending towards archaistic and 
simplified form, prevailing chiefly at the begin¬ 
ning of the 19th century-—L-T’. 

Puritanism: A term referring, in general, to a 
purification of existing religious forms and prac¬ 
tices. More specifically, Puritanism refers to 
that group of earnest English Protestants whi> 
broke with the Roman system more completely 
in objection to traditional ceremonies, formali¬ 
ties and organizations. This moral earnestness 
at reformation led to the emphasis upon such 


commendable virtues as self-reliance, thrift, in¬ 
dustry and initiative but it led also to unnatural 
self-denials and overly austere discipline- In this 
last respect Purilanism has come to mean an 
ascetic mode of 'living, an over-sensitive con¬ 
science and an undue repression of normal 
human enjoyments. Milton was Puritanism at 
its best. ICew England Puritanism in its most 
extreme expressions of Spartan discipline and its 
censorious interference with the behavior of 
others w’as Puritanism at its worst.— V.F. 

Purna; (Skr.) The plenum, a synonym for the 
Absolute, krakmanf used by Ajatasatru in Kausl- 
taki XJpanishad 4.8. See also SrAadaranyaka fjp~ 
S.l.— K.F.L. 

Pur^atva: (Skr.) Fullness, as descriptive of 
reality.— KF.L. 

Purpose: (Lat. propositus from pro, before -|- 
ponere, to place) An ideally or imaginatively 
envisaged plan or end of action.— LJW. 

Purposiveness ; (in Kant’s philosophy: die Zweek- 
massigkeit) Adaptation whether in the body of 
an animal or plant to its own needs or in a 
beautiful object to the human intelligence. We 
must not say dogmatically, Kant contends, that 
there is a purpose behind the phenomena, but 
we can say that they occur as if there were, 
though we cannot bring the purpose under defi¬ 
nite concepts.— A.C.E. 

Puruga: (Skr.) "Man”, a symbol for the world 
in the Veda (q.v.). One of the two cardinal 
principles of the Sadkhya (q.v.) and Yoga (q-v.), 
representing pure Spirituality, consciousness, and 
self. Various theories prevail in Indian philoso¬ 
phy, some semi-physical, others psycho-physical, 
or logical, taking Uie term to denote a real self 
or an entity produced by mdyd (q.v.).— K,FL^. 

Puru^artha: (Skr.) Object i^artha) of man’s 
i^purusa) pursuits, enumerated as four; kdma 
(desire), artha (wealth), dkartna (duty), tnok^a 
(liberation). Also, a statement of aims with 
which Indian philosophers traditionally preface 
their works.— KJF.L. 

Purvapak$a: (Skr.) "The prior view”, the first 
step in a logical argument, stating the view to 
which exception is taken.— K.F.L. 

Pu tunf hsin: The state of unperturbed mind, as 
a result of "maintaining firm one’s will and 
doing no violence to the vital force” which 
pervades the body. (Mencius.)— H.H- 
Pyrrho of Elis: (c. 365-275 B.C.) A systematic 
skeptic who believed that it is impossible to 
know the true nature of things and that the 
wise man suspends his judgment on all matters 
and seeks to attain imperturbable happiness 
(ataraxy) by abstaining from all passion and 
curiosity. See Tim on of Phlius^ pupil of Pyrrho- 

— R.BJW. 

Pythagoreanism : The doctrines (philosophical, 
mathematical, moral, and religious) of Pytha¬ 
goras (c. 572-497) and of his school which 
flourished until about the end of the 4th cen¬ 
tury B.C. The Pythagorean philosophy was a 
dualism which sharply distinguished thought and 
the senses, the soul and the body, the mathe¬ 
matical forms of things and their perceptible 
appearances. The Pythagoreans supposed that 
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the Bubatanccs of all things were numbers and 
that all phenomena were sensuous expressions 
of mathematical ratios. For them the whole 
universe was harmony. They made Important 
contributions to mathematics, astronomy, and 
physics (acoustics) and were the first to formu¬ 
late the elementary principles and methods of 
arithmetic and geometry as taught in the first 
books of Euclid. But the Pythagorean sect was 
not only a philosophical and mathematical school 
(cf- K.. von Fritz, Pythagorean Poltitcs tn South’^ 
em Italy^ 1941), but also a religious brotherhood 
and a fello^rvship for moral reformation. They 
believed in the immortality and transmigration 
(see Metempsychosis) of the soul which they de¬ 
fined as the harmony of the body. To restore har¬ 
mony which was confused by the senses was the 
goal of their Ethics and Politics. Their religious 
ideas were closely related to those of the Greek 


mysteries which sought by various rites and ab¬ 
stinences to jiurify and redeem the soul. The at¬ 
tempt to combine this mysticism with their mathe¬ 
matical philosophy, led the Pythagoreans to the 
development of an intricate and somewhat fan¬ 
tastic symbolism which collected correspondences 
between numbers and things and for exrample 
identified the antithesis of odd and even with 
that of form and matter, the number 1 with 
reason, 2 with the soul, etc. Through their ideas 
the Pythagoreans had considerable effect on the 
development of Plato’s thought and on the 
theories of the later ^eo-platonists. 

Bibliography: John Burnet, JSarly Greek Phi- 
losophy^ Srd ed- (1920). E. Zeller-R. Mon- 
dolfo. La Filosofia dei Greets voL I (1932- 
1938). E. Frank, Plato eend die jogenannten 
Pythagoreer (1923). T- L. Heath, A History 
of Greek Mathematics^ vol. I (1921).- EP, 
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Quadrivium ; (Lat. quatuor, and viae, four inlays) 
The second) and more advanced group of liberal 
arts studies in the middle ages; arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy and music.— 

See Trizfium for the other three of the seven 
liberal arts, £rst proposed for education by 
Plato, Republic^ III. 

Quaestio: (Scholastic) A subdivision or chapter 
of some treatise* X.ater, the special form, imitat¬ 
ing or actually reproducing a discussion, in 
'which a thesis is proposed, then the arguments 
against it are listed, next the objections or argu^ 
tnenta contra are exposed, and the question is 
solved in the so-called corpus articuU^ usually 
introduced by the standing phrase respcndeo 
dicendum^ finally the objections against the 
thesis and the response or solution are taken up 
one by one and answered* This is the quaestio 
disputata^ The quaestio quodlibctalis stems from 
disputations In 'which all kind of problems were 
brought up and the leader had to arrange them 
somehow and to answer all of them.’-^/?.^. 

Quakerism: The name given to that Christian 
group officially known as the Society of Friends 
founded by George Fox (1624-1691). Central 
principles include: guidance by an inner lights 
freedom from institutional or outward sanctions^ 
the sanctity of silence; the simplicity of living; 
and, commitment to peaceful social relations. 
Three American groups are; orthodox, Hicksites 
(liberal) and 'W'ilburites (formalists)-—F-F. 

Quale: (PI. qualia) (Lat. from quails, of what 
kind) A quality considered as an independent 
entity rather than as a quality of a thing. A 
quale is usually conceived as a universal essence 
(like redness, sweetness, etc.) but the term may 
also be applied to individual qualities (this red, 
this sweet taste)*— 

Qualities, exteusional: Qualities which char¬ 
acterize certain complex wholes composed of 
point-instants related to each other in virtue of 
their different positional qualities. (Broad.) 

Qualities, iminaterial : Instances of non-posi- 
tional qualities that are not characterized by any 
determinable form of quality of spatial position. 
(Broad.)— HM, 

Qualities, material: Instances of non-position-il 
qualities characterized by the determinable quali¬ 
ties of spatial position. (Broad.)— H.H, 


Qualities, noii-positional : Qualities like color, 
temperature, etc, to which no spatial or temporal 
position can be assigned. (Broad.)- H,H, 

Qualities, positional: Temporal and spatial posi¬ 
tions. (Broad. 

Qualities, structural : Positional and extensional 
qualities classed together. (Broad.)— HmH, 

Quality: The four traditional kinds of categorical 
propositions (see logic^ formal, §4) were dis¬ 
tinguished according to quality as affirmative or 
negative, and according to quantity as particular, 
singular, or universal. See the articles Affirma¬ 
tive Proposition and Particular Proposition, 

- A.C, 

Quantifier: Universal quantifier is the name given 
to the notation (jt) prefixed to a logical formula 
A (containing the free variable x) to express 
that A holds for all values of x —usually, for all 
values of x within a certain range or domain 
of values, which either is implicit in the context, 
or is indicated by the notation through some 
convention. The same name is also given to 
variant or alternative notations employed for 
the same purpose. And of course the same name 
Is given when the particular variable appearing 
is some other letter than jc- 

Similarly, existential quantifier is the name 
given to the notation (,Ex) prefixed to a logical 
formula A (containing the free variable jr) to 
express that A holds for some (i.e., at least one) 
value of X —usually, for some V'alue of x 'within 
a certain range or domain. The E which forms 
part of the notation is often inverted, and vari¬ 
ous alternative notations also occur. 

It may also be allowed to prefix the quantifiers 
(;c) and (.Ex') to a formula (sentence) A not 
containing z- as a free variable, (x)A and (Ex)A. 
then having each the same meaning as A. 

See logicf formal, § 3. A, C, 

* W- V. Quine> ^ementary Logic, Boston and 
New York, 1941. 

Quantity: In Aristotle and Kant (q.v.), one of 
the categories (q-v.) of judgment. See Quality. 

Quatemio terminorum: In. the categorical syl¬ 
logism (logic, formal, § S), the major and 
minor premisses must have a term in common, 
the middle term- Violation of this rule is the 
fallacy of quatemio tef minor um, or of four 
termr. It is most apt to arise through equivoca¬ 
tion (q. V.), an ambiguous word or phrase play- 
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ing- the role of the middle term, vrith one 
meaning in the major premiss and another 
meaning in the minor premiss, and in this case 
the fallacy is called the fallacy of atnbtguous 
middle* A* C* 

Quantum; An indivisible unit, or atom, of any 
physical quantity. Quantum mecAantes (q-v.) is 
based on the existence of quanta of energy, the 
magnitude of the quantum of radiant energy 
(light) of a given frequency^—or of the energy 
of a particle oscillating with given frequency— 
being equal to Planck*s constant (q.v.) multi* 
plied by the frequency.— A.C* 

Quantum mechanics ; An important physical 
theory, a modification of classical mechanics, 
vrhich has arisen from the study of atomic struc¬ 
ture and phenomena of emission and absorption 
of light by matter, embracing the matiix me¬ 
chanics of Heisenberg, the wave mechanics of 
Schrodinger, and the transformation theory of 
Jordan and Dirac. The wave mechanics intro¬ 
duces a duality between waves and particles, ac¬ 


cording to which an electron, or a photon (quan¬ 
tum of light), is to be considered in some of its 
aspects as a wave, in others as a particle. See 
further quantum jdLXsd uncertainty principle* — A.C^ 
F A Lindemann, The Physical StgnthcanLe of 
the Quantum Theory, Oxford, 1932 J. Frenkel, 
Wave Mechanics, Elementary Theory, Oxford, 1932 
Louis de Broglie, Matter and Eight, The Nea; 
Physics, translated by W. H- Johnston, New York, 
1939 .^ 

Quiddity; (Lat. quldditas, whatness) Essence, 
that which is described in a definition.— 


Quieting: The pacification of mind is the initial 
point of departure as well as the endpoint of a 
vital series. (Avenarius.)— H*H* 

Quintessence: (Lat. quinta essentia, the fifth 
essence) the purest, most highly concentrated 
form of a nature or essence, originally, in 
Aristotelianism, the fifth element, found in 
celestial bodies, distinguished from the four 
earthly elements.— 

Quotation marks, syntactical use of : See Nota¬ 
tions ^ logical* 



R 


R^amiEnuja ? A renouned Indian thinker and 
theolog'ian of the 11th cent. A.D. 'who restated 
within the tradition of Vishnuism (q-v.) the 
doctrines of the Vedanta (q.x''.) in that he as¬ 
sumed uorld and soul to be a transformation of 
God x'ariously articulated.— 

Ramayana: (Skr.) An epic poem, ascribed to 
Valmiki, celebrating* in about 24,000 verses the 
doings of Rama and his wdfe Sita and contain¬ 
ing ethical and philosophic speculations. 

— K.F.L, 

Ramified theory of types: See impredicaU %^0 

definiHoffj and paradoxesy logical. 

B. Russell, Mathematical logic as ba^ed on the 
theory of types, American Journal of Mathematics, 
vpl. 30^(1908>, pp. 222-262. L. Chwistek. The 

Ouine. On the axiom of 'reducihifity. Mind, n. s. 
vol. 45 (1936). pp. 498-500. F. B. Fitch. The 
consistency of the ramified Principia, The Journal 
of Symbolic I-ogic. vol, 3 (1938), pp. 140-149- 

Ramsey, Frank Plumpton: (1903-1930) In the 
light of Wittgenstein’s work, he proposed several 
modifications in the Principia Mathematica treat¬ 
ment of functions. These, he urged, made possible 
the omission of the Axiom of Reducibility, a 
simplification of the Theory of Types and an 
improved definition of identity. In stimulating 
philosophical papers he denied any ultimate dis¬ 
tinction between particulars and universals, de¬ 
fended a 'Wittgenstelnian interpretation of gen¬ 
eral propositions, proposed a subjective theory 
of probability and a pragmatic view of induc¬ 
tion, and oiferqd a theory of theories and a 
theoiy of the nature of causal propositions- Most 
of his work is included in The Foundations of 
Mathematics, London, Kegan Paul, 1931. 

— C,A.B. 

Rnsa: (Skr. sap, juice, nectar, essence, flavor, 
etc.) In Indian aesthetics (q-v.), pleasure, enjoy¬ 
ment, love, charm, grace, elegance, taste, emo¬ 
tion, sentiment, spirit, passion, beauty etc. 

— 

Ratio: According to St. Augustine, reason is the 
mind’s capacity of distinguishing and connecting 
the things that are learned. Ratio est mentis 
motto ea quae discuntur distingnendi et con- 
nectends patens. He also calls it an aspectus 
animij qua per seipsum, non per corpus verum 
intuetur. It precedes the exercise of the intel¬ 
lectual capacity. He says of man: Nam ideo 
rsult intelligere, quia ratio praecedit. Reason is, 
however, inferior to the intellect. Man possesses 
reason before he begins the activity of intellec¬ 
tion, which is a contemplation. Action is rather 
the province of reason.— 


For Splnuza* Knowledge ‘*cf the second 
kind” (^Ethica, II, 40, Schol. 25 cf. also De 
Em. Int., passim), to he distinguished from 
opinio or irnaginatio and from scientia ineuitiz''a 
(q,v.). This second type ot knowledge Is 
knowledge in the strict sense of the word since, 
as opposed to opinio, it is certain and true 
CEthica, II, 41), and since by means of it, we 
percei\e ^'under a certain form of eternity” 
Csuh quadam aeternitaiis specie; Ibid, II, 42, 
Cor. 2). Likewise, by means of reason (^a/Zo), 
we are enabled to distinguish truth from falsity 
(Ibid, 42), and to master the emotions (Ibid, 
IV, passim). The objects cognized by reason are 
(primarily) "common notions” and their deri’va- 
tivesi reason cannot, howe\er, accomplish or 
bring about the highest \irtue of the mind, as 
can scientia inturtiva by which blessedness and 
true liberty are conferred (Ibid, V, 36, Schol.). 

— W.S.%V. 

Ratiocination: (Lat. ratiocinatio, reasoning) Dis¬ 
cursive reasoning, the third act of the intellect 
in the Aristotelian theory of knowledges a 
process of intellectual demonstration insolving 
the use of three terms-^— 

Rationalism : A method, or very broadly, a 
theory of philosophy, in which the criterion of 
truth is not sensory but intellectual and deduc¬ 
tive. Usually associated with an attempt to 
introduce mathematical methods into philosophy, 
as in Descartes, Leibniz and Spinoza.— T.J.B. 

The history of rationalism begins with the 
Eleatics (q-v.), Pythagoreans and Plato (q-v.) 
whose theory of the self-sufficiency of reason 
became the leitmotif of neo-Platonism and 
idealism (q.v.). 

Rationalization: (Lat. rationalis, from ratio, 
reason) A psychological term to describe the 
mind’s fabrication of rational nrerument to iiis- 
tifv conduct of which one is really ashamed. 

— 

Rational Psvcholo<y: A speculative and meta- 
T»hvs*cal treatment of the soul, its faculties and 
iti immortal*tv in contrast to a descriptive, em- 
piri-al psvrhologv.- L^.W. 

.Ravai^son-Mollien, Jean Gasnard Peliv 
(1813-1900) French idenlf'stic philosopher w-ho 
studied under SchelHng at Munich, became Pro¬ 
fessor of Philosophv at Rennes in 1838 and 
later inspector of Higher Education. Although 
he wrote little, he profoundly influenced Fiench 
thought in the direction of the “dvnamic spiri¬ 
tualism” of Maine de Biran. He explored the 
spiritual implications of individual personality 
especially in. the domains of art and morals. 
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See Morale et Metaphystque trt Revue de MeU 
et de Mor. 1893.- L.W, 

Real: (Lat. realxs, of the thing itself) Absolute¬ 
ness of being. The immediate object of that 
which is true. Invented in the 13 th century to 
signify having characters sufficient to identify 
their subject, whether attributed by men or not. 
Sometimes, the existential as opposed to meie 
possibility, or the physical as opposed to con¬ 
sciousness. Syn, with; external (q-v.), actual. 
Opposite of: figment.— J.K.*Fn 

Realism: Theory of the reality of abstract or 
general terms, or universals, which arc held to 
have an equal and sometimes a superior reality 
to actual physical particulars- Universals exist 
before things, arUe res* Opposed to nowtnaltsm 
(q.v.) according to which universals hav** 
a being only after things, post res* Realism 
means a) in ontology; that no derogation of 
the reality of universals is valid, the realm of 
essences, or possible universals, being as real as, 
if not more real than, the realm of existence, or 
actuality, b) in epistemology: that sense ex¬ 
perience reports a true and uninterrupted, if 
limited, account of objects, that it is possible 
to have faithful and direct knowledge of the 
actual world. While realism was implicit in 
Egyptian religion, where truth was through deifi¬ 
cation distinguished from particular truths, and 
further suggested in certain aspects of Ionian 
philosophy, it was first explicitly set forth by 
Plato in his doctrine of the ideas and developed 
by Aristotle in his doctrine of the forms. Ac¬ 
cording to Plato, the ideas have a status of 
possibility which makes them independent both 
of the mind by which they may be'* known and 
of the actual world of particulars in which 
they may take place. Aristotle amended this, so 
that his forms have a being only in things, 
m rebus* Realism in its •Platonic version was 
the leading philosophy of the Christian Middle 
Ages until Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274) of¬ 
ficially adopted the Aristotelian version. It has 
been given a new impetus in recent times by 
Charles S* Peirce (1839-1914) in America and 
by G- E. Moore (1873-) in England, Moore’s 
realism has been responsible for many of his 
contemporaries In both English-speaking coun¬ 
tries. Roughly speaking, the American realists, 
Montague, Perry, and others. In TJke Nezu 
Resdisns (1912) have directed their attehtion 
to the epistemological side, while the English 
have constructed ontological systems. The most 
comprehensive realistic systems of the modern 
period arc Process and RealUy by A. N. White- 
head (1861-) and Space^ Thne and Deity by 
& Alexander (1859-1939). The German, 
Nicolai Hartmann, should also be mentioned, 
and there are others^— '■'J*K*F* 

Rssalisin in Legal Philosophy: No connection 
with epistemological realism. Theory that law is 
not a system of rules but in flux, and part of 
actual social process.— 

Realm of ends: The cosmic order viewed as the 
means for the adiievement by a Supreme Person 
of higher or spiritual purposes. Teleological 
Personalism.— RJT~P* 


Reals: Are atomic or monadic beings which 
underlie the phenomenal world. Alike in qual¬ 
ity, not being points of self-directive force, they 
are conceived to be in a state of mechanical 
interaction, not in the realm of phenomenal 
space but in the realm of intelligible space. 
(Herbart.)— H^H* 

Reason: (Lat. ratio, Ger. Vernunft) In Kant: (1) 
The special mental faculty (distinct from sensi¬ 
bility and understanding) which in thinking Ideas 
of absolute completeness and unconditionedness 
transcends the conditions of possible experience. 
See Ideas of Pure Reason^ (2) All those mental 
functions and relations characterized by spon¬ 
taneity rather than receptivity. In this sense, 
reason includes both reason (1) and the under¬ 
standing, but excludes the sensibility. (3) The 
Source of all a priori synthetic forms in experi¬ 
ence. In this sense, reason includes elements of 
sensibility, understanding and reason (1)- When 
Kant says, ^‘reason is a law-giver to Nature,” 
he employs the term in the third sense. See 
JCantianssm^ XJnderslandtnjSj Ratio* -O-P-iST. 

Reasoning: 1. Discursive thought. Faculty of 
connecting ideas consciously, coherently and 
purposively. Thinking in logical form. Draw¬ 
ing of inferences. Process of passing from given 
data or premisses to legitimate conclusions. Form¬ 
ing or discovering rightly relations between 
ideas. Deriving properly statements from given 
assumptions or facts. Power, manifestation and 
result of valid argumentation. Ordering con¬ 
cepts according to the canons of logic. Legiti¬ 
mate course of a debate. 

2. In psychology^ the act or process of ex¬ 
ercising the mind} the faculty of connecting 
judgments} the power and fact of using reason} 
the thought-processes of discussion, debate, argu¬ 
mentation or inference} the manifestation of the 
discursive property of the mind, the actual use 
of arguments with a view to convince or 
persuade} the art and method or proving or 
demonstrating} the orderly development of 
thought with a view to, or the attainment of a 
conclusion believed to be valid.—The origin, 
nature and value of reasoning are debated ques¬ 
tions, with their answers ranging from spiritual¬ 
ism (reasoning as the exercise of a faculty of 
the soul) to materialism (reasoning as an 
epiphenomenon depending on the brain), with 
all the modern schools of psychology ordering 
themselves between them. A few points of agree¬ 
ment might be mentioned here: (1) reasoning 
follows judgment and apprehension, whichever 
of the last two thought-processes comes first 
in our psychological development} (2) reason¬ 
ing proceeds according to four main types, 
namely deductive, inductive, presumptive and 
deceptive} (3) reasoning assumes a belief in 
its own validity undisturbed by doubt, and im¬ 
plies various logical habits and methods which 
may be organized into a logical doctrines (4) 
reasoning requires a reference to some ultimate 
principles to justify its progress. 

3. In logic^ Reasoning is the process of 
inference} It is the process of passing 
from certain propositions already known or 
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assumed to be true, to another truth distinct 
from them but followin^r from themi it is a 
discourse or arg'ument which infers one proposi¬ 
tion from another, or from a ^roup of others 
having- some common elements between them. 
The inference is necessary in the case of deduc¬ 
tive reasoning; and contingent, probable or 
wrong, in the case of inductive, presumptive or 
deceptive reasoning respectively.—There are var¬ 
ious types of reasoning, and proper methods 
for each type. The definition, discussion, de¬ 
velopment and evaluation of these types and 
methods form an important branch of logic 
and its subdivisions. The details of the applica¬ 
tion of reasoning to the various sciences, form 
the subject of methodology. All these t 3 ^es are 
reducible to one or the other of the two funda¬ 
mental processes ot reasoning, namely deduction 
and induction. It must be added that the logical 
study of reasoning is normative: logic does not 
analyze it simply in its natural development, but 
with a view to guide it towards coherence, 
validity or truth.— T.G, 

Receptivity: (Lat. recipere, to take back} The 
collective name for receptive or scnBory func¬ 
tions of the mind in contrast to its active or 
motor functions. In the Kantian terminology, 
receptivity is defined as the faculty of receiving 
representations in contrast to spontanei^, the 
facul^ of knowing an object by means of con¬ 
cepts. See Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, A 50 
—B 74.— L.W. 

Receptor: The organ of sense considered as part 
of the total response mechanism of a human or 
animal organism. Receptors are classified as; 
a) exterecepsors or receptors at the surface of 
the body, and b} proprioceptors or receptors 
embedded in the muscles and bodily tissues 
themselves. The term interoceptors is sometimes 
applied to receptors embedded in the vital 
organs especially those of the digestive tract. 

— L.W. 

Recognition: (I.at. re + cognitio, knowledge) 
The knowledge of an dbject along with the real¬ 
ization that the same object has been previously 
known. Recognition may, but need not be, 
effected by a comparison of a memoiy image 
with recurring objects. See Familiarity^ Feeling 
ofs Memory, — Lk,W» 

Recursion, definition by: A method of intro¬ 
ducing, or **defining,’^ functions from non-nega¬ 
tive integers to non-negative Integers, which. In 
its simplest form, consists in giving' a pair of 
equations which specify the value of the function 
when the argument (or a particular one of the 
arguments) is 0, and supply a method of calcu¬ 
lating the value of the function when the argu¬ 
ment (that particular one of the arguments) is 
from the value of the function when the 
argument (that particular one of the arguments) 
is JT. Thus a monadic function / is said to be 
defined by primitive recursion in terms of a 
dyadic function g—^the function g being previ¬ 
ously known or given—by the pair of equations, 
/(O) = A, 

/W), 


where A denotes some particular non-negative 
integer, and 5 denotes the successor function (so 
that 5(/r) is the same as x+1), and x Is a 
variable (the second equation being intended to 
hold for all non-negative integers Similarly 
the dyadic function / is said to be defined by 
prtmttive recursion in terms of a triadic function 
g and a monadic function A hy the pair of 
equations, 

0) = A(«), 

/(«, *, f(,a, »)), 

the equations being intended to hold for all non- 
negative integers a and x. Likewise for functions 
/ of more than two variables.—As an example 
of definition by primitive recursion we may take 
the ‘‘definition’* of addition (i.e., of the dyadic 
function plus) employed by Peano in the de¬ 
velopment of arithmetic from his postulates (see 
the article Arithmetic, foundations of): 

a+O = a, 

a+5(*) = 

This comes under the generail form of definition 
by primitive recursion, just given, with h and g 
taken to be auch functions that h(,a) = a and 
g(tf, X, y) = S(y). Another example is Peano’a 
introduction of multiplication by the pair of 
equations: 

aXO = 0 , 

«X£(«) r= Ci<X»>+«. 

Here addition ia taken aa previously defined, and 
A(e) = 0, gCa, y) = y+«. 

More general kinds of definition by recursion 
allow sets of recursion equations of various 
forms, the essential requirement being that the 
equations specify the value oLthe function being 
introduced (or the values of the functions being 
introduced), for any given set of arguments, 
either absolutely, or in terms of the value 
(values) for preceding sets of arguments. The 
word preceding here may refer to the natural 
order or order of magnitude of the non¬ 
negative integers, or it may refer to some other 
method of ordering arguments or sets of argu¬ 
ments; but the method of ordering shall be 
such that infinite descending sequences ot sets 
of arguments (in which each set of arguments 
is preceded by the next set) are impossible- 

The notion of definition by recursion may be 
extended to functions whose ranges consist of 
only a portion of the non-negative integers (in 
the case of monadic functions) or of only a 
portion of the ordered sets of n non-negative 
integers (in the case of sr-adic functions); also 
to functions for which the range of the de¬ 
pendent variable may consist wholly or partly 
of other things £han non-negative integers (in 
particular, propositional functions — properties, 
relations — of integers may receive definition by 
recursion). 

The employment of definition by recursion in 
the development of arithmetic from Peano’s 
postulates, or in the Frege-Russell derivation of 
arithmetic from logic, requires justification, 
which most naturally takes the form of finding 
a method of replacing a definition by recursion 
by a nominal definition, or a contextual defini¬ 
tion, serving the same purpose. In particular it 
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Is possible^ by a method due to Dedekind or by 
any one of a number of modifications of It, to 
prove the existence of a function / satisfying' the 
conditions expressed by an admissible set of re¬ 
cursion equationst and / may then be given a 
definition employing descriptions, as the function 
f such that the recursion equations, with suitable 
quantifiers prefixed, hold. See the paper of 
Kalmar cited below. 

See also the article Recursvuencss, — A,C» 

L. Kalmir, On the posithHity of definition hy 
recursion, Acta Scientiarum Mathematics rum 
(Szeged), vol. 9 (1940), pp. 227-232. 

Recursion, proof by, or, as it is more often 
called, proof by mathematical induction or com- 
plete induction^ is in its simplest form a proof 
that every non-negative integer possesses a cer¬ 
tain property by showing (1) that 0 possesses 
this property, and (2) that, on the hypothesis 
that the non-negative integer x possesses this 
property, then jr-f-l possesses this property. (The 
condition (2) is often expressed, following 
Frege and Russell, by saying that the property 
is hereditary in the series of non-negative in¬ 
tegers.) The name proof hy recursion^ or proof 
hy mathematical or complete induction^ is also 
given to various similar but more complex forms. 

In Peano’s postulates for arithmetic (see 
Arithmetic, foundations o/) the possibility of 
proof by recursion is secured by the last postu¬ 
late, which, indeed, merely states the leading 
principle of the simplest form of proof by re¬ 
cursion. In the Frege-Russell derivation of 
arithmetic from logic, the non-negative integers 
are identified with the inductive cardinal num» 
hers (q. v.), the*possibility of proof by recursion 
being implicit in the definition of inductive. 

A. C. 

Recursiveness: The notion of definition by re¬ 
cursion, and in particular of definition by primi¬ 
tive recursion, is explained in the article recur- 
sian, definition hy* An is-adic function f (from 
non-negative integers to non-negative integers) 
is said to be defined by composition in terms of 
the «^-adic function g and the fs-adic functions 
< . • , hin by the equation: 

/(■*!* *!s, ■ ■ • , afn) “ • ■ > 

^a(aBi, xof * . • , • • • > no, * •« , apa))* 

(The case is not excluded that aw = 1, or w = 
1, or both.) 

A function from non-negative integers to non- 
negative integers is said to be pHtnitive recursive 
if it can be obtained by a succession of defini¬ 
tions by primitive recursion and composition, 
from the following list of initial functions; the 
successor function S, the function C such that 
C(sr) = 0 for every non-negative integer x, and 
the functions i/in (/ ^ w, w = 1, 2, 3, • . •) 
such that sea, • • . , xw^ = jr«. Each 

successive definition by primitive recursion or 
composition may employ not only the initial 
functions but also any of the functions which 
were introduced by previous definitions. 

More general notions of recursiveness result 
from admitting, in addition to primitive recur¬ 
sion, also more general kinds of definition by 
recursion, including those In which several func¬ 


tions are introduced simultaneously by a single 
set of recursion equations. The most general 
such notion is that of genetal recursitseness —see 
the first paper oif Kleene cited below. Notions 
of recursiveness may also be introduced for a 
function whose range consists of only a portion 
of the non-negative integers (in the case of a 
monadic function) or of only a portion of the 
ordered sets of n non-negative integers (in the 
case of an w-adic function)—see the second pa¬ 
per of Kleene cited. 

Concerning the relationship between general 
recursiveness and the notion of effectiveness, see 
the article logistic system. — A.C, 

R. Peter, a series of papers (in German) in 
the Mathematische Annalen, vol. 110 (1934). pp. 
612-632; vol. Ill (1935), pP. 42-60; vol. 113 
(1936). pp. 489-527. S. C. Kleene, General re- 
curtive functsons of natural numbers, Mathe¬ 
matische Annalen. vol. 112 (1936), pp. 727-742. 
S. C. Kleene, On notation for ordinal numbers. 
The Journal of Symbolic Logic, vol. 3 (1938). 
pp. 150-155. 

Redintegration: (Lat. re -|- integratio, from in¬ 
teger, whole) The integral reproduction of a 
total state of consciousness when an element of 
it is reproduced.— L*W. 

Reducibility, axiom of: An axiom which (or 
some substitute) is necessary in connection with 
the ramified theory of types (q.v.) if that theory 
Is to be adequate for classical mathematics, but 
the admissibility of which has been much dis¬ 
puted (see Paradoxes, logical^. An exact state¬ 
ment of the axiom can be made only in the 
context of a detailed formulation of the ramified 
theory of types—which will not here be under¬ 
taken, As an indication or rough description of 
the axiom of reducibility, it may be said that it 
cancels a large part of the restrictive conse¬ 
quences of the prohibition against impredicative 
definitiors (q,v.) and, in approximate effect, re¬ 
duces the ramified theory of types to the simple 
theory of types (for the latter sec Logic, formal, 
§ 6).— A.C. 

Reductio ad absurdum: The method of proving 
a proposition by deducing a contradiction from 
the negation of the proposition taken together 
with other propositions which were previously 
proved or are granted. It may thus be described 
as the valid inference of the propositional cal¬ 
culus from three premisses, B and B[^A] = C 
and B[~A] =* ^C, to the conclusion A (this 
presupposes the deduction theorem, q. v.). Such 
an argument may be rearranged so that the ele¬ 
ment of reductio ad ahsurdum appears in the 
inference from = A to A. 

The name reductio ad ahsurdum is also given 
to the method of proving the negation of a 
proposition by deducing a contradiction from 
the proposition itself, together with other propo¬ 
sitions which were previously proved or are 
granted. 

The first of the two kinds of reductio ad 
aihsurdum, but not the second, Is called indirect 
proof. 

'^^itehead and Russell give the name prin¬ 
ciple of reductio ad ahsurdum to the theorem of 
the propositional calculus; 
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Reductio ad impossibile ; The method of es¬ 
tablishing- a proposition by showing- that its 
contradictory involves impossible consequences; 
also of disproving a proposition by showing 
that its consequences are absurd; reductio ad 
absurdum (q.v.). See Apagoge, - G.R.AI. 

Reduction: (Ger. RedukHort) In Husserl: See 
Egological and Phenomenology, — JD*C, 

Reduplicatively ! (in Schol.) a term is taken 
reduplicatively or there is reduplication when 
to a term there is added as^ just as^ as though^ 
inasmuch aSj or some similar expression, either 
in order to double the same term, or in order 
to add another so as to indicate the meaning 
in which the first term is to be taken, or so as 
to indicate a reason why the predicate belongs 
to the subject. £.g. animat as animal cannot 
reasons Christ as man has su'ffereds Paul as a 
priest is worthy of honor. - H.G. 

Ref eretid: The vehicle or instrument of an act 
of reference. Thus a percept functions as a 
referend in relation to the perceptual object (the 
referent). There still exists some confusion in 
the terminology of reference, and the term ref¬ 
erend is used by some authors to denote the 
‘‘object” Instead of the “instrument” of the 
referential act. This usage, though it has some 
etymological justihcatlon does not seem likely to 
prevail. See Reference^ Referent. — L.W. 

Referent: The object towards which an act of 
reference is directed. Sec Referenda — LW. 

(1) That w^hich is denoted by a word, sen¬ 
tence, utterance or judgment. 

(2) A term used by adherents of a certain 
causal theory of meaning. That event to which 
a symbol Is actually used to refer. 

More explicitly:—Let “context” be used to 
mean a set of events such that events of the 
same kind and in the same relations recur 
“nearly uniformly.” Let a be an event such 
that the complex event a b -would be a con¬ 
text of character C- Let it be granted that a 
certain utterance (or expectation) is caused 
jointly by the occurrence of a and residual 
traces In the speaker of previous adaptatioas 
to contexts of character C. Then that event 
w'hich, in conjunction with a constitutes a context 
of character C is called the referent of the utter¬ 
ance in question. (This covers only true utter¬ 
ances. The ‘referents’ of false expectations and 
general beliefs require a separate account). See; 
Ogden and Richards, Meaning of Meaning^ 
passim. 

(3) In any proposition of form ‘aRb% where 

R is a propositional function of two variables, 
a is termed the referent by contrast with the 
relatum b. (Due to Whitehead and Russell, 
Principia Mathematica,'^ - M,B, 

Referential : Relating to an act of reference. See 
R eferent. - L . W, 

Reflection: (Lat. reflectio, from re + flecCere, to 
bend) The knowledge which the mind has of 
itself and Its operations. The term is used in 
this sense by Locke (cf. Essay^ II, 1, §4), 
Spinoza (cf- On the Improvement of the Under’- 


standif^g 13) and Leibniz (cf. Monadology^ and 
^ ew Ezcays^ Preface, §4) but has now largely 
been supplanted by the term introspection. See 
Intelligencej Introspection. - EJW. 

In Scholasticism: Re£exion is a property 
of spiritual or immaterial substances only. It is, 
therefore, a capacity of the human intellect -which 
not only operates, but knows of its operating 
and may turn back on itself to kno-w itself and 
its performances {reditio completa). A particu¬ 
lar kind of reflexion is, in Thomism, the re- 
flexio super phantasmaj by -which the intellect 
retraces its steps until it reaches the phantasm 
from -which it originally derived the universal; 
this is, according to Aquinas, the way the in¬ 
tellect comes to know the particular -which, be¬ 
cause material, is otherwise inaccessible to an 
immaterial faculty.— R.A, 

Reflexivity: A dyadic relation R is called re¬ 
flexive If xRx holds for all x within a certain 
previously flxed domain -which must include the 
fleld of R (cf. logicy formaly § S). In the propo¬ 
sitional calculus, the laws of reflexivity of mate¬ 
rial implication and material equivalence (the 
conditional and biconditional) are the theorems, 

P '=^ py _ P = P> 

expressing the reflexivity of these relations. 
Other examples of reflexive relations are equal¬ 
ity; class inclusion, ^ (see logicy formaly §7); 
formal implication and formal equivalence (see 
logicy formaly § 3); the relation not greater than 
among -whole numbers, or among rational num¬ 
bers, or among real numbers; the relation not 
later than among instants of time; the relation 
less than one hour apart among Instants of time. 

A dyadic relation R is irreflexive if xRx 
never holds (e.g., the relation less than among 
-w^hole numbers). A. C, 

Reformation: The Protestant Reformation may 
be dated from 1517, the year Martin Luther 
(1483-1546), Augustinian monk and University 
professor in 'Wittenberg, publicly attacked the 
' sale of indulgences by the itinerant Tetzel, Do¬ 
minican ambassador of the Roman Church. The 
break came flrst in the personality of the monk 
who could not And in his own religious and 
moral endeavors to win divine favor the peace 
demanded by a sensitive conscience; and vrhen 
it came he found to his surprise that he had 
already parted company with a whole tradition. 
The ideology which found a response in his in¬ 
ner experience was set forth by Augustine, a 
troubled soul who had surrendered himself com¬ 
pletely to divine grace and mercy. The phi¬ 
losophers who legitimized man’s endeavor to get 
on in the world, the church which demanded 
unquestioned loyalty to its codes and commands, 
he eschewed as thoroughly inconsonant with his 
own Inner life. Man is wholly dependent upon 
the merits of Christ; the miracle of faith alone 
justifles before God. Man’s conscience, his rea¬ 
son, and the Scriptures together became his only 
norm and authority. He could have added a 
fourth; patriotism, since Luther became the 
spokesman of a rising tide of German national¬ 
ism already suspect of the powers of distant 
Rome. The humanist Erasmus (see Renaissance) 
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supported Luther by his silence, then broke with 
him upon the reformer’s extreme utterances con¬ 
cerning’ man’s predestination. This break "with 
the humanists shovis clearly the direction which 
the Protestant Reformation -vias taking: it was 
an enfranchised religion only to a degree. For 
while Erasmus pleaded for tolerance and en¬ 
lightenment the new religious movement called 
for decision and faith binding men’s consciences 
to a new loyalty. At first the Scriptures were 
taken as conscience permitted, then conscience 
became bound by the Scriptures, L-ither lacked 
a systematic theology for the simple reason that 
he himself was full of inconsistencies- A re¬ 
former is often, not a systematic thinker. Lutheran 
princes promoted the reconstruction of institu¬ 
tions and forms suggested by the reformer and 
his learned ally, Melanchthon, and by one 
stroke whole provinces became Protestant. The 
original reformers were reformed by new re¬ 
formers. Two of such early reformers were 
Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531) in Switzerland and 
John Calvin (1509-1564) who set up a rigid 
system and rule of God in Geneva. Calvinism 
crossed the channel under the leadership of John 
Klnox in Scotland. The English (Anglican) 
Reformation rested on political rather than 
strictly religious considerations. The Reforma¬ 
tion brought about a Counter-Reformation with¬ 
in the Roman Church in which abuses were set 
right and lines against the Protestants moie 
tightly drawn (Council of Trent, 1545-1563). 

—F.F. 

Regressiv'c: See Sorties, 

Regulative Principles : (regulative Prinzipien) 
Though this term, in Kant’s philosophy, is in 
one passage applied to the analogies in general, 
it is reserved for ideas of reason as opposed 
to the categories. They cannot be proved like 
the latter, but though not known, theoretically 
at least, to be true of anything, serve to regulate 
our thought and action.—ud.C-E. 

Reichenbach, Hans: Born Sept. 26, 1891, Ham¬ 
burg, Germany. Successively Privatdozent at the 
College of Engineering at Stuttgart, Professor of 
philosophy in the universities of Berlin, Istanbul 
(1933-1938), University of California at Los 
Angeles (since 1938)$ the leading figure of the 
Berlin group in the development of recent logi¬ 
cal empiriscism. See Scientific Efnpirieism, 
Reichenbach^s work has been devoted mainly 
to the philosophy of empirical science} for a 
brief general survey of the problems which have 
particularly attracted his attention, and of his 
conception of an adequate method for their 
solution, cf. his Rauns, Zesl I*ehre, His contribu¬ 
tions center around (I) the problems of space and 
time, and (II) those of causality, induction and 
probability. His studies of the first group of prob¬ 
lems include thorough analyses of the nature of 
geometry and of the logical structure of rela¬ 
tivistic physics} these researches led Reichen¬ 
bach to a rejection of the aprioristic theory of 
space and time. Rexchenbach's contributions to 
the second group of problems pivot around his 
general theory of probability whi<^ is based on 


a statistical definition of the probability concept. 
In terms of this probabilistic approach, Reichen¬ 
bach has carried out comprehensive analyses of 
methodological and epistemological problems 
such as those of causality and induction. He has 
also extended his formal probability theory into 
a probability logic in which probabilities play 
the part of truth values,- 

Other works: AtOTn and Cosmosg Wahrsehein-- 
lichkettslehrei Experience and Prediction^ 

Reid, Xhomas: (1710-1796) Scotch philosopher. 
In his An Inquiry into the Human Adind on 
the Principles of Common Sense, he opposed 
the tradition of Berkeley and Hume and em¬ 
phasized the common consciousness of mankind 
as basic. These ideas on the importance of 
self-evidence were further elaborated In ‘^Essays 
on the Intellectual Powers of Man’* and “Essays 
on the Active Powers of Man.” He was 
founder of the so-called Common Sense School, 
employing that term as here indicated and not 
in its present acceptation.—L.E.Z?. 

Relation: The same as dyadic propositional func^ 
tton (q. V.). The distinction between relations 
tn inienston and relations in extension is the 
same as that for propositional functions.—Some¬ 
times the word relation is used to mean a propo¬ 
sitional function of txao or more variables, and 
in this case one distinguishes binary (dyadic) 
relations, ternary (triadic) relations, etc. 

If R denotes a (binary) relation, and X and 
Y denote arguments, the notation XRY may be 
used. Instead of R(X| Y), to mean that the two 
arguments stand in the relation denoted by R.' 
The domain of a relation R is the class of 
things X for which there exists at least one y 
such that xRy holds. The converse domain of a 
relation R is the class of things y for which 
there exists at least one x such that sfRy. The 
field of a relation is the logical sum of the 
domain and the converse domain. 

See also Logse, formal, S S-—ui.C. 

Whitchead and Russell, Principra Matheffiatica, 
2nd edn.» vol. I, Cambridge. England. 192^. 

Relation-number: Dyadic relations R and R* 
are said to be similar (or ordinally similar) if . 
there exists a one-one relation S whose domain 
Is the field of R and whose converse domain is 
the field of R', such that, if aSa' and bSb'% then 
aRb if and only if aR!h*, The relation-number 
of a dyadic relation may then be defined as the 
class of relations similar to it—cf. cardinal 
number. 

The relation-number of an ordering relation 
(see order) is called also an ordinal type or 
order type. 

The notion of a relation-number may be ex¬ 
tended in a straightforward way to polyadic re¬ 
lations. A, Cn 

Whitehead and Russell, Principia Mathematical 
vol. 2. 

Relational Tbeory of Mind: The conception of 
mind as a relation between neutral entitles (i.e. 
entitles which are intrinsically neither mental 
nor physical) which was foreshadowed by Hume 
and developed by British and American New 
Realism. See C. W. Morris, Six Theories of 
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Mhul, Ch. III. See Neutral Alontsm^ — L.W, 
Relatives A concept is relative if it is—« word, 
if it denotes—a polyadic propositional function, 
or relation, rather than a monadic propositional 
function. The term relattve is applied especially 
to words which have been or mi^ht be thought 
to denote monadic propositional functions, but 
for some reason must be taken as denoting* rela¬ 
tions. Thus the word short or the notion of 
shortness may be called relative because as a 
monadic propositional function it is vag-ue, while 
as a relation (^shorter than') it is not vague. 

Analogously, the term relative may be applied 
to words erroneously thought of or used as if 
denoting binary relations, but which actually 
must be taken as denoting ternary or quaternary 
relations 5 etc. £.g., the Special Theory of Rela- 
tivi^ is said to make simultaneity relative be¬ 
cause, according to it, simultanei^ is a function 
of two events and a coordinate system or 'frame 
of reference —^instead of a function merely of 
two events, as in the N’ewtonian or classical 
theory. 

The adjective relative is also used in a less 
special way, to mean simply relational or per^ 
taining to relations^ 

In connection with the algebra of relations 
(see logic, formal, § 8), Peirce and Schroder 
use relative as a noun, in place of relation. For 
Schroder, a relative (Relativ) is a relation In 
extension. Peirce makes a distinction between 
relative and relation, not altogether clear $ many 
passages suggest that relative is a syntactical 
term, but others approximate the usage adopted 
by Schroder.—A.C. 

Relativism t The view that truth is relative and 
may vary from individual to individual, from 
group to group, or from time to time, having no 
objective standard. See Ethical relativism, 

— 

Relativism, Gpistemolo^cal : The theory that 
all human knowledge is relative to the knowing 
mind and to the conditions of the body and 
sense organs. Relativism is usually combined 
with a subjectivistic theory of knowledge (see 
Subjectivism) but, in recent epistemology, a 
realistic or ob j ectiviatic relativism has been 
advanced. See Objective Relativism, JSthical 
relativism.— 

Relativism, Psychological : The psychological 
principle that the character of any present con¬ 
scious content is relative to and influenced by 
past and egntemporaneous experiences of the 
organism. The law of psychological relativity 
was prominent in the psychology of Wundt, 
and has recently been emphasized by Gestalt 
Psychology.— L, 

Relativity of Knowledge; Sec Relativism, 
Epistem ol ogicalm 

Relevance or Relevancy: (Fr. relevant) Rela¬ 
tion between concepts which are capable of com¬ 
bining to form meaningful propositions or be¬ 
tween propositions belonging to the same ^*uni- 
verse of discourse.^’— L,W. 

Relativity, theory of: A mathematical theory of 
space~t£me (q.v.), of profound epistemological as 
well as physical importance, comprising the spe¬ 


cial theory of relativity (Einstein, 1905) and the 
general theory of relativity (Einstein, 1914-16). 
The name arises from the fact that certain things 
which the classical theory regarded as absolute— 
e.g., the simultaneity of spatially distant events, 
the time elapsed between two events (unless co¬ 
incident in space-time), the length of an extend¬ 
ed solid body, the separation of four-dimensional 
space-time into a three-dimensional space and a 
one-dimensional tim e are regarded by the rela¬ 
tivity theory as relative (q-v.) to the choice of a 
coordinate system in space-time, and thus rela¬ 
tive to the observer. But on the other hand the 
relativity theory represents as absolute certain 
things which are relative in the classical theory 
—e.g., the velocity of light in empty space. See 
Non^Euclidean geometry,—^A,C, 

Albert Einstein, Relativity, The Special se T^he 
General Theory^ A Popular Expostiion, translated by 
R. W. l.awson. London. 1920 A S. Eddington^ 
Sjtace, Ttme, and Gravstation, Cambridge, England. 
1920 . A. V. Vasiliev, Space, Time, Motion, trans¬ 
lated by H. M. Lucas and C. P. Sanger, with an 
introduction by Bertrand Russell, London. 1924, 
and New York, 1924. 

Religion, Philosophy of: The methodic or sys¬ 
tematic investigation of the elements of religious 
consciousness, the theories It has evolved and 
their development and historic relationships in 
the cultural complex. It takes account of re¬ 
ligious practices only as illustrations of the 
vitality of beliefs and the Inseparableness of 
the psychological from thought reality in faith. 

It is distinct from theology In that it recognizes ' 
the priority of reason over faith and the ac¬ 
ceptance of creed, subjecting the latter to a 
logical analysis. As such, the history of the 
Philosophy of Religion is coextensive with the 
free enquiry into religious reality, particularly 
the conceptions of God, soul, immortality, sin, 
salvation, the sacred (Rudolf Otto), etc., and 
may be said to have its roots in any society 
above the pre-logical, mjrthological, or custom- 
controlled level, flrst observed In Egypt, China, 
India, and Greece. Its scientific treatment as 
a subsidiary philosophic discipline dates from 
about Kant’s Religion inner hath der Grennen 
der reinen Yemunft and Hegel’s Philosophie 
der Religion, while in the history of thought 
based on Indian and Greek speculation, spor&dic 
sallies were made by all great philosophers, 
especially those professing an idealism, and by 
most theologians. 

With reference to the approach to the central 
reality of religion, God, and man’s relation to 
it, types of the Philosophy of Religion may be 
distinguished, leaving out of account negative 
(atheism), skeptical and cynical (Xenophanes, 
Socrates, Voltaire), and agnostic views, although 
assertions by them are not to be separated from 
the history of religious consciousness. Funda^ 
mentdUsm, mainly a theological and often a 
Church phenomenon of a revivalist nature, 
philosophizes on the basis of unquestioning 
faith, seeking to buttress it by logical argument, 
usually taking the form of proofs of the exis¬ 
tence of God (see God), Here belong all his¬ 
toric religions, Christianity in its two principal 
forms, Catholicism with its Scholastic philosophy 
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and Protestantism with its greatly diversified 
ph.ilosophieS| the numerous religions of Hindu- 
ismj such as Brahmanism, Shivaism and Vishnu¬ 
ism, the religion of Judaism, and Mohammedan¬ 
ism. Mysticism^ tolerated bjr Church and philos¬ 
ophy, is less concerned with proof than with 
description and personal experience, revealing 
much of the psychological factors involved in 
belief and speculation. Indian philosophy is 
saturated with mysticism since its inception, 
Sufism is the outstanding form of Arab mysti¬ 
cism, while the greatest mystics in the West 
are Plotinus, Meister Eckhart, Tauler, Ruys- 
broek, Thomas a Kempis, and Jacob BShme. 
Metaphysics incorporates religious concepts as 
thought necessities. Few philosophers have been 
able to avoid the concept of God in their 
ontology, or any reference to the relation of 
God to man in their ethics. So, e.g., Plato, 
Spinoza, Leibniz, Schelling, and especially Hegel 
who made the investigation of the process of 
the Absolute the essence of the Philosophy of 
Religion. 

With respect to the concept of God, a specific 
philosophy of religion may be a theism with 
its many forms of henotheism, monotheism, 
etc,, a deism, pantheism, anthropomorphism, 
animism, panpsychism (all of which see), or 
the like, or it may fall into the general philo¬ 
sophic classification of a transcendentalism, im- 
manentalism, absolutism, etc. By the term 
modernism is meant the tendency, subtended 
by the recent interest of science in religion (Sirs 
J. H. Jeans and A. S. Eddington, A. Carrell 
at aim) to interpret religious experience in close 
contact with physical and social reality, thus 
transforming the age-old personalism into a 
thoroughgoing humanism, thereby accomplishing 
an even greater attachment to social thinking 
and practical ethics and a trend away from 
metaphysical speculation toward a psychologizing 
in the Philosophy of Religion. 

Practically all philosophers of religion (to 
name in addition to those above only Schleier- 
macher, Lotze, Pfleidercr, HofiEding, Siebeck, 
Galloway, Ladd, Wundt, Josiah Royce, W. E. 
Hocking, Barth, and Hauer) are carried by an 
ethical idealism, being interested in the good 
life as the right relation between God and 
man, conforming by and large to the ethical 
categories of determinism, indeterminiem, 
mechanism, rationalism, etc. Buddhists, though 
not believing in Ond, profess an ethics reli¬ 
giously motivated and supported philosophically. 

The scientific study of primitive religions^ 
with such well-known names as £. B. Tyior, 
F. B. jevons, W. H. R. Rivers, J# O- Frazer, 
R. H. Codrington, Spencer and Gillen, E. 
Westertnarck, Durkheim, L. Lfvy-Bruhl} the 
numerous outlines of the development of reli¬ 
gion since Hume’s Natural History of RoligioTS 
and E. CalrcPs Evolution of ReUgiong Che pro¬ 
lific literature dealing with Individual religions 
of a higher typcj the science of comparative 
religion with sw^ names as that of L. H. 
Jordans the many excellent tregtii;es on the 
psychology of religion Whtt- Jauaes* 


Varieties of Religious Experience g the sacred 
literature of all peoples in various editions 
together with a voluminous theological exegesis s 
Church history and, finally, the history of 
dogma, especially the monumental work of von 
Harnack, — all are contributing illustrative 
material to the Philosophy of Religion which 
became stimulated to scientific efforts through 
the positivism of Spencer, Huxley, Lewes, Tyn¬ 
dall, and others, and is still largely oriented 
by the progress in science, as may be seen, e.g., 
by the Work of Emile Boutroux, S. Alexander 
(^Spacey Time and Deity)^ and A. N- Whitehead. 

See, apart from the works of the authors 
named, George Trumbull Ladd, The Philosophy 
of Religiong Edwin A. Burtt, Types of Reli^ 
gious Philosophy^ Edgar S. Brightman, d 
Philosophy of Religion* —JET-F-L. 

Religion, Promethean; An anarchistic piety 
which refrains from making past or present 
revolutionary doctrine the basis of new tyranny. 

( M ontague ).—HmHm 

Religious A Priori: A separate, innate category 
of the human consciousness, religious in that it 
issues certain, insights and indisputable certain¬ 
ties concerning God or a Superhuman Presence. 
Man’s religious nature rests upon the peculiar 
character of his mind. He possesses a native 
apprehension of the Divine. God’s existence is 
guaranteed as an axiomatic truth. For Ernst 
Troeltsch (1865-1923) this a priori quality of 
the mind is both a rational intuition and an 
immediate experience. God is present as a real 
fact both rationally and empirically. For Rudolf 
Otto this a priori quality of the mind is a non- 
rational awareness of the holy, mysterious and 
awe-inspiring divine Reality. Man possesses a 
kind of eerie sense of a Presence which is the 
basis of the genuinely religious feeling. See 
Numinous*— ~VmFm 

Religious Phenomenology; (in Max Scheler) 
The doctrine of the essential origin and forms 
of the religious, and of the essence of the di¬ 
vine, as well as of its revelation.— P*AmB* 

Renaissance: (Lat. re + nasci, to be born) Is 
a term used by historians to characterize various 
periods of intellectual revival, and especially 
that which took place in Italy and Europe during 
the 15th and 16th centuries. The term was 
coined by Michelet and developed into a histori¬ 
cal concept by J. Burckhardt (1860) who con¬ 
sidered individualism, the revival of classical 
antiquity, the ^^discoveiy” of the world and of 
man as the main characters of that period as 
opposed to the Middle Ages. The meaning, the 
temporal limits, and even the usefulness of the 
concept have been disputed ever since. For the 
emphasis placed by various historians on the dif¬ 
ferent fields of culture and on the contribution 
of diiferent countries must lead to difiFerent in¬ 
terpretations of the whole period, and attempts 
to express a complicated historical phenomenon 
in a simple, abstract definition are apt to fail. 
Historians are now inclined to admit a very 
considerable continuity between the ‘^Renais- 
sance” and the Middle Ages. Yet a sweeping 
rejection of the whole concept is excluded, for 
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it ezpreBBes the vic-w of the writers of the period 
itself, who considered their century a revival of 
ancient civilization after a period of decay. 
While Burckhardt had paid no attention to phi¬ 
losophy, others be^an to speak of a ‘‘philosophy 
of the renaissance,’’ regparding’ thought of those 
centuries not as an accidental accompaniment of 
renaissance culture, but as its characteristic phi¬ 
losophical manifestation. As yet this view has 
served as a fruitful g-uidln^ principle rather than 
as a verified hypothesis. Renaissance thought 
can be defined in a neg:ative way as the period 
of transition from the medieval, theolo^'ical to 
the modern, scientific interpretation of reality. It 
also displays a few common features, such as 
an emphasis on man and on his place in the 
universe, the rejection of certain medieval stand¬ 
ards and methods of science, the increased influ¬ 
ence of some newly discovered ancient sources, 
and a new style and literary form in the pres¬ 
entation of philosophical ideas. More obvious 
are the differences between the various schools 
and traditions which cannot easily be brought to 
a common denominator: Humanism, Platonism, 
Aristotellanism, scepticism and natural philoso¬ 
phy, to which may be added the £TOup of the 
founders of modern science (Copernicus, ICepler, 
Galileo).—P.O.lSr. 

Cf. ‘^Study of the Renaissance Philosophies,” 
P. O- Kristeller and J. H, Randall, Jr- in 
Jifur, History of Ideas^ II, 4 (Oct. 1941). 
Renouvier, CS&arles; (IS 18-1901) a thinker 
strongly influenced by Leibniz and KLant. His 
philosophy has been called ‘phenomenological 
neo-criticism’, and its peculiar feature is that 
it denies the existence of all transcendental 
entities, such as thin^-in-itself, the absolute, and 
the noumenon.— 

Main works: Uchrome^ 1857$ Philos, analy- 
tique de Vhistoire^ 4 vols., 1896-98$ 
z/elle wonadolagte^ 1899$ Le Persontsalisme^ 
1903$ Fssais de critique generate^ 1851-64. 

Representative Ideas, Theory of: Theory that 
the mind in perception, memary and other types 
of knowledg-e, does not know its objects directly 
but only throug^h the mediation of ideas which 
represent them. The theory was advanced by 
Descartes and the expression, representative 
ideas, may have been su^^ested by his statement 
that our ideas more or less adequately “repre¬ 
sent” their originals. See Meditations, III. 
Locke, Hobbes, Malehranche, Berkeley subscribed 
to the theory in one form or another and the 
theory has supporters among- contemporary epi- 
Btemolog-ists (f.f. Love joy and certain other 
Critical Realists). The theory has been severely 
criticized ever since the time of Arnauld. (See 
Des vrais et de fausses ideesi and has become 
one of reproach. See Epistemologictd Dualism- 

— L,W- 

Representative Realism: The view that in the 
knowing- process our ideas are representations 
or ambassadors of the real external world. (i?.g. 
the view of John Locke.)—V-F. 

Res Co^tans: (Lat. res, thing cogitans from 
cogitarc, to think) Descartes’ designation for 
thinking substance which along with extended 


substance (res extensa) constitute his dualism. 
The term presumably designates not only the 
individual mind which thinks but also the sub¬ 
stance which pervades all individual minds. 

— x.,w, 

Retentiveness : (Lat. re + tendere, to hold) 
The mind’s capacity to retain and subsequently 
revive earlier experiences. See Memory, — L.,W, 

Revelation: The communication to man of .the 
Divine Will. This communication has taken, in 
the history of religions, almost every conceivable 
form, e.g., the results of lot casting, oracular 
declarations, dreams, visions, ecstatic experiences 
(induced by whatever means, such as intoxi¬ 
cants), books, prophets, unusual characters, 
revered traditional practices,. storms, pestilence, 
etc. The general conception of revelation has 
been that the divine communication comes in 
ways unusual, by means not open to the ordi¬ 
nary channels of investigation. This, however, 
is not a necci^^a y corollary; revelation of the 
Divine Will may well come through ordinary 
channels, the give-and-take of everyday experi¬ 
ence, through reason and reflection and intuitive 
insight.-F-F- 

Rhetoric: (Gr. Rhetor, public speaker) Art turned 
to the practical purpose of persuading and im¬ 
pressing.—L.F. 

RHythm: (a) Harmonious correlation of parts in 
a work of art. (b) (Music) Systematic grouping 
of notes according to duration,— L,V, 

Riekert, Heinrich i (1863-1936) Believing that 
only in system philosophy achieves its ends, 
Riekert established under the influence of Fichte 
a transcendental idealism upon an epistemology 
which has nothing to do with searching for 
connections between thought and existence, but 
admits being only as a being in consciousness, 
and knowledge as an affirming or negating, 
approving or disapproving of judgments. Hence, 
philosophy is one of norms in which the con¬ 
cept of reality dissolves into a concept of value, 
while consciousness ceases to be an individual 
phenomenon and becomes impersonal and gen¬ 
eral. Value exists not as a physical thing but 
in assent and our acknowledging its validity. 
In this we are guided by meaning and obligated 
by the ought. Method distinguishes history as 
the discipline of the particular from science 
which must advance beyond fact-gathering to 
the discovery of general laws, and from philoso¬ 
phy which seeks absolute cultural values through 
explanation, understanding, and interpretation. 

Main works; Die Grenvsen d, naiurteisr, 
Begriffshildtangy 1896 $ Kultur «- Naturwissen- 
schaften, 1899; Philos, d- Lehens, 1920. 

— K,F,L, 

Rigkt: In an ethical sense ^'naction conforming 
to the moral law. Also the correlative of duty. 

In a legal sense, any claim against others, 
recognized by law. Political rights, the capacity 
of exercizing certain functions in formation 
and administration of government—the right 
to vote, to be elected to public office, etc. 
Haturai rights, as against positive rights, those 
claims or liberties which are not derived from 
positive law but from a “higher law”, the law 
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of nature. The right to live, the right to work, 
the “pursuit of happiness”, the right to seif- 
development are sometimes considered natural 
rights.— W.E. 

Right action: (a) Teleologically defined as action 
such that no alternative possible under the cir- 
cumstancefi is better* Cf* G. E- MoorCj pT%n>c* 
Ethfca .— 

(b) Formalistically (or dcontolog-ically; re¬ 
garded as not equivalent to the above, as per¬ 
haps, indefinable. For example, C. D* Broad 
holds that the rightness or wrongness of an 
action in a given situation is a function of its 
“littingnesa” in that situation and of its utility 
in that situation. W- D- Rosa holds that in 
given circumstances that action is right whose 
prtma facie rightness in the respects in which 
it ia prtma facte right outweights its prtma facte 
wrongness in the respects in which it is prima 
facie wrong to a greater degree than is the case 
with any possible alternative action.— 

Rifiht Reason; (Gr. orthos logos, L- recta ratio) 
The law or order exhibited in the constitution 
of the world, to which, according to the Stoics, 
human law and human action should conform, 
the Law of Nature.—G.R.W. 


Rigorism: Any view according to which *c 
ethical life involves a rigorous treatoent of the 
more natural or physical desires, feelings, and 
passions.— W.K.F‘ , o^v 

Ritschlianism : A celebrated school of «n- 

tury Christian thought inaugurated by Albrwht 
Ritschl (1822-89). This school argued for God 
upon the basis of what Is called the religious 
value-judgment. Two kinds of judgments arc 
said to characterize man*8 reaction to his world 
of experience: (1) dependent or concomitant, 
those dependent upon perceived facts, such aa 
the natural sciences, (2) independent or re- 
ligiouB, those which affirm man’s superior worth 
independent of the limitations of the finite world 
and man’s dependence upon a superhuman order 
of reality, God- God is not reached by specula¬ 
tion, nor by the “evidences” in nature, nor by 
intuitions or mystic experience, nor by a ra¬ 
tional a priort or intimate feeling. God is im¬ 
plied in the religious value judgment- “though 
he slay me will I trust him.” That man needs 
God as a deliverer from his bonds is the as¬ 
sertion of the independent religious value-judg¬ 
ment, the consequences following this judgment 
of need and worth sustain him with courage and 
victory over every obstacle- Ritschlianism is 
notable in the emphasis it placed upon the cate¬ 
gory of value, an emphasis which has grown 
stronger in contemporary theistic belief.— V.F^ 
Romanism: (Lat. Roma, Rome, the seat of Papal 
authority) *Ilie doctrines and practices of the 
Roman Catholic Church, tendencies in members 
of other churches to favor Catholicism.—P-Z-B- 
Romantio art: (a) Artistic era between the end 
of the 18th and middle of the 19th centuries, 
(b) A form closer to and less independent of 
emotions than classic form-— 

Romantioisns : As a general philosophical moveN. 
meat» roxnanticism {s bust Understood as the 


initial phase of German Idealism, serving as a 
transition from Kant to Hegel, and fiourishing 
chiefiy between 1775 and 1815. It is associated 
primarily with the Schlegel brothers, Novalis, 
Fried, Schelllng, and Schleiermacher, with 
Schelling as its culmination and most typical 
figure. The philosophical point of departure 
for romanticism is the Kantian philosophy, and 
romanticism shares with all German Idealism 
both the fundamental purpose of extending 
knowledge to the realm of noumena, and the 
fundamental doctrine that all reality is ulti¬ 
mately spiritual, derivative from a living spirit 
and so knowable by the human spirit. The 
essence of philosophical romanticism as expressed 
by Schelling, that which differentiates it from 
other types of Idealism, resides in its conception 
of Spirits upon this depend its metaphysical ac¬ 
count ot nature and man, and its epistemological 
doctrine of the proper method for investigating 
and understanding reality. Romanticism holds 
that Spirit, or the Absolute, is essentially 
creative, the ultimate ground of all things is 
primarily an urge to self-expression, and all 
that it has brought into being is but a means 
to its fuller self-realization. If the Absolute of 
Fichte is a moralist, and that of Hegel a 
logician, then that of the romanticists is pri¬ 
marily an artist. From this basic view there 
springs a metaphyslc that interprets the universe 
in terms of the concepts of evolution, process, 
life, and consciousness. The world of nature is 
one manifestation of Spirit, man is another and 
a higher such manifestation, for in man Spirit 
seeks to become conscious of its own work. The 
metaphysical process is the process by which 
the Absolute seeks to realize itself, and all 
particulax things are but phases within it. Hence, 
the epistemology of romanticism is exclusively 
emotional and Intuitive, stressing the necessity 
for fullness of experience and depth of feeling 
if reality is to be understood. Reason, being 
artificial and analytical, is inadequate to the 
task of comprehending the Absolute; knowing 
is living, and the philosopher must approach 
nature trough inspiration, longing, and sym¬ 
pathy. 

Romanticism was a healthy and necessary 
influence in reasserting the dignity of nature, in 
stressing the emotional factor in knowledge, 
and in emphasizing the concepts of proc«s and 
evolution. It was an inadequate doctrine, in 
that it did not clarii^ the detailed movement 
of the process it posited, and could offer no 
positive advice for discovering this, other than 
to be inspired and intuit it. Romanticism is 
metaphysical expressionism, and like any ex- 
pressionistic doctrine it is unable to give any 
concrete meaning to the concept of causality; 
it can therefore provide no categories under 
which to comprehend things, but can only say 
that things are because they have been expressed, 
and can be understood only by bcing^ re¬ 
expressed, i.e., only by rc-ZivIng the experience 
of their creator* 

(In Aesthetics): A movement in both art and 
general aearthetic theory which was particularly 
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'Widespread and influential In the last years of 
the ISth and the flrst half of the 19th cen¬ 
turies. So interpreted, it is especially associated 
with ^ovalls, the Schickels, and Jean Paul 
Richter in Germanyi Rousseau, Chateaubriand, 
Hug-o, Lamartine in France; Blake, Scott, the 
Lake Poets, Shelley, and Byron In Eng-land* 
As a greneral attitude toward art and Its func¬ 
tion, as an interpretation of th*** goodness, beauty, 
and purpose of life, romanticism has always 
existed and can be conflned to no one period. 
The essence of romanticism, either as an attitude 
or as a conscious prog’ram, is an intense interest 
in nature, and an attempt to seize natural 
phenomena in a direct, immediate, and naive 
manner. Romanticism thus reg-ards all forms, 
rules, conventions, and manners as artlflcial 
constructs and as hindrances to the grasp, enjoy¬ 
ment, and expression of nature; hence its con¬ 
tinual opposition to any kind of classicism 
(q.v.), ^hose formalities it treats as fetters. 
Romanticism stresses the values of sincerity, 
spontaneity, and passion, as against the restraint 
and cultivation demanded by artistic forms and 
modes. It reasserts the primacy of feeling, 
imagination, and sentiment, as opposed to 
reason. It maintains that art should concern 
itself with the particular and the concrete, 
observing and reporting accurately the feelings 
aroused by nature, with no idealization or 
generalization. It commands the artist to feel 
freely and deeply, and to express what he has 
felt with no restraints, either artistic or social. 
It seeks in works of art a stimulus to imagina¬ 
tion and feeling, a point of departure for free 
activity, rather than an object that it can 
accept and contemplate. 

Such a general attitude and purpose of course 
allow for vast speciflc differences, and under 
the term romanlics must be included artists and 
theorists who stress varying aspects of nature 
and man. All have in common a rejection of 
formal restraints, an obsession with their ex¬ 
perience of nature, and the conviction that this 
felt quality of things is of ultimate value in 
Its immediacy. 

On the ambiguities of the term, as well as 
an analysis of one of its meanings as the char¬ 
acteristics of thought shared by some German 
thinkers from about 1790 to 1830, cf- A. O- 
Lovejoy, ‘^Meaning of Romanticism for the 
Historian of Ideas,’* 'Jour. Hist, Ideas (Jan. 
1941), which refers also to Lovejoy’a now 
famous articles on the subject.— I.J, 

Romero, Francisco: Bom in 1891. Professor 
of Philosophy at the Universities of Buenos 
Aires, La Plata, and the Hational Institute for 
Teachers. Director of the Philosophical Library 
of the Losada Publishing Houses and distin¬ 
guished staff member of various cultural maga¬ 
zines and reviews in Latin America. Francisco 
Romero is one of the most important figures 
in the philosophical movement of South Amer¬ 
ica. He is the immediate successor of Korn, 
and as such he follows on the footsteps of his 
master, doing pioneer work, not only striving 
towards an Argentinian philosophy, hut also 


campaigning for philosophy in the nations of 
Latin America through a program of cultural 
difluslon. Among his most important writings, 
the following may be mentioned; Vieja y iSTueva 
Concepcion^ de la Realidad^ 1932; Los Prob- 
lemas de la Filosofia de la Culiura^ 1936; 
Filosojia de la Persona^ 1938$ Logica (In 
collaboration with Pucciarelli), 1936; Pro- 
grama de una Filosofia, 1940; Un Filosofo de 
la Prohlematicidady 1934; Uescartes y Husserl, 
1938; Contrihucion al Estudia de las Relaciones 
de Camparacion, 1938; Peoria y Prdctica de 
la Ter dad, 1939. Three characteristic notes may 
be observed in the philosophy of Romero; (a) 
Aporetics or Problematics, (h) Philosophy of 
Weltanschauungen, (c) Philosophy of the Per¬ 
son. The first has to do with his criterion of 
knowledge. Justice to all the facts of ex¬ 
perience, over against mere system building, 
seems to be the watchword. The desirability 
and gradual Imposition of Structuralism as the 
modern Weltanschauung, over against outworn 
world conceptions such as Evolution, Mechan¬ 
ism, Rationalism, etc., is the emphasis of the 
second principle of his philosophy. Personality 
as a mere function of transcendence, with all 
that transcendence implies in the realm of value 
and history, carries the main theme of his 
thought. See Latin American Philosophy. 

—^J.AmF 

Roscelin: (c. 1050-c. 1120) born at Complegne, 
France, probably studied in Soissons and Rheims. 
He taught as Canon of Complene, and at Tours, 
Loches (where Abelard was his pupil) and 
Besancon. looted in philosophy for his ex¬ 
tremely nominalistic solution to the problem 
of universals. Theologically, he was accused of 
tritheism. Ho major works are extant and his 
views are known only through possibly biased 
accounts in John of Salisbury, (Mefalogicus, 
PI* 199, 874), St. Anselm, Abailard 
and Otto of Freising. 

J- Reiners, Der Hominalismas in der FrSh- 
scholastik, BGPM VIII, 5, 25-41 (Munster, 
1910).— 

Rosmini, Serbatl (Antonib) : Born in Rovereto 
(Trento), March 24, 1797; died in Stresa 

(Milan), July 1, 1855. Ordained priest 1821. 
Founded the Institute for Charity. Influenced 
Italian Risorgimento, impelling Pope Pius 
IX towards liberalism. 

His philosophy is a fusion of idealism and 
scholasticism, adhering to human experience. He 
maintained there is a distinction between the 
natural and the supernatural order, but emphas¬ 
ized that the supreme principle uniting all 
knowledge is universal being.— L,.V. 

Cf. T. Davidson, RosminPs Philosophical 
System, 1882. 

Ross, (\ViiHam) David: (1877-1940) Is princi¬ 
pally known as an Aristotelian scholar. He served 
flrst as joint editor, later as editor of the Oxford 
translation of Aristotle. In this series he himself 
translated the Metaphysics and the Nicomachean 
Ethics. In addition he published critical texts 
with commentaries of the Metaphysics and the 
Physics, and also an edition of Theophrastus’s 
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Metaphysics* Besides enjoying- a reputation as 
Aristotelian Inteipreter, Sir David haa^ gained 
repute as a writer on morality and ethics. 

^ — C.K.D* 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques: (1712-1778), a native 
of Geneva, Switzerland, whose influence in 
France and throughout Europe was enormous 
for many a decade, thanks to his timely ideas 
and colorful and lucid style of writing- Par- 
ticulaily influential were his Etntle^ a book ^on 
education, and Social Contract, a work reviving 
an old political doctrine concerning the origin 
of human society, into which he introduced 
novel democratic ideas. His thought was 
characterized by skepticism and criticism of the 
"Weatern civilization regarded by him as a sad 
deviation from natural conditions of existence, 
described imaginatively in his N eto Helotse.^ 

Royce, Josiah; (1855-1916) Born in California, 
taught philosophy at Harvard- Neo-Hegelian 
idealist, conceives Reality as the career of an all- 
inclusive absolute mind, of which our minds are 
fragmentary manifestations- Nothing short of 
such a mind can terminate the quest of each 
finite consciousness for the true and final object 
of its experience, which is found always in moie 
experience fulfilling and giving significance to 
the experience in question. In an absolute ex¬ 
perience alone, to which all things are present 
and by which all things are understood, can the 
ultimate explanation and meaning of any and 
all finite experience be revealed, all error be 
corrected, all imperfection be overcome. 

Though fragments of the absolute experience, 
our minds somehow remain separate eelves and 
persons- Though infinite and all-comprehensive 
in extent, and reviewing ad infinitun^ its own 
infinity in knowing that it knows that it knows, 
the Absolute is nevertheless a finished and closed 
whole. Though shot through and through with 
error and evil and sin and suffering, the Abso¬ 
lute is nevertheless perfect, and per^ct because 
of them, since struggle with them and triumph 
over them is of the essence of its perfection. 
Though a temporal process, it is nevertheless 
overarches that process in a single act of com¬ 
prehension in which past, present, and future are 
grasped, even as the successive notes of a musi¬ 
cal phrase are grasped, as an eternally present 
completed fact. 

The will, like the intellect, reaches after and 
finds its peace in the Absolute, The moral life 
lies in seeking the ever widening meaning of 
our individual lives and identifying ourselves 
with it. This self-identification with larger 
meaning is loyalty—the basis and the essence 
of all human virtue.—4.fS.F- 

Main works's The Religious Aspect of PA#- 
losophy, 1885, The Spirit of Modem PAr/oro- 
phy, 18923 The World and the Indrvtdual^ 
1900, Lectures on Modem Idealism^ 1919. 
Ride, ethical or moral; Any general ethical 
propositiDn enjoining a certain kind of action 
in 4 certain kind of Bitnatio% e-g., pne who has 
made a premise should heap ^ A^ure 


especially in “dogmatic” types of deontological 
or intuitionistic ethics, and teleological ethics is 
often described as emphasizing ends rather than 
rules. Even a teleologist may, however, recom¬ 
mend certain rules, such as the above, as describ¬ 
ing kinds of action which are generally 

conducive to good ends.- W^K.F. 

Rule of Fai^; In general, an authoritative 
statement of belief. In historic Christianity such 
statements appeared out of existing formulae 
(e g., the early baptismal confessions) or were 
foimulated to meet existing heresies. In Catholic 
Christianity the Rule of Faith (Regula Fidei) 
includes the whole of apostolic teaching and its 
further eliborations — V,F 
Ri)]i& of inference: See logtc, formal, §§ 1, 3, 
id logistic system* 

fssell, Bertrand A. W-: (1872-) Fellow Trin¬ 
ity College, Cambridge, 1895, lecturer in philos¬ 
ophy, University of Cambridge, 1910-1916. 
Author of The Pktlosophy of Lethm^, 1900, 
The Principles of Mathematics, 1903, Pnnctpta 
Mathematica (in collaboration with A. N. 
’W^hitehead), 3 vols. 1910-13, (second edition, 
1925-27), The Problems of Philosophy, 1912, 
Our Knotolcdge of the External World, 1914, 
Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, 1918, 
The Analysts of Mind, 1921, The Analysis of 
Matter, 1927, An Outline of Philosophy, 1928, 
An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, 1940, 
Also^ numerous other works on philosophy, 
politics and education, outrageously attacked by 
reactionaries. 

Two aspects of Russell’s work are likely to 
remain of permanent importance, (1) his major 
part in the twentieth century renaissance of 
logic, (2) his reiterated attempts to identify 
the methods of philosophy with those of the 
sciences. 

(1) While the primary objective of Pnnctpta 
was to prove that pure mathematics could be 
derived from logic, the success of this under¬ 
taking (as to which hardly any dissenting opinion 
persists) is overshadowed by the importance of 
the techniques perfected in the course of its 
prosecution. Without disrespect to other pioneers 
in the field, it is sufficient to point out that 
a knowledge of the symbolic logic of Russell 
and Whitehead is still a necessary prerequisite 
for understanding contemporary studies in logic, 
in the foundations of mathematics, and the 
philosophy of science. 

(2) Flirtations with realism, neutral monism, 
positivism or behaviorism have never seriously 
interfered with Russell’s attempt to establish 
philosophy as a science. The empirical data 
being supplied by the experimental scientist, 
the specifically philosophical task becomes the 
analysis of such deliverances (with the full 
resources of modem logistic). Unlike certain of 
his followers, Russell has never been strenuously 
anti-metaphysical. He has never held pragmatic, 
still lees conventional, views with regard to the 
nature of logic itself. And his general empiiical 
approach has been, constantly modified by 
rationalistic views concerning the subsistence of 
univejrsals.—AT.R. 



s 


Saadia, ben Joseph t (Arabic Sa’id Al-FayTumi) 
(892-942) Bom and educated in B^pt, he left 
his native country in 915 and settled in Baby¬ 
lonia where he was appointed in 928 Gaon of 
the Academy of Sura. He translated the Bible 
into Arabic and wrote numerous works, both in 
Hebrew and Arabic^ in the fields of philology, 
ezeg-eais, 'Falmudics, polemics, Jewish history, 
and philosophy. His chief philosophical work is 
the Kitab Al~Amanat ^a^l^Ittkadatj better 
known by its Hebrew title, Emunot 
i,e.. Doctrines and Religious Beliefs. Its purpose 
is to prove the compatibility of the principles 
of Judaism with reason and to interpret them 
in such a way that their rationality be evident. 
The first nin^ sections establish philosophically 
the ten fundamental articles of faith, and the 
tenth deals with ethics. Philosophically, Saadia 
influenced by the teachings of the Mutazilia. 

Tee Jetaish Philosophy, - 

&bda: (Skr.) Sound, an Indian metaphysical 
concepts word, particularly the cosmic or divine 
word (see testimony, a valid source of 

knowledge in some philosophic systems.— IC^F^m 
Sabellianism : The view of Sabellius who taught 
in the first half of the third century the doctrine 
that there is one Ood but three (successive) 
modes or manifestations of God: as creator and 
governor God is Father, aS redeemer God is 
the Son, as regenerator and sanctifier God is 
the Holy Spirit—one and the same God. The 
view approximated the later orthodox Trini¬ 
tarian conception (see Trimtarianism) but was 
too harsh to be maintained. Further clarifica¬ 
tion was needed. SabelHanism has been called 
by several names, Modalism, Modalistic Mon- 
archianism and Patripassianism (Father suffer¬ 
ing).-r.F. 

Sacerdotalism: (Lat. sacerdotalis: pertaining to 
a priest) A religious system revolving about a 
priestly order. The term, when employed in a 
derogatory sense, means the iinwholesome prefer¬ 
ence for ecclesiastical and sacramental obser- 
. Vances £n contrast to the more valid personal 
and moral values.—y-F- 

Sadducee-ism; Both* a party and a belief so 
named after the Zadokites, sons of Zadok, the 
family and temple hierardiy, advocates of the 
written Torah (teaching) in Judaism, the party 
and attitude opposite to the Pharisees and 
scribes, who prized oral and developing thought 


as well as the Torah. In general, Sadducee-ism, 
holding the Law (Pentateuch) to be explicit and 
its language straight-forward, rejected the Mes¬ 
sianic doctrine as regards the House of David, 
but not as regards a priestly source, and also 
that of resurrection of the body, but not that 
of the soul. On the whole, however, Jesus and 
Paul both proved to be the enemies of Pharisee- 
ism and in effect sided with the Sadduccees 
against traditional law.— 

Saguna: (Skr.) ^‘possessed of ^ualities’^ (see 
predicated of the Absolute from the 
exoteric point of view of the worshipper, ac¬ 
cording to Safikara (q.v.j see Nirgui^)^ 

—^x:.F.L. 

Saint-Simon, Claude Henry, Count De: 
(1760-1825) French philosopher who fought 
with the French army during the American 
Revolution. He supported the French Revolu¬ 
tion. He advocated what he termed a new 
science of society to do away with inequalities 
in the distribution of property, power and hap¬ 
piness. Love for the poor and the lowly was 
basic for the reform he urged. He greatly in¬ 
fluenced Comte and Positivism.— 

Main work; Z^^Industrie on discxissioirs 
poUHques^ iTtoral^Sj ct philosophises^ dans 
iHntirSt de tous les honttnes litres a des traoaux 
utiles et independants^ 1817. Cf. Oeuures de 

Saint-Simon, 46 vols., 1865-77. 

Sakti : (Skr.) Strength, might, of feminine gender, 
the word designates In Tantric (see Tantra) 
literiiture the female generative power of energy 
in the universe, worshipped by the religious as 
the wife of some deity or other, e.g., as Dnrgd, 
wife of Shiva. See Shah^tn ,— 

Samadbi: (Skr.) The flnal stage in the practice 
of Yoga (q-v.) according to the YogaauCraa 
(q.V.) in which individuality is given up while 
merging with the object of meditation, thus 
producing a state of unqualified blissfulness and 
unperturbed consciousness, which is moksa 
(q.v.).— 

Samanya: (Skr. similar, generic, etc.) Generality, 
universal!^ 3 the universal in contrast to the 
particular. The universal is understood in the 
realist manner by the Nyaya-Vaisesika to be 
eternal and distinct from, yet inherent in the 
particulars in the nominalist manner, by the 
Buddhists, to have no intrinsic existence 3 in the 
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manner of univerzalta m re by the Jainas and 
Advaita Vedanta.— K.JF.L* 

Same and Other; One of the ^‘persistent prob¬ 
lems” of philosophy which g'oea back at least 
to Parmenides and Heraclitus (q.v,). In its 
most g-eneral form it raises the question' Is 
reality explicable in terms of one principle, 
ultimately the same in all things (monism), 
or is reality ultimately heterogeneous, requiring 
a plurality of first principles (pluralism) ? 
Plato really developed the problem (in the 
Sophist^ Parfnewdes and Timaeus') by suggesting 
that both sameness and otherness are lequired 
for a complete explanation of things. It is 
closely related to the problems of One and 
Many, Identity and Difference, of Universal 
and Individual in Mediaeval Scholasticism 
With Hegel and Fichte the problem becomes 
fused with that of Spiiit and Matter, or of 
Self and NoNself.— 

Samnydsin: (Skr.) A wise man, philosopher. 

— IC.r,L. 

SamsSrat (Skr.) “Going about”, the passage of 
the soul in the cycle of births and deaths, the 
round of existences transmigration, a universally 
accepted dogma in India, early justified philo* 
sophically on the basis of kamia (q.v.). and the 
nature of atman (q.v.), but its modus operandt 
variously explained. It is the object of piacti- 
cally evety Indian philosophy to £nd a way to 
escape from samsdra and attain mokya (q.v.). 

— IC.F.L. 

Samskara: (Skr. putting together) Mental im¬ 
pression, memory. Also the effects of karma 
(q.v.) as shaping one’s life.— 

San chang; The Three Rectifications, also called 
san t’ung, which means that in the scheme of 
macrocosmos—microcosmos relationship between 
man and the universe, the vital force ^ch’l) 
underlying the correspondence should be so 
directed and controlled that, first of all, the 
germination of things, its symbolic color, black, 
and all governmental and social functions cor* 
responding to its secondly, the sprouting of 
things together with its symbolic color, white, 
and social and political correspondences} and, 
thirdly, the movement of things and its color, 
red, and correspondence in human affairs—all 
become correct. Applied to the interpretation of 
history, this theory means that the Hsia dynasty 
(2207-1766 B.C.^) was the reign of Man, the 
Shang dynasty (1765-1122 -B.C-?) that of 
Earth, and the Chou dynasty (1122P-249 B.C.) 
that of Heaven. (Tung Chung-shu, 177-104 
B.C.)—TV.r.C. 

San chiao: The three systems, doctrines, philos¬ 
ophies, or religions of Confucianism, Buddhism, 
and Taoism-.—W.T.C. 

Sanction; A sanction is anything which serves 
to move (and, in thh sense, to oblige) a man 
to observe or to refrain from a given mode of 
conduct, any source of motivation, and hence, 
on a hedonistic theory, any source of pleasure 
or pain. Gay and Bentham distinguished four 
such sanctions; (1) the natural or physical 
sanction, i.e., the ordinary course of nature, 
(2) the virtuous or moral sanction,. i*e., the 


ordinary actions and judgments of one’ fellows, 
(3) the civil or political sanction, i.e., the 
threat of punishment or the promise of reward 
made by the government, (4) the religious 
sanction, i.e., the fear of God, etc. J. S. Mill 
labelled these external, and added an internal 
sanction, viz., the desire or the feeling of 
obligation to do the kind of conduct in question. 
See Obltgaitort* -W-AT.F- 

Sanga: (Skr. sticking to) Attachment, especially 
to material things, or entanglement in earthly 
cares, considered an impediment to spiritual 
attainment or moh^a (q.v.).— K.F.JL, 

San kang ; The Three Standards, i.e., the sover¬ 
eign is the standard of the minister} the father 
the standard of the son, and the husband the 
standard of the wife; on the ground that the 
active or male cosmic principle of the universe 
(yang), to which the sovereign, the father, and 
the husband correspond, is the standard of the 
passive or female cosmic principle (yin) to 
which is his commentary on the Vedanta (q.v ) 
respond. (Tung Chung-shu, 177-104 B.C.)— 

w.r.c. 

Sankara: One of the greatest of Indian philos¬ 
ophers, defender of Brahamism, who died about 
820 A.D., after having led a manysided, partly 
legendary, life as peripatetic teacher and author 
of numeious treatises, the most influential of 
which is his commentary on the Vedanta (s.v.) 
in which he established the doctrine of advaita 
(q.v.).— k:,f.l. 

Sankhya: Perhaps the oldest of the major systems 
of Indian philosophy (q.v.)> founded by Kapila. 
Originally not theistic, it is realistic in episte¬ 
mology, dualistic in metaphysics, assuming two 
moving ultimates, spirit (^puruja, q.v.) and 
matter (^praktti^ q*v.) both ctetnnl <ind unciii«ed. 
PrakfH possesses the three qualities or principles 
of sattva^ raj as y tanias (see these and gc^^sa), 
first in equipoise. When this is distuibed, the 
world in its multifariousness evolves in con¬ 
junction with puru^a which becomes the plu¬ 
rality of selves In the process. The union 
{sam^oga) of spirit and matter is necessary for 
world evolution, the inactivity of the former 
needing the verve of the latter, and the non¬ 
intelligence of that needing the guidance of 
conscious purtt^a. Successively, prahrti produces 
mahat or buddhi^ ahamhdraj manas^ the ten 
indriyas^ five tamnatras and five mahdhhutas 
(all of which see).— K.FJL, 

Sankhya-kSrika ; (Skr.) The earliest extant text 
of the Safikhya by I^varakffna, a famous com¬ 
mentary on it is that of Gaudeapada.—AT.F.Zr. 

San piao; The three ^ s in rea^ioning ^md argu¬ 
mentation, namely, that “there must be a basis 
or foundation” wh. * ran be “found in a study 
of the experiences ok the wisest men of the 
past,” that “there must be a general survey” by 
“examining (its comp'* with) the facts 

of the actual experienvi r>i tht and that 

“there must be practical application” bv “putting 
it into law and governmental policie<v, and see 
whetlier or not it is conducive to the wrltire of 
the state and of the people.” (Mo Tzu, I f ^ "en 
500 and 396 B.C.)— W,T.C. 
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Santayanaf George r For Santayana (1863-), 
one of the most eminent of contemporary 
naturalists, consciousness, instead of distorting* 
the nature of Reality immediately reveals it. 
So revealed. Reality proclaims itself an infinity 
of essences (Platonic Ideas) suhsisti-n^ in and 
by themselves, some of which are entertained by 
minds, and some of which are also enacted In 
and by a non-mental substratum, substofnce or 
nuUter^ which adds concrete existence to their 
subsistence^ The presence of this substratum, 
though incapable of rational proof, is assumed 
in action as a matter of animal faith* Further¬ 
more, without it as a selective principle, the 
concrete enactment of some essences but not of 
others is inexplicable. 

Matter, among other things, is external to 
and independent of consciousness, spatially ex¬ 
tended, unequally distributed (corporeal), subject 
to locomotion and perhaps to intrinsic alteration 
in its parts, and capable of becoming conscious. 
Its selective and progressive enactment of 
essences is not teleological or intelligent, but is 
actuated by efficient causation and predetermined 
by antecedent situations. 

In organic bodies matter may become con¬ 
scious. Mind, being an activity of the body, and 
unsubstantial, is not causally elective, but 
simply entertains and contemplates essences both 
enacted and unenacted. Its registration of the 
natural functions and drives of the body of 
which it is the aura, is desire, which gives values 
like truth, goodness, and beauty to the essences 
enteartained. The desire to know, satisfied by 
intelligibility, creates science, which is investiga¬ 
tion of the world of enacted essences, where 
alone the explanation of things is to be found. 
The natural desire to experience social harmony 
and to contemplate beauty creates morality, art, 
poetry and religion, which entertain in imagina¬ 
tion and seek to make concrete by action, com¬ 
binations of essences, often unenacted and purely 
ideal* 

These desires and drives, however, tend to 
stray beyond their proper provinces and to be¬ 
come intermingled and confused in attempts to 
identify truth, goodness, and beauty, to 
turn justifications into explanations, to regard 
subsistent ideals as concretely existent facta, 
and to distort facts into accordance with desired 
ideals. It is the business of reason and philos¬ 
ophy to clear up this confusion by distinguishing 
human drives and interests from one another, 
indicating to each its proper province and value, 
and confining each to the field in which it is 
valid and in which its appropriate satisfaction 
may be found. By so doing, th^ dispel the 
suspicion and antagonism, with which the 
scientist, the moralist, the artist, and the theo¬ 
logian are wont to view one another, and 
enable a mind at harmony with itself to con¬ 
template a world in which the subsistent and 
the existent form a harmonious whole.— 

Main works* Sense of Beauty^ 1896$ Inter- 
pret* of Poetry and Religion^ 1900$ Life of 
Reason^ 5 vols., 1905-6 (^Reason in Common 
Sensej Reason in Sodety^ Reason in Religion^ 


Reason tn B.rt^ Reason in Science) % Winds of 
Loctrmej 1913, Egotism sn German Philosophy^ 
1915 $ Character and Opinion in the U* 5., 
1920$ Skepticism and Animal Faith, 1923$ 
Realms of Being, 4- vols., 1927-40 {Realm of 
Essence, Realm of Matter, Realm of Truth, 
Realms of Spirit^* 

BmAmGmF m 

Sarva-darsana-sangralia: (Skr.) A work by 
Madhvavacarya, professing to be a collection 
{sahgraha) of all {sama) philosophic views 
{darsana) or schools. It includes systems which 
acknowledge and others which reject Vedic 
(s.v.) authority, such as the Carvaka, Buddhist 
and Jaina schools (which see).— K.F*L. 

Sarvakartrtva : (Skr.) ^^All-makingness^% descrip¬ 
tive of the ultimate principle in the universe, 
conceived dynamically.^—JSr.F«Z^. 

Sarvam khalv idam brahma: (Skr.) ^‘Indeed, 
all this Is brahman*^, a famous dictum of Chan- 
dogya Upanishad 3.14.1, symptomatic of the 
monistic attitude later elaborated in Sankara’s 
Vedanta (q.v.),— 1C*F*Z^ 

Sarvasti-vada : (Skr.) The doctrine {vdda) of 
HInayana Buddhism according to which *‘all 
is” {sarvam astt), or all is real, that vrhlch was, 
currently is, and will be but now is, potentially. 

—fiT-FX. 

Sastra: (Skr.) A Sanskrit textbook.— ir*FL, 

Sat: (Skr.) Being, a metaphysical concept akin 
to Eleatic thinking, which a school of thinkers 
regards as fundamental, as in ChSLndogya 
Upanishad 6.2.1; ‘Tn the beginning . . . tl^s 
world was just being, one only, without a 
second.” It refutes the theory of non-being. 
(See asaty* — K,F*L, 

Sat-cit-ananda, saecidananda ; (Skr.) "Being- 
awareness-blisa’% a Vedfintic (s.v.) definition of 
the highest, all-inclusive reali^, also of the 
dtman (q.v.) insofar as it has attained its full 
realization.— 

Satire: Art holding vice or folly up to ridicule, 
or lampooning individuals through the use of 
irony or sarcasm.— L*Y* 

Sattva: (Skr. ‘*be-ness”) Being, existence, reality, 
etc. Also one of the three gunas (q.v.) of the 
Sifikhya (q.v.) and as such the quality of buoy¬ 
ancy, pleasure, and goodness of matter or 
prakrti (q.v.).— 

Satya: (Skr.) Actual, real, true^ valid $ truth, 
reality; the real.— K*F*L* 

Santrantika: A Buddhist school of representa- 
tionallsm, same as Bahyanumeya-vada (q.v.).— 

K*F*L* 

Scepticism: 1) a proposition about the limita¬ 
tions of knowledge; that no knowledge at all 
or that no absolute, unquestionable, trustworthy, 
certain, complete, or perfect knowledge (or 
rationally justifiable belief) is attainable by 
man, or that such is not attainable by any 
knower$ or that none of these kinds of knowl- 
edge> if attained, would be recognizable as 
such$ or that no such knowledge is attainable 
about certain subjects, e.g., questions about exis¬ 
tence, ultimate reality, certain religious beliefs, 
or the existence or nature of certain entities 
(e.g-, God, one’s self, other selves, values, an 
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external 'world, or causal connections) > or that 
one or more or all of these types of knowledge 
is not attainable by certain methods or media, 
e*g-, reason, inference, revelation, any non- 
empirical method, direct observation, or imme¬ 
diate experience (hence identification of scepti¬ 
cism variously with anti-rationalism, anti- 
supernaturalism, or doctrines of relativity of 
the senses or relativity of all knowledg’e), 
2) a proposition about a method of obtaining" 
knowledge: that every hypothesis should be 
subjected to continual testing, that the only 
or the best or a reliable method of obtaining 
knowledge of one or more of the above kinds 
is to doubt until something indubitable or 
as nearly indubitable as possible is found, that 
wherever evidence is indecisive, judgment should 
be suspended, that knowledge of all or certain 
kinds at some point rests on unproved postulates 
or assumptions, 3) a proposition about values, 
that morality is entirely a matter of individual 
preference, or that there are no fixed and 
eternal values; or that all values are relative 
to time, place, or other circumstance (these 
propositions, properly or improperly, have been 
called scepticism because of their association with 
certain other propositions here mentioned); 4) 
a method of. intellectual caution, systematic 
suspense of judgment on the basis of some 
criteria of certainty or truth, criticism, par¬ 
ticularly in absence of conclusive evidence, 
questioning or doubting as a means to gaining 
absolute or relative certainty, 5) an attitude, 
belief, postulate, assumption, assertion, or ten¬ 
dency favoring any of the above proposltionB 
or methods; an attitude of complete or dog¬ 
matic disbelief, an attitude involving greater 
inclination to disbelief than to belief, an atti¬ 
tude involving no greater inclination to belief 
than to disbelief nor to disbelief than to belief^ 
but favoring dispassionate consideration. Scepti¬ 
cism may be treated as such attitudes, beliefs, 
etc., as applied to all or only certain particular 
propositions; 6) a proposition negating the 
sincerity, rectitude, or existence of motives of 
human conduct other than selfish or at least 
negating their significance in human affairs; 
or a proposition expressing lack of confidence 
in the worth or hope of success of any one or 
all of man^s enterprises (cynicism); or an 
attitude, belief, postulate, assumption, assertion, 
or tendency favoring such propositions; or 
moiosenesa, surliness, or pessimism growing out 
of cynicism or any of the aforesaid attitudes, 
beliefs, etc. Confusion of cynicism with other 
conceptions of scepticism may result in great 
misunderstanding and harm. See Fyrrhitnismf 

iticism, Fourteenth Century: At the be¬ 
ginning of the 14th century, Duns ^cotus 
adopted a position which is not formally scepti¬ 
cal, though his critical attitude to earlier 
scholasticism may contain the germs of the 
scepticism of his century. Among Seotistic pre- 
sceptical tendencies may be mentioned the stress 
on self-knowledge rather than the knowledge 
of ektra-oiisntal reality, psydliploglcal volun¬ 


tarism which eventually made the assent of 
judgment a matter of will rather than of in¬ 
tellect, and a theory of the reality of universal 
essences which led to a despair of the intellect’s 
capacity to know such objects and thus spawned 
Ockhamism. Before 1317, Henry of Harclay 
noticed that, since the two terms of efficient 
causal connection are mutually distinct ..nd ab¬ 
solute things, God, by hia omnipotent will, can 
cause anything which naturally (naturaliter) 
is caused by a finite agent. He inferred from 
this that neither the present nor past existence 
of a finite external agent is necessarily involved 
in cognition (Pelstex p- 346). Later Petrus 
Aureoli and Ockham made the same observation 
(Michalaki, p. 94), and Ockham concluded that 
natural knowledge of substance and causal con¬ 
nection is possible only on the assumption that 
nature Is pursuing a uniform, uninterrupted 
course at the moment of intuitive cognition. 
Without this assumption, observed sequences 
might well be the occasion of direct divine 
causal action rather than evidence of natural 
causation. It is possible that these sceptical 
views were suggested by reading the arguments 
of certain Moslem theologians (A1 Gazali and 
the Mutakallimun), as well as by a considera¬ 
tion of miracles. The most infiuential sceptical 
author of the fourteenth century was Nicholas 
of Autrecourt (fi. 1340). Influenced perhaps 
by the Scotist conception of logical demonstra¬ 
tion, Nicholas held that the law of* non¬ 
contradiction is the ultimate and sole source of 
certainty* In logical inference, certainty is 
guaranteed because the consequent is identical 
with part or all of the antecedent. No logical 
connection can be established, theiefore, between 
the existence or non-existence of one thing and 
the existence or non-existence of another and 
different thing. The inference from cause to 
effect or conversely is thus not a matter of 
certainty. The existence of substance, spiritual 
or physical, is neither known nor probable. We 
are unable to infer the existence of intellect or 
will from acts of intellection or volition, and 
sensible experience provides no evidence of ex¬ 
ternal substances. The only certitudes properly 
so-called are those of immediate experience and 
those of principles known ex lerminis together 
With conclusions immediately dependent on 
them* This thoroughgoing scepticism appears to 
have had considerable influence in its time, for 
we find many philosophers expressing, expound¬ 
ing, or criticising it. John Buridan has a de¬ 
tailed criticism in his commentary on Aristotle’s 
Physics (in 1. I, q. 4), Fiu-Ralph, Jacques 
d’Eltville, and Pierre d’Ailly maintain views 
similar to Nicholas’, with some modifications, 
and there is at least one exposition of Nicholas’ 
views in an anonymous commentary on the 
Sentences (British Museum, Ms. Harley 3243) 
These sceptical views were usually accompanied 
by a kind of prnBabilism^, The condemnation of 
Nidxolas in 1347 put a damper on the sceptical 
movement, and there is probably no continuity 
from these thinkers to the French sceptics of 
the 16th century. Despite this lack of direct 
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influence, the sceptical arguments of 14th cen¬ 
tury thinkers bear marked resemblances to 
those employed by the French Occasionalists, 
Berkeley and Hume. 

Michalski> C., sources du crisidstne eS 

du sceplicisffze darts la ‘pkslosQpkie, du XIV e j., 
(Cracovie, 1924). 

PeUter, F., Heinrich v- Harclay u. seine 
QuaesSiorten^ AdisceL Fr. Ehrle, I, 3D7-355. 

Rashdall, H., ‘‘Nicholas de Ultricuria, a 
medieval Hume,*’ Proc. ArisioSeL Sac* (Land. 
1907) N. S. VIII, 1-27.— 

Scheler, IMax (1874-1928) was originally a 
disciple of Rudolf Rucken, but joined early*— 
at the University of Munich—the Husserl circle 
of phenomenolog'ists, of which school he be¬ 
came one of the leading exponents. Moving- 
from Kantianism and Rucken-personalism into 
phenomenology, he later espoused successively 
positions which may be called a synthesis be¬ 
tween phenomenology and Catholic philosophy, 
sociological dynamism, and ideo-realistic human¬ 
ism. He was the psychologist, ethicist, and 
religious and social philosopher of the phe¬ 
nomenological movement. In common with 
other phenomenologists, Scheler’s doctrine be¬ 
gins with the assertion of an Inherent correla¬ 
tion of the essences of objects with the essences 
of intentional experience. His unique contribu¬ 
tions lie in the comprehensiveness of his vision i 
in his interpretation of the value-qualities of 
beings of emotional experience, especially love, 
as the key for the disclosure of heingj of a 
hierarchy of concrete (“material” as against 
formal) values $ of an analysis of “resentment” 
as a thorough grudge (rancour) perverted emo¬ 
tional attitude towards the values of life; of 
his definition of “person” as the concrete unity 
of acts 3 of his acknowledgment of total per¬ 
sonality beyond individual persons; of hxs 
definition of “ethos” as a preferential system of 
values determinative for the validi^ of any 
specific thought-form 3 of his development of 
the sociology of knowledge as a distinct disci¬ 
pline within cultural sociology; and of his 
working out of a philosophical anthropology 
showing man’s position in and towards the 
whole of being. His most important works 
include; ^ie iransssendenSale und die psychola^ 
gische Methode (1900)5 l>er Formalismus in 
der Ethik und die materiale Wertethik (1916); 
Vom Etaigen in Menschen (1921); Wesen und 
Formen der Sympathie (1923); Schriften uur 
Sousologie und Weltanschauungslehre (3 vols., 
1923-1924); JDie Wissensformen und die 
Gesellschaft (1926); Die Stellung des Men¬ 
schen in Kosntos (1928); Philosephische 
Weltanschauung (1929); Zur Ethik und Er^ 
kennenislehre (1933 ).— P^ .5, 

StAellinf, Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph iron 
(1775-1834): Founder of the philosophy of 
identity which holds that subject and object 
coincide in the Absolute, a state to be realixed 
in intellectual intuition. Deeply involved In 
romanticism, Schelling’s philosophy of nature 
culminates in a transcendental idealism where 
nature and spirit are linked in a series of 


developments by unfolding powers or potencies, 
together forming one great organism in which 
nature is dynamic visible spirit and spirit in¬ 
visible nature. Freedom and necessity are dif¬ 
ferent refractions of the same reality. Supple¬ 
menting science—^which deals with matter as 
extinguished spirit and endeavors to rise from 
nature to intelligence—philosophy investigates 
the development of spirit, theoretically, practically, 
and artistically, converts the subjective into the 
objective, and shows how the world soul or 
living principle animates the whole. Schelling’s 
monism recognises nature and spirit as real and 
ideal poles respectively, the latter being the 
positive one. It is pantheistic and aesthetic in 
that it allows the world process to create with 
free necessity unconsciously at first In the man¬ 
ner of an artist. Art is perfect union of freedom 
and necessity, beauty reflects the infinite in the 
finite. History is the progressive revelation of 
the Absolute. 'The ultimate thinking of Schelling 
headed toward mysticism in which man, his 
personality expanded into the infinite, becomes 
absorbed into the absolute self, free from 
necessity, contingency, consciousness, and per¬ 
sonally. Sammtliche Werke^ 14 vols. (1856, 
re-edited 1927), Cf. Kluno Fischer, Schellings 
Lehen^ Werhe und Lehre^ £. Brehier, Schelling, 
1912; V. Jankelevitch, UOdysee de la con 
science dans la demiere philosopkie de Schelling, 

1933.— 

Sehema: (Gr. schema) Figure; extemad form 
or structural plan 3 specifically, in Aristotle’s 
logic, a syllogisdc figure.—G.RJItf. 

In Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason (Tr. Anal- 
3 rtic) : 'Fhe procedure of the imagination by which 
the categories of the understanding are applied 
to the manifold of sensuous intuitions. Imagina¬ 
tion, working with the pure form of time, 
connects sense and understanding. This is 
possible because the imagination contains an 
element of both sense and understanding, and 
thus is capable of formulating the rules and 
procedures by means of which sensuous repre¬ 
sentations may be subsumed under pure concepts. 
See Xantianisfnjr—0~FmK, 

Schiller, Ferdinand Canning Scott: (1864- 
1937), unwilling to accept the idealism current 
at Oxford in his day on grounds that it was 
“absolutist”, sought hy a metaphysical pluralism 
not only to account for the unity and multi¬ 
plicity of things, but also to furnish the basis 
for evolution theory. His developed philoso¬ 
phical position was generally known as “per¬ 
sonal idealism”, or “humanism”, though it was 
closely akin to the pragmatism of William 
James. The kinship may be seen in Schiller’s 
thesis that a theory of knowledge cannot be 
formed by abstracting from man’s total ex¬ 
perience, and may be seen further In his ad¬ 
vocacy of the “logic of discovery” over the 
“logic of proof.” Main works: Riddles of the 
Sphinx, 1891; Humanism, 1903; Logie For 
XJse, 1930.—C,fir.D- 

Sefaism: The withdrawal of a party from an 
established group and its inclination to form a 
new order. The term may also mean “dissen- 
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sion.” The former meaning, however, is the 
usual onop Thus, the separation of the Greek 
and the Roman Catholic churches (culminating 
in 10S4) is known as the “Great Schism.^*— 

V.F. 

Sohleiermacher, Friedrich Ernst Daniel 
(1768-1834); Religion, in which Schleiermacher 
substitutes for a theology (regarded impossible 
because of the unknowableness of God) the feel¬ 
ing of absolute dependence, is sharply delineated 
from science as the product of reason in which 
nature may ultimately attain its unity. Schleier¬ 
macher, a romanticist, exhibits Fichtean and 
Schellingean influence, and transcends Rant 
by proclaiming an ideal realism. IQ'ature, the 
totality of existence, is an organism, just as 
knowledge la a system: Through the unity of 
the real and the ideal, wisdom, residing with 
the Absolute as the flnal unity, arises and is 
ever striven for by man. A determinism is evi¬ 
dent in religion where sin and grace provide two 
poles and sin is regarded partly avoidable, 
partly unreal, and in ethics where freedom is 
admitted onj^ soteriologically as spontaneous 
acknowledgment of identity with the divine in 
the person of Christ. However, the right to 
uniqueness and individuality in which each 
attains his real nature, is stressed. An elaborate 
ethics is based on four goods: State, Society, 
School, and Church, to which accrue virtues 
and duties. An absolute good is lacking, except 
insofar as tt lies in the complete unity of reason 
and nature*—JC.FiZr. 

Complete works; Werke 32 volt., 1835<-64* 
Cf. W. Dilthey; Dm L 0 hm BchlMrfnachers^ 
Schlick, Moritss: (1882-^1936) Taught at 
Rostock, Riel, Vienna, also visit, prof.: Stan¬ 
ford, Berkeley. Founder of the Vienna Circle 
(see ) Called his own view 

“Consistent Bmpiricism.” Main contributions: 
A logically revised correspondence view of the 
nature of truth. A systematic epistemology based 
on the distinction of (immediate) experience 
and (relational) knowledge. Clarifled the 
analystic-a priori character of logic and mathe¬ 
matics (by disclosing the “Implicit deflnitions*’ 
in postulate systems). Repudiation of Kantian 
and phenomenological (synthetic) apriorism. 
Physicalistic, epistemological solution of the 
psycho-physical problem in terms of a double 
language theory. Barlier critical-realistic views 
were later modifled and formulated as Bmpirical 
Realism. Greatly influenced in this flnal phase 
by Carnap and^ especially Wittgenstein, he con¬ 
sidered ^e logical clariflcation of meanings the 
only legitimate task of a philosophy destined to 
terminate the strife of systems. Important spe¬ 
cial applications of this general outlook to logic 
and methodology of actence (apace, time, sub¬ 
stance, causality, probability, organic life) and 
to pfohlems of ethics (meaning of value judg- 
ments, hedonism, free-will, moral motivation). 
An optimistic, poetic view of the meaning of 
life is expressed In only partly published writ¬ 
ings on a “Philosophy of Vouth-*^ 

Major publications: Allgemeine Brkenntnis- 
lehxe^ Berlin 1925^ Gosammeit^ AufsdtJM^ 


Wien 1938, Problems of Ethics (Rynin, tranal.). 
New York 1939-—S.S.5. 

Scholasticism; Scholasticism is both a method 
and system of thought. The name Is derived 
from its proponents .who were called doctort^ 
schnlasUct, This term, in turn, came from 
seholaaein, which originally meant to have leisure 
or spare tiwe but later, as in Xen. Cyr. 7. S, 39, 
took the meaning to denote oneself to pupils 
or, conversely, to a master. The term Skolasfl- 
kos is used for the first time by Theophrastus 
as recorded by Diog. L. S- 37 (or V. SO ac¬ 
cording to Ueberweg). From Roman antiquity 
the expression was handed down to the ninth 
century, when doctores scholastici came into 
general usage and was applied indifferently to 
those who taught the seven liberal arts or 
theology in the cloister and cathedral schools. 

Hence in its widest sense Scholasticism em¬ 
braces all the Intellectual activities, artistic, 
philosophical and theological, carried on in the 
medieval schools. Any attempt to define its 
narrower meaning in the field of philosophy 
raises serious difficulties, for in this case^ though 
the term’s comprehension is lessened, it still 
has to cover many centuries of many-faced 
thought. However, it is still possible to list 
several characteristics sufficient to differentiate 
Scholastic from non Scholastic philosophy. 1) 
While ancient philosophy was the philosophy 
of a people and modern thought that of indi¬ 
viduals, Scholasticism was the philosophy of a 
Christian society which transcended the charac¬ 
teristics of individuals, nations and peoples. It 
was the corporate product of social thought, and 
as such its reasoning respected authority in the 
forma of tradition and revealed religion. 2) 
TradtHoft consisted primarily in the systems of 
Plato and Aristotle as sifted, adapted and 
absorbed through many centuries. 3) It wai 
natural that religion, which played a paramount 
role in the culture of the middle ages, should bring 
influence to bear on the medieval, rational view 
of life* Revelation was held to be at once a 
norm and an aid to reason. Since the philos¬ 
ophers of the period were primarily scientific 
theologians, their rational interests were domi¬ 
nated by religious preoccupations* Hence, while 
in general th^ preserved the formal distinctions 
between reason and faith, and maintained the 
relatively autonomous character of philosophy, 
the choice of problems and the resources of 
science toere controlled hy theology* 4) The 
most constant characteristic of Scholasticism was 
its method* This was formed naturally by a 
series of historical rircumstances. a) The need 
of a medium of communication, of a consistent 
body of technical language tooled to convey Che 
recently revealed mesuxings of religion, God, 
man and the material universe led the early 
Christian thinkers to adopt the means most 
viable, most widely extant, and nearest at hand, 
vix% Greek scientific terminology* This, at first 
purely utilitarian, emplosrment of Greek thought 
soon developed under Justin, Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, Origin, and St*. Augustine into the 
, “Bgyptian-spolls** theoiyt Greek thought and 
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secular learning* ere held to be propaedeutic 
to Christianity' on the principle: ‘^Whatever 
things v^ere rightly said among all men are the 
property of us Christians.^’ (Justin, Second 
Apology j ch. XIII). 'Thus was established the 
first characteristic of the Scholastic method: 
philosophy is directly and immediately sub¬ 
ordinate to theology, b) Because of this sub¬ 
ordinate position of philosophy and because of 
the sacred, eicclusive and total nature of revealed 
wisdom, the interest of early Christian thinkers 
was focused much more on the form of Greek 
thought than on its content and, it might be 
added, much less of this content was absorbed 
by early Christian thought than is generally 
supposed. As practical consequences of this 
specialized interest there followed two important 
factors in the formation of Scholastic philos¬ 
ophy; a) Greek logic en bloc was taken over by 
Christians; b) from the beginning of the Chris¬ 
tian era to the end of the XII century, no 
provision was made in Catholic centers of 
learning for the formal teaching of philosophy. 
There was a faculty to teach logic as part of 
the trivium and a faculty of ^ theology. For 
these two reasons, what philosophy there was 
during this long period of twelve centuries, 
was dominated first, as has been seen, by 
theology and, second, by logic. In this latter 
point is found rooted the second characteristic 
of the Scholastic method; its preoccupation 
toith logic^ deduction^ system^ and its literary 
form of syllogistic argumentation. 3) The third 
characteristic of the Scholastic method follows 
directly from the previous elements already 
indicated. It adds, however, a property of its 
own gained from the fact that philosophy dur-*- 
ing the medieval period became ah important 
instrument of pedogogy. It existed in and for 
the schools. This new element coupled with the 
domination of logic, the tradition-mindedness 
and social-consciousness of the medieval Chris¬ 
tians, produced opposition of authorities for or 
against a given problem and, finally, disputa¬ 
tion, where a given doctrine is syllogisdcally 
defended against the adversaries’ objections. 
This third element of the Scholastic method is 
its most original characteristic and accounts 
more than any other single factor for the forms 
of the works left us from this period. These 
are to be found as commentaries on single or 
collected texts; summaey where the method is 
dialectical or disputational in character. 

The main sources of Greek thought are 
relatively few in number; all that was known 
of Plato was the Timaeus in the translation and 
commentary of Chalcidius. Augustine, the 
pseudo-Areopagite, and the Liber de Causis were 
the principal fonts of jMeoplatonic literature. 
Parts of Aristotle’s logical worics (Jlategoriae 
and de Interpret and the Isagoge of Porphyry 
were known through the translations of 
Boethius. N’ot until 1128 did the Scholastics 
come to know the rest of Aristotle’s logical 
works. The golden age of Scholasticism was 
heralded in the late Xllth century by the 


translations of the rest of his works CPhysics^ 
Ethicsy Metaphysicsj De Ansma^ etc.) from the 
Arabic by Gerard of Cremona, John of Spain, 
Gundisalvi, Michael Scot, and Hermann the 
German, from the Greek by Robert Grosseteste, 
William of Moerbeke, and Henry of Brabant. 
At the same time the Judae-Arabian speculation 
of Alkindi, Alfarabi, Avencebrol, Avicenna, 
Averroes, and Maimonides together with the 
Neoplatonic works of Proclus were made avail¬ 
able in translation. At this same period the 
Scholastic attention to logic was turned to 
metaphysics, even p^chological and ethical 
problems and the long-discussed question of 
the universals were approached from this new 
angle. Philosophy at last achieved a certain 
degree of autonomy and slowly forced the 
recently founded universities to accord it a 
separate faculty. 

Though the roots of Scholasticism are to be 
found in the preoccupation of the Patristical 
(vide) period, its proper history does not begin 
until the Carolingian renaissance in the ninth 
century. From that date to the present day, 
its history may be divided into seven divisions. 
1, Period of Preparation (9-12 cent.). Though 
he does not belong in time to this period, the 
most dominant figure in Christian thought was 
St. Augustine (+430)), who constructed the 
general framework within which all subsequent 
Scholastic speculation operated. Another in- 
fiuentlal figure was Boethius (+323) whose 
opuscuZa sacra established the Scholastic method 
and who furnished many of the classical defini¬ 
tions and axioms. The first great figure of this 
period was John Scottus Brigena (+c. 877) who 
introduced to Latin thought the works of Denis 
the Pseudo-Areopagite, broadened the Scholastic 
method by his glossary on Boethius’ opuscule 
sacra and made an unfruitful attempt to interest 
his contemporaries in natural philosophy by his 
semi-pantheistic De Divisions Naturae. Other 
figures of note: Gerbert (+1003) important in 
the realm of mathematics and natural philos¬ 
ophy; Fulbert of Chartres (+1028) influential 
in the movement to apply dialectics to theology; 
Berengar of Tours (+1088) Fulbert’s disciple, 
who, together with Anselm the Peripatetic, was 
a leader in the movement to rationalize the¬ 
ology. Peter DamianI (+1072), preached 
strongly against this rationalistic spirit. More 
moderate and more efficacious in his reaction to 
the dialectical spirit of hia age was Lawfranc 
(+1089), who strove to define the true bound¬ 
aries of faith and reason. 

II. Early Scholastics (12 cent.) St. Anselm 
of Canterbury (+1109) did more than anyone 
else in this early period to codify the spirit of 
Scholasticlam. His motto; credo, ut intelligam, 
taken from St. Augustine, expressed the organic 
relation that existed between the supernatural 
and the natural during the Middle Ages and 
the interpretative and the directive force which 
faith had upon reason. In this period a new 
interest was taken in the problem of the uni¬ 
versals. For the first time a clear demarkation 
was noted between the realistic and the nomi^ 
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naltsttc solutions to this problem- William of 
Champeaux (-J-1121) proposed the former and 
Roscelin (-j-c- 1124) the latter, A third solu¬ 
tion, conceptualtsttc in character, was proposed 
by Abelard (+1142) who finally crystalized 
the Scholastic method* He was the most subtle 
dialectician of his age- Two schools of gieat 
importance of this period were opeiating at 
Chartres and the Parisian Abb^ of St. Victoi- 
The first, founded by Fulbert of Chartres in 
the late tenth century, was charactcrixcd by its 
leanings toward Platonism and distinguished 
by its humanistic tendencies coupled with a love 
of the natural sciences- Many of its Greek, 
Arabian and Jewish sources for studies in 
natural sciences came from the translations of 
Constantine the African (+c. 10S7) and 

Adelard of Bath. Worthy to be noted as mem¬ 
bers of or sympathizers with this school are. 
Bernard and Thierry of Chartres (+c. 1127, 
c* 1150), William of Conches (+1145) and 
Bernard Silvestris (+1167). The two most im¬ 
portant members of the School were Gilbert 
de la Porr£e (+1154) and John of Salisbury 
(+1180)- The latter was a humanistic scholar 
of great sQrlletic skill and calm, balanced 
judgment. It is from his works, particularly 
the Meudo^tcusj that most of our knowledge 
of this period still derives. Juxtaposed to the 
dialectic, syllogistic and rationalistic tendencies 
of this age was a mystical movement, headed by 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux (+1153). This 
movement did not oppose itself to dialectics in 
the uncompromising manner of Peter Damlani, 
but sought rather to experience and interiorize 
truth through contemplation and practice. 
Bernard found a close follower and friend in 
William of St. Thicrxy (+1148 or 1153). An 
attempt to synthesize the mystic and dialectical 
movements is found in two outstanding mem¬ 
bers of the Victorine School: Hugh of St- Victor 
(+1141) who founded its spirit in his omnia 
d*see, mdehis fosUa nthtl esse superruum and 
Richard of St. Victor (+1173), his disciple, 
who introduced the a posteriori proof for God’s 
existence into the Scholastic current of thought. 
Finally, this centuxy gave Scholasticism its 
principal form of literature which was to remain 
dominant for some four centuries. While the 
method came from Abelard and the formulas 
and content, in great part, from the 2>idascaUon 
of Hugh of St. Victor, it was Robert of Melun 
(+1167) and especially Peter the l«ombard 
(+1164) who fashioned the great Summae 
sentenHaruntw 

III. Goldon Age (13 cent.). The sudden 
elevation of and interest in philosophy during 
this period can be attributed to the discovery 
and translation of Aristotelian literature from 
Arabian, Jewish and original sources, together 
with the organization of the University of Paris 
and the founding of the Franciscan and 
Dominican Orders. Names important in the 
introduction and early use of Aristotle are: 
pomiliuc Cundtsalvi, William of Auvergne 
(+H49)^ Alexander Neckam (+1217), 
M&d ia el . Soot (+Ci* t234j SV^d Rpbqrt prosso- 


teste (+1253). The last three were instru¬ 
mental In interesting Scholastic thought in the 
natural sciences; while the last (Robert), if 
not the author of, was, at least, responsible for 
the first Sumrna phtlosophtae of Scholasticism. 
Scholastic philosophy has now reached the sys¬ 
tematizing and formularizing stage and so on 
the introduction of Aristotle’s works breaks up 
into two camps. Augustsnsantsm^ comprising 
those who favor the mastei theses of Augustine 
and look upon Aristotle with varying degrees 
of hostility. Aristateltantsm, comprising those 
who favor Aristotle, without altogether aban¬ 
doning the Augustinian framework. Augus- 
Alexander of Hales (+1245) is 
the founder of this line and the first great 
Scholastic to utilize all of Aristotle’s works, 
whose terminology and concepts he adopted 
rather than the spirit. Others worthy of men¬ 
tion are: John de la Rochelle (+1145), Adam 
of Marsh (+1258) and Thomas of York 
(+1260). The Metaphysica of this latter con¬ 
stitutes a milestone in philsophy’s fight for 
autonomy. The outstanding representative of 
this group is Bonaventure (+1274), who com¬ 
bined great constructive ability with profound 
psychological and mystical insight. Prominent 
among his pupils were Matthew of Aquasparta 
(+1302), John Peckham (+1292), William 
de la Mare ( + 1298) and Walter of Brugge 
(+1306). Also prominent in this line are 
Roger of Marston, Richard of Middleton 
(+1308), a forerunner of Duns Scotua, 
William of Ware, Duns Scotus’ master, and 
Peter Johannis Olivl (+1298). Among the 
Dominicans who belonged to this group should 
be mentioned Roland of Cremona, Peter of 
Tarantaise ( + 1276), Richard Fitzacre (+1248) 
and Robert fCUwardby (+1279). Among the 
secular clergy, although more independent in 
their allegiance, we may place here Gerard 
of Abbeville and Henri of Ghent (1293). 
Artstotelsanssffsi In this group there are two 
broad currents of thought. The first attempted 
to harmonize Aristotle with St. Augustine and 
the Church’s dogmas. This line was founded 
by St. Albert the Great (+1280), who 
amassed the then known Aristotelian literature 
but failed to construct any coherent synthesis. 
His pupil, St. Thomas Aquinas ( + 1274) suc¬ 
ceeded to a remarkable degree. From the stand¬ 
point of clarity and formularizAtion, St. Thomas 
marks the .apex of medieval Scholasticism. 
Pupils and adherents worthy of note: among 
Albert’s, Hugo and Ulrich of Strassburg, this 
latter (+c. 1277), together with Dietrich of 
Freiberg (+c. 1310) revealing marked Neo¬ 
platonic tendencies; among Thomas’, Aegidius 
of Lessines (+1304), Herveus Natalis (Herv6 
N6d61ec, +1318), John (de Regina) of Naples 
(+c. 1336), Aegidius Romanus (+1-316), 
Godfrey of Fontaines (+1306 or 1309), quite 
independent in his allegiance, and the great 
Dante Alighieri (+1321). The second broad 
current of thought is Latin Averroism. This 
movement, accepting Averroes’ interpretation of 
Aristotle and his doctrine of separated orders 
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of truth} g'ave birth to the t'no-truth theory 
which eventually led to rationalism and which 
tog-ether with nominalism brought about the 
first decline of Scholasticism. The main pro¬ 
ponents of this period were: SIger of Brabant 
(-(-1282) 5 Boece of Dacie and perhaps Bernier 
of N'ivelles. Another movement of thought 
worthy of note was Neoplatonism. Grounded 
by Ulrich of Srassburg on texts found in 
Albert the Great, this movement gathered 
momentum^ particularly in Germany under 
Dietrich of Freiberg until it ended in the 
naysticism of Meister Bckehart (-j-1327). Other 
figures worthy of mention who fit wholly into 
none of the above currents of thought are 
Raymond Lull (-|-1315), an active opponent 
of Averroism and the inventor of the famous 
Ars vnagiza which intrigued young Leibnitz; 
Roger Bacon 1293) who under the in¬ 

fluence of Platonism, furthered the mathematical 
and experimental methods; William of Moer- 
beke (-^1286), one of the greatest philologists 
of the M.A., who greatly improved the transla¬ 
tions of Aristotelian and Neoplatonic literature 
by consulting directly Greek sources; the first 
proponents of the wa moderna doctrine in 
Logic, William Shyreswood (+1249) and 
Petrus Hispanus (+1277). Finally the period 
ends with the great John Duns Scotus (+1308), 
whose thought is characterized by great acuteness 
and a fine critical sense. In opposition to that 
of St. Thomas, his synthesis lays greater stress 
on the traditional Augustinian iheses. IV. First 
Decline^ (14-16 cent.) St* Thomas' position In 
many points had been so radical a departure 
from the traditional thought of Christendom 
that many masters in the late XIII and early 
XIV centuries were led to reexamine philosophy 
in the light of Aristotle^s works. This gave 
rise to a critical and independent spirit which 
multiplied systems and prepared for the indi¬ 
vidualism of the Renaissance* Noteworthy in 
this movement are: James of Metz, Durand de 
St. Pourcain (+1334), Peter Aureoli (+1322) 
and Henry of Harclay (+1317). The greatest 
figure^ however, is William of Occam (+1349), 
founder of modem thought, who renewed the 
Nominalism of the XI and XII cent., restricted 
the realm of reason but made it quite inde¬ 
pendent in its field. In reaction to this critical 
and independent movement, many thinkers 
gathered about the two great minds of the past 
century. Thomas and Duns Scotus, contenting 
themselves -with merely reproducing their 
masters’ positions. Thus Scholasticism broke up 
into three camps: Thomism, ScoUsm and 
Nominalism or Terminism; the first two stag¬ 
nant, Che third free-lance* Nofnirudisnsi critical 
and skeptical, this is the largest and most 
Influential school of the period. Important mem¬ 
bers are, first, Occam's pupils: Adam Wodham 
(+1358), Walter Chatton, and Robert Holcot 
(-1-1349), then come Greg^ory of Rimini 
(-1-1358), John of Mirecourt, Nicholas of 
Autrecourt, a medieval Humei, John Buridan 
(+c- 1360) and Nicholas of Oresme (+1382), 
two forerunners of modem physics and astron¬ 


omy, Albert of Sachsen (+1390), first Rector 
of University of Vienna, Peter d'Ailly 
( + 1420), John Gerson ( + 1429), Marsilius of 
Inghen (+1396), first Rector of Heidelberg, 
and Gabriel Biel ( + 1495), who introduced 
Luther to Occamism. Scotismi from the stand¬ 
points of number and Influence, this w'as the 
next most important school of this period. 
Among the pupils of Duns Scotus, may be 
mentioned: Anthony Andreas (+1320), Francis 
of Meyronnes (de Mayronis) ( + 1325) and 
John de Bassolis (+1347). Walter Burleigh 
(+1343) was a vigorous opponent of Nomi¬ 
nalism; Thomas Bradwardxne (+1349), a 
mathematician and philosopher whose deter¬ 
minism influenced John Wiclif (+1384), John 
Hus and the German reformers. In the XV 
cent., this school Is represented by William of 
Vaurouillon (+1464), Nicholas of Orbellis 
(+1455), John Anglicus, Thomas Bricot and 
the great Peter Tartaret (+1494). Thomistsi 
John CapreoluB, Thomistarum prineeps^ 
(+1444), Denis the Carthusian (+1471) and 
Peter Nigri (+c. 1484). Two other important 
schools of this period are the Latin Averroists 
and the M 3 r 8 tics. In the first group we find 
Peter d’Abano (+1315) who made Padua the 
center of this movement, John of Jandun 
(+1328), John Baconthorp (+1348), Awr- 
Toistarufn princeps, Paul of Perusio, Paul of 
Venice (-1-1429), Cajetan of Tiene (+1465) 
The mystical school, dominated by Eckehart, 
and the famous Peter Pomponazzi (+1525). 
is represented by Tauler (+1361) and Seuse 
(+1366), who tried to conform the Master’s 
teaching with the Church’s dogmas, and Jan 
van Ruysbroeck (+1381). From this school 
stemmed the anonymous ‘‘Deutsche Theologie” 
which Luther edited (1516). Gerson belonged 
to this group and also Nicholas of Cusa 
(+1464), the first systematic philosopher of 
modern times. V. Spanish Renaissawe (16-17 
cent.). This renaissance took place in the 
Thomistic school and was remotely prepared for 
by such figures as Thomas del Vio (Cajetan) 
(+1534), Peter Crockaert (+1514), Francis 
de Sylvestris (+1528), Conrad Koellin 
(1536) and Chtysostom Javellus (+1550). 
It began as a concerted movement under Francis 
Victoria (+1566) at Salamanca and Ignatius 
Loyola (+1556), founder of the Society of 
Jesus. Dominicans of note were: Dominic Soto 
(1560), Melchior Cano (+1560), de Medina 
(+1581), and Banez (+1604). Jesuits: 
Francis Toledo (+1596), Fonseca (+1599), 
Molina (+1600), Vasquez (+1604), Lesslus 
(+1623), de Valcntia (+1603), Bellarmine 
(-f-162S), Francis Suarez (-^-1617), the 
greatest philosopher and jurist of this period, 
whose DisptUaHones Metaphysicaa constitutes 
perhaps the greatest philosophical work pro¬ 
duced by Scholasticism. Others worthy of men¬ 
tion: Cosmas de Lerma (+1642), John a S, 
Thoma (+1644), Goudin (+1695), Philip a 
SS. Trinitate (+1671), Ruiz de Montoya 
(+1632), Cosmas Alamannus (+1634), Hur¬ 
tado de Mendoza (+1651), De Lugo (-f-1660). 
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Arriafira (“|-1667), Sylvester Maurua (+1687). 
Amongr the Scoti^ts active duiing this period: 
l^aurice a Portu (-J-1513)3 Francis Lychetus 
a Brixia (+1520), John Ponciua (+1660), 
Bellutus ( + 1671) and Mastiius (+1673). In 
the second half of the XVII cent., a group of 
Scholastics attempted to modify the tiaditional 
system by adopting some of the modern theses 
particularly from Cartesianism. This tendency, 
together with the conservative reaction which 
accompanied it, brought about the second decline 
of Scholasticism. Two leaders in this movement 
were Emmanuel Maignau (+1676) and Hon- 
oratus Fabri (+1688). VI. Second Decline 
(18-19 cent.). This group and Its tendencies 
were continued by Du Hamel ( + 1706), 
Tolomei (+1726), Fortunatus a Brixia 
(+1754), Steinmeyer ( + 1797) and Reuss 
(+1798). Among the conservatives: Louis 
de Lossada (+1748). In 1773 the Society of 
Jesus was suppressed. This disaster completed 
the downfall of Scholasticism. Hot until it^ 
restoration in 1814 did the Churches traditional 
philosophy revive. Prominent in preparing for 
this second renaissance was the Jesuit-trained 
Vincent Bruzzetti ( + 1824). Others: Taparelli 
(+1862), Liberatore ( + 1872), Sanseverino 
+ 1865), Kleutgen ( + 1 883 ), Zigliara 
(+1893) and Gonzalez ( + 1895). For the first 
time in the modern period, history began to 
play an important part in Scholasticism. KLarl 
Werner (+1888) and AL Stoeckl (1895) were 
the first figures in this movement. VII. Leonine 
Resioraiion (1879). The Encyclical Aeterni 
Pattis of Leo XIII gave this new movement a 
conscious direction. Since Leo XIII’s time to 
the present day, Catholic Scholars have been 
active both in the fields of speculation and 
history, numerous reviews have been founded 
and Scholasticism has raised its voice even in 
the non-sectarian Universities of America. 

—H.G, 

Schopenhauer, Arthur: (1788-1860) Brilliant, 
manysided philosopher, at times caustic, who 
attained posthumously even popular acclaim. His 
principal work, The World as Will and Idea, 
starts with the thesis that the world is my idea, 
a primary fact of consciousness implying the 
inseparablenesB of subject an4 object (refutation 
of materialism and subjectivism), l^e object 
underlies the principle of sufiScient reason whose 
fourfold root Schopenhauer had investigated pre¬ 
viously in his doctoral dissertation as that of 
becoming (causality), knowing, being, and 
acting (motivation)- But the world is also 
obstinate, blind> impetuous will (the word taken 
in a larger than the dictionaiy meaning) which 
objectifies itself in progressive stages in the 
world of ideas beginning with the forces of 
nature (gravity, etc.) and terminating in the 
will to live and the products of its urges. As 
thing-in-itself, the will is one, though many 
in its phenomenal forms, space and time serv¬ 
ing as frietcipia individttaiionis^ The closer to 
archetypal forms the ideas (Platonic influences) 
and the leas revealing the will, the greater the 
possibUity of pure contemplation in art in 


A 


which Schopenhauer found greatest personal 
satisfaction. Piopounding a determinism and a 
consequential pessimism (q-v.), Schopenhauer 
concurs with Kant in the intelligible character 
of freedom, makes compassion {Mitleid; see 
Pity) the foundation of ethics, and upholds the 
Buddhist ideal of desireleasness as a means for 
allaying the will- Having produced intelligence, 
the will has created the possibility of its owm 
negation in a calm, ascetic, abstinent life. 

SdtntntHche Werkcj ed. P, Deussen, 14 vols. 

—jC f l 

Schroder, (Friedrich Wilhelm Karl) Bmst] 
1841-1902, Geiniaii mathematician. Professor 
of mathematics at Karlsruhe, 1876-1902- His 
three-volume Algebra der Dogih (1890-1895, 
with a posthumous second part of vol. 2 pub¬ 
lished in 1905) is an able compendium and 
systematization of the ^ork of his predecessors, 
with contributions of his own, and may be re¬ 
garded as giving in nearly all essentials the 
final foim of the Hineteenth Century algebra of 
logic (q. V.), including the algebra of relatives 
(or relations). 

J- Liiroth, Erwr/ Schroder, Jahresbericht der 
Deutsenen JVfathemattker-Vereinigung. vol. 12 
jPP'r 249-265; reprinted in Schroder's 
Igehta der Lof^tk, vol. 2, part 2. 

ience of Science: The analysis and description 
of science from various points of view, includ¬ 
ing logic, methodology, sociology, and hlstoiy 
of science. One of the chief tasks of the science 
of science is the analysis of the language of 
science (see Semiotic') * Scientific emptrtciim 
(q.v.) emphasizes the role of the science of 
science, and tries to clarify the different aspects. 
Some empiricists believe that the chief task of 
philosophy is the development of the logic and 
methodology of science, and that most of the 
problems of traditional philosophy, as far as 
they have cognitive meaning (see Meaning, 
of, 1, 5), may be construed as problems 
f^e science of science.—JR.C. 

^nce, philosophy of: That philosophic dls- 
ipline which is the systematic study of the 
nature of science, especially of its methods, its 
concepts and presuppositions, and its place in the 
general scheme of intellectual disciplines. 

Ho very precise definition of. the term is 
possible since the discipline shades imperceptibly 
into science, on the one hand, and into pAHos^ 
ophy in general, on the other. A working divi¬ 
sion of its subject-matter into three fields is 
helpful in specifying its problems, though the 
three fields should not be too sharply differen¬ 
tiated or separated. 

1. A critical study of the method or methods 
of the sciences, of the nature of scientific 
symbols, and of the logical structure of scientific 
symbolic systems. Presumably such a study 
should include both the empirical and the 
rational sciences. Whether it should also include 
the methods of the valuational studies (e.g., 
ethics, esthetics) and of the historical studies, 
will depend upon the working definition of 
science accepted by the investigator. Valuational 
studies are frequently characterized as *‘norma- 
tive’^ or “axiological** sciences. Many of the 
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recog-nized sciences (e^gf., anthropology, g-eology) 
contain Important historical aspects, hence there 
is some justification for the inclusion of the 
historical method in this aspect of the philosophy 
of science* As a study of method, the philosophy 
of science includes much of the traditional lostc 
and theory of knotoledge. The attempt is made 
to define and further clarify such terms as 
tnductian^ deduction^ hypothesis, data, discovery 
and verificattorz. In addition, the more detailed 
and specialized methods of science (e.g., ex- 
perinzeistation, rfzeasurenzent^ classificatiort and 
sdealiaation) (q-v.) are subjected to examina¬ 
tion. Since science is a symbolic system, the gen¬ 
eral theory of signs plays an important role in 
the philosophy of science. 

2. The attempted clarification of the basic 
concepts, presuppositions and postulates of the 
sciences, and the revelation of the empirical, 
rational, or pragmatic grounds upon T^hich they 
are presumed to rest. This aspect of tlie 
philosophy of science is closely related to the 
foregoing but includes, in addition to the logical 
and epistemological subject-matter^ a large por¬ 
tion of ntetaphysicsm Roughly, the task here *s 
two-fold. On the one hand it involves the 
critical analysis of certain basic notions, such 
as quantity^ quality, time, space, cause and 
latv, which are used by tlie scientist but not sub¬ 
jected to examination. On the other hand it 
includes a similar study of certain presupposed 
beliefs, such as the belief In an external world, 
the belief in the uniformity of nature, and the 
belief in the rationality of natural processes. 

3. A highly composite and diverse study 
'which attempts to ascertain the limits of the 
special sciences, to disclose their interrelations 
one with another, and to examine their implica¬ 
tions 60 far as these contribute to a theory 
either of the universe as a w^hole or of some 
pervasive aspect of it. This aspect of the philos¬ 
ophy of science is the least precise and definite 
of the three, and employs the mote speculative 
methods. One of the most characteristic of its 
problems is that of the classification of the 
sciences- This involves the attempt to construct 
a general table, or diagram, or map of the 
sciences which will properly integrate the 
sciences according to method, subject-matter, or 
some other principle of organization. Another 
characteristic problem is that of the implications 
of science for some general theory of the 
universe, e.g., idealism, materialism, positivism, 
mechanism, teleology, monism, or pluralism* In 
recent years a new type of problem has appeared 
which, if it is properly part of the philosophy 
of science at all, belongs to this aspect of the 
subject. This is the problem of the social rela¬ 
tions of science. It examines such problems as 
the place* of science in a given cultural scheme, 
e.g., its relations to government, business, art, 
religion and morality. 

Bibliography: ICarl Pearson, Grammar of 
Science, 1S92. Henri Poincare, Science and 
Hypothesis, 1905- W. S* Jevons, Principles of 
Science, 1907. J- A- Thomson, An Introduction 
to Science, 1911. N- Campbell, What is 


Scsence?, 1921. C. D. Broad, Scientific Thought, 
1923. A- D. Ritchie, Scientific Method, 1923. 
£. \V. Hobson, Domain of Natural Science, 
1923. .A. S. Eddington, Nature of the Physical 
World, 1929. M. R. Cohen, Reason and 
Nature, 1931- A- C. Benjamin, An Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Science, 1937, W. H. 
Werfcmeister, A Philosophy of Science, 1940. 

Scientific Empiricism; Unity of Science 
^Movement: A philosophical movement origi¬ 
nated by the movement of Logical Positivism 
but including many other groups and persons 
(see II below). 

I- Vienna Circle i Logical Positivsm; Logical 
Empiricism* 

A- The Vienna Circle, founded by M* 
Schlick (g.v.) in 1924, ending with his death 
in 1936. Among its members: G. Bergmann, 
R- Carnap H- Feigl, Ph. Frank 

K. Code! (q-v.), H. Hahn (d. 193^), O- Xeu- 
rath, F- Waismann. 

B. Seen historically, the movement shows In- 
fiuences from three sides: (1) the older empiri¬ 
cism and positivism, especially Hume, Mill, 
Machs (2) methodology of 'empirical science, 
as developed by scientists since about the middle 
of the 19th century, e.g., Helmholtz, Mach, 
Poincare, Duhem, Boltzmann, Einsteins (3) 
symbolic logic and logical analysis of language 
as developed especially by Frege, Whitehead and 
Russell, Wittgenstein. Russell (^-t;.) was the 
first to combine these trends and therefore had 
an especially strong influence. 

C- The views developed in the V- C- have 
been called Logical Positivism (A. E. Blum- 
berg and H. Feigl, J. Phil. 28, 1931); many 
members now prefer the term ^^Logical Empiri¬ 
cism^^* Among the characteristic features: em¬ 
phasis on scientific attitude and on co-operation; 
hence emphasis on intersubjective lan¬ 

guage and unity of science. Empiricism: every 
knowledge that is factual (see Meaning, Kinds 
of, I), is connected with experiences in such a 
way that verification or direct or indirect con¬ 
firmation ^is possible (see Verification) 

The emphasis 

on logical analysis of language (see Semiotic) 
distinguishes this movement from earlier empiri¬ 
cism and positivism. The task of philosophy is 
analvsis of knowledge, especially of science, chief 
method: analysis of the language of science 
(see Semiotics Meaning, Kinds of)* 

D- Publications concerning the historical 
development of this movement and its chief 
views: IVissenschaftliche Weltauffassungi Der 

Wiener Kreis, "Wien 1929 (with bibliography). 
Op Neurath, Le Dmeloppement du Cerde de 
Vienne, et VAvenir de PEmpirisme Logique, 
1935- C- W- Morris, Logical Positivism^ 
Pragmatism, and Scientific Empiricism, Paris 
1937. E. ISTagel, ‘impressions and Appraisals 
of Analytic Philosophy in Europe*’, I, II, 
tic Empiricism in Germany, and the Present 
State of its Problems- Ibid- E. Nagel, -“The 
Fight for Clarity: Logical Empiricism”, Amur* 
Scholar, 1938. Many papers by members of 
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the group have been published in ‘‘Erkenntnis” 
since 1930, now continued as ‘‘Journal of 
Unified Science”. 

Compare M- Black, “Relations between 
Logfical Positivism and the Cambridg'e School 
of Analysis”, J. Un. Sc. 8, 1940. 

II. Scientific Empirichm. A wider movennent, 
comprising’ besides Logical Empiricism other 
groups and individuals with related views in 
various countries. Also called Unity of Science 
Alovement, 

Among its members: W. Dubislav (1937), 
K. Grelling, O. Helmer, C. G. Hempel, A. 
Herzberg, K. ICorsch, H- Reichenbach (j.t/.), 
M. Strauss. 

A. Many members of the following groups 

may be regarded as adherents of Scientific 
Empiricism: the Berlin Society for Scientific 
Philosophy, the Warsaw School, the 
Cambridge School for Analytic Philosophy 
(j.v.), further, in U. S. A., some of the 
representatives of contemporary Pragmatism 
(y-«?.), especially C. W. Morris, of Neo- 
Realism oi Opcrationalism (y.w-). 

Among the individual adherents not belong¬ 
ing to the groups mentioned: E. Kaila (Fin¬ 
land), J. Jorgensen (Denmark), A. Ness (Nor¬ 
way) , A. J. Ayer, J. H- Woodger (England) i 
M. Boll (France) i K. Popper (now New 
Zealand); £. Brunswik, H. Gomperz, Felix 

Kaufmann, R. V. Mises, L. Rougier, E. Zilael 
(now in U. S. A.); E, Nagel, W. V. Quine, and 
many others (in U. S. A.). 

B. The general attitude and the views of 
Scientific Empiricism arc in esential agreement 
with those of Logical Empiricism (see above, 
1). Here, the unity of science is especially 
emphasized, in various respects (1) There is 
a logical unity of the language of science i the 
concepts of different branches of science are not 
of fundamentally different kinds but belong to 
one coherent system. The unity of science in 
this sense is closely connected with the thesis 
of Physicalism^ (g.v.). (2) There is a practical 
task in the present stage of development, to 
come to a better mutual adaptation of ter¬ 
minologies in different branches of science. (3) 
There is today no unity of the laws of science. 
It is an aim of the future development of science 
to come, if possible, to a simple set of connected, 
fundamental laws from which the special laws 
in the different branches of science, including 
the social sciences, can be deduced. 

C. Here also, the analysis of language is 
regarded as one of the chief methods of the 
science of science. While logical positivism 
Stressed chiefiy the logical side of this analysis, 
it is here carried out from various directions, 
including an analysis of the biological and 
sociological sides of the activities of language 
and knowledge, as they have been emphasized 
earlier by Pragmatism (?-».), especially C. S. 
Peirce and G. H. Mead. Thus the development 
leads now to a comprehensive general theory of 
signs or semiotic (?.v*) as a basis for philosophy. 

D. The following publications and meetings 
may be regarded as organs of this movement. 


1. The periodical “Erkenntnis”, since 1930, 
now continued as Journal of Unified Science^^^ 

2. The Encyclopedia of Unified ScieneP*, its 

first part (“Foundations of the Unity of 
Science”, 2 vols.) consisting of twenty mono¬ 
graphs (eight appeared by 1940). Here, the 
foundations of various fields of science are dis¬ 
cussed, especially from the point of view of the 
unity of science and scientific procedure, and 
the relations between the fields. Thus, the work 
intends to serve as an introduction to the 
science of science (^.v.). 3. A series of Inter¬ 

national Congresses for the Unity of Science 
was started by a preliminary conference in 
Prague 1934 (see report^ Erkenntnis S, 1935). 
The congresses took place at Paris in 1935 
(“Actes”, Paris 1936; Eikenntnis 5, 1936); 
at Copenhagen in 1936 (Erkenntnis 6, 1937), 
at Paris in 1937; at Cambridge, England, in 
1938 (Erkenntnis 7, 1938); at Cambridge, 

Mass., in 1939 (J. Unif. Sc. 9, 1941), at Chi¬ 
cago in 1941. 

Concerning the development and the aims of 
this movement, see O. Neurath and C. W. 
Morris (for both, see above, I D), further H. 
Reichenbach, Ziele and Wege der heutigen 
Naturphilosophie, 1931; S. S. Stevens, ‘Psy¬ 
chology and the Science of Science”, Psych* 
Bull* 36, 1939 (with bibliography). Biblio¬ 

graphies in “Erkenntnis”; 1, 1931, p. 315, p. 
335 (Polish authors); 2, 1931, p. 151, p. 189, 
5/ 1935, p. 185, p. 195 (American authors), 
p. 199 (Polish authors), p. 409, larger biblio¬ 
graphy: in Encycl. Unif. Science, vol. II, No. 
10 (to appear In 1942).—R.C. 

Scotism: The philoeophical and theological sys¬ 
tem named after John Duns Scotus (1266?- 
1308), Doctor Suhtilis, a Franciscan student and 
later professor at Oxford and Paris and the 
most gifted of the opponents of the Thomist 
school. The name is almost synonymous with 
subtlety and the system generally is characterized 
by excessive criticism, due to Duns Scotus’ 
predilection for mathematical studies—the in¬ 
fluence, perhaps, of his Franciscan predecessor, 
Roger Bacon, upon him. This spirit led Scotus 
to indiscriminate attack upon all hie j^jeat 
predecessors in both Franciscan and Dominican 
Schools, especially St. Thomas, upon the 
ground of the inconclusiveness of their philo¬ 
sophical arguments. His own system is noted 
especially for its constant use of the so-called 
Scotist or formal distinction which is considered 
to be on the one hand less than real, because it 
is not between thing and thing, and yet more 
than logical or virtual, because it actually 
exists between various thought objects or “for¬ 
malities” in one and the same individual prior 
to the action of the mind— distsnetio formalis 
actualis ex natura reii e.g., the distinction be¬ 
tween the essence and existence, between the 
animality and rationality in a man, between 
the principle of individuation in him and hia 
matter and form, and between the divine attri¬ 
butes in God, are all formal distinctions. This 
undoubtedly leaves the system open to the 
charge of extreme realism and a tendency 
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generally to consider the report --.f abstract 
thought -with little regard for sense experlencc- 
Further by insisting also upon a formal unity 
of these formalities 'which exists apart from 
conception and is therefore apparently real, the 
system appears to lead logically to monism, 
e.g., the really distinct materiality in all ma¬ 
terial things is 'formally one apart f'-cm the 
abstracting and universalizing acti\lty of the 
mind. By insisting that this formal unity is 
less than real unity, the Scotlsts claim to 
escape the charge. 

The general superiority of theology in this 
system over the admittedly distinct discipline of 
philosophy, makes it impossible for unaided 
reason to sol\'e certain problems 'which Thomism 
claims are quite W'ithin the province of the latter, 
e.g., the omnipotence of God, the immortality 
of the soul. Indeed the Scotist position on this 
latter question has been thought by some critics 
to come quite close to the double standard of 
truth of Averroes, (q.v.) namely, that -which 
is true in theology may be false in philosophy. 
The univocal assertion of being in God and 
creatures; the doctrine of universal prime matter 
(q.v.) in all created substances, even angels, 
though characteristically there are three kinds 
of prime matter) 3 the plurality of forms in 
substances (e.g., two in man) giving successive 
generic and speci£c determinations of the sub¬ 
stance; all indicate the opposition of Scotistic 
metaphysics to that of Thomism despite the 
large body of ideas the two systems have in 
common. The denial of real distinction between 
the soul and its faculties; the superiority of will 
over intellect! the attainment of perfect hap¬ 
piness through a will act of love; the denial of 
the absolute unchangeableness of the natural 
law in view of its dependence on the will of 
God, acts being good because God commanded 
them; indicate the further rejection of St. 
Thomas who holds the opposite on each of 
these questions. However the opposition is not 
merely for itself but that of a voluntarist 
against an intellectualist. This has caused many 
students to point out the affinity of Duns Scotus 
with Immanuel ICant. (q.v.) But unlike the 
great German philosopher who relies entirely 
upon the supremacy of moral consciousness, 
Duns Scotus makes a constant appeal to revela¬ 
tion and its order of truth as above all philos¬ 
ophy. In his own age, which followed imme¬ 
diately upon the great constructive synthesis 
of Saints Albert, Bonaventure, and Thomas, 
this lesser light was less a philosopher be¬ 
cause he and his School were incapable of 
powerful synthesis and so gave themselves to 
analysis and controversy. The principal Scotists 
were Francis of Mayron (d. 1327) and Antonio 
Andrea (d. 1320); and later John of Basales, 
John Dumbleton, Walter Burleigh, Alexander 
of Alexandria, Lychetua of Brescia and Nicholas 
de Orbellis. The complete works with a life 
of Duns Scotus were published in 1639 by 
Luke Wadding (Lyons) and reprinted by Vives 
in 1891. (Paris)— 

Scottish philosophy: Name applied to the cur- 


rert of L’loJght originated cy the Scottl^n 
thln*cer, Th'-uncs Reid (I'^l0-1796;, and dis¬ 
seminated by his followers as a reacticn against 
the loerllsm of Berkeley and empirlciGm and 
sicepticlsm cf Its most salient charac- 

Is tne doctrine of common sense, a 
nat.-ra! Incti-'ct by virtue of which men are 
p-omptcn to accept certain fundamental prin¬ 
ciples as postulates without gi-ving a reason for 
the*r truth. Reason is subordinated to the 
role of a servant or ab^e assistant of common 
sense. Philosophy must be grounded on common 
sense, and skepticism is a consequence cf aban¬ 
doning Its guidance.— 

Secondary Qualities: Those sensible qualities 
-which are ‘^nothing in the objects themselves, 
but po-wers to produce various sensations in us 
by their primary qualities.*’ This Is the defini¬ 
tion of John Locke. Such qualities (colors, 
sounds, tastes, smells) are distinguishable from 
primarv in that they are highly variable, less 
constant. They appear in human consciousness 
in \ari 0 j 5 forms; whereas the primary ones 
remain the same. See PriTnary Qualiiies. — V.F. 

Secunda Petri; Literally, the second of Peter, 
that is the second part of a work on logic, 
Institutionez J^talecUcae^ of Pierre de la Ramee, 
latinized Petrus Ramus (1515-1572), which 
treated of judgments, de iudicio. Hence a stupid 
person was said to be deficient in secunda Petrij 
or sound judgment.—/.J.R. 

Secundi adjacentiB: Latin expression employed 
to describe a proposition which consists solely 
of a subject and a predicate without even a 
copula.—j uJ.R, 

Secundum quid; (Lat.) Relatively, in some 
respect, in a qualified sense; contrasted with 
simpliciter^ absolutely.—F.7.5. 

Secundum quid, or more fulEy, a dtcto sitnplt- 
ciier ad dictum^ secundum quid, is any fallacy 
arising from the use of a general proposition 
without attention to tacit qualifications which 
-would invalidate the use made of it. A. C. 

Selective Theories of Sense: A selective in 
contrast to a creative theory, holds that sensa 
experienceable by any mind under all possible 
conditions of perception; preexists the act of 
sensing and that, consequently the function of 
the mind in relation to the sensa is selective 
rather than creative. The selective theory has 
been advanced by such contemporary Realists 
as B. Russell (TAe Analysis of Mind), £. B. 
Holt {.The Concept of Consciousness), J. Laird 
(A Study in Realism). See Creative Theory of 
Sensa. — L.W. 

Self: 1. Ego, subject, I, me, as opposed to the 
object or to the totality of objects; may be 
distinguished from “not-me,” as in W. James’ 
statement {^Principles of Psycholozyi 289) 
**One great splitting of the whole universe into 
two halves is made by each of us, and for 
each of us almost all of the interest attaches 
to one of the halves; but we all draw the line 
of division between them in a different place. 
When I say that we all call the two halves 
by the same names, and that those names are 
*me* and ‘not-me’ respectively, will at once 
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be Been 'what I mean.’’ 

2. The quality of uniqueness and persistence 
through changes (Lat. ipse), by virtue of which 
any person calls himself I and leading to the 
distinction among selve*!, as implied in such 
words as myself, yourself, himself, etc- (By 
transfer, this applies to the uniqueness of any¬ 
thing, as in ‘itself’)- 

3- The metaphysical principle of unity under- 
Iving subjective experience, which may be con¬ 
ceived as dependent upon the given organism 
or ns distinct in nature; sometimes identified 
with the soul. 

Some philosophers doubted or even denied 
thr existence of the self. Thus, Hume pointed 
out {Treatise of Human Nature, I, pt. 4) that, 
apart from the bundle of successive perceptions, 
nothing justifying the concept of self can be 
discerned by introspection. 

The meaning of self, with its metaphysical, 
linguistic and psychological distinctions, has 
become so ambiguous that it may be useful to 
distinguish between- 

(a) the self as applied to the bearer of 
subjective experience, or the physical or somatic 
(G. S. Hall, The American Journal of Psy^ 
ckology^ 1897-1898) self; and 

(b) the self as applied to the contents of 
that expeiience, or the psychological self, which 
is “an organixation of experiences in a dynamic 
whole.” (W. Pillsbury, Attention, 217). 

Sell-Consciousnose: The knowledge by the self 
of itself. The term is usually restricted ^ to 
empirical self-consciousness. (See Emptrical 
Ego^~L,W. 

Self-determination: a) In political thepry; the 
working out by a people or nation of its own 
problems and destiny, free from interference 
from without. It is often sai^ that peoples and 
nations have a right to self-determination, at 
least under certain conditions. 

b) In ethics the notion of self-determination 
is used by self-determinists to solve the free¬ 
will problem. H. Rashdall, e.g., uses the 
notion of a ''causality of a permanent spiritual 
self” as mediating between the indetermlnists 
on the one hand and the mechanical deter- 
mj'nists on the other, his view being that our 
actions are indeed determined but determined 
by “the nature or character of the self” and 
not just mechanically, and that it is in this 
determination by the self that our moral freedom 
con 81 St s.—Wt''. JSr.F- 

Self-Bvidenoe; That property of a proposition 
by which its truth is open to direct inspection 
and requires no appeal to other evidence. See 
Intuition*-^A,C*Br, 

Selfhood: The unique individuality possessed by 
a self or perBon.r-— 

Self-loves The term may be used to denote 
self-complacency or self-admiration (see Spinoxa, 
Etf^cs, Book HI, Prop. 55, note), but in ethical 
discussions it usually designates concern for 
one’s own individual interest, advantage, or 
happineasi. Taking the term in this latter sense 
phUoaophetPs have dehsAed the ^uesthm whether 


or not all of our actions, approvals, etc., are 
motivated entirely by self-love. Hobbes holds 
that they are. Spinoza, similarily, holds that 
the endeavor to conserve oneself is the basis 
of all of one’s actions and virtues- Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, Butler, and Hume, in opposition to 
Hobbes, argued that benevolence or sympathy 
and the moral sense or conscience are springs 
of action which are not reducible to self-love, 
Butler also pointed out that self-love itself pre^ 
supposes the existence of certain primary desires, 
such as hunger, with whose satisfaction it is 
concerned, and which therefore cannot be sub¬ 
sumed under it. See Egoism, — W,K,F. 

Self-Realization: A notion central to the ethics 
of recent Idealism, e.g., T. H. Green, F. H- 
Bradley, J. Seth, J. H- Muirhead, These writers 
hold that self-realization is the end, and that 
right action is action which conduces to self- 
realizati on,— W,K*F, 

Selves, Knowledge of other: The knowledge 
by one self of another. See Infersuhjective 
Intereour'ie, — L,W^ 

Semantics: (1) “The study of the relation of 
signs to the objects to which the signs are 
applicable” (C. VT*. Morris). A department of 
semiotic. 


(2) The study of signs and symbolism. In 
this sense equivalent to semiotic (q.v.).—di'.it. 

The theory of the relation between the for¬ 
mulas of an interpreted logisHc system (semanti- 
cal system in Carnap’s terminology) and their 
meanings. See Name relations Semiotic 2; and 
Truths sensanticaln-^A.C^ 

C. W. VLottio^ Foundations of the Theory of 
Signs, Internati^al Encyclopedia of Unified Science, 
vm. 1, no. 2, Chicago, 1938. R.. Camap, Foundd* 
tions of Logic Mathematics, Intematiooal 

Encyclopedia of Unified toence, vol- 1, no. 3, 
Chicago, 1939. 


Sansaaiclody- Moun derived from the Gredc, 
semasia, signification of a termi the equivalent 
of semantics, the science of the meanings of 
words.—^7.7. JR- 


Semiosis; The process in which something func¬ 
tions as a sign. It involves that which acts 
as a sign (the sign tsehicle^, that which the 
sign refers to (the designatum), and that efFect 
upon some interpreter in virtue of which the 
thing in question is a sign to that interpreter. 
See also Srmtof^r, 


Semiotic; Theory ^of Signs; A general theoiy 
of signs and their applications, especially in 
language; developed and systematized within 
Scientific Empiricism (^.v. IIC). Three 
branches; pragmatics, semantics, syntactics. 

1« Pragmatics, Theoiy of the relations be¬ 
tween signs and those who produce or receive 
and understand them. This theory comprdiendB 
psychology, sociology, and history of the use 
of signs, especially of languages. 2. Semanties, 
Theory of the relations between signs and what 
they refer to (their “designate” or “denotata”). 
This theory contains also the theory of tru^ 
(^.o., semantical definition) and the theoiy of 
logical deduction. 3. Syntactics, Theoiy of the 
formal relations (see Formal 2) among signs. 
Logical Synteus Is syntactics applied to theoretical 
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langiiaf'C (lang-ua^e of science) 3 it contains 
the theory of formal calculi including’ 

formalized logic. Compare C. W. Morris, 
Foundations of the Theory of Signs, 19383 
R. Carnap, Foundations of Logic and Mathe¬ 
matics, 1939.— R*C, 

Semi-Pelagianism: A movement in Christian 
theology which attempted to £nd a middle 
ground between the extreme doctrine of total 
depravity and predestination as over against 
the doctrine of the determinative character of 
the human will in the matter of salvation. The 
Semi-Pelagian view held that regeneration -was 
the result of the cooperation of divine grace and 
the human will. Although the view was con¬ 
demned by church councils in favor of pre¬ 
destination (q-v.), Semi-Pelagianism has con¬ 
tinually reappeared in Christian theology with¬ 
out its label.- 

Sempiternal: (Lat. semper, always 3 aeternus, 
eternal} Fverlasting, endless, having no be¬ 
ginning and no ending.- V.F, 

Sempitemity: (Lat. semper, always) Eternity 
conceived as everlasting existence or perpetuitv. 
May have a beginning, but no ends an end, 
but no beginnings neither a beginning nor 
end.— R.BJW, 

Seneca: (4-65 A.D.) A Roman Stoic and in¬ 
structor of Nero, who emphasized the distinc¬ 
tion between the soul and body and developed 
the ethical elements of Stoicism.— R.SJW- 

Main works: Naiuraltum- quaesiionum Ithti 
septefni DialogQrum libri duodaeim^ 

Senaa: Plural of sei^sum (q.v.). The transi¬ 
tory particulars or objective constituents of 
perceptual situations that have spatial charac¬ 
teristics, colors, shapes, sizes, privacy and are 
body-dependent. (Broad)— H^H* 

Sensationalism: (Lat. sensatio, from sentire, to 
feel or perceive) Subvariety of empiricism w'hlch 
asserts that all knowledge is ultimately derived 
from sensations. FTobbes (^De Corpora, 1655} 
is considered the founder of modern sensational¬ 
ism and Condillac iTrdite das Sensations 1754) 
is most typical exponent. Sensationalism is 
uscually combined with associationism. See 
A s50ciationis7n^—LJW, 

Sensation: (Ger. £mp£ndwng) In Kant:The con¬ 
tent of sensuous intuition, or the way in which 
a conscious subject is modified by the presence 
of an object. Kant usually employs the term 
to designate the content sensed instead of the 
process of sensing. The process he calls ^intui¬ 
tion’ (q-v.) 3 the faculty he names ^sensibility’ 
(q.v.). See Kaniianism^ —O.F-JSr. 

Sense and denotation: See descriptions^ 

Sense Datum (pi. sense data): (Lat. sensus, a 
feeling—datum, a gift from dare, to give). 
A datum conditioned by one of the outer senses. 
See Daittm^—^LrnW* 

Sense, internal: The mind’s supposed ability to 
scrutinize reflectively its own inner operations. 
The term was suggested by J. Locke {Es^ay 
Concerning Humstn Understanding^ 1690, Bk. 
II, ch. 1, 4.)— LAY. 

Sense Manifold : See Manifold of Senses 

Sensibility: (Kant. Ger. Sinulichkeit) The 


faculty by means of which the mind receives 
sensuous intuitions (q^v*--). The sensibility is 
reeeplive (passive), while understanding and 
reason are spontaneous (active). See Kantianism. 

■— OJF.K. 

Sensing: The mental act of apprehending a 
sensum or sense datum. See Sense Datum. — LAY. 

Sensum (PI- sensa): (Lat. sensus, pp. of sentiore 
to feel or discern by sense) Equivalent to sense 
datum. See Sense Datum. - E.W. 

Sensum-Theory: Epistemological theory which 
explains perception and other higher forms of 
knowledge by means of inferences and con¬ 
structions from sensa. See Sensum. — L.IV. 

Sentence: Denotes a certain class of complex 
symbols in a language. Which combinations of 
symbols are to be regarded as sentences in the 
language Is normally determined (a) by certain 
speciflable formation rules (e.g. in English, that 
any proper name followed by a verb in the 
singular constitutes a sentence), (b) by the 
presence of certain speczflc “morphemes” or 
symbolic features indicating form (e.g., the 
characterisitic falling intonation-pattern of Eng¬ 
lish declarative sentences). 

There is little agreement as to the correct 
analyrical definition. To define a sentence as 
a complete utterance (Bloomfield, Language^ 
27) merely shifts the difiiculty to that of 
deciding when symbols are not incomplete. A 
similar objection applies to Gardiner’s definition 
{^Speech and Language^ 182): “those single 
words or combinations of words which taken 
as complete in themselves give satisfaction by 
shadowing forth the intelligible purpose of a 
speaker.” 

An exact definition 'is of some importance in 
view of the tendency of some contemporary 
logicians to replace the use of the term proposi¬ 
tion by that of sentence. 

Like ail designations of symbols, the term Is 
subject to Type~Token Ambiguity (q.v.). 

References. J. Ries, Was ist ein SataP 208, 
ff. (for quoted definitions). R. Carnap, Logical 
Syntax of Language^ 26.— M.B. “ 

In connection with logic, and logical syn¬ 
tax, the w^ord sentence is used for what might 
be called more explicitly a declarative sentence — 
thus for a sequence of woids or symbols whieh 
(in some language or system of notation, as 
determined by the context) expresses a proposi-^ 
tion (q. V-), or which can be used to convey an 
assertion. A sequence of words or symbols which 
contains free variables and which expresses a 
proposition when values are given to these vari¬ 
ables (see the article variable) may also be called 
a sentence. 

In connection with logistic svstems, sentence 
is often used as a technical term In place of 
formula (see the explanation of the latter term 
in the article logistic system). This may be done 
when, under the intended interpretation of the 
system^ sentences in this technical or formal 
sense become sentences in the sense of the pre¬ 
ceding pirag’-iph.— A.C. 

Sentences (Schola^^tic) : Sensmtiae v^ ere origi¬ 
nally collections of various propositions and 
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expLinatlons thereoJ j ttftttc 

iiivinitatts nf Aiisc*lm of Lann. Pett'r Lonibaidiis 
condensed the main thcnloffical and philoaciphical 
ideas of his time into the famous Quaituoi Ithtt 
sentYntiarum which became the textbonU for the 
medieval universities and had to be studied 
and expounded by evciynne aspiiinj? tu hiuhei 
academic honors. The student had tn pah-i the 
decree of seitfpn-tiarius, and as such he had to 
read on the sentences. From these expf>sitjnns 
developed the many commentaries on the four 
books of sentences- Practically every scholai of 
renown has left such a commentary. T*etei»a 
books are divided into “distinctions’* which 
division is conscientiously iollowed by the 
commentators.— R.A, 

Sentential calculus: Same as pi nposttional rul- 
cuIh^ (see logic^ formal^ § 1)- A. C. 

Sentential function has been used by some as a 
syntactical term, to mean a svntcvic ( 4 . v.) con¬ 
taining' free variables. This notion should not 
be confused with that nf a propautionti} fuuctiott 
(q. v.); the relationship is that a propositional 
functir>n may be obt.iined from a bentential lunc- 
tion by ah^traction ( 4 . v.) A. C* 

Sentience; (Lat. sentiens, fioin sentire, tn feel) 
Consciousness at a rudimentary sensoiy level. 

— L,\%\ 

Sentimentalism; An cxag-gerated and distorted 
expression of sentiment, revealing a lack of, 
or a superficiality of feeling-— jC.V. 

Sextus Bmpiricus; A physician who lived about 
200 A.ID. Ills writings contain luinieious- 
qrgumeuts of a sceptical eiiipiricistic variety 
drawn from Pyrrho ( 4 -v,) and directed tigainst 
dogmatic claims to absoUite truth, especially in 
the sciences and ethics. His Atuthf 

tnaticos {AgatTist the Miithemathtan\'^ is an 
important source for the history of the sciences 
of astronomy, geometry, and grnipinar as well 
as of the Stoic theology of ihe period.~A/.F. 
Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, Third 
Bari of: (1671-1713) He was a pupil and later 
a patron of Locke although in the fielri ol 
morals, for which he remains best knoMii, he 
wa's opposed to the Lockean position. He advo¬ 
cated the so-called moral sense view wliich finds 
a sense of right and wrong in man, guiding 
him with social or natural alTections tf* the 
good of the species rather than to self-interest. 
He was a lover of liberty in thought and in 
political affairs. He was numbered among the 
deists ^ but remained a churchman throughout 
his life. His most fumnus work was his 
Chatacterhtics of A^en, Adanners^ Opinion^^ 

ShaktisiUy Saktism; The philosophy, supported 
by liturgy and ritual of various degrees of 
purity, of the believers in the Tantra (q-v.). 
It explains Brahma as absolute spirit which, 
on becoming Shiva and Shakti, the male and 
female principles, produces through mtiva (q.v.) 

^ from itself as the One in a series of 36 tattz^as 
(q.v.) the Many, a process which at the end of 
the world is made to retrogress and again 
progress periodically.—^AT.F.L. 

Shamanism: (from Tungualc shaman) A type 


of religion common in Siberia and neighboring 
leginus without systematic beliefs but entiiely 
inspiicd by the shaman (piicbt or priestess) 
who, working up a frenzy by dancing, puts 
himbcll in touch -with the spirits of animals or 
deceased huinnns for purposes of magic or 
divination.—AT.F.L. 

Shan: Croodness, “the practice of virtue.” (Con¬ 
fucianism). Tt is antecedent to the Great 
Ultimate (T’ai Chi) and motion, although it 
is involved in the Keason of the universe. 
(Neo-Confucianism) —W\7\f7, 

Shanfl ti: Anthiopomrirphis, Supreme Fmpcrni or 
Kuler on High, who as the highest authority, 
piesides over an el.tborate hierarchy of spirits; 
lh»‘ supieme object of veneration used intcr- 
ch.inge.iblv ■with the above. Also called Heaven 
(Tien*ien), August Heaven (Huang T’ien), 
and Soveieign (Ti).— II.II. 

Shanj( t’un^: ‘The principle of agreement with 
the Biiperifu’ by Mo Tzii th.it all people must 
without the hlighest divergence put themselves 
ill agreement with their superior.— II.II. 

Shao K.’anj$-chieh : Shao K*.ing-chieh (Shao 
Viing, Sh.ao Yao—fu, 1011-1077) was son of 
a scholar (Ch*eng I-ch'iian’s teacher). Although 
he served in the government in a few mi r 
capacities, in general, his life was that 
quietude -and poverty- But his reputation o- 
integrity and scholarship grew so high that 
scholars far and near regarded him as their 
*‘teacher,” and people “warned one another to 
refrain from evil for fear that Master Shao 
might know.” His Iluang-c/n Ching^^hih, 
(Supreme Principles for the States and for 
Society) is a standard Neo-Confucian (li 
hsiieh) work.— 

Shuo vin: The Minor Mode of Passivity. See: 
TW 

Shao yan^: The Minor Mode uf Activity. See: 
T\u Chi. 

Shen; (a) Tn religion: Spirits; heavenly spirits 
as against earthly spirits (kuei); spiritual power 
which is unfathomable in the movement of 
yin and yang or passive and active cosmic 
forces; the active or yang aspect of the soul 
(hun) as against the passive aspect (p’o). 

(h) fn philosophy: god-like power, spiritual 
power, or cre.itive power; mystery; the divine 
man; a spirit man, god-like man, a sage who 
is beyond our knowledge; vital force; the mind; 
the animal spirit; energy; the operation of the 
active cosmic principle yang (as in Neo-Con¬ 
fucianism). 

(c) In aesthetics: Rhythmic vitality; ex¬ 
pression; wonderful quality; style full of spirit, 
energy or vivacity,—TY.T.C. 

(c) What is given by nature.— W.T.C. 

Shenjl (jen) : (a) A person of the highest 

wisdom. 

(b) A sage (Confucianism). A great man 
who exercises a transforming influence (as in 
Mencius). 

(c) Confucius. 

(d) The ideal ruler. (Lao Txii)- 

(e) One who “regards nature as the essential, 
the character of Tao (tfi) as the basis, Tao as 
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the 'way, aud follows the indlcatioas of 
chang-es.’* (Taoism)— 

Shen Jen: ^The spiritual man’, one who has 
reached a state of mystical union with the 
universe, or ^^who has not separated from the 
pure and the mysterious-” (Chang* Tau, be¬ 
tween 399 and 295 B.C-)— H.H. 

Shen tu: Being watchful over himself when one 
is alone. This is important in Confucian moral 
training, because ^^there is nothing more evident 
than that which cannot be seen by the eyes 
and nothing more palpable than that which 
cannot be perceived by the senses.” It is a w'ay 
of ^‘making one’s will sincere,” and of ex¬ 
hausting one’s heart and nature.— W*T.C» 

Shih : Actuality, substance, to which a name 
must correspond.- 

Shih: (a) Authority and power natural to the 
position of a ruler, especially the power of 
reward and punishment as in Han Fei Tzu 
(d. 233 B.C.). See: fa chia^ (Legalists). 

(b) External force; tending force; circum¬ 
stances; such as that which completes things 
after Tao engeners them and the Individual 
Principle (te) develops them. (Lao Tzu). 

(c) Movement; tendency.—PF-T-C. 

Shih fei: Right and wrong, with reference to 
both opinion and conduct, a distinction strongly 
stressed by the Confucians, Heo-Confuciana, 
Mohists, N'eo-Mohists, Sophists, and Legalists 
alike, except the Taoists who repudiated such 
distinction, as superficial, relative, subjective, 
unreal in the eyes of Tao, and inconsistent with 
the Taoist idea of the absolute equality of 
things and opinions. To most of the ancient 
Chinese schools, correspondence of name to 
actuality, both in the social sense and the 
logical sense, served as the standard of right 
and wrong. The Sophists often employed the 
result of argumentation as the standard. The 
one who won was right and the one who lost 
was wrong. The Neo-Mohists emphasized logi¬ 
cal consistency, whereas the Legalists insisted 
on law. The early Confucians emphasized con¬ 
formity with the moral order. ‘‘'Whatever con¬ 
forms with propriety is right and whatex-er does 
not conform with propriety is wrong.” As 
Hsun Tzfi (c 335-c 288 B.C.) put it, “What¬ 
ever conforms with the system of the sage-kings 
is right and whatever does not conform with 
the system of the sage-kings is wrong.” To the 
Heo-Confucians, “"Whatever is in accord with 
Reason (li) is right.” “The right is the ex¬ 
pression of justice and impartiality based on the 
Universal Reason, and wrong is the ex¬ 

pression of selfishness and partiality based on 
human desire.”— 

Shiites: A collective name for countless groups 
of an Islamic sect, small in number, whose basic 
dogma is that Ali and his descendants are the 
sole legitimate successors of Mohammed. They 
are the rallying point for all revolutionary 
and heterodox tendencies among Islamic 
peoples outside Arabia.—H-H- 

Shiva, Siva: (Skr. the kind one) Euphemistic 
name of the God Rudra, the ultimate destruc¬ 
tive principle in the philosophies of Shivaism 


(q.v.). One of the trirnurti (q.v.).- K.F.L. 

Shivaism, Sivaism, Saivism: One cf the major 
groups of Hinduism which has evoI\ed, in 
addition to religious doctrines and observances, 
also philosophical systems of note, based upon 
certain Agamas (q.v.). Shl\a, as one aspect of 
the trimuTii (q.\.), has inspired cosmological 
speculations no less than psychological and 
logical ones. As philosophy it attained its 
greatest fiower in the Kashmirian Trika 

—AT.F.i. 

Shu : “The benevolent exercise of the principle of 
human nature in relation to others;” “the 
extension of the principle of the self to other 
people and things,” .“the application of the 
principle of true manhood (jen);” “the applica¬ 
tion of the principle of the central self 
(chung);” “putting oneself in the position of 
others;” “measuring others by oneself,” con¬ 
sideration; altruism; reciprocity; the Confucian 
“central thread” (1 kuan) with respect to social 
relationship, as being true to the principles of 
one’s nature (chung) is with respect to the 
self.— W.T.C, 

Shu: (a) Statecraft, craft, tact, or method for 
a ruler to keep the ministers and the people 
under control, “to award offices according to 
their responsibilities, to hold actualities in ac¬ 
cordance with their names, to exercise the power 
of life and death, and to make use of the 
ability of the ministers.” See: fa chia. (Le¬ 
galists). 

(b) Magic. See: shu and shu shu. — 'WJT.C, 

Shu: Number, which gives rise to form (hsiang) 
according to which things become. This philos¬ 
ophy was based on the / Ching (7, Book of 
Changes), developed in the medieval interpreta¬ 
tion of it (chan 'wel), and culminated in Neo- 
Confucianism, especially in Shao K’ang-chieh 
(1011-1077). According to this philosophy, to 
Heaven belong the odd numbers which represent 
the active principle (yang) and arc charac¬ 
terized by the tendency to increase, and to 
Earth the even numbers, which represent the 
passive principle (yin) and are characterized 
by the tendency to decrease, forming two series 
of five numbers. The numbers of Heaven add 
up to twenty-five and those of Earth to thirty, 
making a total of fifty-five. It is by these 
that the changes and transformations are ef¬ 
fected and the heavenly and earthly spirits have 
tjieir movements. The system of numbers be¬ 
gins with 1, which represent the Great Ultimate 
(’ai Chi) and is completed with 5, which cor¬ 
responds to the Five Elements (wu hsing) out 
of the interplay of which all things are what 
they are. Thus, in the final analysis, every- 
things comes from number, by which it can 
be understood, evaluated, and adjusted to other 
things with a corresponding number.—W.r.C. 

Shuo; Inference, one of the methods of knowl¬ 
edge of the Neo-Mohists (Mo che).— 

Shu shu: (a) Divination and magic in ancient 
China, including astrology, almanacs, the art 
of coordinating human affairs by the active and 
passive principles of the universe (yin yang) 
and the Five Elements (wu hsing), fortune 
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telling' by the use of the stalks of the divination 
plant and the tortoise shell, and miccellanctnis 
methods such as dream interpretation, the regula¬ 
tion of forms and shapes of buildings, etc. 

(b) The method of enforcing law and main¬ 
taining the order of the state,——Tf -T’-CT. 

Sibylline Books: These were allegedly ancient, 
mythical and inspired utterances of prophecy 
consulted in times of calamity. Their destruc¬ 
tion led to composite and forged versions. The 
so-called Sibylline Oracles were a group of 
Jewish and Christian writings dating from the 
2nd century B.C. to the 3rd century A.D., 
written in Homeric style, and in imitation of 
the lost Sibylline Books. They included prophe¬ 
cies of future events, of the fate of eminent 
persons, of cities and kingdoms.—T^.K. 

Siddhi: (Skr.) Reaching of the aim, success, 
particularly the attainment of supernatural 
powers, such as clairvoyance, clairaudience, 
levitation, the penetration of matter, etc-, 
claimed for the Yngin (q.v.) in the highest 
stage of the practice of Yoga (q.v.- AT.F. 

Sidgwick, Henry: (1838-1900) Last of the lead¬ 
ing utilitarians, remembered principally for his 
work in ethics. He was an advocate of college 
education for women and one of the founders 
of the Society for Psychical Rescan, h. See* 
U tiliia riani^m .— I* 

Main works; Method of Ethics^ 1K7S% Ow/- 
Unes of the History of Ethict C5th ed. 1902), 
Scope and Method of Eeonomh Science^ 188*5, 
L^ectn on Philo tophy of Kant, 190*i. 

Sign: (Lat- signum, sign) Logic has been 

called the science of signs. In psychology: 
that which represents anything to the cognitive 
f**.culty- That which signifies or has significance; 
a symbol. Semasiology or scmatology is the 
science of signs. See Logic, sy^nhoiici Sytnholixt/i. 
For Theory of Signs, see Semiotie* — J,K,F* 
Any event of character A whose occurrence 
is invariably accompanied by another event of 
character B may be said to be an index of that 
event. Any index which is recognized ns being 
such may be said to function -as a sign. Thus, 
as contrasted with ‘inde\% the use of ‘sign' pre¬ 
supposes a triadic relations.— M.B. 

Sif(n-Lran^ua}{e: A system of signs established 
either traditionally (primitive tribes) or tech¬ 
nically (deaf-nautes) for the purpose of com¬ 
municating concepts or sentences, rather than 
letters or sounds or woids as in signalling. 
The question of the priority of vocal and 
gesture speech is much debated; but there is no 
doubt that primitive peoples used signs for 
communicating intentions and expressing their 
ncedsy especially when dealing with tribes with 
a different tongue. This is almost a psychological 
reflex, as it may be noted in the elementary 
improvised mimic of travellers among people 
they do not understand, and also in the vivid 
gestures accompanying the utterances of even 
civilized people like those of the Mediterranean 
shores. Sign-languages have a psychological, 
sociological and cynological importance, as 
they nsay reveal the fundamental trains of 
thought, the sociological status, the race peculi¬ 


arities, the ficogiaphical segregation, and even 
the beliefs and liliuils of those who use them. 
Their study would also give material for 
various syntactical, semantical and logical prob¬ 
lems. 

IVofe on the lyidian Sign-Language. Certain 
general piinciples concerning gesture speech may 
be e&tabllshed, by considering the sign-languag-e 
of the Noith Ameiican Indian which seems 
1o be the most developed. (1) A sign-language 
is established when equally powerful tribes of 
different tongues come into contact- (2) Better 
gestures ate composed and undesirable ones are 
weeded out, partly as a result ol tribal federa¬ 
tions and partly through the development of 
technical skills and crafts. (3) Signs come into 
being, grow and die, according to the needs 
of the time and to the changes in practical 
processes. (4) Stimulus of outside intercourse 
is necessary to keep alive the interest required 
for the maintenance and growth of a gesture 
speech; w'ilhnut it, ihe weaker tribe is absorbed 
in the stionger, and the vocal language most 
e.isily acquired prevails. (^) Sign-languages in¬ 
volve a basic syntax deittliied to convey the 
fiiniiament.il me.inings without refinement and 
in abbreviated form. Ai tides, prepositions and 
conjunctions are omitted, adjectives follow 
nouns; verbs arc UHe<l in the present tense; 
nouns and verbs are used in the singular, 
while the idea of plurality Is expressed in some 
other way. The use of signals with the smoke, 
the pony, the mirror, the blanket and the drum 
(as is also the case wdth the Afiican tam-tams) 
may be considered as an extension of the sign- 
language, though they are related more directly 
to tlie general art of signalling.— T.G. 

Sijinate: (In Schol.) Refeis to the intention or 
direction of the agent; as distinguished from 
t\vt'rci/t% which refers to ihe effects of the 
wotk or tlie exercise. E.g., one who studies 
mathematics, signate intends to acquire the 
knowledge of truths concerning quantity,— 

but exercf/e, or in the exercise itself of studying, 
renders the mind more able and apt for 
reabonliig rightly.— 11.G. 

Sij{nifics: Theory of Afcaning (q.v.). See Peirce, 
Semiotic. 

Signification: Signify may be synonymous with 
dasignate (q.v.), or it may he used rather for 
the meaning nf words which are not or are 
not thought of as proper names, or it may be 
used to indicate the intensional rather than the 
extcnsional meaning of a word,— A.C. 

Similarity, LiQW of; (Lat. sinillis, like) Asso¬ 
ciation depending upon resemblance between 
the associated Ideas. See Association, Lams of. 

—L.TY. 

Similia similibus percipiuntur; (Lat. like 
things are apprehended through like things) 
Like knows like; the basic principle of nearly 
all epistemologies, viz., that knowledge involves 
an assimilation of subject to object, or vice 
versa.— 

Similitudo (Scholastic) ; Similitudo may be 
called anything which stands for another so 
that the second may be known by the first. 
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Aquinas uses the term as a transtatioa of sjmbol 
in Aristotle, It does net necessarily imply any 
resemblance.— R.A» 

Simmel, Georg: C1858-19ISj Occ-,p>ln£‘ hiir-self 
mostly \vith the reciprocal effects betv,een in- 
di\;diials, he practically ignored the prcblem cf 
the indi\ ideal to the group. Calling attentlcn 
to the psychical interactions as constituting the 
real foundation of community life, he stressed 
the reciprocity of relations. As alleged founder 
of the ‘■•■formalistic” soclologVj he regards the 
fornis of socializationj the kinds of interactions 
of ]ndi\Iduals upon each other as the dlstinctl\e 
subject of sociology. He defended in his earlier 
3 ’^ears a descriptive and relati\e 5 as opposed to 
a normati\e, absolutistic ethics. Subscribing to 
a metaphysics of life, he characterizes life as 
ceaseless self-transcendence.— H.H. 

IV»Iain works:-P j d. Gesc/iic/zf.phiIosop’,Se, 
lS92i Philosopkie des Geldes, \ Sozziologis^ 

1908 ? Gosthey 1913 5 Lebensanr^cnauung, 1918. 

Simple Hnumeratioa: (Bacon) The name gl\en 
by F. Bacon to the Aristotelian and the Scho¬ 
lastic process of induction which ad\ances to 
the knov,ledge of laws from the knowledge of 
facts established by observation and experiment 
and clearly arranged, This type of induction 
treats instances by noting the number of ob¬ 
served coincident happenings of the antecedent 
and the consequent under investigation, and then 
formulating a causal connection hetw'een them. 
Bacert considers that Simple Enumeration 
lacks the methodological characteristics which 
he conceived (rather than determined and ap¬ 
plied) for the process of induction. It may be 
added that the ancient and medieval logicians 
were fully aware of this type of induction. 

—T;G. 

Simplicius: (6th cent.) A prominent commenta¬ 
tor on Aristotelian works in the closing years of 
the New’ Academy of Plato.— 

Main works: Commentaries on Aristotle’s De 
Caeloy PhysicAy De Animay and Categoriae, 

Simulacrum: (pi. simulacra) (Lat. likeness, 

image) A likeness or copy of an original; 
applied especially to a perceptual image which 
copies its object. See EffluxeSy Theory of — L.,W. 

Simultaneity: The condition of belonging to the 
same time. As two or more events observed 
as simultaneous may actually take place at 
different moments, It Is useful to distinguish 
between subjective and objective simultaneity. 
See Relativity^ theory of. — R.3.W. 

Singular proposition: See logicy formal. §§4, 5. 

Skepticism: See Scepticism. 

Skolem paradox: See LStoenheim*s theorem. 
Smith, Adam: (1723-1790) Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Logic at Glasgow. He is best 
known for his The Wealth of NationSy 
but he is not to be forgotten for his contribu¬ 
tions to the study of ethics, expressed principally 
in his “The Theory of Moral Sentiments.” 
He finds sympathy as the fundamental fact of 
the moral consciousness and he makes of sym¬ 
pathy the test of morality, the sympathy of the 
impartial and well-informed spectator.— L.E.D. 
Social Contract: The original covenant by which, 



time^—Keeker- Kccces, Alth«.3ljs, Sair.oza, 
Lcei-ie. P-rs“aerf, eee.—rr-c.I\i-r.kca 
an£ icrmec. ttia sicee. This theory ss cem- 
c.r.ec. ’T,l:h ihe i-ea the err.“ter ta* 

ecntrac: by "hlch th^ e-r.fs're- :he 

power cf ga". crr.ment .per. a slr.gle pe-e^n cr 
a grc.*p o£ persons. This theory gees rack 
to ancient philosophy ano was -phtla a;- 
medieval thinkers, sjch as Thom is A^-lr.a«. 
Marsilius cf Paio\a. Th.v*-gh m.sr af the 
rhilcsophers of the seventeenth ana e^gnteenth 
realized that no £..ch or^glna^ comract 
as the idea of the Social Contract callea for, 
haa actually occurred, the idea, nev c-theless, 
as a criterion to determine whether any 
act cf the government was ;u«t or not, he., 
whether the ermsent cf the g”, erned might oe 
assumed (especially Rousseau, Kant). The ^theory 
or tne Social Contract had a remarkable In- 
upon the polit.cal philosorhy of the 
colonies. See Political Philosopher. 

—ir.E. 

Socialism, Marxian: Early in their work, Marx 
and Engels called themselves communists (e.g.. 
the “Communist NIanifesto”). Later they found 
it more accurate. In view of the terminolugy of 
the day, to refer to themselves as socialists. 
During the war of i914-’lS, when socialists 
split into two camps, one sjpporting and the 
other opposing participatfen in the w’ar, Lenin 
. proposed for the latter group, which became 
the Third International, a return to the name 
communist, so far as a party designation w'as 
concerned, which proposal was adopted. Those 
w’ho remained connected wdth the Second Inter¬ 
national retained the name socialist as a party 
designation. This split not only involved the 
problem of the war, but crystallized other 
fundamental divergences. For example, among 
'socialists”, there was a widespread belief in 
gradualism—the doctrine that the socialist so¬ 
ciety could be attained b>’ piecemeal reform 
within the capitalist system, and that no sudden 
change or contest of force need be anticipated. 
These beliefs w’ere rejected by the “communists”. 

By way of connoting different types of societj', 
many contemporary Marxists, especially in the 
U.5.S.R,, building upon Marx’s analysis of the 
two phases of “communist society” (“Gotha 
Program”) designate the first or lower phase 
by the term socialism, the second or higher 
by the term communism (q.v.). The general fea¬ 
tures of socialist society (identified hy Soviet 
thinkers with the present phase of development 
of the U.S.S.R.) are conceived as follows: 
1) Economic: collective ownership of the means 
of production, such as factories, industrial equipi- 
ment, the land, and of the basic apparatus of 
distribution and exchange, including the banking 
system; the consequent abolition of classes, 
private profit, exploitation, surplus value, (q-v.) 
private hiring and firing and involuntary un¬ 
employment; an integrated economy based on 
long time planning in terms of needs and use. 
It is held that only under these economic con¬ 
ditions is it possible to apply the formula. 
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‘‘from each according’ to ability, to each ac¬ 
cording to woik performed”, the first part ol 
'which implies continuous employment, and the 
second part, the absence of piivatc profit, 2) 
Political: a state based upon the dicLatnrsIup 
of the proletariat (n-v.) 3) Cultural; the extensiem 
of all educational and cultural facilities through 
state planning; the emancipation of women 
through unrestricted economic opportunities; the 
abolition of race discrimination through state 
enforcement; a struggle against all cultural 
and social institutions v/hich oppose the socialist 
society and attempt to obstruct its realization. 

Marx and Engels held that socialism becomes 
the inevitable outgrowth of capitalism because 
the evolution of the latter type of society 
generates problems which can only be solved 
by a transition to suciallsni. These problems are 
traced primarily to the fact that tlie economic 
relations under capitalism, such as individu.il 
ow'nership of productive technics, private hiring 
and firing in the light of profits and produclioii 
for a money market, all of which origln.illy 
released powerful new productive potentialities, 
come to operate, in the course of time, to pre¬ 
vent full utilization of productive technics, and 
to cause periodic crises, iincinployinenl, economic 
insecurity and consequent sulTerlng for masses of 
people. Marx and Engels regarded their doc¬ 
trine of the transformation of capitalist into 
socialist society as based upon a scientific ex¬ 
amination of the laws of development of 
capitalism and a realistic appreciation of the 
role of the proletariat. (q>v.) Unlike the utopian 
socialism (q-v.) of St. Simon, Fourier, Owen (q.v.) 
and others, their socialism asserted the necessity 
of mass political organization of the working 
classes for the purpose of gaining politic.il 
power in order to effect the transition from 
capitalism, and also foresaw the probability of 
a contest of force in which, they held, the 
working class majority would ultimately be vic¬ 
torious. The view taken is that Marx was the 
first to explain scientifically the nature of 
capitalist exploitation as based upon surplus 
value and to predict its necessary con¬ 

sequences. “These two great discoveries, the 
materialist conception of history and the revela¬ 
tion of the secret of capitalist production by 
means of surplus value we owe to Marx- With 
these discoveries socialism became a science , , 
(Engels: Anii^Dukring^ pp. 33-34.) See ///r- 
torical materialism ,— 

Socinians: Followers of the 1 6th century Italian, 
humanistic Christians, Socinus (Sozzini), Laeliua 
and Faustus. They advocated freedom of 
thought over against the orthodox expressions 
of Christianity. The Racowart Catechism (1605) 
states their method and doctrines. In general, 
Acy were anti-Trinitarians (see ITrinitariafi'- 
frm), anti-Augustinian (opposing the doctrines 
or original sin, depravity, predestination), anti- 
Catholic institutionalism s their interpretation of 
Christiania was that it is a religion of the 
attainment of eternal life, Jesus being the rc- 
vealer of God> and the Scriptures giving a 
supernatural revelation which is necessary and 


rationally defensible. A strong ethical note 
pervaded their theology. They opposed the view 
of sacramental mysteries. Although condemned 
by the Protestant churches, the Socinians exerted 
a tremendous influence even after their formal 
dissolution aa a party.— V'.F, 

Sociolofly: The word “sociologic” was coined by 
the French philosopher, Auguste Comte, (1798- 
18 ‘; 7 ). 

Tlic study of society, societal relations. Orig¬ 
inally called Social Physics, meaning that the 
methods nf the natural sciences were to be 
applied to the study of society. Whereas the 
pattern originally was physics and the first 
sociologists thought that it was possible to find 
laws of nature in the social realm (Quetelet, 
Comte, Euckle), others turned to biological con- 
siderntions. The “organic” conception of society 
(Lillenfeld, Schaeflle) treated society as a com¬ 
plex organism, the evolutionists, Gumplowicz, 
Rntzenhofer, considered the struggle between 
difTercnt ethnic groups the basic factor in the 
evolution of social structures and institutions. 
Other sociologists accepted a psychological con¬ 
ception of society; to them psychological phe¬ 
nomena (imitation, according to Gabriel Tarde, 
consciousness of kind, according to F. H. Gid- 
dings) were the basic elements in social inter¬ 
relations (see also W- McDougall, Alsworth 
Ross, etc.). These relations themselves were 
made the main object of sociological studies 
by G- Slmmcl, L. Wiese, Howard Becker. A 
kind of sociological realism was fostered by the 
French sociologist, Emile Durkheim, and his 
school. They considered society a reality, the 
group-mind an actual fact, the social phenomena 
“choses sociales*^ The new “sociology of knowl- 
cdge’% inaugurated by these French sociologists, 
has been further developed by M. Scheler, K. 
Mannheim and W, Jerusalem. Recently other 
branches of social research have separated some¬ 
what from sociology proper: Anthropogeography, 
dctiling with the influences of the physical 
environment upon society, demography, social 
psychology, etc. Problems of the methodology 
of the social sciences have also become an 
important topic of recent studies.— W,E, 
Sociology ol Law: The sociology of law is a 
comparatively Infant type of investigation and 
consequently exhibits, to an even greater degree 
than most fields of sociology (q-v.), confusion 
and variety in methods and results. It can be 
defined, then, only in terms of its subject 
matter, which Is neither the metaphysical and 
ethical bases of the law nor law as a separate 
field of social fact. It is, rather, all aspects of 
the law considered In their relation to all other 
social institutions and processes.— 

Socrates: (c. 470-399 B.C-) Was one of the most 
infiiuential teachers of philosophy. The son of an 
Athenian stone cutter, named Sophroniscua, and 
of a mid-wife, Socrates learned his father’s 
trade, but, in a sense, practised his mother’s. 
Plato makes him describe himself as one who 
assists at the birth of ideas. With the exception 
of two periods of military service, he remained 
in Athens all his life. He claimed to be guided 
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hy a which warned him ag-ainst 'what 

was wrongs and Plato sug’g’ests that Socrates 
enjoyed mystic experiences. Much of his tZme 
was spent in hig-h-minded philosophic discussion 
With those he chanced to meet in the public 
places of Athens- The young men enjoyed his. 
easy methods of discussion and delighted in his 
frequent quizzing of the Sophists. He was 
eventually charged In the Athenian citizen 
court with being irreligious and corrupting the 
young. Found guilty, he submitted to the court 
and drank the poison which ended the life of 
one of the greatest of Athenians. He wrote 
nothing and is known through three widely 
divergent contemporary accounts- Aristophanes 
has caricatured him in the Clouds^ Xenophon 
has described him, with personal respect but 
little understanding of his philosophical pro¬ 
fundity 3 Plato’s dialogues idealize him and 
probably develop the Socratic philosophy far 
beyond the original thought of his master. 
Socrates personi£es the Athenian love of reason 
and of moderations he probably taught that 
virtue is knowledge and that knowledge is only 
true when it reaches the stage of definition. 
See: Sccralic methods - 


Somatic Datum: Somatic data are chose origi¬ 
nating within the bodily organism (tf.g., feelings 
of muscular tension, fatigue, organic and cir¬ 
culatory sensations, etc.) in contrast to sense 
data, which ace conditioned by the organs of 
outer senses. See Dalum^ Sense Datum, — LnW, 
Some; It is now recognized that to construe such 
a phrase as, e-g., ^‘some men” as a name of an 
undetermined [non-empty] part of the class of 
men (thus as a sort of variable) constitutes an 
inadequate analysts. In translation into an exact 
logical notation the word ‘^some” is usually to 
be represented by an existential quantifier (q.v.). 

—d.C. 

Sophia; (Gr. sophia) Theoretical as distinguished 
from practical wisdoms specifically, in Aristotle, 
knoisrledge of first principles, or first philosophy. 

— 

Sophism: An eristic or contentious syllogisms dis¬ 
tinguished from paralogism by the intent to de¬ 
ceive (Aristotle).— G,RJkr, 

Sophistic: (Gr. sophistike) The art of specious 
reasoning pursued for pay, according to 
Aristotle; thus distinguished from eristic, whose 
end is^ simply victory in disputation.— 
Sophistici Elenchi: (Gr. sophlstikoi clenchol) 


Socratic method; (from Socrates, who is said by The last of the logical treatises of Aristotle, 

Plato and Xenophon to have used this method) dealing with fallacies in argumentation, 

is a way of teaching in which the master pro- y,. v — 

fesses to impart no information, (for, in the ^^phists; (5th Cent. B.C.) Wandering teachers 
case of Socrates, he claimed to have none), came to Athens from foreign cities, and 

draws forth more and more definite answers sought to popuiarize knowledge. They filled 


draws forth more and more definite answers 
by means of pointed questions. The method is 
best illustrated in Socrates’ questioning of an 
unlearned slave boy in the Meno of Plato. The 
slave is led, step by step, to a demonstration 
of a special case of the Pythagorean theorem. 
Socrates’ original use of the method is predicated 
on the belief that children are bom with knowl¬ 
edge already in their souls but that they cannot 
recall this knowledge without some help*, (theory 
of anamnesis). It Is also associated with Socratic 
Irony, i.e., the profession of ignorance on the 
part of a questioner, who may be in fact quite 
wise.- V^JuB, 

Solipsism: (Lat. solus, alone + ipse, self) 

(a) Methodologicali The epistemological 
doctrine which considers the individual self and 
it states the only possible or legitimate starting 
point for philosophical construction. See 
CogitOj ergo sums Bgo-centric predicament^ 
Suhj ectivism, 

(b) Adetaphysicalz Subvariety of idealism 
which maintains that the individual self of the 
solipsistJc philosopher is the whole of really 
and that the external world and other persons 
are representations of that self having no Inde¬ 
pendent existence.—i.IF'- 

Soma: One of the three Important gods of the 
Vedic religion, about whom the ninth book of 
the Rig-Veda centers. This god is associated 
with the plant growing in northern India which 
was made into an intoxicating liquor. The 
effects of this drink became associated with 
supernatural powers.- V J. 

Somatic; (Gr. somatikos, from soma, body) 
Pertaining to the bodily organism.— DJW, 


need felt in Greece at this time for a general 
dissemination of that scientific knowledge which 
had previously been more or less privately culti¬ 
vated in learned societies. Nowhere was this need 
more widespread than in Athens where a politi¬ 
cal career necessitated an acquaintance with the 
intellectual attainments of the race. The 
Sophists came to Athens to assist young men 
in achieving political success. Before long, this 
brought with it the subordination of purely 
theoretical learning to its practical usefulness, 
and the Sophists, far from teaching what is most 
likely to be true, instructed the youth in what 
is most likely to bear political fruit. Thus, 
eloquent public appeal and the art of rhetoric 
soon took the place of pure science and philos¬ 
ophy. In this very desire, however, to persuade 
and refute^ the problem presented itself as to 
whether among the various confiicting opinions 
which the Sophists had taught their pupils to 
defend and to oppose, there was anything of 
permanent value which could claim ^e assent 
of all men everywhere. This quest of the uni- 
vj^al in knowledge and in conduct forms the 
isis of the Socratic Quest.— 

^^Efophocracy: (Gr. sophos, wise) Government hy 
the wisest. (Montague).—H-H. 

Sorge; (Ger. concern) The most essential structure 
of human consciousness and of the world; the 
basis of all ‘being*. (Heidegger).— HJFi, 

Sorites: A chain of (categorical) syllogisms, the 
conclusion of each forming a premiss of the next 
—traditionally restricted to a chain of syllogisms 
in the first figure (all of which, with the possible 
exception of the first and last, must then be 
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rcBul'ts in the s'p^ctes tffiffTfissii 'whichj however^ 
IB not merely the immutation of the sense or^an 
or the nervous apparatus belonging* thereto, but 
implies a **psychic immutation’** As conscious 
percept the ultimate ejBFect of sense affection in 
the mind becomes the spectes expressom (b) 
reg^arding* intellectual cognition: the active 
intellect, by “illuminating’’ the phantasm dis¬ 
engages therefrom the species entelUgtbilis ffw- 
pressa which in turn actuates, through informing 
it, the passive intellect and becomes theoryj as 
the known concept, the spectes tmtelltgthtlts ex^ 
pressa^ also called wrhuns tncTUts, This ^‘word” 
is not of thr “inner language”, but belongs 
to preverbal thought and becomes, when given 
verbal form, the “meaning” of the spoken 
word, which refers primarily to the mental 
concept and, by this, secondarily to the object. 

Specificative : (in SchoL) Any concrete thing is 
taken specificatively or denominatively when the 
predicate which is attributed to it belongs to 
it by reason of the concrete subject itself if 
we say. the philosopher sleeps^ philosopher is 
taken specificatively, for he sleeps as man. 

—fr.t?. 

Specious Present: (Lat. speciosus, from species, 
look or apprehend) The psychological or^ felt 
present is a spread of duration embraced within 
the mind’s momentary experience. Contrasts 
with the physical present which is an ideal limit 
or boundary between the past and the future* 

—X-TT. 

Speculative Idealism: Doctrine, founded on the 
coherence theory of truth, that Reality comprises 
one Self, Mind, or spiritual principle. See 
Coherence^ Internal theory of Relatfons, Pan^ 
ihetsm^ OrMnicssmrn Dialectic, T. Hams* 

Speculum: (Lat. mirror) In ordinary language: 
a mirror. Special meanings in optics, astronomy, 
surgery, and in ornithology. In medieval phi¬ 
losophy, mind is the speculum of nature and 
God.— yJF* 

Speech Situation: (1) A situation in which a 
complete utterance is made by a speaker and 
correctly interpreted, by a hearer to whom it 
is addressed, as referring to some feature of 
the immediate enviroxunent. 

(2) More generally: the circumstances attending 
any use of speech from which some of the 
defining dbaracteriftics of a primary speech 
situation are absent. See Lfongua^e^—M^B* 

Spencer, Herbert: <1820-1903) was the greet 
English philosopher who devoted a life time to 
the formulaticm and execution of a plan to 
follow the idea of development as a first prin¬ 
ciple through all the avenues of human thought. 
A precursor of Darwin with his famous notion 
of all organic evolution as a change ^frem 
homogeneity to heterogenlty,” from the simple 
to dm complejc, he neve^eless was greatly 
lafinemoed by the Darwinian hypothesis uxkd em- 
jployed its argunntnts in his monumental works 
hs psychology^ sosjology and ethics. He 

} ji m wi w ti 'V intsjepmti Ijn^ nd and socie^ in 


he evidenced from his earliest writings a strong 
bias for individualism. See Et^oluttontsm^ 
Charles Dartatn^ — L^E*D. 

Main works System of Synthetic Philosophy 
{First Principles of Biology^ Psychology^ Sociol¬ 
ogy^ Ethiesy^ 1862-92, Ow Jl^oral and Physical 
Education, 1861. 

Spens, Will: An English educator (born 1882), 
who as Master of Corpus Christl College in 
Cambridge, has written widely on educational 
theory. In philosophy and theology, he has 
developed a theory of Christian doctrine as 
based on religious experience, which it general¬ 
izes ard states in terms whose adequacy is 
determined by their capacity to nourish and 
develop that experience {Belief and Practice ), 
he has also written on sacramental theology, 
including several essays (chiefiy in the sym¬ 
posium Essays, Catholic and Critical) on the 
Eucharist, here his view is that by the *‘real 
presence” is meant the congeries of opportunities 
of experiencing through material means the 
spiritual reality of Christ.— W,N.P, 

Sphaeriker: (German) A term used by Friedrich 
Froebel to designate those, including himself 
and Pestalozzi, who believe in or realize in 
practice the totality or wholeness of man in 
whom all polarities, such as mind and emotion, 
spirit and soul, are unified, the sphere with 
centre being the symbol of this attitude.—ATF.L. 

Spixioasism: The philosophic doctrine of Benedict 
Spinoza (1632-1677). Described by Hegel as 
the philosophy of Substance. Spinoza denies 
the possibility of a plurality of substances, and 
reserves the term for absolute reality. Hence 
Spinozism is sometimes used as equivalent to 
Monism. It is also identified with Pantheism, 
although this is a highly misleading characteriza¬ 
tion. 

In hia chief work, the Ethtca, Spinoza’s 
teaching is expressed in a manner for which 
geometry supplies the model. This expository 
device served various purposes. It may be inter¬ 
preted as a clue to Spinoza’s ideal of knowl¬ 
edge. So understood, it represents the condensed 
and ordered expression, not of ‘philosophy’ 
alone, but rather of all knowledge, ‘philosophy’ 
and ‘science’, as an integrated system. In such 
an ideal ordering of ideas, (rational) theology 
and metaphysics provide the anchorage for the 
system. On the one hand, the theology-meta¬ 
physics displays the fundamental principles 
(definitions, postulates, axioms) upon which the 
anchorage depends, and further displays in de¬ 
ductive fashion the primary fund of ideas upon 
which the inquiries of science, both ‘descriptive’ 
and ‘normative’ must proceed. On the other 
hand, the results of scientific Inquiry are 
anchored at the other end, by a complementary 
metaphysico-theological development of their 
significance. Ideally, there obtains, for Spinoza, 
both an initial theology and metaphysics—a 
necessary preparation for science—and a cul¬ 
minating theology and metaphysics, an inter¬ 
pretative absorption of the conclusions of science. 

The flxi^ of this theoretical structure is not 
to be incompatible with the con- 
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tinuous movement of discovery. The function of 
philosophy as such, in any age, is that of 
attempting to effect the theoretical ordering of 
the available fund of knowledge. There is 
implicit in Spinoza^s conception of this function 
the recognition of the two-fold character of the 
task of philosophy- The task, on the one hand, 
is reflection upon the available fund of insight 
and ideas, upon all the fruits of reflection and 
inquiry, with the purpose of coherent ordering 
and expression of the fund. In this sense, 
^philosophy’ is that which can be displayed in 
the geometrical fashion. It is equally the task 
of philosophy, however, to prepare for this dis¬ 
play and ordering. Paradoxically, philosophy 
must prepare for itself- Philosophy, in this 
function, is reflection upon the conditions of 
all inquiry, the discovery of the grounds of 
method, of the proper and indispensable assump¬ 
tions of inquiry as such, and of the basic ideas 
within whose domain inquiry will move. If 
inquiry is to be undertaken at all, then mind 
must discover within itself, and disclose to it¬ 
self, whatever authoritative guidance can be 
assured for the enterprise- The competence of 
the mind to know, the determination of the 
range of that competence, the rational criteria 
of truth, the necessities revealed to mind by the 
very reflections of mind—^theae and related 
questions deflne the task of philosophy as pro¬ 
paedeutic both to philosophy itself and to science. 
In this recognition of the two-fold character of 
philosophy, and of its relation to science^ 
Spinoza is re-stating the spirit of Descartes. 

The precipitates of the propaedeutical effort 
arc to he found, for Spinoza, in the definitions, 
axioms, postulates, and within the st^ctural 
plan expressed in the geometrical ordering- It 
is highly probable that Spinoza would have ad¬ 
mitted the tentative character of at least some 
of the definitions, axioms, and postulates formu¬ 
lated by him. He doubtless saw the possibility 
that the process of inquiiy, revising, augmenting, 
and re-coordinating the fund of knowledge, 
might demand alteration in the structural bases 
of systematic expression as well as in the knowl¬ 
edge to be ordered- Such changes, however, 
would occur within limits set by the propaedeuti¬ 
cal disclosures and the general framework. 
Advance might require the abandonment of an 
older metaphysical element, and the substitu¬ 
tion of a new one. But with equal likelihood, 
the advance of knowledge would make possible 
a richer and deeper apprehension of the content 
of fixed principles. To illustrate: The first 
definition of the Elhic^j that of Cjiusa might 
well be for Spinoza a principle that awakened 
reason must accept, a truth whose priori^ and 
validity' could not he undermined- He jmight 
regard it as a minimal definition of reality, of 
the nature of the ultimate object of inquiry. On 
the other hand ,Spinoza, it may be conjectured, 
would not claim for every clement of his system 
a similar finality. Just as he recognizes the 
role of hypothesis in science, in a similar way, 
he would recognize the tentative character of 
some metaphysical and theological elements. 


The structural nature of this ideal ordering 
reflects, of course^ the Spinozistic view of the 
real. Ultimate reality, as Causa sup and as sub¬ 
stance, is all-inclusive. Causality is immanent 
causality, and every determinative being lies 
within the one substantial being. Spinoza’s 
doctrine of attributes, infinite and finite modes, 
serve to express both the all-encompassing and 
systematic nature of the one ultimate reality 
and to distinguish and to determine the status 
of finite beings within this reality. In its im- 
manentiam as well as in its rational mysticism, 
the doctrine of Spinoza is not improperly re¬ 
garded as a Plotinism re-directed by the in¬ 
fluence of Descartes and invigorated by the 
enterprise of modern science.— 

Main works: Expositiopp tnore geonpefrico of 
l>escartes* Principles, 1663, Tract. TheoU^ 
PaliticuSj 1670 (only two books published dur¬ 
ing Spinoza’s lifetime); Ethics, demonstrated in 
geometrical order, 1677; Political Treatise, 

1677; De intellectus emendatione, 1677 (On 
the Improvement of the Human JUind). Cf. 
Vloten and Land, 2 voL edition of Spinoza’s 
works. 

Spir, African: (1837-1890) A native of Russia, 
whose philosophy was influenced by Spinozistic 
and Kantian traditions. The main thesis of his 
philosophy is that sensory experience and reason¬ 
ing are basically contradictory, insofar as the 
former informs us of constant change, whereas 
the latter is characterized by the a priori prin¬ 
ciple of identity.— R.S.W. 

Main works; Denken u. Wirhlichkeit, 1873; 
Moralitdt Religion, 1874; Emptrie u. Phi’- 
losopMe, 1876. 

Spirit; (L. Spiritus: breath, life, soul, mind, 
spirit). 

1. Originally, the Stoic fire-like, animating 
and energiring principle (pneuma) of the 
Cosmos. 

2. A being capable of consciousness and com¬ 
monly considered as possessing will and intel¬ 
ligence. 

3. Immaterial being. 

4. A disembodied or incorporeal conscious 
being. 

£1. The supersensuouB, ideal order of being 
or realm of mind: the intellectual, rational, 
noetic, aesthetic, moral, holy, divine. 

6. Medieval and alchemic; A subtle stuff; an 
element.— WJL,. 

Spiritistn: 1. Doctrine that ancestral or other 
spirits can communicate with man; also the 
practice of contacting them. 

2. Belief in the existence of conscious, volun- 
taiy beings other than of the organic, corporeal 
type represented by animals and man, such as 
souls connected with inorganic Hature, disem¬ 
bodied nature spirits, manes or ancestral spirits, 
demons, celestial beings, angelic beings, deities. 
See Animism, Demo-msm, Spiritualism (4). 

— W.L. 

Spiritual Realisin: The theory that only the 
truly good will is free. Causality based on 
spiritual activity. Self-forgetfulness as the way 
to a supreme realization of personality. Ravais- 
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son expressed it in the phrase: “To simplify 
one^s self.”—■iJ.r.F'- 

Spiritualism: Spiritualism (1) is the doctrine 
that the ultimate reality in the univeise is Spirit, 
(Pneuma, Nous^ Reason, Lofos) an Over-Mind 
akin to human spirit, but pervading the entire 
universe as its ground and rational explanation. 
It is opposed to mateiialsm. 

Spiritualism (2) is sometimes used to denote 
the Idealisfic view that nothing hut an absolute 
Spirit and finite spirits exist. The world of 
sense in this view is a realm of ideas. 

Spiritualism (3) is used in religious ter¬ 
minology to emphasize the direct influence of 
the Holy Spirit in the sphere of religion and 
especially to indicate the teaching of St. John’s 
Gospel that God is Spirit and that worship is 
direct correspondence of Spirit with spirit. 

Spiritualism (4) means the faith that spirits 
of the dead communicate with the living 
through persons who are “mediums” and 
through other forms of manifestation. The wmd 
Spiritism’ is more properly used for this faith. 

— 

Spiritus rector: Literally in Latin, the ruling 
or master spirit, some sort of subtle natural 
force in corpoieal beings. The alchemists ap¬ 
plied the expression to some substance, ot dis¬ 
tilled product, said to be capable of tiansmiitlng 
metals into gold, and also to an elixir v.hUh 
was supposed to prolong life indefinitely. 

— J.J.R. 

Spontaneity: (Lat. sponte, of free will) The 
supposed ability of the will to act on its own 
initiative (^sua sponte) and in independence of 
antecedent conditions. See Free'-Will, — Lt.W, 

Spranger, Eduard: (1882-) Developed Dilthey’s 
thought, favoring like him, descriptive instead 
explanatory psychology. As leading exponent 
of the VerstchungspsychologiCf he p<istiilaCes ideal 
types representing ultimate categories of value. 
These types of personality represent merely 
“schemata of comprehensibility,” thcoietlcal 
guides or aids in understanding people.— H.JI. 

Main works; GrundL d. Gr&c/iic/ttszvJif., 
1905$ Ltcbensfomicn^ 1914$ D/V Geiste^^oist, */, 
cf. Schulcy 1920$ Die wi^tenschn Grundi. d, 
Sckulwffassungslehre «- d. Schnlpoliiik^ 1925, 
Das deutschc Bildun^ddeal^ 1928$ Volk^ Staa/^ 
Ersdehung, 1930. 

Ssu: (a) Partiality; selfishness. 

(b) A private name. “Only a particular sub¬ 
stance bears the name.” (Neo-Mohism). 

—M/.T.C. 

Ssu: (a) Deliberation, thinking. 

(b) Wish. 

(c) Idea,—Vr.r.C. 

Ssu chiao: The four things which Confucius 
taught his pupils, namely, letters, pcisonal con¬ 
duct, being one’s true self (chung), and good 
faith in social relationship (hsin).— W^T^C. 

Ssu te: The Four Virtues: 

(a) Being attentive to the fundamentals, 
penetrative, beneficial, and unflinching — the 
virtues of the trigram ch’ien (Heaven, male, 
yang) and therefore ethical ideals of the superior 
man. 


(b) Filial piety, respect for elders, loyalty 
to superiors (chung), and good faith in social 
relationship (hsin). 

(c) Lady-like conduct, speech, skill, and ap¬ 
pearance. Also called ssQ hsing.— W.T.C, 

Ssu tuan: All men possess the Tour beginnings’ 
of benevolence (jen), righteousness (l), pro¬ 
priety (li), and wisdom (chih), (Mencius). 

—H.K. 

St. Louis School ol Philosophy: Started with 
the first meeting between Henry Brokmeyer and 
Wm- Torrey Harris (q-v.) in 1858, it became 
one of the most important and influential move¬ 
ments in America to die in the early 1880’s 
with the dispersion of the members who in¬ 
cluded among others Denton J. Snider, Adolph 
E. ICrocgcr, George H. Howison, and Thomas 
Davidson. It engendered the St. Louis Philo¬ 
sophical Society (founded in Feb., 1866) and 
the Journal of Sprculafirntlosophy^ Cf. D. S. 
Snider, St. Louis Movement y and Charles M. 
Perry, St. Louis liloxjetnent in Philosophy. 

—AT.F.L. 

State: (Lat. status, Ital. stato; the term intro¬ 
duced by Machiavclli) A political organization 
based upon a common territory and exercising 
control over the inhabitants of that territory. 
Essential for a state Is the existence of a 
government, and in the “legal state”, a written 
or unwritten constitution. By the pure theory 
of law (Klclscn), the state is identified with 
law. By others (Duguit) considered a mere 
fiction, devised to conceal the matter of fact 
preponderance of particular persons or groups. 
The state is sometimes explained as the positive 
or actual organization of the legislative or 
judicial powers. (In America also: one of the 
commonwealths which form the United States 
of America, Biazil, Mexico).— W.E. 

Stat<^ of Wature: The state of man as it would 
be if there were no political organization or 
government. The concept was used by many 
philosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries as a criterion of what man’s natural 
condition might be and as to what extent 
that condition has been spoiled or corrupted by 
civili/ation. It was used as an argument for 
man’s original rights to liberty and equality 
(Hooker, Locke, Rousseau), but occasionally 
also as an argument for the necessity of the 
state and its right to control all social relations 
(Hobbes).— W,E. 

Statement: See Meaning^ Kinds ofj 1. 

Statistics: The systematic study of quantitative 
facts, numerical data, comparative materials, 
obtained through description and interpretation 
of group phenomena. 2, The method of using 
and interpreting processes of classification, 
enumeratiun, measurement and evaluation of 
group phenomena. 3. In a lestricted sense, the 
materials, facts or data referring to group 
phenomena and forming the subject of sys¬ 
tematic computation and interpretation. 

The Ground of Statistics, Statistics have 
developed from a specialized application of the 
inductive principle which concludes from the 
characteristics of a large number of parts to 
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those of the whole. "When v-e make generaliza¬ 
tions from empirical data, we are never certain 
of having expressed adequately the laws con¬ 
necting all the relevant and efiicicnt factors in 
the case under investigation. 2^ot only have 
we to take into account the personal equation 
involved and the imperfection of our instru¬ 
ments of observation and measurement, but also 
the complex character of physical, biological, 
psychological and social phenomena which can¬ 
not be subjected to an exhaustive analysis. 
Statistics reveals precisely de£nite trends and 
frequencies subject to approximate laws, in these 
various fields in which phenomena result from 
many independently varying factors and involve 
a multitude of numerical units of variable 
character- Statistics differs from probability in¬ 
sofar as it makes a more consistent use of 
empirical data objectively considered, and of 
methods directly inspired by the treatment of 
these data. 

The Method of Statistics. The basic principle 
of statistical method Is that of simplification, 
'which makes possible a concise and compre¬ 
hensive knowledge of a mass of isolated facts 
by correlating them along definite lines. 

A) The various stages of this method are; 
(1) precise definition of the problem or field 
of inquiry; (2) collection of material required 
by the problem; (3) tabulation and measure¬ 
ment of material in a manner satisfying the 
purpose of the problem; (4) clear presentation 
of the significant features of tabulated material 
(by means of charts, diagrams, symbols, graphs, 
equations and the like); (5) selection of mathe¬ 
matical methods for application to the material 
obtained; (6) necessary conclusion from the 
facts and figures obtained; (7) general inter¬ 
pretation within the limits of the problem and 
the procedure used. 

B) The special methods of treating statistical 
data are: collecting, sampling, selecting, tabulat¬ 
ing, classifying, totaling or aggregating, measur¬ 
ing, averaging, relating and correlating, pre¬ 
senting symbolically. Bach one of these meth¬ 
ods uses specialized experimental or mathe¬ 
matical means in its actual application. 

C) The special methods of interpreting statis- 
cal data already treated are: analyzing, estimat¬ 
ing, describing, comparing, explaining, applying 
and predicting. 

D) In order to be conclusive, the various 
stages and types of the statistical method must 
avoid (1) loose definitions, (2) cross divisions 
resulting from confiicting interpretations of the 
problem, (3) data which are not simultaneous 
or subject to similar conditions, (4) conclusions 
from poor or incomplete data, (5) prejudices in 
judging, even when there is no corruption of 
evidence. 

B) The philosophy of statistics is concerned 
in general 'with the discussion and evaluation 
of the mathematical principles, methods and 
results of this science; and In particular 'vrith 
a critical analysis of the fitness of biological, 
psychological, educational, economic and socio¬ 
logical materials, for various types of statistical 


treatment. The purpose of such on incru^ry 
to integrate its resultc into the gener-:* pi-jhlemE 
and schemes of phllcsnphy proper. Cf. R^enrro 
von Tvli&es, Trut*z, 

“—T G 

Stern, William: (lsr;-:93S) Psych ologlst ann 
philosopher who has contributed e-,.tBr;s: - e!y to 
individual psychology (see Ps^.snol- 

child psychology and applied psychol'-gy. 
He was an innovator in the field of intelligence 
testing, having suggested the use of Intelligence 
quotient (I.Q.) obtained by di*. iding an In¬ 
dividual’s mental age by his cnronolog'cal age 
and recognized that this quotient is relatively 
constant for a gi'i en individual. The Ts\cho~ 
logical Methods of Testing Intelligence. Stern’s 
psychology 'wdth its emphasis on indl\idua: 
differences affords the foundation for his per¬ 
sonalis tic philosophy, the main contention of 
'nhlch is that the person, is a psychophysical 
unity, characterized by purposiveness and in¬ 
dividuality. See Die Pjyckolagie und de'^ Per- 
S07zaliS7?2tAs (19173 Person und Sacne, 3 Vois. 
Die Pkilosophie der Gegenzsart in 
stellung^ Vol. 6.- LAV. 

Sthenic: An adjective derived from the Greek, 
Sthenos, strength. It was applied by Dr. Jrhn 
Brow'n (l'’35-17SS), a British physician, to 
diseases distinguished by a usual or excessive 
accumulation of vital power, or ner\ cus energy. 
fCant applied it to vigorous or exciting em'jtions. 

— J.J.R. 

Stirner, A^Iax: Pen name of Johann Caspar 
Schmidt (1806-1SS6) ^lost extreme and 
thoroughgoing individualist in the history of 
philosophy. In his classic. The Ego and h^s 
Oct'Wj he regards everything except the indi¬ 
vidual as minor; family, state and society all 
disappear before the individual ,the ego, as the 
primary po'wer for life and living.— L.E.D, 

Stoic School: Founded by Zeno (of Citium, in 
Cyprus) in the year 308 B.C. in Athens. For 
Stoicism virtue alone is the only goo-* and the 
virtuous man is the one vho has attained 
happiness through knowledge, as Socrates had 
taught. The virtuous man thus finds happiness 
in himself and is independent of the external 
'World 'which he has succeeded in overcoming 
by mastering himself, his passions and emotions. 
As for the Stoic conception of the universe as a 
whole, their doctrine is pantheistic. All things 
and all natural laws follow by a conscious 
determination from the basic World-Reason, 
and it is this rational order by w‘hlch, according 
to Stoicism, the wise man. seeks to regulate 
his life as his highest duty. — M.F. 

Strato : of Lampsacus, head of the Peripatetic 
School of Greek philosophy from 287-269 B.C. 

— M.F. 

Strauss, David Friedrich: (1808-1874) German 
philosopher who received wide popularity and 
condemnation for his Life of Jesus. He held 
that the unity of God and man is not realized 
in Christ but in mankind itself and in its his¬ 
tory. This relation, he believed, was immanent 
and not transcendent. His numerous writings 
displayed many currents from Hegelianism and 
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Darwinism to a pantheism that approaches 
atheism and then back to a naturalism that 
cllng-s devoutly to an inward religious ex¬ 
perience. Main works- Das Jesu^ 183?, 

Dte Chrtsiltche Dogmatsk^ 1840, Der aUe d. 
neue Glaube^ 1872-— 

Stream of Consciousness or Thought: Thought 
considered as a process of continuous chang’c- 
The metaphor of the stream was sug'^rested by 
W. James. See The Prt^nctples of Psychology^ 
Vol, 1, ch. IX, entitled “The Stream of 
Thoug-ht” especially p- 239.— DJW. 

Strict implication: As early as 1912, C. I- Lewis 
projected a kind of implication between propoai- 
tions, to be called sirtci ienpUcaUon, which 
should more nearly accord with the usual mean¬ 
ing- of “implies” than does matertal impltca^ton 
(see logtCy formal^ § 1)» should make ^*p Implies 
synonymous with is deducible fiom p** 
and should avoid such so-called paradoxes of 
material implication as the theorem [p = ??1 v 
[y ^ ^1- The first satisfactory formulation of 
a calculus of propositions with strict implication 
appeared in 1920, and this system, and later 
modified forms of it, have since been extensively 
investigated- An essential feature is the intio- 
duction of modalities through the notation (say) 
to mean “p is possible” (Lewis uses a 
diamond instead of M). The atiict implication 
of by p is then identified i^ith ~Mtp 
whereas the material implication p ^ is given 
by '^[p In 1932 Lewis, along with other 

modifications, added a primitive formula (in¬ 
volving the binding of propositional variables 
by existential quantifiers) which renders defini*" 
tively impossible an interpretation of the system 
which would make Mp the same as p and atiict 
implication the same as material implication. 
Consistency of the system, including this nddi'* 
tional primitive formula, may be established by 
means of an appropriate four^valued proposi¬ 
tional calculus, the theorems of the system being 
some among the tautologies of the four-valued 
propositional calculus. Am C. 

Lewis and Langfoid, $ymbottc Logic, New Vork 
and London, 1932. E V Huntington. Postulates 
for as rertf Off, eoniumtton, aegattoff, 4 nd equaisty. 
Proceedings of the American Academv of Arts and 
Sciences, vol- 72, no 1, 1937. W. T, Parry, 

Moaahttes in the Sur%9y tyrtem of rttset imphea^ 
ttoft. The Journal of Symbolic Logic, vol, 4 
(1939). pP. 137-134. 

Structuralism : (Lat. stmetura, a building) The 
conception of mind in terms of its structure 
whether this structure be interpreted; (a atom- 
istically. See Psychological Aiamtsm, Structural 
Psychology)^ or b) configurationally. (^Gestalt 
Psychology)^—DnWm 

Structural Psychology: A tendency in American 
psychology, represented by S. B. Titchener. 
iA. Textbook of Psychology^ (1909-10) which 
in opposition to Functional Psychology (see 
PuncHonal Psycholoy^i PuncthnaltsiH) adopted 
as the method of psychology the analysis of 
mental states into component sensations, images 
and feelings, the structure of consciousness is 
for structural psychology atomistic."—L-WP'. 
Structural TbcoriM ox Mind: See SirueturaUsn*, 
Stmgglu For BnsMnMt This is given by 


Charles Darwin as a premise for his evolu¬ 
tionary hypothesis of natural selection. There is 
constant struggle in a species resultant from 
the over production of offspring. This notion 
is an outgrowth of the influence of Malthus 
on Darwin. Darwin does not mean actual or 
necessary combat at all stages, but requisite 
dependence of one upon another and of each 
upon all factors in the environment leading to 
the natural selection of the fittest- See Evolu- 
tiomsfn^ Natural Selrciton, Charles Dartosn^ 
Herbert Spencer^ Thomas Henry Huxley. 

— L.E.D. 

Stuff, Neutral: A leality posited by certain 
philosophers which is neither mental nor phy¬ 
sical, but which underlies both. See Neutral 
Montrm *— 

Stumpf, Carl: (1848-1936) A life long Platonic 
realist, he was philosophically awakened and 
influenced by Brentano. His most notable con¬ 
tributions weye in the psychology of tone and 
music, and in musicology. Metaphysics is, in 
his opinion, best constiucted inductively as a 
continuation of the sciences.— H H. 

Main works Tonpsychologte^ 2 vols., 1883- 
90, Du* Anfange der Murrk^ 1911, Empfindung 
Urn Vorstillung, 1918, Gefuhl u. Gefuklsemp- 
findungy 1928, Erkinn/ntrUhre, I, 1939. 

Sturm und Drang: (German, “Storm and 
Stiess”), a peiiod sweeping the Get man coun¬ 
tries about 1770-178?, in which men like 
llamann, Herder, the young Goethe, Schiller, 
Wagner, Christian Schubart, and Friedrich 
Maximilian Klinger (fiom whose play the 
movement got its name) advocated, In a flush 
of creative enthusiasm, the forces of native 
talent, the value of emotion, and the power of 
genius as a conscious leactinn against the 
enlightenment which had spiead fiom France. 

— K.F.L. 

Su: ‘XJnadornment’, (p’u) hmadorned simplicity*, 
(chlng) ‘quiescence* bespeaking all the complete 
absence of desires, but really meming that the 
desiies should he made fewci. (Lao Tzu) 
Seeking for the tao, emptiness, singleness, con¬ 
centrated attention (tii), quiescence are all rules 
for man*B conduct. (Hsun T/u C3??-C288 B.C ) 

—ff.H. 

Suaressianism : A school of philosophy and the¬ 
ology founded by Francisco Suarez, of the 
Society of Jesus, Spain, 1?48-1617. His philo¬ 
sophic position is, in general, that of Christian 
Aristotelian lain. The immediate background of 
his thought is to be found In Albertmlsm, 
Thomism, Scotism and Nominalism. 

The DtsputaHones Metaphysicae (no £ng. trans¬ 
lation) forms a complete exposition of Suarez 
general metaphysics, psychology, theory of knowl¬ 
edge, cosmology and natural theology. 'Basic is 
the rejection of the thomistic real distinction 
between essence and existence in flnite things. 
Physical substances arc individuated, neither by 
their matter nor theii form, but by their total 
entities. Their components, matter and form, 
are individual entities united in the composite 
of physical substance by a “mode” {umo) 
which has itself no reality apart from the com- 
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posite. Except In the case of the human form 
-which is the soul, matter and form in the 
natural order cannot exist in isolation* Acci¬ 
dental ‘‘modes” are used to explain the associa¬ 
tion of accidents with their subjects* Spiritual 
creatures (ang-els and human souls) are not 
specific natures as in Thomism, but are indi¬ 
viduals, constituted such by their own entities. 

'The soul is the principle of all vital actions 
and, though these vital operations on the bio¬ 
logical, sensory and intellectual levels are attri¬ 
buted to various “faculties’^ these faculties are 
not really distinct from the essence of the soul. 
In this life the human intellect cannot operate 
without the aid of imag-es supplied by sense per¬ 
ception. An intellectual concept of a sing-le 
Individual thing- may be formed directly and 
then a universal concept of the common nature 
of many sensible things -within a class may be 
developed by the intellect through the process 
of abstraction. The will is the faculty of 
rational appetite, it is free in the ultimate 
choice of its object, which is called a “good.” 
Suarez emphasizes the psychological and moral 
supremacy of the will. The Suarezian theory 
of knowledge is what would be called naive 
realism today. 

As a free creature, man is responsible for 
his freely performed actions. Man knows the 
basic principles of the Divine Law through the 
natural use of his intellect. Thus known, the 
Divine Law is called the natural moral law. It 
is immutable. Suarez’ ethics provides a rational 
justification for most of the accepted moral 
standards of Christianity. The individual has 
rights and duties in regard to other creatures 
and himself} he has duties toward his Creator. 
The political theory of Suarez is most noted for 
its opposition to the divine right of kings. He 
held that a ruler derives hii* authority imme- 
diately from the consent of the people, sdtsnuUely 
from God. Suarez maintained that there are 
several forms of political organizations in which 
social justice may be secured. 

According to Suarez, theology is not a part 
of philosophy, but a supreme science having a 
supernatural justification and deriving its prin¬ 
ciples from Divine revelation. However, in his 
natural theology, Suarez examined the arguments 
for the existence of God. The attributes of God 
can be but dimly known by the unaided reason 
of man. 

Suarezianism is systematic, orderly, easy 
to teach} it has become the framework 
of many Catholic text-books in philosophy, 
particularly of those by Jesuit authors. Schopen¬ 
hauer, Spinoza, Leibniz and Descartes mention 
their reading of the Disputations. See: Grah- 
mann, M., “Die Disp. Metaph. F. Suarez in 
ihrer methodischen Eigenart und Fortwirkung,” 
in Franu Suaren^ S. /.> (Innsbruck, 1917). 
(Pedro Descoqs, S. J., Is an outstanding con¬ 
temporary Suarezian). 

Opara Omnia, ed C. Berton, (Paris, 1856- 
1878), 30 vols. (not quite complete). 

De Scorraille, R., F. Buam, de la Compagnie 
da Jesus, 3 vols. (Paris, 1912). 


d Symposium on Suarea (Five papers and 
a good bibliography by American Jesuit schol- 
ars), Prec. Jesuit Educat. dssoc.. (Cbicago, 
1931) pp. 153-214. 

Jesuit Thtnkers of the Renaissance, ed G- 
Smith, S.J., (Milwaukee, 1939).— V.JE. 

Subalteroation: See Eogtc, formal, §4, 

Subclass: A class ^ is a suheXass of a class b if 
a ^ b. See Regie, formal, § 7. 

A class 0 is a proper subclass of a class h If 
a ^ b and a ^ b. — A.C. 

Subconscious Mind; (Lat. sub, under — cum 
together + scire to know) A compartment of 
the mind alleged by certain psychologists and 
philosophers (see Psycho-analysis^ to exist below 
the threshold of consciousness. The subconscious, 
though not directly accessible to introspection 
(see Introspection), is capable of being tapped 
by special tecJmjques such as random association, 
dream-analysis, automatic -writing, etc. The doc¬ 
trine of the subconscious was foreshadowed in 
Leibniz’s doctrine of petites perceptions (Mona- 
dology. Sections 21, 23) and received philo¬ 
sophical expression by A. Schopenhauer, The 
World as -WUl and Idea, and E. von Hartman, 
Philosophy of the Unconscious and has become 
an integral part of Freud! psychology. See 
Freud, The Interpretation ef Dreams, esp. pp. 

425-35, 483-93.— L.W. 

Subcontrary; See Logic, formal, § 4. 

Subject: (Lat* subjlcere to place under) 

a) In Epistemology\ The subject of knowledge 
is the individual knower considered either as a 
pure ego (see Ego, Pure), a transcendental ego 
(see Ego, Transcendental) or an act of aware¬ 
ness. (See Ateareness). 

b) In Psychology i The psychological subject 
is the individual subjected to observation. Thus 
the introspective psychologist may either rely 
on the report of another subject or he may self- 
introspect, I.e., serve as his own subject. (See 
Introspection) .— L. W. 

For the use of this word in traditional logic, 
see Predicate. 

Subjective Idealism: Sometimes referred to as 
psychological idealism or subjectivism. The doc¬ 
trine of knowledge that the world exists only 
for the mind. The only world we know is the- 
world-we-know shut up in the realm of ideas. 
To be is to be perceived: esse est per^pi. This 
famous doctrine (classically expressed by Bishop 
Berkeley, 1685-17J3) became the cornerstone 
of modem metaphjrsical idealism. Recent 
idealists tend to minimize its significance for 
metaphysics.—FVF. 

Subjective ri^tness: An action is subjeedvely 
right If it is done in the belief that it is 
objectively right. See Objectwe rightness. 

— WJF.K:. 

Subjectivism: a) In Epistemologyz The restric¬ 
tion of knowledge to the knowing subject and 
its sensory, affective and volitional states and 
to such external realities as may be inferred 
from the mind’s subjective states. See Solipsism, 
Egocentric Predicament. 

b) In Asdologyx The doctrine that moral and 
aesthetic values represent the subjective feelings 
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and reactions of individual minds and have no 
status independent of such reactions. Ethical sub¬ 
jectivism iinds typical expression in WesCermarelc’s 
doctrine that moral judgments have reference 
to our emotions of approval and disapproval. 
See The Ortgin and Development o/ Moral 
Ideas, you 1, Ch. 1.— LJIV. 

Subjectivism, epistemological: Doctrine con¬ 
tending that every object apprehended is created, 
constructed by ^e apprehender. (Montague). 

—H.H. 

Sublimation: (Lat. sublimatio, from aublimare, 
to clevetc, lift up) The psychological mechanism, 
described by Freudian, which consists in the 
discovery of a substitute object for the expres¬ 
sion of a basic instinct or feeling, e.g., the 
sublimation of the sex impulses in aesthetic 
creation.— 

Subliminal: (Lat. sub. under -I- limen, the 
threshold) Term popularized by F. Myers to 
describe allegedly unconscious mental processes 
especially sensations "which lie below the thresh¬ 
old of consciousness. See Unconscious Mind* 

— L*W* 

Sufasistents: Abstract and eternal entities, values, 
universals in a non-mental and non-physical 
world,— H*H* 

Substance: (Lat, sub stare = Gr. hypo -f- 
stasis, to stand under. Also from Lat. quod 
quid est, or quod quid erat esse r= Gr. to ti en 
einai, i.e., that by virtue of which a thing has 
its determinate nature, which makes it tvhai 
it IB, as distinguished from something else. See 
ousia^ natura, suhsssUntia^ essentia^ Thus Augus¬ 
tine writes (De Trin- VII, ch. 4, #*7) “essence 
(ousia) usually means nothing else than sub¬ 
stance in our language, i.e«, in Latin’*). 

Substance is the term used to signify that 
which is sought when philosophers investigate 
the primary being of things. Thus Plato was 
primarily concerned with investigating the being 
of things from the standpoint of their intelligi¬ 
bility. Hence the Platonic dialectic was aimed 
at a knowledge of the essential nature (ousia) 
of things. But science is knowledge of uni- 
yersals)^ so the essence of things considered as 
intelligible is the universal common to manys 
i.e., the universal Form or Idea, and this was 
for Plato the substance of things, or what 
they are primarily. 

Besides the universal inteUigible being of 
things, Aristotle was also primarily concerned 
with an investigation of the being of things 
from the standpoint of their generation and 
existence. But only individual things are gener¬ 
ated and exist. Hence, for him, substance was 
primarily the Individual: a “this*’ which, in 
contrast with the universal or secondary sub¬ 
stance, Is not communicable to many. The 
Aristotelian meaning of substance may be de¬ 
veloped from four points of view: 

a) Grammar, The nature of substance as the 
ultimate subject of predication is expressed by 
common usage in its employment of the noun 
(or substantive) as the subject of a sentence 
to ^gntfy an individual thing which “is neither 
prcaesit in nor predicahle of a subject.’^ Thus 


substance is grammatically distinguished from 
its (adjectival) properties and modifications 
which *^are present in and predicable of a 
sub j ect-“ 

Secondary substance is expressed by the uni¬ 
versal term, and by its definition which are “not 
present in a subject but predicable of it.” See 
Categortae, ch. S. 

b) Phystes- Independence of being emerges 
as a fundamental characteristic of substance in 
the analysis of change. Thus we have* 

1) Substantial change; Socrates comes to be, 
(Change simply). 

2) Accidental change $ in a certain respect 
only; Socrates comes to be 6 feet tall. (Quan¬ 
titative), Socrates comes to be musical (Qualita¬ 
tive), Socrates comes to be in Corinth (Local), 

As substantial change is prior to the others 
and may occur independently of them, so the 
Individual substance is prior in being to the 
accidental i.e., the accidents cannot exist inde¬ 
pendently of their subject (Socrates), but can he 
only in him or in another primary substance, 
while the reverse is not necessarily the case. 

c) Lagicz Out of this analysis of change 
there also emerges a division of being into the 
schema of categories, with the distinction be¬ 
tween the category of substance and the several 
accidental categories, such as quantity, quality, 
place, relation, etc. In a corresponding manner, 
the category of substance is first, i.e., prior to 
the others in being, and independent of them. 

d) Metaphysics: The character of substance 
as that which is present in an individual as the 
cause of its being and unity is developed in 
Aristotle’s metaphysical writings; see especially 
Bk. Z, ch. 17, 1041b* Primary substance is not 
the matter alone, nor the universal form com¬ 
mon to many, byt the Individual unify of matter 
and form. For example, each thing is com¬ 
posed of parts or elements, as an organism is 
composed of cells; yet it is not merely its 
elements, but has a being and unify over and 
above the sum of Its parts. This something 
more which causes the cells to be this organism 
rather than a malignant growth, is an example 
of what is meant by substance in its proper 
sense of first substance (suhstantta prima). 

Substance in its secondaiy sense (substantia 
seeunda) is the universal form .(idea or species) 
which is individuated in each thing. 

For the later development of the conception 
of substance, see Thomas Aquinas^ especially De 
Ente at Essentia^ ch. 2* 

Note that according to Aristotle, the sub¬ 
stance of a thing is always intelligible. Thus 
there are sensible substances, but the substance 
of these things is itself neither sensible nor 
capable of being apprehended by the senses 
alone, but only when the activity of the intellect 
is added. In later scholastic philosophy this 
point was missed, so the Aristotelian doctrine 
of substance quite naturally ceased to be any 
longer intelligible. 

In modern thought, two general fypes of 
usage are discernible* In the empirical tradition, 
the notion of thing amd properties continues 
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the meaning- of independence as expressed in 
first substance. Under the impact of physical 
science, the notion of thing- and its properties 
tends to dissolve. Substance becomes substratum 
as that in which properties and qualities inhere. 
The critique of Berkeley expressed the resultant 
dilemma: either sub-stratum is property-less and 
quality-less, and so is nothing- at all; or else 
it signifies the systematic and specific coherence 
of properties and qualities, and so substance or 
sub-stratum is merely the thing of common 
sense. Within science ‘first substance^ persists 
as the ultimate discrete particle with respect to 
which spatial and temporal coordinates are as¬ 
signed. Within empirical philosophical thought 
the element of meaning described as ‘inde¬ 
pendence’ tends to be resolved into the order 
and coherence of experience. 

In the rationalistic tradition, Descartes intro¬ 
duces a distinction bet-ween finite and infinite 
substance. To conceive of substance is to con¬ 
ceive an existing thing which requires nothing 
but itself in order to exist. Strictly speaking, 
God alone is substance. Created or finite sub¬ 
stances are independent in the sense that they 
need only the concurrence of God in order to 
exist. “Everything in which there resides im¬ 
mediately, as in a subject, or by means of -w-hich 
there exists anything that we perceive, i.e., any 
property, quality, or attribute, of which we have 
a real idea, is called a Substance^"* (Reply to 
ObJ. II, Phil- Works, trans. by Haldane and 
Ross, voU II, p. 53; see Prln. of Phil. Pt. I, 
51, 52). Substance is that which can exist 

by itself without the aid of any other sub¬ 
stance. Reciprocal exclusion of one another 
belongs to the nature of substance. (Reply to 
Obj. IV). Spinoza brings together medieval 
Aristotelian meanings and the Cartesian usage, 
but rejects utterly the notion of finite substance, 
leaving only the infinite. The former is, in 
effect, a contradiction in terms, according to 
him. Spinoza further replaces the Aristotelian 
distinction between substance and accident with 
that between substance and mode. (See Wolfsott, 
The PhiL of Spittovsa^ vol- I, ch- 3). “By 
substance, 1 understand that which Is In itself 
and is conceived through itself; in other words, 
that, the conception of which does not need 
the conception of another thing from which it 
must be formed.” (Ethics, I, Def. III). Sub¬ 
stance Is thus ultimate being, self-caused or 
from Itself (^ and so absolutely independent 

being, owing its being to itself, and eternally 
self-sustaining. It is in itself (m x«), and all 
things are within it. Substance is one and 
there can be but one substance; God is this 
substance. For Descartes, evezy- substance has a 
principal attribute, an unchangeable essential 
nature, without which it can neither be nor 
be understood. The attribute is thus constitutive 
of substance, and the latter is accessible to 
mind only through the former- By virtue of 
having different constitutive essences or attri¬ 
butes, substances arc opposed to one another. 
Spinoza, rejecting the idea of finite substance, 
necessarily rejects the possibility of a plurality 


cf substances. The attributes of the one sub¬ 
stance are plural and are constituti' e. But the 
plurality of attributes implies that substance as 
such cannot be understood by way of any one 
attribute or by way of several- Accordingly, 
Spinoza declares that substance is also per se^ 
1-e., conceived through itself. The infinite mode 
of an attribute, the all pervasi-ve inner charac¬ 
ter \%hich defines an attribute in distinction 
from another, is Spinoza’s adaptation of the 
Oartesian constituti\ e essence. 

The critique of Rant resolves substance into 
the a priori category of Inherence-and-sub- 
sistence, and so to a necessary synthetic acti'vit> 
of mind upon the data of experience. In the 
dialectic of Hegel, the effort is made to unify 
the logical meanings of substance as subject 
and the meaning of absolute independent being 
as denned in Spinoza.— 

In Scholasticism: The nature of substance 
18 that it exists in itself, independently from 
another being. While accidents are in another, 
substance is in itself. It is what underlies the 
accidents, persists even if these are changing; 
insofar as its being In itself is considered, it is 
spoken of as subsistence {siibsisientta}^ Sub¬ 
stances are either material, and as such depen¬ 
dent on matter informed by a substantial form, 
or spiritual, free of any kind of matter (even 
a spiritual one, as Aquinas points out in 
De Mnie against Avencebron, i.e,, Ibn Gebirol), 
and as such is called forma subsssfens. Sub¬ 
stantial forms are not substances, with the one 
exception of the human soul (q.v.) which, 
however, is when separated from the body only 
an incomplete substance. See Form^ Matter, 

—It A, 

Substance Theory of Mind: The conception of 
the individual mind as a permanent, self¬ 
identical substance. (See S o ulS a b stance 

Theory), The Substance Theory is distinguished 
from the substantive theory by C- W. Morris, 
{JSix Theories of Mind^ Chs. I and V) but the 
distinction is difficult to maintain.— L,W, 

“Substantive States”; (Lat. substantivus, self- 
existent) Substantive states of mind in contrast 
to transitive or relational states are the tem¬ 
porary resting-places in the fiow of the stream 
of thought. The term was introduced by W. 
James CThe Principles of Psychology^ Vol. I, 
pp. 243-8).— L,W. 

Substantive Theory of Mind: A diluted form 
of the Substance Theory of mind which asserts 
that the mind, while not strictly a substance, 
possesses a substantial character. See Substance 
Theory of Mind, — L,W. 

Substitution, rule of; See logic^ formal^ §1. 

Substratum: (Gr. hypokelmenon) That in which 
an attribute inheres, or of which it is predicated; 
substance; subject. In Aristotle’s philosophy 
hypokeimenon sometimes means matter as under¬ 
lying form, sometimes the concrete thing as 
possessing attributes, sometimes the logical sub¬ 
ject of predication.— 

Subsumption: Houn signifying that the subject 
of a proposition is taken under the predicate. 
Also the inclusion of the species under the 
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genus, and the individual undei the species. The 
minor premiss v-hith applies a gcnei il law 
stated by the majoi piemiss ot a syllogism is 
called a subsumption.— J.J.R- 

Succession and Duration: These L<mcepts aie 
inseparable fiom the idea ol ‘llnx^iug’ time 
in which eevry event ciiduies lelatively to a 
succession of othei exents. In Leibni/’s view, 
succession was the most inipiutaiit ihaiactei istic 
of time defined by him as “the oidei of auu- 
cesslon.’’ Some thinheis, notablv Bergson, 

regard duration (duree) as the vc-iy essence of 
time, *‘time perceived as indivihible,” in whith 
the vital impulse (elan vital) becomes the crea¬ 
tive Bouice of all change compaiable to a 
snow-ball lolling down a hill and swelling 
on its way. According to A. N. Whitehead, 
duration is ‘a slab of natute* possessing tenipoi.il 
thickness, it is a cioas-bcction of the woild 
in its pioceas, or “the immediate piestMit con¬ 
dition of the woild at some epoch.”— R.BAV* 

Sufficient condition: F is a uifftttcn/ contitUon 
ot G if F{x) =»a> Gix). See Ni*ct.\7aiy condi-- 

Sufficient Reason, Principle of: Consists in the 
necesa.nry ielation of evciy object oi event to 
eveiy othci. Time, space, causality, giound of 
knowledge and motivation aie so many foinis 
of this most basic principle of the telatedness of 
phenomena. (Schopenh.iuri), In Leibniz, see 
Principle of Hufftclcnt Rent on .—//.//. 

Sufism: A classical development of mysticism 
and a reaction from the legalism and ilgidity 
of oithodox Islam. Being a sect seeking to 
attain a nearer fellowship with Cod by sciupu- 
louB observation of the leligicnis law, it lepie- 
sents an iniiltiation into Islam of the Chiistiiii^ 
gnostic type of piety with its chaiismatic .mil 
ascetic features. Gained many of it>i conveit<4 
fiom the heterodox Moslem'* in Persia.—//.//. 

Sui fSeneris: (Lat.) Alone of its kinds the 
condition of a subject which is uniques applied 
paiticulaily to 

Sukha-duhkha : (Skr.) Pleasure and pain, to 
which is often added moha (q.vOi ^ Stereotyped 
expression for the involvement in activity and 
thought preventing mokfa (q.v.).—AT.PX, 

Summa (Scholastic); Name of compiehensive 
treatises, subdivided in trattatus or quaesHones^ 
which in their turn may contain several articles 
or membra^ The classical procedure is that of 
the quaesHo dispujtata (see quaesiio) which 
developed from the method adopted first by the 
students of Canon Law (Yves of Chartres, a.o.) 
and applied to philosophical and theological 
discussion by Abelard (Sic eje Non)., The 12th 
century produced some works entitled Sumwa 
but not yet showing the strictly logical and 
systematical structure of the later works (e.g. 
Summa sacramentorum, attributed (?) to Hugh 
of St. Victor). The 13th century gave blrl^ 
to the classical 

Summation, Psychic: (Lat, summa, sum) 
Fusion or combination of separate states of 
mind to form a new whole. See Fusion, Psychic. 

—L.W, 


Summists: (Lat. Summa, a compendium) A 
gioup of \xiitcis in the 12th to 14th centuries 
\xho piodiiced compendious, encyclopedic works 
knov n as Sumwat . Beginnings of the summa- 
fciini aie to be found in Petei Abaelard’s 
Sre fc/ Non (eaily I2th C.) and Peter Lom- 
baid’s L.tbn /T” St n/cn/iatum (mid 12th C-). 
Theological Sowwiic consisted of collections of 
opinions n/t n/tiH ) fiom eaillei authorities, 
paiticulaily P.itristic, \iith bome attempt at a 
lesolution of the conflicts in such opinions. 
Hugh ol St, Vittoi may ha\ c been the first 
to use the name, Suwwa. Wm. of Auxeiie 
(Suwma Aurm), Alexander of Hales and his 
fellow FianciKLans (Sumwa unii^tr^ae thto~ 
logtae), John of La Rochelle (S. dc antina), 
St. Albeit (S. dc C$ and an incomplete 

S. T/ti ologiac), and St. Thomas Aquinas (5. 
contta Ginttlc\, and iS. T'/it ologtat), aie im¬ 
portant ISth C. Summists. 'Xheie weie philo- 
bophical Summat also, such ab the Logzcae 
of l..unheit ot Auxciie, the wodo/urn stgni- 
jiCAzndi oi bigei ol Cnuitiai (14th C.), and 
the Sumtnu phtlosophiat oJ the Pscudo-Giosse- 
teste (late lUli C.V— VJ.H. 

Summum Ronum: (Lat. the supreme good) 
A teini applied to an iiltiru ite end of human 
conduct the viiiith ol vihuh is intiiiisicaliv and 
siihbtantivL ly gocnl. Jt lb some end that is not 
suhoidlnate to .in> thing else. Happiness, plea- 
sute, viitiie, self*ie.ili/ition, power, obedience 
to the vuite oi dut>, to conscience, to the will 
of G<»d, good will, peitectiou have been claimed 
«iB ultimate .dins nl human conduct m the 
histoiy oi ethiuil theoiv. 'Ihose who interpret 
all ethical pioblems in terms of a conception of 
gi>od they hold to he the highest ignoic all 
complexities of londiict, focus attention wholly 
upon goals tow.uds which deeds aie directed, 
restrict their study by cnnstini ting eveiy good 
in one single pattern, ccntei all goodness in 
one model and thus t educe all other types 
of good to their model.—//.//. 

Summum Genus; The highest genus in a divi¬ 
sion, a genus which is not a species of a 
higher geiuis.-— 

Sunnites: Denotes the oithodox, traditionalist, by 
far the larger numbeied Islamic sect which 
denies the Shiite claim that Ali and his des¬ 
cendants ate alone entitled to the caliphate. 

—7/.H. 

Sunya^vada: A Buddhist theory i^uada) holding 
the world to be void (^kunya) or unreal. Other¬ 
wise known as Madhyamaka (q-v.), this 
MahilySna (q*v.) school as founded by 
N3g3ijuna and elaboraeted in the Madhyama- 
ka&istra, is hardly correctly translated by nihil¬ 
ism- To be sure, the phenomenal world is said 
to have no reality, yet the world undeilying 
it defies description, also because of our inability 
to grasp the tlung-in-itself (svabhava). All we 
its co-called “dependent origination”- Thus, 
know is its dependence on some other condition, 
nothing definite being able to be said about the 
real^ it is, like the apparent, as nothing, in other 
words, iunya, void.—AT.FX. 

Supererogation; (Lat. super, abovef and erogare, 
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to spend public funds) The act or condition of 
doing* more than is strictly required by law, 
in Catholic moral terminology, an act of 
superero rogation consists in doing more than 
one's duty, a practice of special virtue.— 

Superman: The name given by I^fietzsche to 
what he deems a higher type of humanity, 
viewed as the goal of evolution.”““^?-J?. 

Supernatural: That -which surpasses the active 

and exactive powers of nature-or that -a^hich 

natural causes can neither avail to produce nor 
require from God as the compliment of their 
kind.— M.G, 

Suppositio: In medieval logic, the kind of mean¬ 
ing in use which belongs to nouns or substan¬ 
tives 3 opposed to coptilaliOj belonging to adjec¬ 
tives and verbs. A given noun having a fixed 
might nevertheless have different 
suppositiortes (stand for different things). Vari¬ 
ous kinds of suppositio, i.c., various ways in 
which a noun may stand for something, -were 
distinguished.— 

Petri Hispani Summulae Logicales cum Vet- 
sorii Parisien-sis clarissima expositions, editions 
c.g. Venice 1597, 1622). J. Maritain, Pettte 

Logics, Paris, 1933. 

Suppositio discreta: The kind of suppositio be¬ 
longing to a proper name; opposed to suppositio 
cofnmunis. — jS-Cm 

Suppositio materialist The use of a word au- 
tonymously, or as a name for itself (see au~ 
/£i«y*wy)—^*Homo cst disyllabum"} opposed to 
suppositio formalis, the use of a noun in its 
proper or ordinary signification.— 

Suppositio naturalis z The use of a common noun 
to stand collectively for everything to which the 
name applies—‘•Homo est mortalis.” It would 
now usually be held that this Involves an in¬ 
adequate or misleading analysis—see copula, 

— A,C. 

Suppositio personalis : The use of a common 
noun, or class name, to stand for a particular 
member of the class—“Homo currit.” Contem¬ 
porary logical usage would supply, in such a case, 
either a description (corresponding in English to 
the definite article the^ or an existential quanti¬ 
fier (corresponding to the indefinite article a). 

Suppositio personalis confusa (opposed Co the 
preceding as suppositio personalis determinata) 
was further ascribed to a common noun used for 
the subject or predicate of a universal afiFirma-^ 
tive proposition. The relation of this to sup¬ 
positio naturalis and suppositio simplex is not 
clear, and not uniform among different writers, 

— 

Suppositio simplcsx: The use of a common noun 
to stand for the class concept to which ft refers 
—^“Homo est species.'* Suppositio simplex Was 
also ascribed to a common noun used for the 
predicate of an affirmative proposition.— A,C, 

Supposititious: (Lat. suppositicius, put in the 
place of, substituted) Epistemological expression 
applying to any object which is assumed or 
posited by the mind without being actually given 
by experience.— L,W, 

Supralapsarianism: (Eat. supra, before i and 
lapsus, the Fall of man) The theological view 


that God positively decreed the Fail of man as 
a means to the manifestation of His Fewer of 
sal\ation 3 attributed to Calvinism but opposed 
by some “Infralapaarian” Calvinists. See: Pre- 
destinati on,—V ,J,B - 

Su p*u: “Unadorned simplicity”, being the state 
of original nature, is a state of desirelessness, 
of total absence of knowledge distinctions, of 
pure instincti\ity. (Chuang Tzu, between 399 
and 295 B.C.).— HJI. 

Surrealism: a. Spiritualistic trend of art- 

b. A recent artistic school representing dreams 
interpreted according to Freud's theories—E.F. 

Artistic mo-iement which maintains that 
there exists, and seeks access to, a “real” 
World that lies behind the artificial world of 
ordinary objects given in normal awareness. 
Argues that what is found on the conscious 
level is an arbitrary construct of mind, deter¬ 
mined by habit and custom, and that the func¬ 
tion of art is to recover and report the world 
as originally experienced and felt. Seeks to 
disintegrate the clear logical life of intellect, 
so as to search for its materials on the sub¬ 
conscious level, and discover there the true 
and primitive meanings that things have for 
us prior to the forma that we impose on them. 

—/.J. 

Sutra: (Skr. string) An aphorism, the earliest 
form chosen for mnemonic reasons, in which 
philosophic thought was couched in India, neces¬ 
sitating often elaborate commentaries (Jihasya') 
which frequently differ widely in their inter¬ 
pretation of the original and have occasioned 
various schools.— K,F,L, 

Svabhava; (Skr.) beJng-in-itself, essence, natural 
state, inherent or innate natures the thing-in- 
itself aspect of anything; independent being; in 
the view of some Indian philosophers, the 
principle governing the universe through the 
spontaneity and individual character of the 
various substances.— 

Svaraj : (Skr.) self-rule, self-determination, cur¬ 
rently a designation of the home rule movement 
in India.— JCJFJL, 

Svatantra: (Skr. “what has itself as basis”) 
Presuppositionless, absolute, free^ said of the 
ultimate in its in-it-self aspect.— 

Svetambara : (Skr. “white-robed”) A branch of 
the Jalnas (k.v.) differing with the Digamharas 
(q.v.) in doctrine and habits.— 

Swedeaborjianiam : A highly developed reli¬ 
gious philosophy arising from Emanuel Sweden¬ 
borg (Jan. 29, 1688-March 29, 1772). Sweden¬ 
borg claimed direct spiritual knowledge. He 
recognized three descending levels or “degress 
of being in God”; Love the Celestial, Spirit 
or the End; then Wisdom, the Spiritual or SouL 
Cause; and finally the de gr e e of Use, the 
Hatural and Personal, ^e realm of Effects. 
Swedenborgiam was formally launched in 
London in 1783 and is often called the Hew 
(or Hew Jerusalem) Church.—FJST. 

Syadvada: (Skr.) The theory of “somehow” 
(jyJ/), a Aeory of judgment of the Jainas 
(q.v.) which takes full account of the partiality 
of the judged reality and the idiosyncracy of 
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the one who ia jud^'ing in the world of dis- 

courae.— K.F.L. , „ v 

Syllogism: See AnHlogtsm^ Figure (iyZZo^#r/*e), 
and Logte, formalj §§ 2, S. 

Symbol: (1) Uaed by some writera aa aynonymous 

with s*g» <iv.)- , . . . 

(2) A coTwenitonal i c-, a si|fn which 

functions aa auch in virtue of a conven- 
Uon, explicit or implicit, between its uaerae 
In thia sense ‘aymbor is sometimes opposed to 
'natural sign’.— 

Symbolism: An artistic trend flourishing- at the 
end of the XIXth century in reaction to faith 
in the beauty of nature, and endeavoring to 
represent spiritual values by means of abstract 
signs*— 

Symmetry: A dyadic relation R is symmetric if, 
for all X and y in the held of xRy ® 
it is asymmetric if, for all x and y in the field 
of Rt xRy =* ^ yRx 9 non^symmetrtc if there 
are * and y in the field of R auch that IxRyJ 
yjRjc]. An -e-adic propositional function F ia 
symmetric if F(sei, *», • }* mate^Hy 

ec|uivalcnt to the proposition obtained froni it 
by permuting jn, ^ • • * , among themselvea 
in any fashion—for all arts of f» arguments xt, 

• . • , belonging to the range of F- 
A dyadic function /, other than a proposi¬ 
tional function, la symmetric if, for all pairs of 
arguments, x, y, belonging to the range of /, 
f(x, y) = fCy, *)- An »-adic function f ia 
symmetric if, for any set of n arguments belong¬ 
ing to the range of /, the same value of the 
function ia obtained no matter how the ^argu¬ 
ments arc permuted among themselves (Le-, if 
the value of the function is independent of the 
order of the arguments). 

In geometry, a figuie is said to be symmetric 

with respect to a point F if the points of the 

figure can be grouped in paiis in such a way 
that the straight-line segment joining any pair 
has F as ha mid-point* A figure is symmetrsc 
” with respect to a straight line I if the points can 

be grouped in pairs in such a way that the 

straight-line segment joining any pair has I as 
a perpendicular bisector. These definitions apply 
in geometry of any number of dimensions* Simi¬ 
lar definitions may be given of aymmetry with 
respect to a plane, etc — 

Sympathy; On psychological levels, a participa¬ 
tion in and feeling for other living beings in 
adversity or other emotional phases, not always 
painful, whldb may or may not lead to par¬ 
ticipating or alleviating action, explained 
naturaliatically as a general instinct inherent 
in all creatures, ethically sometimes as an orig¬ 
inal altruism, aoriologically as acquired in the 
civilisatory process through needs of co-opera¬ 
tion, mutual aid, and fellow-feeling in family 
and group action. Stressed particularly in 
Hinduism, fostered along with pity in 

Christianity, diacuased and recommended as a 
shrewd social expedient by such men as Hobbes, 
Bentkam, and Adam Smith, Schopenhauer 
raised sympathy (fidip/fsAf), aa an equivalent to 
love. Into an ethical principle which Nietasche 
repudiated because to him £t ineremses suffering 


and thiough weakness hinders development 
Sympathy, as a cultural force, becomes pro- 
gre*»Bively more evident in the increasing estab¬ 
lishment of benevolent institutions, such as 
hospitals, asylums, etc., a more general altruism 
and ejection (Clifford), an extension of kind¬ 
ness even to animals (first taught by Buddhism, 
see AAimsd')^ reform and relief movemer s of 
all kinds, etc. Still regarded highly as a praisc- 
woJthy viitue, it has been giadu'illy lid of its 
dependence on individual ethical cultu e by 
scientific conditioning in social planriTig- on a 
large scale. See v, Orelli, Dte pA*loscf'itseAen 
AuffaK^ungen des Mttletds (1912), Scheler, 
'Weien und Rormers der Bympathte (192b). 

—K F L. 

Synaesthesia : (Or. syn. with aestheais, sensa¬ 
tion) A connection bct^ieen sensation of dif¬ 
ferent senses which is indepedent of association 
established by expenence. For example, the 
capacity of certain musical notes to induce 
color-images — L.W. 

Syncategorematic (word) Approximately a syn¬ 
onym of tnccmplete symbol (q. v.), but usually 
applied to words of such a language as English 
rather than to symbols or expressions in a fully 
formalized logistic system. A, C. 

Syncretism; (Or. syn,, with, and either kretid- 
zein, or kerannynai, to mix incompatible ele¬ 
ments) A movement to bring about a harmony 
of positions in philosophy or theology which 
are somewhat opposed or diffeient. Earliest 
usage (Plutarch) in connection with the Neo- 
Platonic effort to unify various pagan religions 
in the 2nd and 4th centuries A.D. Next used 
in Renaissance (Bessarion) in reference to the 
proposed union of the Eastern and Western 
Catholic Churches, also denoted the contemporary 
movement to harmonize the philosophies of 
Plato and Aristotle 5 again in 17th century used 
by Georg Calixt in regard to proposed union of 
the liUtheran with other Piotestant bodies and 
also with Catholicism.— 

Synderesiss (Late Gr. syntcresis, spark of con¬ 
science, may be connected with syneidesis, con¬ 
science) In Scholastic philosophy the habitus, 
or permanent, inborn disposition of the mind 
to think of general and broad rules of moral 
conduct which become the jprinciples^ from 
which a man may reason in directing hie own 
moral activities. First used, apparently, by St. 
Jerome (/» RmhieU^ I, 4-1S) as equivalent to 
the sctntilla censcientiae (spark of conscience), 
the term became very common and received 
various interpretations in the 13th century- 
Franciscan thinkers (SL Bonaventure) tended 
to regard synderesis as a quality of the human 
will, inclining it to embrace the good-in-general. 
St. Thomas thought synderesis a habitus of the 
intellect, enabling it to know first principles 
of practical reasoning, he distinguished clearly 
between synderesis and conscience, the latter 
being the action of the practical intellect decid¬ 
ing whether a particular, proposed operation is 
good or bad, here and now. Duns Scotiis also 
considered synderesis a quality belonging to 
intellect rather than will.—F'.J.F. 
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Syndicalism: 'This social and political theory, 
usually considered as the creation of Georges 
Sorel, is philosophically rooted in a radical 
anti-intellectuallsm. Will, faith and action are 
the basic and creative realities of human nature, 
whereas all ideological factors are but 
creatures of these realities—^they are ‘myths.* 
Working upon this metaphysical assumption and 
upon the hlarxlst concept of the class struggle, 
Syndlcalsm argues that the ills and vices of 
bourgeois society can be eliminated only if that 
class which possesses the most creative povicr 
(such a class is known as the *elite*) destroys 
the present form of society by direct action 
and violence guided by the ‘myth of the general 
strike.* The working class Is, of course, taken 
to be this elite, and hence the trade unions, 
or 'syndicates% become the center of the revolu¬ 
tion. The economic aim of the revolution is to 
substitute collectivism for capitalism, its political 
aim, to substitute 'proletarian management* 
through the instrumentality of the various syn¬ 
dicates (which represent functional interests) 
for political control through the instrumentality 
of the State. Some features of Syndicalism ha\e 
been consciously incorporated into the ideology 
of Italian Fascism.—- 

Synechism: (Gr. syn, with} and echein, to hold) 
A theory of philosophical explanation developed, 
and first named by C. S. Peirce II, 

534). He defned the theory as: '‘That tendency 
of philosophical thought which insists upon the 
idea of continuity as of prime importance in 
philosophy, and in particular, upon the necessity 
of hypothesis involving true continuity.*’ (Bald¬ 
win, Dict^ of Philos, and -Prycii-, N. Y. 1902, 
II, 657). Continuity seems to have been the 
name chosen by Peirce for the complete inter¬ 
dependence and inter-relationship of all things. 
An explanation is not good which relies upon 
an inexplicable ultimate. In this he was reacting, 
possibly, to such contemporary principles of 
explanation as Spencer’s Unknoton^ and the 
Absolute of German and Bnglish Hegelianism. 
Synechism was no doubt an important fore¬ 
runner of the Pragmatic theory of explanation, 
but Peirce, in describing synechism, stressed the 
value of generalization, (“the form under 
which alone anything can be understood is the 
form of generality, which is the same thing 
as continuity**), much more than modern prag¬ 
matism does.— 

SynecholO;£y: The doctrine that simple conscious 
functions correspond to composite physical 
events, the psycho-physical view of Fechner 
(q.v.).— 

Synergism: (Gr. syn., with} and ergein, to 
work) The theological position that there is 
more than one principle actively working in the 
salvation of man; the term became common in 
the 16th centuiy disputes of Melancthoif against 
the “Monergism” of Luther} Melancthon held 
that the Holy Spirit, the Word of God, and the 
human will are three co-operating principles 
in conversion.— 

SynJcatathesis ; Greek noun derived from syn, 
together, and katathesis, to put down} hence 


Synkatathesis, to deposit together. In the pas¬ 
sive voice the verb means, to assent to, to 
agree with. Used by the Stoics in the sense of 
agreement, or conviction. In general it signifies, 
the acknowledgment of the truth of a proposi¬ 
tion, or consent given to it 'with someone else. 

—JJ.R. 

Syntactics: See Syntax^ logical^ and Senttotic 3. 

Syntagma: The systematized wholes of life views, 
of life tendencies such as aestheticism, natural¬ 
ism and Intel]ectualism. (Fucken).— H.H. 

Syntax language: See Object language. 

Syntax, logical: “By the logical syntax or a lan¬ 
guage,** according to Carnap, “we mean the 
formal theory of the linguistic forms of that 
language—the systematic statement of the for¬ 
mal rules which govern it together with the 
development of the consequences which follow 
from these rules. A theory, a rule, a definition, 
or the like is to be called formal when no 
reference Is made in it either to the meaning of 
the symbols or to the sense of the expressions^ 
but simply and solely to the kinds and order of 
the symbols from which the expressions are 
constructed.** 

This definition would make logical syntax co¬ 
incide with Hilbertlan proof theory (q. v.), and 
in fact the adjectives syntactical^ metalogic A j 
metamathematical are used nearly interchange¬ 
ably. Carnap, however, introduces many topics 
not considered by Hilbert, and further treats 
not only the syntax of particular languages but 
also general syntaxj i.e., syntax relating to all 
languages in general or to all languages of a 
given kind. 

Concerning Camap*5 contention that philo¬ 
sophical questions should be replaced by, or re¬ 
formulated as, syntactical questions, see scientific 
empiricism I C, and Carnap’s book cited below. 

A. C. 

R. Carnap. The Logical Syntax of Language, 
Hew York and London. 1937. Review by S. Mac- 
Lane. Bulletin of the American Mathematical So¬ 
ciety, vol. 44 (1938). pp. 171-176. Review by 
5. C. Kleene. The Journal of Symbolic Logic, 'vol. 
4 (1939), pp- 82-87. 

Synthesis: In logic, the general method of de¬ 
duction or deductive reasoning, which proceeds 
from the simple to the complex, from the 
general to the particular, from the necessary 
to the contingent, from a principle to its applica¬ 
tion, from a general law to individual cases, 
from cause to effect, from an antecedent to 
its consequent, from a condition to the condi¬ 
tioned, from the logical whole to the logical 
part. 

2. The logical composition or combination of 
separate elements of thought} and also the 
result of. this process. A judgment is considered 
as a synthesis when its predicate is accidental 
or contingent with respect to the subject: as 
the ground of such a synthesis is experience, 
synthetic judgments are a posteriori. The 
Kantian doctrine of synthetic judgments a priori 
involves a synthesis between two terms, prior 
to experience and through the agency of the 
forms of our intuition or of our understanding. 

3. The logical process of adding some ele- 
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menta to the comprehenaion of a concept in 
order to obtain its logical division’ in contra¬ 
distinction to the *real division* which breaks 
up a composition by analysis. 

4. The third phase in the dialectical process, 
combining the thesis and the antithesis for the 
emergence of a new level of being. 

?- In natural philosophy, the process of com¬ 
bining various material elements into a new 
substance. The art of making or building up a 
compound by simpler compounds or by its ele¬ 


ments. Also, the complex substance so formed 

— T.G 

Synthetic Judgment; (Kant. Ger. synthetische 
Urteil) A judgment relating a subject concept 
with a predicate concept not included within 
the subject proper. The validity of such a 
judgment depends on its ‘ground*. Kant’s cen¬ 
tral question was “Are synthetic a priori judg¬ 
ments possible^” See Kantianism^, Bctenttfie 
pirtct^m. Sec also Meaning, kinds of, 2.—O F-K, 
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Xa: General name. ‘^All substances necessarily 
call for such a name.’’ (N'eo-*Mohism)*— W^T^C. 

Taboo or Tabu: Anthropological term of Poly¬ 
nesian orig’in applied to persons or things with 
which contacts are borbidden under severe social 
and relig-ious penalties. The primitive belief 
in taboos, affording: as it does relig-ious sanc¬ 
tions for moral prohibitions, is of great ethical 
significance and has even been considered by 
some to be the origin of morality and ethics. 

— 

Tabula rasar Literally, a blank tablet. John 
Locke (1632-1704) held that human knowledge 
came by way of experience. The mind is like 
a slate upon which experience records impres¬ 
sions. This is a denial of innate, a prtort 
knowledge.—K.F. 

Ta i: ^The great unit’, the greatest with nothing 
b^ond itself. (Sophism).— 

Ta i: The Great Unit. See: L 

T*ai Chi: (a) The Great Ultimate or Terminus, 
which, in the beginning of time, '^engenders 
the Two Primazy Modes (i), which in turn 
engender the Four Secondary Modes or Forms 
(hsiang), which in their turn give rise to the 
Fight Flements (pa kua) and the Fight Fle- 
ments determine all good and evil and the 
great complexity of life.” (Ancient Chinese 
philosophy). 

(b) The Great Ultimate which comes from, 
but is originally one with, the Non-Ultimate 
(wu chi). Its movement and tranquillity en¬ 
gender the active principle, yang, and the 
passive principle, yin, respectively (the Two 
Primary Modes), the transformation and the 
union of which give rise to the Five Agents 
(wu hsing) of Water, Fire, Wood, Metal, and 
Farth, and thereby the determinate things. 
(Chou Lien-hsi, 1017-1073). 

(c) The Great Ultimate which is One and 
unmoved, and which, when moved, becomes the 
Omnipotent Creative Principle (shen) which 
engenders X^umber, then Form, and finally 
corporeality. Being such, the Great Ultimate is 
identical with the Mindj it is* identical with 
the Moral Law (tao). (Shao K’ang-chieh, 
1011-1077). 

(d) The Great Ultimate which is identical 
with the One (1), or the Grand Harmony 
(T’ai Ho). (Chang Hang-ch’ii, 1020-1077). 


_ (e) The Great Ultimate which is identical 
with the Feason (li) of the universe, of the 
two (yin and yang) vital forces (ch’i), and of 
the Five Elements (wu hsing). It is the Reason 
of ultimate goodness. “Collectively there is only 
one Great Ultimate, but there is a Great Ulti¬ 
mate in each thing.” (Chu Hsi, 1130-1200). 

—iF.r.c. 

X*ai ch’u: At the 'great beginning’ there was 
non-being, which had neither being nor name. 
(Chuang Txu, between 399 and 295 B.C.). 
The great origin, or the beginning of the vital 
force (ch’i). (Lieh Tzu, third century A.D.). 

T*ai Ho: Grand Harmony or Infinite Harmony, 
the state and totality of being anterior to, but 
inclusive of, the Ultimate Vacuity (T’ai Hsu) 
and the vital force (ch’i) 5 identical with the 
One (I) or the Great Ultimate (T’ai Chi). 
(Chang Heng-ch’u, 1020-1077).~1V.T.C. 

T’ai Hsu: The Ultimate Vacuity, the course, the 
basis and the being of the material principle, 
ch’j, or the universal vital force the concentra¬ 
tion and extension of which is to the Ultimate 
Vacuity as ice is to water. (Chang HSng-ch’u, 
1020-1077).— W.T,C, 

T’ai Hsuant The Supremely Profound Principle, 
“extending to and covering the myriad things 
without assuming any physical form, which 
created the universe by drawing its support from 
the Void, embraces the divinities, and deter¬ 
mines the course of events.” (Yang Hsiung, 
d. 18 B-C.)-— W.T.C, 

T’ai I: The Great Indeterminate, the state of 
existence before the emergence of the vital fo^ce 
(ch’i)- (LieA Tvbu, third century A.D.).— 'WJT.C^ 

T’ai i: (a) The Great Unit, the Prime Force 
before the appearance of Heaven and Farth. 
Also called ta s. (Ancient Confucianism). 

(b) Ultimate Oneness, which involves both 
Being (yu) and Hon-Belng (wu) (as in Chuang 
Tzu, between 399 and 295 B.COs or “which 
pervades Heaven and Farth, indeterminate but 
simple, existing but uncreated,” (As in Huai- 
nan Tzu, d. 122 B.C.)- 

(c) The Lord of Heaven (Huai-nan Tzu). 

—iv.r.c. 

T’ai Shih: The Great Beginning, the first ap¬ 
pearance of material form.—TV.T.C. 

T*ai Su: The Great Element, the beginning of 
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qualities of things. (^Lteh Tail, thiid centiiiy 
A D.).—W'.r.C. 

T’ai yanff: The Mnjoi Mfidc of Activity. See 
Chi. 

T'ai yin; The Majoi Mode of Passivit>. See 
T^At C/tt» 

Tai Tun^i-^yiian: (Tai Chtn, Tai Shen-hsiu, 
1721-1777) came from a poor family, self- 
made to be A leader in oustanding intellectual 
activities of the time, and became in authoiity 
in philology, mathemitics, genginphy as well 
as philosophy. By leinterpieting the teachings 
of Mencius, he attempted tn rediscovei tlie 
original meanings of Confucius and Mencius 
His Tai-shih I~fhu (woiks) consists of 31 
chuans tn setieral t.—M/.T-C. 

Ta Ku: Major cause. See ku* 

Talmud: (Learning) An entyclopedic work in 
Hebiew-Aramaic produced duiing 800 yeats 
(300 B*C.-?00 A.D.) in Palestine and Babylon. 
Its SIX sedaritn (ordets) subdivided in 63 
massektot (tractates) represent the oial tradition 
of Judaism expounding and developing the re¬ 
ligious ideas and civil laws of the written 
special hermeneutic wuidot (measures) of 
law (i-c-i the Hebiew Bible) by means of 
Kabbi Hillel, 13 of R Ishmael and 32 of R- 
Bliezer of Galilee. 

Howevet, it is more than a mere commentaiy 
on the old testament, but a veritable atnrehuust 
of ancient Jewish philosophy, theology, histoiy, 
ethics, sciences, folklore, etc., that accumul ited 
during those eventful 8 centuries. The Talmud 
consists of an older layer, the Mishnah (q*v.) 
compiled in Palestine (200 A.D.) and younger 
layer—rAe G*fnara (q.v.) as commentary on 
the former. The Gemara produced in Palestine 
together with the Mishnah is known as the 
Jerusalem Talmud (q.v.) and the Gemara pro-* 
duced in Babylon together with the same 
Mlahnah is known as the Babylonian Talmud. 

Contemporary with the Talmud developed a 
somehow similar literature closely related to 
the text of the Hebrew Bible and known as 
Midrash (interpretation), containing both 
halakah (law) and aggada (homily).—Jfi’.L.C. 
Talmud, Babylonian: The Palestine Mishna 
was cyried to Babylon and studied by 7 
generations of Amoraim in the Academies of 
Nehardea (under Samuel 

*]ialmad, Palestinians Was arranged first by 
Rabbi Johanan (d. 279 A.!D.) and finally com** 
piled early in the 5th century. It is based on 
the Mishnah of R. Judah as interpreted in the 
academies of Lydda, Caesaria, Sepphoris and 
Tiberias (closed 425 A.D.). Its Gemaras ex** 
tend presently only over 39 of the 63 tractates 
of the Mishnah, but it is assumed that many 
Gemaras were lost during the many persecutions. 

In the latest edition, the Palestine Talmud 
occupies ca. 2663 pages. 

Wherever opinions differ, it is the Babylonian 
Talmud that is considered as authoritative for 
the Jews- 

A complete manuscript of the Palestinian 
T4miid fiMpdr ftp Jj^iden Library^ and 


from it was printed Its first edition by Bombere- 
Venice, 1523-24.—if C. 

Tamas: (Skr ) One of the three gunas (q.v ) 
of the Sankhya (q.v.), representing the principle 
of inactivity, sluggishness, and indifference In 
matter or piakrU (q.v.),- JCJF.L^ 

T’an; The opposite of 'grossness’, remaining de¬ 
tached from all outside things, the climax of 
fineness. It is to have in oneself no contraries, 
the climax of purity, in the sense of 'un- 
mixedness’. (Chuang TzQ, between 399 and 295 
B C.).— H.H, 

Tanmatra: (Skr.) One of the five "subtile 
elements*’ in the philosophy of the Sankhya 
(q.v.) and other systems, corresponding to the 
matter apprehended in the sensation of sound, 
touch, color, taste, and smell, generally, the 
manifold of sensory experience, perhaps also the 
"reals”, or sensation-generals, equivalent to 
hhutamdtra (s.v.).—JC'.JP.L. 

Tantra: (Skr.) One of a large number of 
treatises refiecting non-indogermanic Hindu and 
Mongolian influence, composed in the form of 
diaogues between Shiva (q.v.) and Durga (see 
&ahti) on pioblems of ritual, magic, philosophy, 
and other blanches of knowledge. The Tantras, 
outside the miin current of Vedic (q.v ) think¬ 
ing yet sharing many of the deepest specula¬ 
tions, stiesB i.ult and teach the supremacy of the 
female principle as power or sahU (see 
ShakHsfn) —AT.P.L. 

Tantric: Adiective to Tantra (q.v.). 

Tao; (a) The Way, principle, cosmic order, 
nature. "The Tao that can be expressed iu 
words is not the eternal Tio.” It is '‘vague 
and eluding,” "deep and obscure,” but “there 
10 in it the form” and "the essence.” “In it Is 
reality.” It “produced the One, the One pro¬ 
duced the two, the two pioduced the three, and 
the three produced all things.” Its “standard 
is the Natural.” (Lao TzG). 

"Tao has reality and evidence but no action 
nor form. It may be transmitted, but cannot 
be received. It may be attained, but cannot be 
seen. It is its own essence, and its own root.” 
"Tao operates, and results follow.” “Tao has 
no limit.” "It is in the ant,” "a tare,” “a 
potsherd,” "ordure.” (Chuang Tzfi, between 399 
and 295 B.C.)* 

(b) The Confucian "Way,” the teachings of 
the sage) the moral order, the moral life, 
truth) the moral lawj the moral principle. This 
means "the fulfillment of the law of our human 
nature.” It is the path of man’s moral life, 
"True manhood (JSn) is that by which a man 
is to be a man. Generally speaking, it is the 
moral law.” (Mencius, 371-289 B.C.). "To 
proceed according to benevolence and righteous¬ 
ness is called the Way-” (Han Yu, 767-824)- 

(c) The Way, which means following the 
Reason of things, and also the Reason which is 
in everything and which everything obeys- 
(Neo-Conf uciantsm). 

(d) The Way or Moral Law in the cosmic 
sense, signifying “what is above the realm of 
corporeality,” and the "successive movement of 
the active (yang) and the passive principles 
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(yin)-” la the latter senee as understood both 
in ancient Confucianism and in Nco-Confucian- 
ism, it is interchangeable wth the Great Ulti¬ 
mate (T’ai Chi)- Shao IC»anff-chieh (ion- 
1077’1 said that “The Moral Law is the Great 
Ultimate-” Chang- Hcng-ch’u (1022-1(^7) 
identified it with the Grand Harmony (Ta Ho) 
and said that “from the operation of the vital 
force (ch*i) there is the Way-” T^ib means that 

Way is the principle of being as well as 
the sum total of the substance and functions 
of things. To Ch’eng I-ch»uan (1033-1107) 
is no VSTay independent of the active 
(yang) principle and the passive (yin) prin- 
cile- Yet it is precisely the Way that deter¬ 
mines the active and passive principles. These 
princiles are the constituents of the vital force 
(ch*i), which is cororeal. On the other hand» 
the "Way transcends corporeality*” To Chu Hsi 
(1130-1200), the Way is “the Reason why 
things are as they are.” Tai Tung-yQan (1723- 
1777) understood it to mean “the incessant 
transformation of the universe,” and “the opera¬ 
tion of things in the world, involving the 
constant flow of the vital force (ch*i) and 
change, and unceasing production and reproduc¬ 
tion-**—W-T-C. 

Tao chia; The Taoist school, the followers of 
Lao Tau, Chuang Tau, Lieh Tzu, etc^ who 
**urgcd men to unity of spirit, teaching that all 
activities should be in harmony with the unseen 
(Tao), with abundant liberality toward all 
things in nature- As to method, they «ce^ the 
orderly sequence of nature from the Yin Yang 
school, select the good points^ of Confucianists 
and Mohists, and combine with these the im¬ 
portant points of the Logicians and LegaUsts. 
In accordance with the changes of the seasons, 
th^ respond to the development of natural 

objects-” . 

“By studying tl\e principles of success and 
failure, pre$ervation and deatruction, ealanutjr 
a.ii proaperity from ancient to recent timea, they 
learn how to hold what ia easentlal and to »raap 
the fundamental. They gvAtd theroaelvea with 
purity and emptineas, in humility and weafcneaa 
they maintain themaelvea . • ^. Afterwarda tho«e 
who act without reatraint desired to reject learn¬ 
ing "“d rules of propriety, and at the same 
They said that the world could governed 
rtmp-, discard benevolence and righteouaneaa. 
simply by puri^ and emprineaa.” 

“To regard the fundamental as the refined 
• essence and to regard things as its 

bodiment) to regard accumulation as drfo^yj 
te dwell quietly and alone with the spiritual and 
the intelligenti these were some 
system of Tao of die ancients . . . They built 
dirir system upon the principle Ae eternal Non- 
Being and centered it upon the idea of Ultimate 
Unity. Their outward expression was weaknws 
and humility. Pure emptiness without iiyuiy to 
objective things was for them ^e substanc^ 
ir.«. Yin said, “Establish nothing m regard 
to oneself. Let things he what they arej move 
like water] be tranquil like a mirror] rmpond 
like an echo. Pass qiuckly like the non-existent i 


be quiet like purity . . .* Lao Tan (Lao TzQ) 
said, ^Know manhood (active force), and pre¬ 
serve womanhood (passive force) i become the 
ravine of the world. Know whiteness (glory); 
endure blackness (disgrace); bdeome a model of 
the world.* Men all seek the flrst; he alone 
took the last . . • Men all seek for happinesss 
he alone sought contentment in adaptation * . « 
He regarded the deep as the fundamental; 
moderation as the rule • . . 

^'Silent and therefore formless, changing and 
therefore impermanent, now dead, now living, 
equal with Heaven and Earth, moving with the 
spiritual and the Intelligent, disappearing — 
where^ Suddenly—whither? . . - —These were 
some aspects of the system of Tao of the 
ancients* Chuang Chow (Chuang Tau) heard 
of them and was delighted . . . He had per¬ 
sonal communion with the spirit of Heaven 
and Earth but no sense of pride in his superi¬ 
ority to all things. He did not condemn either 
right or wrong, so he was at ease with the 
world . . . Above he roams with the Creator; 
below he makes friends of those who transcend 
beginning and end and make no distinctions 
between life and death • • — W~T*.Cm 

Tao duAo: The Taoist religion, or the religion 
which was founded on the exotic interpretation 
of the teachings of the Yellow Emperor and 
Lao Tau (Huang Lao) that flourished in the 
Han dynasty (206 B.C.-220 A.D.), which 

assimilated the Yin Yang philosophy, the prac¬ 
tice of alchemy, and the worship of natural 
objects and immortals, and whi^ became highly 
elaborated through wholesale imitation of the 
Buddhist religion.—W.r.C. 

Tao Hsuehs The “Moral Law** School. Sec: 


Taoism: Sec: Tat^ c^a and Chinese philosophy 
Tao shu: The essence of Tao, or the axis of Tao 
at the center of which all Infinities converge 
and all disrinctions disappear. (Chuang Tau, 
between 399 and 295 B-C.).—IF-T-C- 
Tapas: (Skr. heat) AOsteiity, penance; intense 
application of Yoga (q.v-)-—K-F-L. 

Tarim: (Skr.) Reasoning, logic; also a nAme for 
the Nyfiya (q.v.).— K,FJU 
Ta shun: Complete harmony, as a result of the 
Profound Virtue or Mysterious Power- See: 


hs&Mm ^ 

Taste: a- The faculty of judging art without 
rules, through sensarion and experience* 

b. The ensemble of preferences shown by an 
artist in his choice of elements from nature 
and tradition, for his works of BTVr—L.r. ^ 

Ta tci Universally recognized moral quahtici of 
man, namely, wisdom (chib), JPf 
(jgn), and courage (yung)- (Confiicianim). 


-jn “The part of man which is great.** 

(Mencius)^—« c 

Tattva: (Skr*) ««Thatnc5s” “whatness**, one of 
the prindples ranging from abstract factors^ of 
conscious life to relations and laws governing 
natural facts. The Trika (q.v.). knows 36 
tativas which come into play when the universe 
“unfold^, he., is created by Shiva in an act 
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Variously symbolized by the awak.enin^ of his 
mind, or a “shining forth” (see dbhasea). 

— K,F,L. 

Tat tvam asi: (Skr.) “That art thou”, the sum 
and substance of the instruction which Svetaketu 
received from his father Uddalaka Aruni, ac¬ 
cording to the Chandogrya Upanishad. It hints 
the identity of the self, dtman^ with the essence 
of the world as the real, satya^—K.F.L. 

Ta t’unf: (a) The period of Great Unity and 
Harmony, the Confucian Utopia. (Early Con¬ 
fucianism, K’an^ Yu-wei, 1858-1929). 

(b) The Great Unity, Heaven and Earth 
and all things forming’ an organic unity. 
(Ancient Chinese philosophy).— W.T,Cm 
Ta t’ung i: The great similarity-and-differcnce, 
all things arc in one way all similar, In another 
way all different- (Sophists).— H.Mm 
Tauler, Johannes: (1300-1361) was an out¬ 
standing German mystic and pieacher. Born 
in Strassburg, he entered the Dominican Order 
and did his philosophical and theological 
studies at Cologne, where he was ^ probably 
influenced fay Eckhart. He was most interested 
in the ethical and religious aspects of mysticism, 
and, like Eckhart, he concentrated on an 
analytical intuition of his own consciousness 
in his endeavor to grasp the immanent reality 
of God. PredigJten Tattlers^ ed. F. Vettei, 

(Berlin, 1910) is the most recent edition of 
his sermons-— 

Tautology: As a syntactical term of the proposi¬ 
tional calculus this is deflned in the article on 
l0g%c^ formal (q. v.). Wittgenstein and Ramsey 
proposed to extend the concept of a tautology to 
disciplines involving quantifiers^ by interpreting 
a quantified expression as a multiple (possibly 
infinite) conjunction or disjunction^ under this 
extension, however, it no longer remains true 
that the test of a tautology is effective. 

The name lauf of Uttaology is given to either 
of the two dually related theorems of the 
propositional calculus, 

IP V p] s p, PP ^ P, 

or either of the two corresponding dually re¬ 
lated theorems of the algebra of classes, 
a ^ a — a, a a 

Whitehead and Russell reserve the name prm- 
ciple of tautology for the theorem of the propo¬ 
sitional calculus, [p V p] ^ p, but use lato af 
tautology in the a^ve senses- A* C. 

L. Wittgenstein, Traotaiut LoghoPhilosophicus, 
New York and London, 1922. F. P. Ramsey, 
Tho foundathns of matbtmatici, Proceedinjn of 
the London Mathematical Society, ser. 2,.vol, 25 
(1926), pp. 338*384; leprlnted la his hook of 
the same title. New York and London, X93I« 

Taylor, Allred Bdward: Born in 1869, pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy at St. Andrews and Ei^in- 
burgh, after teaching for many years at Oxford. 
Taylor’s metaphysics were predominantly Hegel¬ 
ian and idealist (as in EUmonts of Motapbytiet') 
during his early years, in later years (as in 
numerous essays in Mind, and his Gifford 
Lectures Faith of a Moralist) he has become 
something of a neo-scholastic, although he fol¬ 
lows no school exclusively. In his Gifford 
Lectures be aygpm from moral experience to 


God, in other essays, he declares that grounds 
for belief are found in cosmology, in conscience 
and in religious experience. As an Anglo 
Catholic, he has given (in volume two of hi 
Giffords) a learned apologia for this position 
on philosophical grounds.*— 

Te: (a) Virtue, power; character, efficacy—^The 
Individual Principle, Tao particularized or in¬ 
herent in a thing, the “abode of Tao,** through 
“the obtaining of which*’ a thing becomes what 
it is. 

(b) Virtue, moral character, “that which ob¬ 
tains in a person,” “that which is sufficient in 
the self without depending on any external 
help,” referring particularly to benevolence and 
righteousness which are natural to man (Han 
Yu, 767-824 A.D.). 

(c) ICindnees. 

Techno: (Gr. techne) The set of principles, or 
rational method, involved in the production 
of an object or the accomplishment of an end, 
the knowledge of such principles or method, 
art. Techne resembles episteme in implying 
knowledge of principles, but differs in that 
its aim is making or doing, not disinterested 
understanding.— 

Teichm&ller, Gustav: (1832-1888) Strongly in¬ 
fluenced by Leibniz and Lotze and anticipating 
some recent philosophic positions, taught a 
thoroughgomg personalism by regarding the 
**V% given immediately in experience as a unit, 
as the real substance, the world of ideas a 
projection of its determinations (perspectivism). 
Nature is appearance, substantiality being 
ascribed to it only in analogy to the “I”. Con¬ 
sciousness mid knowledge are clearly separated, 
the latter being specific and semiotic. Reality 
is interpreted monadologically.*—Ar.F.L. 
TelegUOSts : (Gr. tfile, at a distance—^gnosis, 
knowledge) Knowledge of another mind which 
is presumably not mediated by the perception of 
his body nor by any other phjrsical influence Jby 
which communication between minds is or- 
dinanly mediated. See Intersub/active Inters 
course, Telepathy*—I*JV* 

Telegnostie aituationa: “Cognitive situations in 
which a mental event belonging to another 
mind is the sole objective constituent.” (Broad). 

—HJI* 

Telegram Argument: Argument for the efficacy 
of mind resting on a radical difference of 
response to two slightly differing stimuli because 
of their difference of meaning. The T^^lcgram 
Argument is so called because of the illustration 
of two telegrams: “Our son has been killed” 
and **Your son has been killed” received by 
parents whose son is away from home and 
whose difference of reading depends only on the 
presence or absence of the letter See C. D. 

Broad, The Mind and its Place in Nature, 
pp. 118 ff» 

Teleoklin: Adjective meaning, tending toward a 
purpose! used in German by Oskar Kohnstamm 
born in 1871. He held that Teleoklise, thi 
inclination toward purposive activity, is a charac 
terlstic of all life.—/JT.JR. 

Toleologieal Argument for God: (Gr. teloa 
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end or purpose) Sometimes referred to as the 
argument from desig-n. £\ent5, objects, or 
persons arc alleged to re\eal a kind of relation¬ 
ship -which suggests a purpose or end toward 
which they move- Such ends reveal a Fashioner 
or Designer who guides and directs toward the 
fulfilment of their functions. This Architect 
is God. Paley (1745-1805) in his Natural 
Theology is a classic expositor of the argument. 
Kant favored the argument, but held that it 
leaned too heavily upon the cosmological argu¬ 
ment which in turn rested upon the ontological, 
both of which crumbled when critical analysis 
is applied.—P.F. 

Teleolo^cal ethics: A species of axiological 
ethics which makes the determination of the 
rightness of an action wholly dependent on an 
estimate of its actual or probable conduciveness 
to some end or of its actual or probable pro¬ 
ductiveness, directly or indirectly, of the maxi¬ 
mum good. E.g., utilitarianism.-W.jRT.F- 

Teleolo^ical Idealism: N’ame given by Lotze 
for his system of semi-monistic personalism. 
Teleological Personalism : The doctrine that 
God is to be thought of not as First, but as 
Final Cause- Applied to Lotze and Howison. 

—R-r-F- 

Teleology: (Gr. telos^ end, completion) The 
theory of purpose, ends, goals, final causes, 
values, the Good (s.). The opposite of Mech¬ 
anism* As opposed to mechanism, which ex¬ 
plains the present and the future in texms of 
the past, teleology explains the past and the 
present in terms of the future. Teleology as 
such does not imply personal consciousness, 
volition, or intended purpose (q.v.)* 

1. Physics, Biology: See Yttalistn, 

2* Psychology: See Hortnic^ Instinct, Hedon¬ 
ism, Voluntarism, 

3. Epistemology: the view that mind is guided 
or governed by purposes, values, interests, “in¬ 
stinct**, as well as by "factual**, ‘^objective*’ or 
logical evidence in its pursuit of truth (see 
Fiddsm, Voluntarism, Pragmatism, Will-to-he- 
liortey Value judgment), 

4. Metaphysics: The doctrine that reality is 
ordered by goals, ends, purposes, values, formal 
or final causes (q.v.}. 

5. Ethics: The view that the standard of 
human life is value, the Good, rather than du^, 
law, or formal decorum.— W.L. 

Teleosis: N'oun used in German by Ernst Haeckle 
(1834-1919) denoting organic improvement or 
perfection.— J,J,R, 

Telepathy: (Gr. tele, at a distance + pathein, 
to experience) The phenomenon of direct com¬ 
munication between two minds separated by a 
distance and without the normal operation 
of the organs of sense. Telepathy is a sub- 
variety of telegnosis (see Tele gnosis^ which 
is characterized by its felt directness or imme¬ 
diacy.— L.W, 

Telesio, Bernardino: (1508-1588) was one of 
the fathers of the scientific movement of the 
Renaissance. He was bom at Cosenza, near 
Haples, studied philosophy and mathematics at 
Padua, and natural science at Rome. The 


Academia Telesiana, which he founded at 
Naples, stressed empirical methods and Telesio 
tried to explain all ph>sical phenomena in 
terms of heat and cold, as expanding and 
contracting forces in matter. He wrote De 
Natura rerum juxta propria prtnctpsa (1570), 
ed. V. Spampanato, 2 \ol. (Modena-Genoa, 
1911-13).— 

Telos: (Gr. telos) The end term of a process, 
specifically, in Aristotle, the purpose or final 
cause. See Aristotelianism,—G,R,AI, 

Temple, William; For many years Archbishop 
of York, Temple (born 1881) has written ex- 
tepsively on the philosophy of religion. In 
Mens Crealrix and moat recently in Nature 
Man and God, he has argued for a universe of 
levels, culminating in value^ and pointing to 
God as Supreme Value and hence Ultimate 
Reality. Recent work on the nature of revela¬ 
tion has given him the definition of revelation 
as "coincidence of divinely guided ev ent and 
divinely guided apprehension”) in this setting 
he places (see Christ the Truth) the Incarna¬ 
tion as central and most significant event 
apprehended by the Christian community. He is 
a Platonist in tendency, although within recent 
years this has been modified by scholasticism, 
and a study of Marxian philosophy.—TV.1VP. 

Tension: Since normal mental life oscillates 
between two extremes; a plane of action in 
which sensori-motor functions occur, and a plane 
of dream, in which we live our imaginative 
life, of which memory is a major part, there 
are as many corresponding intermediate planes 
as there are degrees of ^attention to life*, 
adaptation to reality. The mind has a power sui 
generis to produce contractions and -expansions 
of itself. Calling attention to the need of dis¬ 
tinguishing various heights of tension or ‘tones* 
in psychic life, Bergson interprets the life of 
the universe and the life of human personality 
in terms of tension.— HH, 

Term : In common English usage the word "term** 
is syntactical or semantical in ^aracter, and 
means simply a word (or phrase), or a word 
associated with its meaning. The phrase "un¬ 
defined term** as used in mathematical postulate 
theory (see mathematics) is perhaps best referred 
to this common meaning of “term.** In tradi¬ 
tional logic, a term is a concept appearing as 
subject or predicate (q. v.). of a categorical 
proposition; also, a word or phrase denot¬ 
ing such a concept* The word "term** has 
also been employed in a syntactical sense in 
various special developments of logistic systems 
(q. V.), usually in a way suggested by the tradi¬ 
tional usage. 

The mathematical use of the word "term** 
appears in such phrases as "the terms of a sum** 
(i.e., the separate numbers which are added to 
form the sum, or the expressions for them), 
"the terms of a polynomial,** “the terms of a 
proportion,** “the terms of an infinite series,** etc- 
Similarly one may speak of "the terms of a 
logical sum,** and the like.— A,C, 

Termiiusm : See Nominalism, 

Tertiary Qualities : Those qualities which are 
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said to be imparted to objects by the mind. In 
contrast to primary and secondary qualities 
which are directed toward the objects (primary 
beings thought of distinctly a part of objects) 
tertiary qualities are the subject’s reactions to 
them. A things for example^ is said to be 
good: The good points to the subject’s reaction 
rather than to the object itself.—T’.F. 

Tertii adjacentis: Latin expression employed to 
describe a proposition in which the subject, 

predicate, and copula are clearly distinguishable. 

— 

Tertium comparationis: (Lat.) A basis of 
comparison.— 

Tertium non datur: See Excluded middle, latjo of, 

Tertium quidf (Lat.) A third somethings a 
term to be discovered in addition to two original 
ones 

Tertullian: (16S-220) A prominent Christian 
Apologist, later the leader of the sect of the 
Montanists. He took an excessively dogmatic 
position toward faith, regarded it as standing 
above reason, and expressed the attitude in his 
famous statement “Credo quia absurdum eat”. 
Cf. Mignc PL (vols. 1, 2),—RJ3l.W, 

Tatractys; Literally the Greek term signifies, 
an aggregate of four, speci^cally it was applied 
to the Pythagorean perfect number, ten, which 
is the sum of one, two, three, and four*— 

Thales; 6th Cent. B.C.s of the Milesian School 
of Greek Philosophy} is said to have predicted 
the eclipse of 58a s had probably been to Egypt 
and was proficient in mathematics and physics. 
Thales, along with the other cosmological 
thinkers of ^e Ionian school, presupposed a 
single elementary cosmic matter at the base of 
the transformations of nature and declared this 
to be water.-^Af.F« 

Thanatism: A term employed by Ernst Haeckel 
1834-1919) to express his doctrine of the 
mortality of annihilation of the human souli 
the contrary of athanatism, immortality.— 

Theism; (Or, theoi, god) Is in general that 
type of religion or religious philosophy (see 
ReUji^ion, PJkUosopJky ojf) which incorporates a 
conception of God as a unitary being, thus may 
be considered equivalent to monotheism. The 
speculation as to the relation of God to world 
gave rise to three great forms: God identified 
with world in pantheism (rare with emphasis on 
God) I God, once having created the world, 
relatively disinterested in it, in deism (mainly 
an 18th cent, phenomenon)] God working in 
and through the world, in theism proper. Ac¬ 
cordingly, God either coincides with the world, 
is external to it ideuj m or is 

immanent. The more personal, human-^like God, 
the snore theological the theism, the more ap¬ 
pealing to a personal adjustment in prayer, 
worship, etc-, which presuppose either that God, 
being like man, may be swayed in his decision, 
has no definite plan, or subsists in the very 
stuff man it made of (humanistic theism). 
Immanence of God entails agency in the world, 
presence, revelationi involvement la ihe historic 
process] it has been justified by Hindu and 


Semitic thinkers, Christian apologetics, ancient 
and modern metaphysical idealists, and by 
natural science philosophers. Transcendency of 
God removes him from human affairs, renders 
fellowship and communication in Church ways 
ineffectual, yet preserves God’s majesty and 
absoluteness such as is postulated by philosophies 
which introduce the concept of God for want 
of a terser term for the ultimate, principal 
reality. Like Descaites and Spinoza, they allow 
the personal In God to fade and approach the 
age-old Indian pantheism evident in much of 
Vedic and post-Vedic philosophy in which the 
personal pronoun may be the only distinguishing 
mark between metaphysical logic and theology, 
similarly as in Hegel. The endowment postu¬ 
lated of God lends character to a theistic 
system of philosophy. Much of Hindu and Greek 
philosophy stresses the knowledge and reason 
aspect of the deity, thus producing an epistemo¬ 
logical^ theism, Aristotle, in conceiving him as 
the prime mover, started a teleological one, 
mysticism is psychologically oriented in its 
theism, God being a feeling reality approach¬ 
able in appropriate emotional states. The theism 
of religious faith is unquestioning and pragmatic 
in its attitude toward Godj theology has often 
felt the need of offering proofs for the existence 
of God (see Ood)t ^us tending toward an 
ontological theisms metaphysics incorporates 
occasionally the concept of God as a thought 
nc^mity, advocating a logical theism. Kant’s 
critique showed the respective fields of pure 
philosophic enquiry and theistic speculations with 
their past in historic creeds. Theism is left a 
possibility in agnosticism (q-v.).— K,F.L. 

In discussions of religion, syn. for the belief 
a personal God. Ood is here usually con¬ 
ceived of as Creator, as having brought into 
existence realities other tha-n himself which, 
though he is not completely (although for 
certain purposes, partly) dependent upon them, 
nevertheless are dependent upon him- Theism 
has characteristically held to a comhination of 
both the transcendence and immanence of God. 

—F-F. 

Theittio PersonAUsm: The theoir most yen- 
erally held by Personalists that God is the 
ground of all being, immanent in and tran¬ 
scendent over the whole world of reality. It is 
pan*psychic but avoids pantheism by asserting 
the complementary nature pf immanence and 
transcendence which come together in and are 
in some degree essential to all personality. The 
term used for the modern form of theism. 
Immanence and transcendence are the contra- 
pletes of personality^—J2.7.Fe 

Thelematlam t Noun derived from the Greek, 
thelema, will. The equivalent of voluntarism, 
employed in German, scarcely, if at all, in 
English.— 

Thelematology : (from Gr. thelema, will) The 
doctrine of the nature and phenomenology of 
the wiU.r—JC,FX, 

Thmna t A term proposed by Burgersdicius to 
indicate a sign which signifies its object diiectly 
as a result of a convention or intellectual insight 
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'without the necessity of factual connection in 
previous experience.- 

Theocracy: (Gr. theos» f'odj kratos, ^’ovem- 
ment, power) A view of political org-anization 
in which God is sole ruler. All political laws 
come under what is held to be the Divine Will. 
Church and State become one. Szamples: the 
development of the Hebrew ideal and Judaism; 
Mohammedan politics; Calvinism in Geneva; 

^I^ufitan New England.- V.F. 

^pMCrasy: (Or. theoa god; krasis a mixture) 
a) A mixture of the worship of di£Eerent 
gods. 

b) The intimate union of the soul with God in 

j contemplation as in NeoPlatoniam.- VJF, 

Theodicy: (Gr. theos, god, dike, justice) The 
technical term for the problem of justifying the 
character of a good, creative and responsible 
God in the face of such doubts as arise by the 

fact of evil. If God is good, why cvil^- 

Title of Leibniz’s essay on evil (^Bssai> de 
Theodices)^ 

Theology: (Gr. theos, god; logos, study) Simply 
Stated, theology is a study of the question of 
God and the relation of God co the World of 
reality. Theology, in the widest sense of the 
term, is a branch of philosophy, Le., a special 
field of philosophical inquiry having to do with 
God. Ho'wever, the term is widely employed to 
mean the theoretical expression of a particular 
religion. In the latter sense, theology becomes 
‘‘Christian”, “Jewish”, “Presbyterian”, “Re¬ 
formed”, etc. When thus employed, dieology 
becomes in a narrow sense “historic”, “system¬ 
atic”, “polemic”, “ecclesiastical”, “apologetic”, 
etc.,—^phases of theoretical discussions within a 
particular religious faith. Theology need not 
have any necessary reference to religion; it may 
be a purely theoretical discussion about God 
and God’s relation to the world on a dis¬ 
interested plane of free inquiry.— Y^F* 

Theomacliy: (Gr. theoi, machein, battle against 
the gods), a term implying opposition to the 
divine will.—K’.P-L. 

'Pheophany: (Gr. theos, God; phaino, to ap¬ 
pear) The manifestation of God to man by 
actual appearance.—P.P*. 

Theophrastus: (370-287 B.C.), the most im- 
portant disciple and friend of Aristotle, left 
voluminous writings of which only fragments 
are extant; they dealt with many topics of 
philosophy and science (notably, botany) and 
defended his master’s philosophy against rival 
schools of thought, particularly against Stoics. 
Cf- Characters of Theophrastus. -R.B.TP. 

Theorem: (Gr- theoremaj a sight, theory, 

theorem) Any proposition which is demonstrated 
in terms of other more basic propositions. 

— S.C.B, 

Theoretical Reason: (Kant. Ger. theoretische 
Vernunft) Reflective thought dealing with cogni¬ 
tion, knowledge and science. Contrasted with 
practical reason (q.v.) which is concerned with 
moral and religious intuitions. See lCantsanis9»~ 

- O.F.K. 

Theory: (Gr. theoria, viewing) The hypothetical 
uni'iirersal aspect of anything- For Plato, a con¬ 


templated truth. For Aristotle, pure k 
as opposed to the practical- An abstract!dl 
practice. The principle from which pn^tice 
proceeds. Opposite of: practice.— J.K.F. 

(1) Hypothesis. More loosely: supposition, 
whatever is problematic, verifiiable but not veri¬ 
fied. 

(2) (As opposed to practice): systematically 
organized knowledge of relatively high gen¬ 
erality. (See **the theory of It^ht**). 

(3) (As opposed to laws and observations): 
explanation* The deduction of the axioms and 
theorems of one system from assertions (not 
necessarily verified) from another system and 
of a relatively less problematic and more intel¬ 
ligible nature. 

(Note: Since criteria of what is ‘intelligible’ 
and ‘problematic’ are subjective and liable to 
fluctuation, any definition of the term is bound 
to be provisional. It might be advisable to 
distinguish between lotos (general statements in 
a system), principles (axioms), and theories 
(methods for deriving the axioms by means of 
appropriate definitions employing terms from 
other systems).— 

Theosis: The ultimate absorption of the soul into 
Deity.-F-F. 

Theosophy: (Gr., lit. “divine wisdom”) is a 
term introduced in the third century by Am- 
monlus Saccaa, the master of Plotinus, to 
identify a recurring tendency prompted often by 
renewed impulses from the Orient, but implicit 
in mystery schools as that of Eleusis, among 
the Essenes and elsewhere. Theosophy difEers 
from speculative philosophy in allowing validity 
to some classes of mystical experience as regard 
soul and spirit, and in recognising clairvoyance 
and telepathy and kindred forms of perceprion 
as linking the worlds of psyche and body. Its 
content describes a transcendental field as the 
only real (approximating to Brahman, Nous, and 
Pleroma) from which emerge materi^ universes 
in series, with properties revealing that supreme 
Being. Two polarities appear as the first mani¬ 
festing stage, consciousness or spirit (Brahma, 
Chaos, Holy Ghost), and matter or energy 
(Siva, Logos, Father). Simultaneously, life ap¬ 
pears clothed in matter and spirit, as form or 
species (Vishou, Cosmos, Son). In a sense, 
life is the direct reflectian of the transcendent 
supreme, hence biological thinking has a privi¬ 
leged place in Theosophy. Thus, cycles of life 
are perceived in body, psyche, soul and spirit. 
The lesser of these is reincarnation of im¬ 
personal soul ‘in many personalities. A larger 
epoch is “the cycle of necessity”, when spirit 
evolves over vast periods.—F.iC. 

Thesis: (Gr. thesis) In Aristotle’s logic (1) an 
undemonstrated proposition used as a premiss 
in a syllogism, sometimes distinguished from 
axiom in that it need not be self-evident or 
intrinsically necessary; (2) any proposition con¬ 
trary to general opinion but capable of being 
supported by reasoning. See Antithesis^ Dialectic, 
Synthesis. — GRJH. 

Thetics: (from Grk. Thetikoa) According to 
Kant the sum total of all aiBSmiations.—-.XT.F.L. 
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Theurgy: (Gr. thcos, g’od, er^on, work) The 
work of some divine, supernatural ag*ency in 
the affairs of men, generally by direct interven¬ 
tion.— 

Thnetopsychite: (Gr*) One 'who confesses the doc¬ 
trine that the soul dies when the body dies and 
rises when it Is resurrected-—AT.F-L. 

Thought-Transference: Equivalent to Tele^:- 
nosis. See Tclegnosis. — L.W, 

ThoreaUy Henry David: (1817-1862 One of 
the leading* American tranBcendent«ili8ts, of the 
Concord group. He was a thoroughgoing in¬ 
dividualist, most famous for the attempts to be 
self-sufficient that he recounts so brilliantly in 
his diaries, lectures, essays and expositions, such 
was the famous “Walden”,— L^E D* 

Ti: (a) The Confucian anthropomorphic Lord 
or Supreme Lord (Shang Ti), almost inter¬ 
changeable with Heaven (T^ien) except that '1 i 
refers to the Lord as the directing and govern¬ 
ing power whereas Heaven refers to the Lord 
in the sense of omnipresence and all-inclusive¬ 
ness. 

(b) The world-honored deities (such as those 
of the four diiections and the Five Elements). 

(c) Mythological sovereigns whose virtues 
approximate those of Heaven and Earth. 

—W.T.C. 

Ti: Also t’i, 

(a) Respect for ciders. See: hnaa, 

(b) Brotherlineas. 

(c) Younger brother.—TY.T.C. 

T’i: Generic relationship or part and whole 
relationship, one of the proofs of agreement* 
See: Afo chi. — W.T.C. 

Ti chih tee: *The pattern of the Lord*, by which 
is meant the political and social regulations 
instituted by the supreme ruler or emperor on 
high- (Taoism),— 

T’ien: A material or physical sky, spoken in 
opposition to earth, a ruling or presiding 
Heaven, anthropomorphic by nature^ a fatalistic 
heaven, one equivalent to Natures an ethical 
heaven, one having a moral principle and 
which is the highest primordial principle of 
the universc.~H,H. 

T’aen chB: The ^evolution of nature* is the 
change things undergo from one form to an¬ 
other, the beginning and end of whose changes 
are like a circle, in which no part is any more 
the beginning than another part. (Chuang Tau, 
between 399 and 295 B.C.). The mind is the 
^natural ruler*. (Hsiin Txd, c335-c288 B.C*). 

— 

T’ien i: The evolution of nature is the ^boundary 
of nature*. (Chuang Tzii, between 399 and 295 
B.CO— 

T’ien The heavenly man, one ‘'who is not 

separated from The Natural.** (Taoism). 

—W.T.C* 

T*ien li: (a) Heaven-endowed nature. 

(b) The Reason of Heaven* the Divine 
Law* the moral principle of Heaven which is 
embodies in benevolence, righteousnesa, pro¬ 
priety, and wisdom (ssQ tuan) (Chu Hsi, 
11300-1200)1 the Law of Nature, which is 
Reason (It) in all things and is impartial. 


(Tat Tung-yuan, 1723-1777).— W.T.C. 

T’ien ti: Heaven and Earth. 

(a) as the universe* 

(bj as the origin of life, 

(c) as the consolation of the pure and impure 
vital forces (ch*i) respectively, 

(d) as the active or male (yang) and the 
passive or female (yin) phases of the universe, 
respectively.— W. T.C. 

Timarchy: (Gr.) A type of government charac¬ 
terized by voluntary or acclamatory lule of 
worthy and competent men, not aristocrats. 

— K,F.L. 

Time: The general medium in which all events 
t.ike place in succession or appear to take place 
in succession. All specific and finite periods 
of time, whether past, present or future, consti¬ 
tute merely parts of the entire and single Time. 
Common-sense interprets Time vaguely as some¬ 
thing moving towrard the future or as something 
in wrhich events point in that direction. But 
the many contradictions contained in this notion 
have led philosophers to postulate doctrines 
purporting to eliminate some of the difficulties 
implied in common-sense ideas. The first famous 
but unresolved controversy arose in Ancient 
Oieece, between Parmenides, who maintained 
that change and becoming were irrational illu¬ 
sions, and Heraclitus, who asserted that there 
was no permanence and that change charac¬ 
terized everything without exception. Another 
great controversy arose centuries later between 
disciples of Newton and Leibniz. According to 
Newton, time was independent of, and prior 
to, events* in his own words, “absolute time, 
and mathematical time, of itself, and from its 
€iwn nature, flows equably without regard to 
anything external.” According to Leibniz, on 
the other hand, there can be no time indepen¬ 
dent of events* for time is formed by events 
and relations among them, and constitutes the 
univeisal order of succession. It was this latter 
doctrine which eventually gave rise to the doc¬ 
trine of space-time, in which both space and 
time are regarded as two systems of relations, 
distinct from a perceptual standpoint, but in¬ 
separably bound together in reality. All these 
controversies led many thinkers to believe that 
the concept of time cannot he fully accounted 
for, unless we distinguish between perceptual, 
or subjective, time, which is confined to the 
perceptually shifting 'now* of the present, and 
conceptual, or objective, time, which includes 
all periods of time and in which the events we 
call past, present and future can be mutually 
and fixedly related. See Secotningj Change^ 
Duraiion, p4frsisScne», 

Time«Arrow: The general direction of change 
In time* is supposed to point toward the future. 
The concept was suggested by A. S. Eddington. 

—R.B.W. 

Timeleast Having no end in time, pertaining to 
no time, or transcending time,— R.B.W. 

Time-perception: The apprehension of the pro- 
tensive or durational character of the data of 
experience. See Dimensions of Consciousnessi 
ProSensisy..~L . tV» 
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rTsmology: (Gr. time, esteem, dignityj lo^os, 
study of) A term meaning* a study of excellence 
or 'worth. More particularly, the term refers 
to a theory of value which holds that value 
has an intrinsic worth apart from considerations 
of any particular point of view. Opposed, e.g., 
to the view that value is relative to an indi¬ 
vidual. A notable expounder of the timological 
view in theory of value is G* E. Moore.—“FJ. 

Timon of Phlius: (320-230 B.C.) A sceptic 
who held that an ultimate knowledge of things 
was beyond man’s capacity. Author of Silloi. 
See Pyrrhoy teacher of Timon.— 

Tone: (Music) The larger intervals in diatonic 
scale. 

(Painting) The modihcation of colors through 
the general effect of light and shade.—i^.F. 

Topics; (Gr. Topika) The title of a treatise by 
Aristotle on dialecdcal reasoning, so named 
because the material is grouped into convenient 
topoi, or common-places of argument, useful in 
examining an opponent’s assertions. See 2>ie- 
leciic* — G.RJidm 

Totemism: (Totem, Of Ojihway origin) A 
feature of primitive social organization 'whereby 
the members of a tribe possess group solidarity 
by virtue of their association with. a class of 
animals or in some cases plants or inanimate 
objects- The primitive conception of the totem 
as the essential unity and solidarity among the 
different members of a class of men and of 
animals may have prepared the way for the 
philosophical doctrine of substantival universals 
and of the participation of many individuals in 
a single universal.— 

Totum divisum; Latin expression denoting a 
whole having some kind of unity, which is to 
be divided, or Is capable of division. Thus a 
logical whole, some general idea, may be 
broken up into smaller classes, or members, 
according to some principle of division, or point 
of view.— 

Trace Theory of Memory: Physiological ex¬ 
planation of memory through the conservation 
of traces in the nervous system. Opposed to 
the theory of Mnemic causation. See 

Traditionalism : In French philosophy of the 
early nineteenth century, the doctrine that the 
truth—^particularly religious truth—is never dis¬ 
covered by an individual but is only to be found 
in ^‘tradition”. It was revealed in potentia at 
a single moment by God and has been develop¬ 
ing steadily through history. Since truth is an 
attribute of ideas, the traditionalist holds that 
ideas are super-individual, Th^ are the prop¬ 
erty of society and are found embedded in 
language which was revealed to primitive man 
by God at the creation. The main traditionalists 
were Joseph de Maistre, the Vicomte de Bonald, 
and Bonetty.— 

Traducianism : The view that the soul (as well 
as the body) is generated from the souls of 
parents. A doctrine dating back to Tertullian 
(200 A.D.). The process of natural propagation 
procreates the soul.— VJF. 


Transcendent: (L. transcendere: to climb over, 
surpass, go beyond) That which is beyond, in 
any of several senBCS. The opposite of the im¬ 
manent (q.v.). 

1. In Scholasticism notions are transcendent 

which cannot be subsumed under the Aristotelian 
categories. The definitive list of transcendentia 
comprises unutn^ vtrrttmj and 

aligtdd* 

2. For Kant whatever is beyond possible ex¬ 
perience is transcendent, and hence unknowable. 

3. Metaphysics and Theology: God (or the 
Absolute) is said to be transcendent in the 
following senses: (a) perfect, s.e., b^ond limita¬ 
tion or imperfection (JSeholasUcism) \ b) incom¬ 
prehensible (negative theology, mysticism)^ c) 
remote from N'ature (Deism) y d) alienated from 
natural man (Barthianism). Pluralism posits the 
essential mutual transcendence of substances or 
reals. 

4. Epistemology: Epistemological dualism (q. 
V.) holds that the real transcends apprehending 
consciousness, s.e., is directly inaccessible to It. 
Thought is said to be ‘*self-transcendent” when 
held to involve essentially reference beyond it¬ 
self (s. intentionality). 

Ethics: Moral idealism posits the tran¬ 
scendence of the will over Nature (see Free¬ 
dom}- - W-L.- 

Transcendent Reference: The reference of a 
mental state to somediing beyond itself. See 
Rejerencej—LJ^m 

Transcendental: (Ger. transzendental) In Kant’s 
Philosophy: Adjective applied to the condition 
of experience or an 3 rthing relating thereto. Thus 
transcendental knowledge is possible while 
transcendent knowledge is not. In the Dialec¬ 
tic, however, the term transcendental is often 
used where one would expect transcendent. 

Transcendental analytic: The first part of Kant’s 
Logic $ its function is ‘^e dissection of the whole 
of our a priori knowledge into the elements of 
the pure cognition of the understanding,” {^Kriiik 
d. reinoft Vermunflg Part II, div. I, tr- M- 
Muller, 2nd ed., pp, 50-1); to be distinguished 
from (1) Transcendental Aesthetic, which 
studies the a priori forms of sensation, and (2) 
Transc. Dialectic, which attempts to criticize the 
illusory and falsifying arguments based on 
a priori principles.— VJ-BZ 

Transcendental idealism ; See Idealism, — A,CJS, 

Transoendratal IHusion: (Kant. Ger. trans- 
szendentaler Schein) An illusion resulting from 
the tendenqr of the mind to accept the a priori 
forms of reason, valid only in experience, as 
constituting the nature of ultimate reality- HHius 
we are led, according to Kant, to think Ideas, 
such as God, World, and Soul, though we can¬ 
not krtoto them. See Kantianism. — OFJH. 

Transcendental method; (In Kant) The analy¬ 
sis of the conditions (/* priori forms of intui¬ 
tion, categories of the understanding, ideals of 
reason) that make possible human experience 
and knowledge. See Kantianism. 

Transcendental Object: ^Kant. Ger. trans- 
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zendentale Objekt) The pure rational which 
Kant defines as the g-eneral torm of object or 
the object as such. It is not a particular con¬ 
crete object, but the ideal objective correlate of 
pure consciousnejs as such. It is tlie object 
which the mind seeks to know in each empirical 

cog'nition. See -O.F.-AT. 

Transcendental Philosophy: 1. Kant’s name 
for his proposed a prtort science of pure science 
(*‘puie reason”) which would include both a 
detailed analysis of its fundamental concepts 
and a complete list of all derivative notions. 
Such a study would go beyond the purpose and 
scope of his Criitque of Puto Reason^ 

2- Name given to Kant’s philosophy. 

3- Schelling’s term for his science of Mind, 
as opposed to the science of Nature. 

4*. Transcendentalism (q.v,).—MP'.Zi. 
Transcendental proof: In Kant’s Philosophy: 
Proof by showing that what is proved is a 
necessary condition without which human cx- 
peiience would be impossible and therefore valid 
of all phenomena.— A.C^E, 

Transcendentalism: Any doctrine giving em¬ 
phasis to the transcendent or transcendental 
(q.v.). ^ 

1. Originally, a convenient synonym for the 
^‘transcendental philosophy” (q-v.) of Kant and 
Schelling. 

2. By extension, post-Kantian idealism. 

3. Any idealistic philosophy positing the im¬ 
manence of the ideal or spiritual in sensuous 
experience. 

4. The philosophy of the Absolute (q-v.), the 
doctrine of: a) the immanence of the Absolute 
in the finite, b) the transcendence of the Ab¬ 
solute above rhe finite conceived as illusion or 
“unreality”. 

5. A name, originally pejorative, given to 
and later adopted by an idealistic movement 
in New England centering around the informal 
and so-called “Ti ansccndcntal Club,” organized 
at Boston in 1836. An outgrowth of the 
romantic movement, its chief influences were*" 
Colei idge, SchelUng, and Orientalism. While 
it embodied a general attitude rather than a 
systematically worked out philosophy, in general 
it opposed Lockean empiricism, materialism, 
rationalism, Calvinism, Deism, Trinitarianism, 
and middle-class commercialism. Its metaphysics 
followed that of Kant and post-Kantian ideal¬ 
ism posited the immanance of tlie divine In 
finite existence, and tended towards pantheism 
(^merson’s “Nature”, “Oversoul”, “The Trana- 
cendentallst”). Its doctrine of knowledge was 
idealistic and intuitive. Its ethics embraced 
idealism, individualism, mysticism, reformism, 
and optimism regarding human nature. Theo¬ 
logically it was autosoteric, Unitarian, and 
broadly mystical (Theo. Parker’s “The Transient 
and Permanent in Christianity”). 

6. Popularly, a pejorative term for any visrw 
that is “enthusiastic”, “mystical”, extravagant, 
impractical, ethereal, supernatural, vague, ab¬ 
struse, lacking in common sense.— 
Transcendentals (Scholastic) ; The iranscen-- 
der^alia are notions which apply to any being 


whatsoever. They are: Being, Thing, Something, 
One, True, Good. While thing (rej) and 
being (mi) are synonymous, the other four 
name properties of being which, however, are 
only virtually distinct from the concept to which 
they apply.— R,A. 

Traa&fiiiite iadoction; A generalization of the 
method of proof by mathematical induction or 
recuision (see recursion, proof ^y), applicable 
to a well-ordered class of arbitrary ordinal 
number—especially one of ordinal number 
greater than omega (see ordi-nal number )— in 
a way similar to that in which mathematical 
induction is applicable to a well-ordered class 
of ordinal number omega.— 

Transfinitc ordinals; See ordinal number^ 
Transformator : In R. Relnlnger’s philosophy, 
the agent or factor bringing about the change 
from the physical sensation or perception to 
experience as something psychic.—AT.F.L. 
^'TranBitiva Statea” : (Lat. transire, to passover) 
W. James' teim which designates those 
parts of the stream of thought which effect a 
transition from one substantive state to another. 
See Bubstai%ti%t€ States, — JLJW, 

Tranaitivity : A dyadic relation R is transitive 
if, whenever xRy and yRu both hold, xRk also 
holds. Important examples of transitive relations 
are; the relation of identity or equalityf the 
relation less than among whole numbers, or 
among rational numbers, or among real num- 
beras the relation precedes among instants of 
time (as usually taken) | the relation of class in¬ 
clusion, c (see logic, formal, §7)j the rela¬ 
tions of material implication and material equiv¬ 
alence among propositions, the relations of 
formal implication and formal equivalence 
among monadic propositional functions. In the 
propositional calculus, the latos of transitivity of 
material implication and material equivalence 
(the conditional and biconditional) are: 

IP ^ ^ r} ^ IP => r). 

Ip SS m rj St ip ^ rj. 

Similar laws of transitivity may be formulated 
for equality (e.g., in the functional calculus of 
first order with equality), class inclusion (e.g.. 
In the Zcrmelo set theory), formal implication 
(e.g., in the pure functional calculus of first 
order), etc. A, C. 

Tmasmigration of Souls ; See Metempsychosis, 
Traas*ordinal laws: Connecting properties of 
aggregates of different orders. Laws connecting 
the characteristics of inorganic things with 
living things. (Broad).— HM* 

Transpathy; (Lat. trans, across + pathos, feeling) 
As distinct from sympathy is feeling engendered 
by ‘contagion’. In sympathy the function of 
‘after-experiencing’ is so interwoven ^ with true 
sympathy that an experienced separation of the 
two never occurs. In the case of transpathy, 
the two functions are distinctly separated from 
each other in experience. Transpathy takes 
place between emotional states, presupposes no 
knowledge of the other’s joy or sorrow- One 
detects afterwards that an emotion which one 
finds in oneself derives from ‘contagion’, which 
took place in an earlier gathering. See Sympathy, 

—HM. 
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Transpositioa: The form of valid inference cf 
the propositional calculus from A B to ~3 
^ ^A. The lazL' of £ra-nsposiiio-fz is the theo¬ 

rem of the propositional calculus, 

\.P ^ e] ^ =* ~i!]. A, C. 

Transubjective Reference: (Lat, trans, across 
+ subjectivus from subjicere) The reference of 
an item of thoug-ht to an object independent 
of the knowing* subject.— L.W» 

Tran 5 valuation of values: Xietzsche's proposal 
of revolutionizing the reigning tendencies and 
sentiments of one’s age.— H.H. 
Trendelenburg, Friedrich Adolf: Cl802-1S72) 
A German idealist who attempted to substitute 
the concept of ‘motion’ for Hegel’s dialectics 5 
the central theme of his writings is the notion 
of purpose.— 

Main works: Logische XJntersuchungem^ I?40i 
I>ie sittliche Idee des Rechis^ 1849; Naturrecht 
auf dem Grunde der Ethik^ 1860. 

Trichotomy: (Gr. tricha, threefold 3 temno, to 
cut) Literally, a division into three parts- More 
speci£cally: the doctrine that man consists of 
soul, body and spirit. This view appears as a 
later doctrine in the Old Testament, in Stoic 

thought and was held by St, Paul-- V.F^ 

Trika: An Indian philosophic system founded by 
Vasugupta in the 9th cent. A.D., ha\'ing 
flourished among the Shivaites of Kashmir till 
the 14th cent., and now reviving along vith 
the Southern, Tamil, offshoot of the Shaiva- 
siddhanta. Its aim is the recognition of Shiva 
as one’s own inmost nature (see pratyahhijUd) 
from which ensues progressive dissolution of 
manifoldness and reduction of the threefold 
itrika) reality of Shiva, iakli (q.v.), and soul 
to Oneness, thus reversing the “unfolding” of 
the universe through the 36 Sanvas (q.v.). 

— IC.F.L, 

Trilemma: See Proof by cases, 

Trimurti: (Skr. having three shapes) The Hindu 
trinity, religiously interpreted as the three gods 
Brahma-Vishnu-Shiva, or metaphysically as the 
three principles of creation-maintenance-destruc- 
tion operative in cosmo-psychology.— }C,F,L, 
Trinitarianism : a) Referring to a Roman Cath¬ 
olic order founded in 1198 to redeem Christian 
captives from Mohammedans. 

b) The usual meaning of the term: the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinitarians who hold that the 
nature of God is one in substance and three in 
embodiment (Latin: persona). Upon the basis 
of Platonic realism (q-v.) which makes the 
universal fundamental and the particulars real 
in terms of the universal, the Christian Trini¬ 
tarians made philosophically clear their doctrine 
of one Godhead and three embodiments, Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit: three and yet one. The 
doctrine was formulated to make religiously 
valid the belief In the complete Deity of Jesus 
and of the Holy Spirit (referred to in the New 
and the Old Testaments) and to avoid the pit- 
falls of polytheism. Jesus had become the object 
of Christian worship and the revealer of God 
and thus it was felt necessary to establish (to¬ 
gether with the H.S.) his real Deity along with 
monotheistic belief. A long controversy over the 


relatlcnsZiip of the three led to the form-Zaticn 
by the Council cf Xlcea in 325, and after fur¬ 
ther disputes, by the Council cf Ccnstantinople 
ia^ 3SI cf the orthcaor Trinitarian creed '"the 
Xiceno-Ccnstantinopolitan^. Roman and Greek 
Catnolicism split on the doctrine of the status 
of tne H.S. The T^este“n church added the 
expression ‘nllcque” (the H.S. proceeding “and 
from the Son’") making more explicit the com¬ 
plete equality of the threes the Sastern church 
maintained the original text which speaks of the 
H.S. as “proceeding from thet Father.” Or¬ 
thodox Protestantism maintains the Trinitarian 
conception.—T.F. 

Tripitaka: “The Three Baskets”, the Buddhistic 
Canon as Anally adopted by the Council of 
Sthaviras, or elders, held under the auspices of 
Bmperor Aloka, about 245 B.C., at Pataliputra, 
consisting of three parts: “The basket cf discip¬ 
line”, “the basket of (Buddhak) sermons”, and 
“the basket of metaphysics.”— jST-F.Zf. 

Tritheism; N ame gi^en to the opinions nf John 
Philoponus, the noted commentator on Aristotle, 
Conon, Bishop of Tarsus, and Bugenius. Bishop 
of Seleucia in Isauria, leaders of a at''Jp of 
IVIonophysites of the sixth century, ■which were 
understood in the sense that the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit are three partial substances and 
distinct individuals, consequently three Gods. 
Any similar doctrine is usually called Trlthsism. 

— J.J.R. 

Trivium: (Lat. tres, and viae, three v/ays) The 
flrst three disciplines in the mediaeval, educa¬ 
tional system of seven liberal arts. The trivium 
includes: grammar, rhetoric and dialectic. See 
Quadriviu7n.’~^V ,J .B. 

Truth: See also Semiotic 2 . 

Truth: A characteristic of some propositional 
meanings, namely those which are true. Truth 
(or falsity) as predicated of ‘‘ideas” is today 
normally restricted to those which are proposi¬ 
tional in nature, concepts being spoken of as 
being exemplifled or not rather than as being 
true or false. Truth Is predicable indirectly of 
sentences or symbols which express true mean¬ 
ings. (See Truth^ semantical.) 

It is customary to distinguish between the 
nature of truth and the tests for truth. There 
are three traditional theories as to the nature 
of truth, each flnding various expression in 
the ■works of different exponents. (1) According 
to the correspondence theory, a proposition (or 
meaning) is true if there is a fact to which it 
corresponds, if it expresses what is the case, for 
example, “It is raining here now” is true if it 
is the case that it is raining here now$ otherwise 
it is false. The nature of the relation of cor¬ 
respondence* between fact and true propositiaa 
is variously described by different writers, or 
left largely undescribed. Russell in The Prob¬ 
lems of Philosophy speaks of the correspondence 
as consisting of an identity of the constituents 
of the fact and of the proposition. 

(2) According to the coherence theory (see 
H. H. Joachim: The Nature of Truth)^ truth 
is systematic coherence. This is more than 
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log-ical consiatency. A proposition is true insofar 
as it is a necessary constituent of a systcnriatic- 
ally coherent whole. According to some (e.g., 
Srand Blanshaid, TAc Natute of Ttuth'^^^ this 
whole must be such that every clement in it 
necessitates, indeed entails, every other element. 
Strictly, on this view, truth, in its fullness, 
is a characteristic of only the one systematic 
coherent whole, which is the absolute. It attaches 
to propositions as we know them and to wholes 
as we know them only to a degree. A proposi¬ 
tion has a degree of truth proportionate to the 
completeness of the systematic coherence of the 
system of entities to which it belongs- 

(3) According to the pragmatic theory of 
truth, a proposition is true insofar as it ztfOfkx 
OT safisfioSf working or satisfying being described 
variously by different exponents of the view. 
Some writers insist that truth characterizes 
only those propositions (ideas) whose satisfac¬ 
tory working has actually verified them; others 
state that only verifiiability through such con¬ 
sequences is necessary. In either case, writers 
differ as to the precise nature of the verifying 
experiences required. See Pragma^ism,*—C^A*If. 

Truth, fiemantical: Closely connected with the 
nam€ relation (q. v-) is the property of a propo¬ 
sitional formula (sentence) that it expresses a 
true proposition (or if it has free variables, that 
it expresses a true proposition for all values of 
these variables)» At in the case of the name 
relation, a notation for the concept of truth in 
this sense often cannot be added, with its naturdl 
properties, to an (interpreted) logistic system 
without producing contradiction. A particular 
system may, however, be made the beginning of 
a hierarchy of systems each containing the truth 
concept appropriate to the preceding one. 

The notion of truth should be kept distinct 
from that of a theorem, the true formulas being 
in general only some among the theorems (In 
view of G5del*s result, Logic^ formal^ S 6). 

The first paper of Tarski cited below is de¬ 
voted to the problem of finding a definition of 
semantical truth for q logistic system X, not in 
L itself but in another system (metasystem) con¬ 
taining notations for the formulas of L and for 
syntactical relations between them. This Is at¬ 
tractive ^ as an alternative to the method of 
introducing the^ concept of truth by arbitrarily 
adding a notation for it, with appropriate new 
primitive formulas, to the metasystems but in 
many important cases it is possible only if the 
metasystem is in some essential respect logically 
stronger than L* 

Tarski’s concept of truth, obtained thus by a 
syntactical definition, is closely related to Car- 
nap*s concept of msaly/fcAfy. According to Tar^ 
ski, they are the same in the case that is a 
‘‘logical language.^ See further 2. 


A. €n 
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Truth-Frequency: (Prob.) See Probability, .ec 
D (III). 

Truth-function i« either: (1) a function (q. v.) 
from propositions to propositions such that the 
tiuth-value of the value of the function is 
uniquely determined by the truth-values alone 
of the arguments} or (2) simply a function from 
truth-values to truth-values. Q, 

Truth-table method; See logicj formal, § 1, and 
propositional calculus, many-valued^ 

C. S. Peirce, On the algebra of logic, American 
Journal of Mathematics, vol. 7 (1863), pp. 180- 
202 ; reprinted in his Collected Papetx, vol. 3. 
J. hukasiewicz, Logika dwutoartolciowa, Przealad 
hilo/unL/tiy, vol. 23 (Ip2i), pp. 189-203. E. L. 
Post, Inirodueston to a general theory of eU- 
mentary propotttions, American Journal of Mathe¬ 
matics, vol. 43 (1921), pp. 163-183. 

Truth-value; On the view that every proposition 
is either true or false, one may speak of a propo¬ 
sition as having one of two truth-values, viz. 
truth or falst'hocdo This Is the primary meaning 
of the term truth-value, but generalizations have 
been considered according to which there are 
more than two truth-values——see propositional 
calculus, many-xmlurd* A, C- 

Tsn chia: The “Miscellaneous” or “Mixed” 
School, which “drew from the Confucians and 
the Mohists and harmonized the Logicians and 
the Legalists,” including Shih TzG (fourth cen¬ 
tury B.C.), Lu Pu-wei (290?-23S B.C.)* and 
Ifuai-n.m Tzii (d. 122 B.C.).— WoT.Co 
Ta’ai: a) This means that when a man is not 
good, it is not because he is actually lacking in 
the basic ‘natural powers/ ‘natural endowment,’ 
or ‘raw material’, whereby to be good. His 
badness results simply from the fact that he has 
not developed the beginnings of virtue, which 
is not the fault of his ‘natural powers’. 
(Mencius)e 

b) Power. Heaven, Earth, and Man are the 
three Powers or Forces of Nature.— H,Hn 
Taao hua: (a) Creator, also called tsao wu 
(ch$). 

(b) Heaven and Earth} the Active or Male 
Cosmic Principle (yang) and the Passive or 
Female Cosmic Principle (yin).—-PT- jT-C. 

Tsao wu (che); Creator. Also called tsao hua. 

—WoToCo 

Tsao Yen: Nothing is known of this founder 
of the Yin Yang School except that he was a 
scholar m the state of Ch’i in the third century 
B.Cm ^ho “inspected closely the rise and fall 
of the passive and active principles and wrote 
essays totalling more than one hundred thousand 
words.” His works are now lost-— 

Ts^O yin: The feeling of commiseration. 
( Menci us ).——Bf.Jfir- 

Tso wnntf; ‘Sitting in forgetfulness’s that state 
of absolute freedom. In which the distinctions 
between others and self Is forgotten, m which 
life and death are equated, in which all things 
have become one. A state of pure experience, 
in which one becomes at one with the infinite. 
(Chuang Tafi, between 399 and 293 B.C.). 

—H.fy. 

Ti'iui l&eint Preserving one’s native mind, that 
is, preserving in one’s heart benevolence and 
propriety which are natural to man. (Mencius). 
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Xs’oti hsin^r Puttings the desires into proper 
harmony hy restraints the way to achieve *com- 
plete preservation of one’s nature’. (Yangr Chu, 
c 440*c 360 B.C.).— HM. 

Xs’lin shrams ^Completeness of living"’, is 

the best, is the enjoyment of life not 
a life in which all desires reach a p^^^ .r 
harmony. While advocating restraint of the 
desires, Yang Chu (c 440<c 360 B.C.) at the 
same time maintains the fulfillment of these* 

— HJI. 

Oiploznatists in ancient China. 

— W.T.C- 

Xu? Steadfastness in quietude, in order to com¬ 
prehend Fate, The Eternal, and Tao (Lao Tzu). 

— W.T.C. 

X'u: Earth, one of the Five Agents or Elements. 
See: ztHt /tsinj^r, — W.T.C. 

Xuans Human nature is innately good Insofar as 
all men possess the beginnings’ of the virtues, 
which if completely developed, make a man a 
sage. (Mencius).— 

Xiifta, James Hayden; (,1SS2-) Emeritus Pro¬ 
fessor of Philosophy of Chicago University. 
He has been strongly influenced by ICant. He col¬ 
laborated with Uewey in the standard, ‘‘Ethics’*, 
and among his other writings are: "Ethics of 
Cooperation,” "Education and draining for 
Social Work” and ‘“America’s Social Moralitv.” 

/-E.Z). 

Xu hua: Spontaneous transformation, the uni** 
versal law of existence, the guiding principle 
of which is neither any divine agency or any 
moral law but Tao. (Kuo Hsiang, d. 321 A.D.). 

— W,T.C. 

Xuit The opposite. Everything has its opposite. 
"When there is the active force (yang), there is 
the passive force (yin). When there is good, 
there is evil. As yang increases, yin decreases, 
and as goodness is augmented, evil is dimin¬ 
ished.” (Oi’eng Ming-tao, 1032-1086), 

— W.T.C. 

X’ui: The method of induction or extension in 
argumentation. See: ftsen, —TF.T.C. 

Xuisms (from Latin Xu, thou) In ethics the doc¬ 
trine which puts the emphasis on the well-being 
of one’s fellow-men. Another name for 
dUrttistn^ which see.—JSr.F*L. 

Xun4: (a) Activityj motion; “the constant fea¬ 
ture of active or male cosmic principle 

(yang)” of the universe just as passivity is the 
constant feature of the passive or female cosmic 
principle (yin). According to Chou Lien-hsi 
1017-1173), “the Great Ultimate (T’ai Chi) 
moves, becomes active, and generates the active 
principle (yang). When its activity reaches its 
limits it becomes tranquil, engendering the 
passive principle (yin)- When the Great Ulti¬ 
mate becomes completely tranquil, it begins to 
move again. Thus, movement and tranquillity 
alternate and become the occasion of each other, 
giving rise to the distincrion of yin and yang, 
and the Two Primary Modes are tjjius estab¬ 
lished-” To the entire Neo-Confucian school, 
activity is potenUal tranquillity (ching). 

(b) Being moved, being awakened, in the 


sense that it Is the nature of man to be tranquil, 
but when man comes into contact with external 
things, his nature is moved, and desires and 
passions follow. (Confucianism).— W^T^C, 

T*uiig; (a) Mere identity, or sameness, especially 
in social institutions and standards, which is 
inferior to harmony (ho) in which social dis¬ 
tinctions and diflerences are in complete con¬ 
cord. (Confucianism). 

(b) Agreement, as in "agreement with the 
superiors” (shasg t’ung). 

(c) The method of agreement, which includes 
xdentiQr, generic relationship, co-existence, and 
partial resemblance. “Identity means two sub¬ 
stances having one name. Generic relationship 
means Inclusion in the same whole. Both being 
in the same room is a case of co-existence. 
Partial resemblance means having some points 
of resemblance.” See: Mo che, (Heo-Mohism). 

—TF.T.C. 

Tiling i: The joint method of similarities and 
dlfFerences, by which what is present and what 
is absent can be distinguished. See: Mo che, 

— W.T.C. 

Tung Chung-shu: (177-104 B.C.) was the lead¬ 
ing Confucian of his time, premier to two 
feudal princes, and consultant to the Han 
emperor in framing national policies. Firmly be¬ 
lieving in retribution, be strongly advocated 
the ‘“science of catastropbies and anomalies,” 
and became the founder and leader of medieval 
Confucianism which was extensively confused 
with the Yin Yang philosophy. Extremely 
antagonistic towards rival schools, he established 
Confucianism as basis of state religion and 
education. His best known work, Ch-tun^hHu 
Fan^lu, awaits English translation.—W.T.C. 

Xurro y Darder, Ramon: Spanish Biologist and 
Philosopher. Bom in Malgrat, Dec, 8, 1854. 
Died in Barcelona, June 5, 1926- As a Biologist 
hxa conclusions about the circulation of the 
blood, more than half a century ago, were ac¬ 
cepted and verified by later researchers and 
theorists. Among other things, he showed the 
insufficiency and unsatisfactoriness of the mech¬ 
anistic and neomechanistic explanations of the 
circulatory process. He was also the first to 
busy himself with endocrinology and bacterio¬ 
logical Immunity. “As a philosopher Turro com- 
bafed the subjectivistic and metaphysical type 
of psychology, and circumscribed scientific in¬ 
vestigation to the determination of the condi¬ 
tions that precede the occurrence of phenomena, 
considering useless all attempt to reach final 
essences.. Turr6 does not admit, however, that 
the psychical series or conscious states may be 
causally linked to the organic series. His 
formula was: Physiology and Consciousness are 
phenomena that occur, not in connection, but 
in conjunction. His most important work is 
Ftlosofla Critica, in which he has put side by 
side two antagonistic conceptions of the uni¬ 
verse, the objective and the subjective concep¬ 
tions. In it he holds that, at the present crisis 
of science and philosophy, the business of In¬ 
telligence is to realize ^at science works on 
philosophical presuppositions, but that philosophy 
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ia no better off witib ita chaos of endless con* 
tradictioDB and countless systems of thought. The 
task to be realized is one of coining together, to 
undo -what has been done and get as far as the 
original primordial concepts with which philo¬ 
sophical inquiry began.—/.if •F* 

Tychism; A term derived from the Greek, tyche, 
fortune, chance, and employed by Charles San¬ 
ders Peirce (1839-1914) to ezpress any theory 
which regards chance as an objective reality, 
operative in the cosmos. Also the hypothesis that 
evolution occurs owing to fortuitous variations. 

—7.7.ie. 

Typea, theory of: Sec Logte^ formal, S 6, Para^ 
doaoj, logufali Ramified H^ory of itypes. 
Type-token ambiguity: The words ioken and 
type are used to distinguish between two senses 
of the word toordm 

Individual marks, more or less resembling 
each other (as ‘‘cat’’ resembles “cat” and 
“CAT”) may (1) be said to be “the same word” 
or (2) so many “different words”. The appar¬ 


ent contradiction thereby involved is removed by 
speaking of the individual marks aa tokens, in 
contrast with the one type of which they are in¬ 
stances* And ttord may then he said to be sub¬ 
ject to type-token amb$guity. The terminology 
can easily be extended to apply to any kind of 
symbol, e.g. as in speaking of token- and type- 
sentences. 

Reference C. S. Peirce, Collected Paters 
4.S37.—* 

Tz’u: (a) Parental love, kindness, or affection, 
the ideal Confucian virtue of parents, 

(c) Love, kindness in general.— W.T.C, 

Tzu hua: Self-transformation or spontaneous 
transformation without depending on any divine 
guidance or external agency, but following the 
thing’s own principle of being, which is Tao, 
(Taoism),—W.r.C, 

Tzu jam: The natural, the natural state, the state 
of Tao, spontaneity as against artificiality. (Lao 
Tzii, Huai-nan Tail, d. 122 B.C.)—T^.r.C. 




u 


Ubicatio: (JLat. ubl^ where) Whereneas^ the 
condition of beinf located in space.— 

Ueberweg, Friedridh: (1S26-1871) Is mainly 
known for his exhaustive studies in the history 
of philosophy.— R^B^Wn 

Main works; Sysi^tn d. I^og;ik tu Gesch. d. 
logUchefP L>ehre, 18573 Orundriss Gesch. d. 
Philosophic^ 1863-66. 

Ultimate Value: See; Value^ ultimate. 

Ultramontanism : (Lat. ultra, b^ond, and mon- 
tanus, pertaining to mountains, 2 .e., the Alps) 
Cx:treme theory of the absolute supremacy of the 
Pope, not onljr^ in religrious but in political 
matters .—V JfJB, 

Unamuno y Jutfo, Miguel de: Spanish Professor 
and writer. Born at Bilbao, Spain, September 
29, 1864. Died 1936. First and secondary 
education in Bilbao. Philosophical studies and 
hig’her learning* at the Central University of 
Madrid since 1880. Private instructor in Bilbao, 
1884-1891. Professor of Greek language and 
literature at the University of Salamanca since 
1891. President of the University of Salamanca 
and at the same time Professor of the History 
of the Spanish Language, in 1901. Madariaga 
considers him ‘^The most important literary fig¬ 
ure of Spain*’. If he does not embody, at least 
it may be asserted that Unamuno very well 
symbolizes the character of Spain. His conflict 
between faith and reason, life and thought, cul¬ 
ture and civilization, depicts for us a clear pic¬ 
ture of the Spanish cultural crisis. Among his most 
important works the following must be mentioned; 
Pass ra Its Guerra, 18975 XJs la Enseiianaa St^ 
perior an Espana, 18995 En Tomo at Casticisnso, 
19025 Amor y Padagogia, 19025 Vida de J>on 
Qui/o^e y Saneho, 190^5 Mi Religion y OPros 
Ensayos, 19105 Solilogfuios y Conuersaciones, 
19125 Contra Esto y Aguello, 19125 Ensayes, 
7 vols., 1916-19205 I>el Sentifniento Tragico 
de la Vida en los Hofnhres y en los Pueblos, 
19145 Niebla, 19145 Ea Agonia del Cristiaas- 
isffsa, I 93 O 5 etc. 

Unamuno conceives of every individual man 
as an end in himself and not a means. Civiliza¬ 
tion has an individual responsibility towards 
each man. Man lives in society, but society as 
such is an abstraction. The concrete fact is the 
individual man **of flesh and blood**. This doc¬ 
trine of man constitutes the flrst principle of his 
entire philosophy. He develops it throughout 
his writings by way of a soliloquy in which he 


attacks the concepts of ‘‘Society”, ‘‘Hu¬ 

manity”, etc. as mere abstractions of the philoso¬ 
phers, and argues for the “Concrete”, “experi¬ 
ential” facts of the individual living man. On 
his doctrine of man as an individual fact onto- 
logically valid, Unamuno roots the second prin¬ 
ciple of his philosophy, namely, his theory of 
Immortality. Faith in immortality groins out, 
not from the realm of reason, but from the realm 
of facts which lie beyond the boundaries of 
reason. In fact, reason as such, that is, as a 
logical function is absolutely disowned by Una¬ 
muno, as useless and unjustified. The third prin¬ 
ciple of his philosophy is his theory of the Logos 
which has to do with man’s intuition of the 
world and his immediate response in language 
and action.— J,AJP, 

Unanimismt A term invented by Jules Romains 
to mean ( 1 ) a belief “in a certain reality of a 
spiritual nature,** and f 2 ) a belief that the 
human soul can enter Into direct, immediate, 
and intuitive communication with the univenal 
soul.— G^, 

Uncertainty principle: A principle of quantum 
mechanics (q.v.), according to which complete 
quantitative measurement of certain states and 
processes in terms of the usual space-time co¬ 
ordinates is impossible. Macroscopically negligU 
ble, the eflect becomes of importance on the 
electronic scale. In particular, if simultaneous 
measurements of the position the momen¬ 

tum of an electron are presBdfntyond a certain 
deg ree of accuracy, it becomes impossible to in¬ 
crease the accuracy of either measurement except 
at the expense of a decrease in the accura^ of 
the lather 5 more exactly, if a is the uncertainty 
of the measurement of one of the coordinates of 
position of the electron, and b is the uncertainty 
of the measurement of the corresponding com¬ 
ponent of momentum, the product ab (on prin¬ 
ciple) cannot be less than a certain constant h 
(namely Planches constant, q.v.). On the basis 
diat quantities in principle unobservable are not 
to be considered physically real, it is therefore 
held by quantum theorists that simultaneous 
ascription of an exact position and an exact 
momentum to an electron is meaningless. This 
has been thought to have a bearing on, or to 
limit or modify, the principle of determinism in 
physics.— A,Cm. 

C- G. Darwin, The uncertainty principle^ Science, 
vol- 73 (1931). PP. 633-660. 
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Unconscious: According- to Ed. v, Hartmann 
(q.v.) the united unconscious -will and uncon¬ 
scious idea-—AC.JP’.i. 

Unconscious Mind: A compartment of the mind 
which lies outside the consciousness existence of 
which has frequently been challenged. See for 
example W- James^ The Principles of Psychol~ 
ogy, Vol- I, pp. 162 ff- See Subconscious Mtnd. 

' '' • 

Understanding: (Kant, Ger. Verstand) The fac¬ 
ulty of thinking the object of sensuous intuition> 
or the faculty of concepte, judgments and piin- 
ciples. The understanding is the source of con¬ 
cepts, categories and principles by means of 
which the manifold of sense is brought into the 
unity of apperception. Kant suggests that un¬ 
derstanding has a common root with sensibility. 
See KanUarUsfn^’—OJF^K* 

Undistributed middle: In the categorical syl¬ 
logism (leg/Cj formal^ § 5), the middle term 
must appear in at least one of the two piemlsses 
(major and minor) as distributed— as de¬ 
noting the subject of a proposition A or or 
the predicate of a proposition E or O. Violation 
of this rule is the fallacy <si undistributed middle. 

A. C. 

Unilormity of Nature: Principle that what 
happens once in nature will, under a sufficient 
degree of similarity of circumstances, happen 
again and as often as the same circumstances 
recur.— 

Unio mystioa: (Lat.) Mystical unions the merg¬ 
ing of the individual consciousness, cognitively 
or affiectively, with a superior, or supreme con¬ 
sciousness. See Mysticism.— 

Union: (in Scholasticism) Is often designated 
from the effect which united parts manifest, as 
an essential union by which parts constituting 
the essence of a thing are united,—or accidental 
union by which an accident is united to a sub¬ 
stance.—JRf.Gr. 

Unipathy: (Gen Einsfdhlung) Is a form of emo¬ 
tional identification, seems close to the term 
*<participation’* of Levy-BruhL There are two 
types of unipathy: idiopathic and hetetopathic# 
In the one the alter is absorbed by the ego, and 
in the other the ego is absorbed by the alter. 
See Syinpathy.~HM*. 

Unit olaae: A class having one and only one 
member. Or, to give a deSnition which does 
not employ the word one, a class o is a unit 
class If there is an se such that xta and, for all 
y, yea implies ysjt. A. C. 

Unitarianiam ; The name for the theological 
view which emphasises the oneness of God in 
opposition to the Trinitarian formula (q*v.). 
Although the term is modern, the idea under¬ 
lying Unitarianisum is old. In Christian theology 
any expression of the status of Jesus as being 
less than a metaphysical part of Deity is of the 
spirit of XJnitarianism (e.g., Dynamistlc Mon- 
archianists, Adoptionlats, Sociniani, and many 
others). Unitarians hold only the highest regard 
for Jesus but refuse to bind that regard to a 
Trinitarian metaphysics. In general, their views 
of the religions life have been prophetic of 
liberal thought* Today there are numbers of liberal 


Christian ministers who are Unitarian in 
thought but not in name. The British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association dates formally to 
1825. Manchester College, Oxford, was claimed 
Unitarian. Leading theologians were Joseph 
Priestly (1733-1804), James Martineau (1805- 
1900), James Drummond and J. £. Caipenter. 
Ameitcaii Unitarianism was given expression in 
King’s Chapel, Boston (178 5), in a number of 
associations, in. Meadvillc Theological School 
(1844) and Haivaid Divinity School (the chief 
seat of the movement pi tor to 1878). Channing 
(1780-1842) and Thcodoie Paiker (1810-1860) 
dnected the movement into wider liberal chan¬ 
nels.— V.F. 

Unity of Science, Unified Science: See Scieri- 
ttfic Emptrieism IIB. 

Universal; (Lat. univeisalia, a universal) That 
term which can be applied thioughout the 
unlveise. A possibility of discrete being. Ac- 
CDiding to Pinto, an idea (which see). Accord¬ 
ing to Atistotle, that which by its natuie is £t 
to be predicated of many. For medieval realists, 
an entity whose being is independent of its 
mental apprehension or actual exemplification. 
(See: Realism). For medieval nominalists, a 
geneial notion or concept having no reality of 
its own in the realm of bemg (see: Nominal¬ 
ism). In psychology: a concept. See Concept^ 
General^ Possibility. Opposite of; particular. 

— J.K.F. 

In Scholasticism: Until the revival of 
Aristotelism in the 13th century, universals 
were considered by most of the Schoolmen as 
real ^Second substances”. This medieval Realism 
(see Realism)^ of those who Ugebant in re, 
found but little opposition from early Nom¬ 
inalists, legentes in noce, like Roscellin. The 
latter went to the other extreme by declaring 
universal names to be nothing but the breath of 
the VQXCCr—flatus vocis. Extreme realism as 
represented by William of Champeaux, ciumbled 
under the attacks of Abelard who taught a 
modified nominalism, distinguishing, however, 
sharply between the mere word, uox, as a 
physical phenomenon, and the meaningful word, 
sermo. His interests being much moie in logic 
than in ontology, he did not arrive at a definite 
solution of the problem. Aquinas summariaBcd 
and synthetisixed the ideas of his predecessors 
by stating that the universal had real existence 
only as creative idea in Cod, ante rem, whereas 
it existed within experienced reality only in the 
individual things, in re, and as a mental fact 
when abstracted from the particulars in the 
human mind, post rem. A view much like this 
had been proposed previously by Avicenna to 
whom Aquinas seems to be indebted. ^ Later 
Middle-Ages saw a rebirth of nominalistic con¬ 
ceptions. The new school of Terminists, as 
they called themselves, less crude in its ideas 
than Roscellin, asserted that universals are only 
class names. Occam is usually considered as the 
most prominent of the Terminists. To Aquinas, 
the,uni venal was still more than a mere namei 
it corresponded to an ontological facCj the 
definition of the universal reproduces the essence 
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of die things. THe universale are with Occam 
indeed natural ai^rns which the mind cannot 
help fomiin^> whereas the terms are arbitraiy, 
signa ad placiitifn-m But the universal is only a 
aijcn and does not correspond to anything onto- 
log'icaL— R^A, 

Universal class: See logic, formal, §7* 
Universal proposition: See particular proposi- 
tion. 

Universal quantifier: See quantifier, 
Universalism : The doctrine that each individual 
should seek as an end the welfare of all. 
Usually advanced on the basis of the principle 
that the intrinsic value of an entity, e.f., 
pleasure, does not vary with the individual pos- 
sessins- it.— CA.,B. 

In Theolo^: Unless otherwise defined, the 
term refers to the Christian denomination which 
emphasises the universal fatherhood of God and 
the final redemption and salvation of all. The 
doctriqe is that of optimism In attaining* an 
ultimate, ordered harmony and stands in op¬ 
position to traditional pessimism, to theories of 
damnation and election. Universalists look back 
to 1770 as an organized body, the date of the 
coming to America of John Murray. Unitarian 
thought (see Unitarionism') was early expressed 
by Hosea Ballou (1771-1852), one of the 
founders of Universalism.^^F'.F. 

Universe: (a) Metaphysics: (1) The complete 
natural world $ (2) That whole comprised of all 
particulars and of all universalsi (3) The Abso¬ 
lute. (b) Logic: The universe of discourse in 
any given treatment is that class such that all 
other classes treated are subclasses of it and 
consequently such that all members of any class 
treated are members of it. v. logic, formal, 
§§7, 8 .— 

Universe of discourse: See individuali and 

/ogicj formal, §§ 7, 8. 

Upadhi: (Skr. substitute, disguise) One of many 
conditions of body and mind obscuring the true 
state of man or his self which Indian philos¬ 
ophies try to remove for the attainment of 
mohsa (q-v.).— K.F,L, 

Upamana: (Skr.) Comparison, a valid source of 
knowledge and truth in some Indian philo¬ 
sophical systems.— 

Upanishad, Upani^ad: (Skr.) One of a large 
number of treatises, more than 100. Thirteen 
of the oldest ones (Chandogya, Brhadarai^yaka, 
Aitareya, Taittirlya, ICatha, Isa, Mundaka, Kau- 
9 itaki, Kena, Prasna, Svetasvatara,^ Mandukya, 
Maitrl) have the distinction of being the first 
philosophic compositions, antedating for the 
most part the beginnings of Greek philosophys 
others have been composed comparatively recently. 
The mode of imparting knowledge with the 
pupil sitting opposite ^upa*ni-~sad^ the teacher 
amid an atmosphere of reverence and secrecy, 
gave these originally mnemonic treatises their 
name. They are remarkable for ontological, 
metaphysical, and ethical problems, investiga¬ 
tions into the nature of man’s soul or self (see 
dtman), God, death, immortality, and a sym¬ 
bolic interpretation of ritualistic materials and 
observances. Early examples of universal suf¬ 


frage, tendencies to break down caste, philosophic 
dialogues and congresses, celebrated similes, suc¬ 
cession of philosophic teachers, among other 
things, may be studied in the more archaic, 
classical Upanishads. See ayam atama brahma, 
aham brahma asms, tat tvam asi, not neti, 

— K,FL, 

Upasana: (Skr. sitting near) Worship, reveren¬ 
tial attitude.— 

Upasanakanda: (Skr.) That portion of the Veda 
(q-v.) ^ dealing with worship.— KPL, 

Usiolojie: A German term apparently not used 
in English, derived from the Greek, Ousia, es¬ 
sence^ hence the science of essence.— J,J,R, 

Uti: St. Augustine holds that the verbs uH and 
frtd have not the same meaning. We use things 
because we need them, whereas we enjoy that 
which causes pleasure; uiimur pro necessitate, 
fruimur pro iucunditate .— 

Utilitarianiam : (a) Traditionally understood as 
the view that the right act is the act which, 
of all those open to the agent, will actually or 
probably produce the greatest amount of pleasure 
or happiness in the world at large (this is the 
so-called Principle of Utility). This view has 
been opposed to intuitionism in the traditional 
sense in a long and well-known controversy. 
It received its classical form in Bentham and 
the two Mills. Earlier it took a theological 
form in Gay and Paley, later an evolutionistic 
form in Spencer, and an intuit!onistic form 
(in the wider sense) in Sidgwick. 

(b) More recently understood, especially in 
England, as the view that the right act is the 
act which will actually or probably produce at 
least as much intrinsic good, directly or in¬ 
directly, as any other action open to the agent 
in c|uestion. On this interpretatioii, traditional 
utilitarianism is one species of utilitarianism— 
diat which regards pleasure as the goocL Ideal 
utilitarianism, on other hand, holds that 

other things besides pleasure are good (see 
G, E, Moore, H, RashdaU, J, Lmrd), In Amer¬ 
ica ufilitarianism Is chiefiy associated with volun¬ 
taristic or ‘^interest” theories of value, e.g., in 
the pragmatic ethics of James and Dewey, and 
in R. B. Perry. See intuitionism, deontalogical 
ethics, teleological ethics, — WmKJF, 

Utopia: (Gr. ou-topos, the Land of N'owhere) 
An expression used hy Sir Thomas More in his 
book ^^De optimo reipublicae statu deque nova 
insula Utopia,” 1516, which in the form of a 
novel described an ideal state. Plato’s Politeia 
is the first famous Utopia. Plato, however, had 
several predecessors and followers in this type of 
literature. From the Renaissance on the most 
famous Utopias besides Thomas More’s book 
were: Tommaso Campanella; The City of the 
Stan, 1612; Francis Bacon, Neto Atlantis, 1627; 
Cabet, Voyage en Icarie, 1842; Bellamy, Look¬ 
ing Eackteard, 1888-— 

Utopian socialism: Given wide currency by the 
writings of Marx and Engels, this term signifies 
the socialist ideas of thinkers like Owen, St. 
Simon and Fourier who protested against the 
sufferings of the masses under capitalism and 
who saw in social ownership of the means of 
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production a remedy which would eliminate un¬ 
employment and affoid economic security to all, 
but who at the same time felt that socialism 
could be attained by persuading the ruling 
clashes to n^Ive up voluntarily their privileged 
positions and extensive holdings. Marx and 
Engels criticised such a conception ot method 
and tactics as utopian, naive, unhistorical, and 


opposed to it their own ^'scientific socialism”. 
See Socialism, Marxian, —J.Atf.5. 

Utiara-Mimamsa : Same as Vedanta (q.v.). 

Uttarapaksa; (Skr.) "Subsequent view”, the sec¬ 
ond, or the thinker’s own view, stated after the 
refutation (kAa^^ana) of the opponent’s view 
(see prvapaksa). —AT.F.L, 



V 


Vac: (Skr.) Speech, voice, word. In Vedic (q-v.) 
philosophy xtdc and sabda (q-v.) have a similar 
role as the l^ogoa in Greek philosophy (see 
e.^. K.i£:veda 10.125). It appears personified 
(feminine) and close to primeval reality in the 
hierarchy of emanations.— 

Vada: (Skr.) Theory. 

Va^iie: A word (or the idea or notion associated 
with it) is va^ue if the meaning is so far not 
fixed that there are cases in which its applica¬ 
tion Is in principle indeterminate-althou^-h 

there may be other cases in which the applica¬ 
tion is quite definite. Thus is va^ue 

because, although a man who dies at sixty 
certainly does not possess the characteristic of 
longevi^ and one who lives to be ninety cer¬ 
tainly does, there is doubt about a man who dies 
at seventy-five. On the other hand, octagenariM 
is not va^ue, because the precise moment at 
which a man becomes an octog'enarian may (at 
least in principle) be determined. Of course, 
the vag'uenesa of lof%gewty mi^ht be removed by 
specifying* exactly at what ag« longevity beg’ins, 
but the meaning of the word would then have 
been changed. (See further the article Relative.") 

Similarly a criterion or test, a convention, a 
rule, a command is vague if there are cases 
in which it is in principle indeterminate what 
the result of the test is, or whether the conven¬ 
tion has been followed, or whether the rule or 
command has been obeyed-—^.C. 

Vagueness: A term may be said (loosely) to be 
vague if there are ^*borderline cases*’ for its 
applicability, i.e. cases for which the rules of 
the language containing the term do not specify 
either that the term shall or that it shall not 
apply. Thus certain shades of reddish-orange in 
the spectrum are borderline cases for the appli¬ 
cation of the term “red”. And **red” is vague 
in the English language. 

More precisely: Let “S” be a symbol (simple 
or complex) in the language L- And let **f(S)” 
be any sentence containing and constructed 

in conformity with the syntactical rules of L« 
Let **et” be any experiential sentence of L. Then 
may be said to be vague irt she context 
•)” the rules of L 

do not provide that f(S) be either consistent or 
inconsistent with ci- And may be said to be 


vague in. JL if it is vague in at least one context 
of L. 

Vagueness needs to be distinguished from 
Generality and Ambiguity (q-v.)- Sec also Vague. 

References: B. Russell, “Vagueness**, Austral¬ 
asian J. of Phil. I, 8S. M. Black, “Vagueness" 
An exercise in logical analysis” Phil, of Sci. 
4,427.— M.3. 

Vaibha^ika: (Skr.) A Buddist school of realism 
so named after a commentary ivibhdsd) on one 
of their standard texts, same as Bahyapra^aksa- 
vada (q.v.).— K.F.L. 

Vairagya; (Skr.) Disgust, aversion $ renunciation 
of worldly things, recommended for the attain¬ 
ment of moksa (q.v.).— IC.F.L. 

Vaise^ika: One of the major systems of Indian 
philosophy (q«v.) founded by Ulaka, better 
known by his surname Kanada. It is a plural¬ 
istic realism, its main insistence being on 
visesa or particularity of the ultimate reality, 
incidental to an atomism. There are theistic 
implications. Reality falls into seven categories: 
nine substances (^dravya, q-v.), 24 qualities 

(gsfptf, q-*^*)} action ikamutj q.v.), universalify 
^samanyuj q-v.), particularity Cvisesa)^ inher¬ 
ence (^samavdya)^ and non-existence QabJkdva). 

— K.F.L. 

Valid: In the terminology of Carnap, a sentence 
(or class of sentences) is valid if it is a con¬ 
sequence of the null class of sentences, contra- 
valid if every sentence is a consequence of it. 
The notion of consequence here refers to a full 
set of primitive formulas and rules of inference 
for the language or logistic system, (q. v.) in 
question, known as c^rules^ and including (in 
general) non-effective rules. If the notion of 
consequence is restricted td depend only on the 
d-rules —^i.e., the subclass of the c-rules which 
are effective—it is then called d-conseguence or 
derivabilityj and the terms corresponding to 
valid and contravalid are demonstrable and re¬ 
futable respectively. 

The formulas and the c-rules of the language 
in question may include some which are extra- 
logical in character — corresponding, e.g., to 
physical laws or to matters of empirical fact. 
Carnap makes an attempt (which.* however, has 
been questioned) to define in purely syntactical 
terms when a relation of consequence is one of 
logteal consequence. If the notion of consequence 
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Is restricted to that of log'ical consequence, the 
terms corresponding* to valsd and conirMaltd are 
analytic and contradictory respectively- If the 
c-rules are purely logical in character, the class 
of analytic sentences coincides with that of valid 
sentences, and the class of contradictory sen¬ 
tences with that of contravalid sentencea- 

The explicit definition of analyticity (etc,) for 
a particular language of course requites state¬ 
ment of the c-rules- Actually, in the case of his 
‘‘Language II,’* Carnap prefers to define analytic 
and contradictory first, and consequence in terms 
of these. 

Part of the purpose of the definition of 
analyticity is to secure that every logical sentence 
is either analytic or contradictory. (The coi- 
responding situation with demonstrability and 
refutabili^ is impossible in many significant cases 
in consequence of GodePs theorem—see /og/c, 
formal^ § 6.) 

Refer further to the article syntax, logical, 
where references to the literature are given* 

A. C. 

Valid inference: In comnaon uvage an infeience 
is said to be t/altd if it is permitted by the laws 
of logic. It la possible to specify this more 
exactly only in formal terms, with reference to 
a particular logistic system (q.v.). 

The question of the validity of an inference 
from a set of ptemisaes is, of course, independent 
of the question of the truth of the premisses. 

— A.C. 

Vallabha: An Indian thinker and theologian of 
the 15th ccntuiy A.D., a follower of the 
Vedanta (q.v,) and of Vishowi**^ (q-v-), who 
Interpreted all to be the divine reality with Its 
threefold aspect of sat^cit^dnanda (q-v.) with 
world or matter obscuring cit^dnanda, the human 
soul 

Valuation: The process, act or attitude of assign¬ 
ing value to something, or of estimating its 
value* See Valuer Evaluation*^-^R.B.W^ 

Value: The contemporary use of the term “value” 
and the discipline now known as the theory of 
value or axiology are relatively recent develop¬ 
ments in philosophy, being largely results of 
certain 19th and 20th century movements* See 
JEtMes^ “Value” is used both as a noun and as 
a verb. As a noun it is sometimes abstract, 
sometimes concrete. As an abstract noun it des¬ 
ignates the property of value or of being valu¬ 
able. In this sense “value” is often used as 
equivalent to “woith” or ^‘goodness”, in which 
case evil is usually referred to as “disvalue”. 
But it is also used more broadly to cover evil 
or badness as well as goodness, just as “tempera¬ 
ture** is used to cover both heat and cold. Then 
evil is referred to as negative value and good¬ 
ness as positive value. 

As a concrete noun, singular (^'a value”) or 
plural (“values”), our term refers either Co 
things which have this property of value or to 
things whihe are valued (see below)* 

There is also a use of the terms “a value” 
and “values” which is intennedtate between, the 
two uses so far indicated, and which appears 
mainly in German wrltin^^ Here they refer to 


specific value-qualities (Werte) analogous to 
colois. 

When used as a very (“to value”) our term 
denotes a certain mental act oi attitude of valu- 
tng or valud/fon. 

Now value-theory is conceined both with the 
property of value and with the pi ocess of valu¬ 
ing. About the foimer it asks vailous questions. 
What is its nature? Is it a quality or a rela¬ 
tion? Is it objective oi subjective? Is it a 
single property, or is it several piopeities, value 
being an ambiguous teim? Is its presence in a 
thing dependent on oi reducible to the fact that 
the thing is valued by someone? About the 
latter it also has various questions. Is it a mere 
feeling or desire^ Or does it involve judgment 
and cognition? And if so, is this a cognition of 
a value already theie independently of the act 
of valuing or of knowing? 

A distinction is oftLMi diawn between two 
kinds of value, namely: inttinsic value and ex¬ 
trinsic or instiumental value. By extiinsic value 
is meant the character of being good or of hav¬ 
ing value as a means to somctliing. By intilnslc 
value is meant the chataclei of being good oi 
valuable in itself or as an end or for its own 
sake. See Xntrinne goodness. Valiie-theorhts 
have been mainly concerned with intiinsic value. 
The term “woith** has bometimes been used as 
equivalent to intrinsic value (Kant). But the 
distinction has often been criticized, e.g., by 
Dewey and Laird* 

Two contrasts in which the teim “value” 
occurs remain to be mentioned. (1) “Value” is 
sometimes contrasted with “fact** or “existence**. 
Here the contrast intended is that of the “ought** 
versus the “Is**, and the teim “value** is used to 
cover not only the various kinds of goodness, 
but also beauty and rightness. And the main 

n problem is that of the relation of value and 
existence. (2) “Value” is also used more nar¬ 
rowly, being contrasted with rightness. Here 
the distinction intended is within the “ought” 
as opposed to the “is** and is between the “good** 
and “right**, with “value** taken as equiva¬ 
lent to “goodness”. Then the main problem 
concerns the relation of value and obligation. 
In the sense of value involved in the former 
contrast value-theory will include ethics. In the 
latter it will not. See Axiology, Etkics, Ohhga- 
tion .— 

Value, COAtributive : The value an entity has 
insofar as its being a constituent of some 
whole gives value to that whole, (G. E. Moore). 

— C.A.B. 

Value, inatrumental : The value an entity pos¬ 
sesses In virtue of the value of the consequences 
it produces t an entity’s value as means* Some* 
times the term is applied with reference only to 
the actual consequences, sometimes with ref¬ 
erence to the potential consequences.— 

Value, mtrinsio: Sometimes defined as (a) the 
value an entity would have even if it were to 
have no consequences. In this sense, an entity’s 
Intrinsic value Is equivalent to its total value 
less Its Instrumental valuer it would include 
Us contributive value. 
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Sometimes defined as (b) the value an entity 
would have were it to exist quite alone. In this 
sense, an entity’s intrinsic value would be 
equivalent to its total value less the sum of its 
instrumental and contributive values.— 

Values, Hierarchy of: (in Max Scheler) 
A scale of values and of personal value-types, 
based on ^'essences” (saint, genius, hero, lead¬ 
ing spirit, and virtuoso of the pleasures of 
life, in descending' scale).— 

Value, Ultimate 17he intrinsic value of an entity 
possessing- intrinsic value throughout. For ex¬ 
ample, a hedonist might say that a pleasant 
evening at the opera has intrinsic value and 
yet maintain that only the hedonic tone of the 
evening has ultimate value, because it alone 
has no constituents which fail to have intrinsic 
value (G- E. Moore).— 

Variable: A letter occurring in a mathematical 
or logistic formula and serving, not as a name 
of a particular, but as an ambiguous name of 
any one of a class of things—this class being 
known as the range of the variable, and the 
members of the class as values of the variable. 

Where a formula contains a variable, say 
as a free variable^ the meaning of the formula 
is thought of as depending on the meaning of x. 
If the formula contains no other free variables 
than X, then it acquires a particular meaning 
when X is given a value —i.e., when a name of 
some one value of jr is substituted for all free 
occurrences of x in the formula-~or, what comes 
to the same thing for this purpose, when the 
free occurrences of x are taken as denoting some 
, one value* 

Frequently an (interpreted) logistic sysietn 
(q. V.) is so constructed that the theorems may 
contain free variables. The interpretation of 
such a theorem is that, for any set of values, of 
the variables which occur as free variables, the 
indicated proposition is true. I.e., in the in¬ 
terpretation the free variables are treated as if 
bound by universal quarUifiers (q« v.) initially 
placed. 

A bound variable^ or apparent variable^ in a 
given formula. Is distinguished from a free vari¬ 
able by the fact that the meaning of the formula 
does not depend on giving the variable a par¬ 
ticular value. (The same variable may be ai- 
lo-wed. If desired, to have both bound occur¬ 
rences and free occurrences in the same formula, 
and in this case the meaning of the formula 
depends on giving a value to the variable only 
at the places where it is free.) For examples, see 
Abstraction^ and Logic^ formal^ § 3. 

For the terminology used in connection mth 
functions, aee the ardcle function. Cf- also the 
articles Constant, and Comhinatory logic.—A.C. 
Variable error: The average departure or de¬ 
viation from the average between several given 
values. In successive measurements of magni¬ 
tudes considered in the natural sciences or in 
experimental psychology, the observed differ¬ 
ences are the unavoidable result of a great num¬ 
ber of small causes independent of each other 
and equally likel yto make the measurement too 
small or too large. In experimental psychology 


in particular, the real magnitude is known in 
some cases, but its evaluation tends to be on the 
average too large or too small. The average 
error is the average departure from the true 
magnitude; while the variable error Is the de¬ 
viation as already defined.— T*G. 

Veda, plural Vedas: (Skr. kno'wled^) Col¬ 
lectively the ancient voluminous, sacred litera¬ 
ture of India (in bulk prior to 1000 B.C.}> 
composed of Rigveda (hymns to gods), S3ma- 
veda (priests’ chants), Yajurveda (sacrificial 
formulae), and Atharvaveda (magical chants), 
which among theosophic speculations contain 
the first philosophic insights. Generally recog¬ 
nized as authority even in philosophy, extended 
and supplemented later by sutras (q.v.) and 
various accessory textbooks on grammar, astron¬ 
omy, medicine, etc., called Veddngas (“mem¬ 
bers of the Veda”) and the philosophical 
treatises, such as the XJpanishads (q.v.).— IC.F.L. 

Vedanta: The “end of the Veda” (q.v.), used 
both in the literal sense and that of final goal, 
or meaning. Applied to the XJpanishads (q.v.) 
and various systems of thought based upon 
them. Specifically the doctrine elaborated in the 
Brahmasutras of Badarayana, restated, reinter¬ 
preted, and changed by later philosophers, 
notably Sankara, Kamanuja, Nimbarka, Madh- 
va, and Vallabha (which see). The central 
theme is that enunciated in the Upanishads of 
the relation between world soul and individual 
soul or self. Within the Vedanta, a number of 
solutions were found and taught with varying 
success. Safikara supposed God and soul iden¬ 
tical (see €uivaitd)^ Madhva different (see 
dvaitay^ Rfimanuja different yet identical (see 
visistddvaita')^ Vallabha had a theory of ob¬ 
scuration, etc.— KFL*. 

Vedantasutras : See Brahmasutras. 

Vedantic: Adjective^ *Tielonging to the Vedanta” 
(q.v.). 

Vedic: (Skr.) Adjective, referring to the Vedas 
(q.v.) or the period that generated them, con¬ 
sidered closed about SOO B.C.— 1CF.L. 

Vedic Religion: Or the Religion of the Vedas 
(q.v.). It is thoroughly cosmological, in¬ 
spirational and ritualistic, priest and sacrifice 
playing an important role. It started with belief 
in different gods, such as Indra, Agni, Surya, 
Vishnu, XJshas, the Maruts, usually interpreted 
as symbolizing the forces of nature; but with 
the development of Hinduism it deteriorated 
into a worship of thousands of gods correspond¬ 
ing to the diversification of function and status 
in the complex social organism. Accompanying 
there was a pronounced tendency toward magic 
even in Vedic times, while the more elevated 
thoughts which have found expression in mag¬ 
nificent praises of the one or the other deity 
finally became crystallized in the philosophic 
thought of the Upanishads (q.v.). There 
is a distinct break, however, between Vedic cul¬ 
ture with its free and autochthonous religious 
consciousness and the rigidly caste and custom 
controlled religion as we know it in India to¬ 
day, as also the religion of bhakti (q.vO* 
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Venn diagram: See Euler diagtam. 

Verbal: Consisting of or pertaining to words. Hav¬ 
ing to do (merely) with the use. and meaning 
of words.— A,C* 

Verbum mentis: (Lat. mental word) The con¬ 
cept, the intra-mental product of the act of 
intellection--^V .7-^- 

Veridicity: A property of certain peiceptions, 
memories and other acts of cognition which, 
though not in the strictest sense true—since 
truth is usually considered an exclusive piop- 
erty of propositions and j udgments — tend to 
form true propositions. Non-veridical cognitions 
including illusions and hallucinations though 
not in themselves false are deceptive and foster 
falsity and error.^— 

Verification: (Get. Bewahrung) In tiusaeil’ 
Fulfilment, especially, fulfilment of the sense 
of a doxic thesis.— D,Cn 

Verification, Confirmation: 1- VeitficAtmn the 
procedure of finding out whetlier a sentence (or 
proposition) is true or false. 2. A sentence is 
wrifiable (in principle) if a (positive or nega¬ 
tive) veiification of it is possible under suitable 
conditions, leaving aside technical difficulties. 
3. Many philosophical doctrines (e.g. Scientific 
Empiricism, ^-t;.) hold that a verification is 
replaced here by the concept of confirmation^ 
A certain hypothesis is said to be confiimcd 
to a certain degree by a certain amount of 
evidence. The concept of degree of confirmation 
is closely connected or perhaps identical 
(Reichenbach) with the statistical concept of 
probability A sentence is confirm-’ 

able if suitable (possible, not necessarily actual) 
experiences could contribute positively or nega¬ 
tively to its confirmation. 5. Many empiricists 
(see e.g. Scientific Empiricism 1C) regard either 
verifiability (e.g. Wittgenstein, the Vienna 
Circle in its earlier phase) or confirmability as 
a criterion of meaningfulness (in the sense of 
factual meaning, see Meaning^ ICinds of, 2). 
This view leads to a rejection of certain meta¬ 
physical doctrines (see Anti’^metap^ysics, 2). 

•—R.C, 

Veritfi de fnit (Veritfi de niaon) ; There aie 
two kinds of truth, according to Leibnis, truths 
of fact and truths of reason (or reasoning). 
These two classes of truths are exhaustive, and 
also, with the single exception of the existence 
of God, which has a logically anomalous posi¬ 
tion of being a necessary truth about existence, 
completely exclusive. Truths of reason are com¬ 
pletely certain and necessaiy, for their denial 
involves a contradiction and is hence impossible. 
Truths of fact, on the other hand, are not 
completely certain and necessary. Their denial 
involves no contradiction s they rest upon ex¬ 
perience i and they have, hence, only a limited 
inductive certainty. The truth of inductive in¬ 
ferences which go beyond the evidence of 
immediate experience depends upon the Irsw 
of Sufikient Reason, whii^ ia the expression in 
logic of the choice of the best on &e part of 
God. Since <}o4 conceivably could have chosen 
another world fW realixadon, rather than this 


best of all possible worlds, these truths can 
never equal in certainty the truths of reason, 
which depend not on God’s will, but on the 
Principle of Contradiction, which not even God 
himself can make to be false.— 

Vicious circle: A vicious circle in proof (^circu~ 
lus in probanda') occurs if p\ is used to prove 
p 2 , pa to prove , pn-i to prove pn, and 

finally pn to prove pi — pi, pa, . - - , pn being 
then taken as all proved. This is a form of the 
fallacy of peti/to principal (q. v.). 

A vicious circle in definition (^circulus in 
definiendo) occurs if Ai is used in defining Aa, 
Aa in defining Ai, . . • , An-i in defining Anj 
and finally An in defining Ai. (The simplest 
case is that in which n=:l, Ai being defined in 
terms of itself.) Theie is, of course, a fallacy if 
Ao, Afl, • . I. , Am are then used as defined abso¬ 
lutely. Apparent exceptions, such as definition 
by recursion (q. v.), require special justification, 
e.g., by finding an equivalent form of definition 
which is not circular. 

The term vieiouv circle fallacy is used by 
Whitehead and Russell (1910) for arguments 
violating their ramtfied theory of types (q, v.). 
Similarly, the name circulus vitiosus is applied 
by Hermann Weyl (1918) to an argument in¬ 
volving impredteative definttxon (q. v.),— A, C. 

Vidyat (Skr.) Knowledge^ especially knowledge 
of the real, noumenal.—'fiT-F-Z*. 

Vicuna Circle: See Scientific Empiricism /. 

Vtjnanat (Skr.) Consciousness, the faculty of 
apprehension or individualisation of experience, 
and as such perhaps equivalent to ahamkSra 

—K,F.L. 

Vijnana-vada: (Skr.) Theory {vada) of con¬ 
sciousness, specifically that consciousness is of 
the essence of reality) also the Buddhist school 
of subjective idealism otherwise known as 
VogSeara (q,v.)*—AT.F.Zi. 

Virtue: (Gr. arete) In Aristotle’s philosophy 
that state of a thing which constitutes its 
peculiar excellence and enables it to perform its 
function well) particularly, in man, the activity 
of reason and of rationally ordered habits. 

(Lat. vlrtua) In Roman philosophy, virtue 
became associated with virility and strength of 
character. In the Italian renaissance, e.g. 
Machiavelli, (Ital. virtu), the word means 
shrewd prudence.——G.RwAdT. 

Vi99u; (Skr.) Deity of the Hindu trinity 
(see Trimurti)^ In philosophy, the prin¬ 
ciple of conservation, maintenance, or stability, 

• the principle worshipped in Vishfiuism (q.v.). 

—K.F.L. 

Viahtumam: (Vi^ouism) One of the major 
philosophleo-retigious groups into which Hindu¬ 
ism has articulated itself. It glorifies Vishnu 
as the supreme being who creates and maintains 
the world periodically by means of his bhuti 
and kriyS lakHt (q«v.) or powers of becoming 
and producing, corresponding to the causae 
materials et efficiens* The place of man’s soul 
in this development is explained variously, de- 
panding on the relation it maintains to the 
world-groimd eoneelved in Vishijuite fashion- 
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Visi^tadvaita ; (Skr.) “Qualified non-duali^^ 
the Vedantic (q-v*) doctrine of qualified monism 
advocated by RSmanuja (q-v.) which holds the 
Absolute to be personal, world and individuals 
to be real and distinct and salvation 

attainable only by ^race of <^d earned through 
bhakH (q.v-).— KmF*L. 

Vitalism: (Lat* vita, life) The doctrine that phe¬ 
nomena of life possess a character sui generis by 
virtue of which they differ radically from 
physico-chemical phenomena. The vitallst 
ascribes the activities of living org-aniams to the 
operation of a “vital force*’ such as Drieach’s 
“entelechy” or Bergson’s elan vital. (See H. 
Driesch, Der Yitalismus als Geschichte und als 
Lehre (1905) s The Science and Philosophy of 
Organistn, 2 Volsi (1908)$ The Problem of 
InddviduaUty (1914)$ H- Bergson, Creat^e 
EnolfitienS) Opposed to Vitalism is biological 
mechanism (see Mechanism) which asserts that 
living phenomena can be explained exclusively 
in physico-chemical terms. (See J. JLoeb, The 
Organism as a Whole from a Physico-Chemical 
Vieto-Poim, 1919$ The Dynamics of Living 
Matter^ 1910. See also C. I>. Broad, The Mind 
and Its Place in Nature^ ch. II.)— L.W^ 

Vivarta: (Skr. turning, whirling) The Cyclonic 
process of manifeAation by which the One be¬ 
comes the (illusory) Many, an essentially 
Vedantic (s.v.) concept of cosmogonic as well 
as psychologico-philosophical implications. 

—r.Fx. 

Vollcelt, Johannes: (1848-1930) Was infiuenced 
by the traditions of German idealism since Kant. 
His most imported work consisted in the analysis 
of knowledge which, he contended, had a double 
source i for it requires, first of all, empirical 
data, insofar as there can be no real knowledge 
of the external world apart from consciousness, 
and also logical thinking, insofar as it elaborates 
the crude material of perception. Consequently, 
knowledge may be described as the product of 
rational operations on the material of pure ex¬ 
perience. Thus he arrived at the conclusion that 
reality is “trans-subjective”; that is to say, it 
consists neither of mere objects nor of mere data 
of consciousness, but is rather a synthesis of both 
elements of existence.—-12.B.W. 

Main works: Etfahrung u. Denkenj 1886; 
System d. Aesthetsh^ 1905-14$ Phanomenologie 
Metaphysih d. Zeii^ 1925$ Problem d. Indi- 
niduaUtit, 1928. 

Voltaire, Francois Marie Aronet de; (1694- 
1778) French dramatist and historian. He was 
one of the leading Encyclopaedists. He preached 
a natural religion of the deist variety. Though 
characterized as an atheist because of his fervent 
antagonism to the bigotry he found in the or¬ 
ganized religions, he nevertheless believed in a 
righteous God. He was opposed to all intoler¬ 
ance and fought passionately to right the evils 
he discerned in religion and in society in gen¬ 
eral. In ethics, he based his views on the uni¬ 
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versal character of morals in which he firmly be- 
licved. His famous, Candide is illustrative of 
his keen satire in its blasting of the Leibnizean 
best of all possible worlds.— 

Main works: Letlres philosophi^Sj, 1734$ 
Blemints de la phtlos. de Netoton, 1738$ Bssai 
sur les moeurs et Vesprit des nations (PhUo- 
Sophie de Christoire)^ 1756$ TraUe de tolerance, 
1763$ Diet, philosophique^ 1764. 

Voliuninousness: (Lat. volumen, volume) The 
vaguc$ relatively undifferentiated spatiality 
characterizing sensations of every sense. See W. 
James, The Principles of Psychology, Vol. II, 
p. 134 ff. See Bxtensiey,—LmW. 

Voluntarism: (Lat. voluntas, will) In ontology, 
the theory that the will is the ultimate con¬ 
stituent of reality. Doctrine that the human 
will, or some force analogous to it, is the pri¬ 
mary stuff of the universes that blind, purposive 
impulse is the real in nature, (a) In p^chology, 
theory that the will is the most elemental p^chic 
factor, that striving, impulse, desire, and even 
action, with their concomitant emotions, are 
alone dependable, (b) In ethics, the doctrine 
that the human will is central to all moral 
questions, and superior to all other moral cri¬ 
teria, such as the conscience, or reasoning power. 
The subjective theory that the choice made by 
the will determines the good. Stands for in¬ 
determinism and freedom, (c) In theology, the 
will as the source of all religion, that blessed¬ 
ness is a state of activity. Augustine (353-430) 
held that God is absolute will, a will independ¬ 
ent of the Logos, and that the good will of man 
Is free. For Avlcebron (1020-107Q), will is 
indefinable and stands above nature and soul, 
matter and form, as the primary category. De¬ 
spite the metaphysical opposition of Duns Scotus 
(1265-1308) the realist, and 'William of Occam 
(1280-1347) the nominalist, both considered the 
will superior to the intellect. Hume (1711- 
1776) maintained that the will is the determin¬ 
ing factor in human conduct, and Kant (1724- 
1804) believed tiie will to be the source of all 
moral judgment, and the good to be based on 
the human will. Schopenhauer (1788-1860) 
posited the objectified will as the world-sub¬ 
stance^ force;, or value. James (1842-1910) fol¬ 
lowed up Wundt’s notion of the will as the 
purpose of the good with the notion that it is 
the essence of faith, also, manifest in the will 
to believe. See Will, Conation. Opposed to 
Ra^ondlism, Materialism^ Intellectstalism, 

—JJST-F. 

Vofticea: (Lat. vortex) Whirling figures used in 
Cartesian physics to explain the differentiation 
on geometrical principles of pure extension into 
various kinds of bodies. See: Cartesianism, 

— VJJS, 

Vyapakatvsi: (Skr.) “All-reaching^ness”, omni¬ 
presence.— KmFuL^ 

Vyfivahfirika: (Skr.) Relating to practical or 
empirical matters.—Ar.FJL. 
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Wai tan: External alchcmyi as a means of 
nourishing life, attaining Tao, and immortality, 
including transmutation of mercury into gold 
(also called chin tan), medicine, charms, magic, 
attempts at disappearance and change of bodily 
form. (Taoist religion),— W.TX* 

Wai wang: Often used as referring to the man 
who through his virtues and abilities gains^ the 
necessary qualifications of a ruler. (MenciuO* 

——11 ./I • 

Wang Chung: (Wang Chung-jen, 27-c. 100 

A.D«) Although strongly Taoistic in his natural¬ 
ism, was independent thinking. His violent 
and rational atuck on all erroneous beliefs re¬ 
sulted in a strong movement of criticism. He 
was a scholar and official of high repute, yl^un 
HSnZi partial Eng. tr. by A. Forkc, MetiMungen 
des Seminars fSr OriefUalische SpracAenj, Vols. 

ix-xio— 

Wang tao s The ideal institutions described by 
Mencius constitute the *Kingly 
is a kingly or virtuous government-—* 

Wang Yang-ming: (Wang Shou-jan, Wang Po- 
an, 14-73-1529) Was a count, a cabinet member^ 
and a general credited with many successful cam¬ 
paigns against invaders and rebels. Drawing his 
inspiration from the teachings of Lu Hiiang- 
shan, he developed Neo-Confucianism (li hsUch) 
on the basis of Ac doctrine of Ae Mind (hsin 
hsdeh). His complete works, Wang Yang^ing 
Ch^dan-chi (partial Eng- tr- by F. G. Henke- 
The FhilMfky af Wang Yang Ming^ consist 
of 3S chuans in several volumes.—-WT-C. 

Watson, John Broadus: (1878-) American psy¬ 
chologist and leading exponent of Behaviorism 
(see Beh€eviorisfn)y studied and served as In¬ 
structor at Ae University of Chicago^ and was 
appointed Professor of Experimental Psychology 
at John Hopkins University 1908 where he 
served until 1920. Since then he has been en¬ 
gaged in Ae advertising business in New York 
City. The program for a bAavioristic psyAol- 
o^ employed Ae objective mcAods of the bio¬ 
logical sciences and excluded Ae introspective 
meAod of earlier psychology; it is formulated 
by Watson in **Bsychalog^ as the BshsmiorisS 
Views Psychological Review XX (1913), 
and Sehaviorz An Intr^dutHan ia CampatssHvm 
Pxycf/talsgy, 1914*— 


Wava meohanicg: See Qumsum mechanics^ 

Weber, Max: (1864-1920) Weber started his 
career as a jurist in Berlin and later taught po¬ 
litical economy at Freiburg, Heidelberg and 
Munich. He was a founder of Ae Deutac^jie 
GesellsAaft fiir Soaiologie and editor of Archw 
fur Soadalwissensehafs und Soaialpolisik^ Much 
of his sAolarly work was devoted to Ae sociol¬ 
ogy of religion. He participated in Ae Peace 
Conference at Versailles, and argued against 
ratification of Ae treaty; but later he became 
a member of Ae committee on Ae constitution 
for the German Republic. The provision in Aat 
constitution for the popular election of Ae presi¬ 
dent was inserted largely because of Weber’s 
pressure. Main Works; Gesammelie Aufsdtme s* 
'ReUgionssaydolog$e (1920), jb. Somolagie u, 
SomalpolUik (1922); e- Wissensc/kafselehrg 
(1924).— 

Weber-FeAner Law: Basic law of psychophysics 
which expresses in quantitative terms Ae relation 
between Ae intensity of a stimulus and the in¬ 
tensity of Ae resultant sensation. E. H- Weber 
applying Ae method of ^just noticeable differ¬ 
ence” In experiments involving weight discrimi¬ 
nation found Aat Ae ability to discriminate two 
stimuli depends not on Ae absolute difference 
between the two stimuli but on Aeir relative 
Intensities and suggested Ae hypothesis Aat for 
each sense Aere is a constant xpressing Ae rela« 
tive intensities of stimuli producing a just no¬ 
ticeable difference of sensation. Fechner, also 
employing Ae method of just perceptible differ¬ 
ence, arrived at Ae formula that Ae sensation 
varies wiA the logarithm of Ae stimulus: 

S = C log R 

where S represents the intensity of Ae sensa¬ 
tion, R Aat of the stimulus and C a constant 
which varies for the different senses and from 
individual to individual and even for Ae same 
Individual at different timesIF. 

Wgi: The product of culture, social order, and 
training; ability acquired Arough training and 
accomplishment through effort; human activity 
as a result of Ae cogitation of the mind, as 
opposed to what is inborn. (HsQn Tail, c 335 - 
c 288 B.C.).— W.T.C. 

Wei wo: “For Ae self,” in Ae sense of “pre¬ 
serving life and keeping Ae essence of our 
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being' intact and not tg injure our material 
existence with thing's,^’ erroneously interpreted 
by Mencius as egotism, selfishness, “everyone 
for himself.’’ (Yan^ Chu, c 440 > c 360 B-C.). 

—W'.r.C. 

Well-ordered; See Ordinal number* 

'Weltanschauung; (Ger.) The compound term 
means world-view, perspective of life, concep¬ 
tion of things. 

Wen: (a) Culture; evidences of the Confucian 
Moral Law (tao), such as propriety, music, 
social institutions, governmental systems, educa¬ 
tion, etc.; the tradition of the Chou dynasty 
which Confucius attempted to preserve. 

(b) Appearance: polishi superficiality. 

(c) Letters: literature, one of the four things 

Confucius taught (ssu chiao).- W*T*C~ 

Wertfrei: (Ger. value-free) Seeing the central 
strength of the scientific attitude in its valua- 
tional neutrality, Max *W’ebe (1864*1920) in¬ 
sisted that the deliberate abstention from taking 
sides for the value or against the disvalue of a 
thing when under scientific scrutiny was essen¬ 
tial to progress in the social sciences.— H*H. 

Wertheimer, Mast: (1880-) One of the origina¬ 
tors—along with Klofflca and ICohler—of Gestalt 
psychology. The three began their association at 
Frankfort about 1912 and later Wertheimer and 
Kohler worked together at the University of 
Berlin., Wertheimer was led to the basic con¬ 
ception of Gastalt in the course of his investiga¬ 
tions of apparent movement which seemed to 
indicate that the perception of movement is an 
integral experience and not the interpretative 
combination of static sensations. ^'Experimental 
studien fiber das Sehen von Bewegungen, Zeits^ 
thrift fur Psychologies 1912, Vol- 61, pp. 161- 
265.—L.W. 

Wesen: (Ger. being, essence, nature) Designates 
essential being wiAout which a thing has no 
reality. It has been conceived variously in the 
histoiy of philosophy, as Ousia or constant be¬ 
ing by Aristotle j as essentias real or nominal, 
or species j by the Schoolmen i as principle of all 
that which belongs to the possibility of a thing, 
by Kants generally as that which is uncondition¬ 
ally necessary in the concept of a thing or is not 
dependent on external, causal, temporal or spe¬ 
cial circumstances. Its contrast is that which is 
e^nwesentUch (defined by Schuppe as that which 
has relation to or for something else), accidental, 
contingent.— 

'Wesensschau : (Ger. intuition of essence) In 
Scheler: The immediate grasp of essences. 

— 

Wesenswiasen, Le., Wesensschau (in Max 
Scheler) ; *Ilte knowledge of essences condi¬ 
tioned by the elimination of acts which posit 
reality and by the inclusion of pure devotion 
to the qualities of objects as such (this type of 
knowledge is opposed to scientific knowledge, 
which is “outer knowledge,” not Wesensudssan)* 

—P.A*S. 

Whitehead, Alfred North; British philosopher. 
Born in 1861. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1911-14. Lecturer in Applied Mathe¬ 
matics and Mechanics at University College, 


London, 1914-24. Professor of Applied Mathe¬ 
matics at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, London. From 1924 until retire¬ 
ment in 1938, Professor of Philosophy at 
Harvard University. Among his most important 
philosophical works are the Prsncipia Adathe^ 
maticas 3 vols. (1910-13) (with Bertrand 
Russell) $ Enquiry concerning the Principles 
of Natural Knotaledge (1919) j The Concept of 
Nature (1920) $ Science and the Modem 'World 
(1926)5 Religion in the Making (1926); 
Symbolism (1928); Process and Reality (1929); 
and dduentures of Ideas (1933). The principle 
of relativity in physics is the key to the under¬ 
standing of metaphysics. Whitehead opposes the 
current philosophy of static substance having 
qualities which he holds to be based on the 
simply located material bodies of 14'ewtonian 
physics and the “pure sensations” of Hume. 
This 17th century philosophy depends upon a 
“bifurcation of nature” into two unequal 
systems of reality on the Cartesian model of 
mind and matter. The high abstractions of 
science must not be mistaken for concrete 
realities. Instead, Whitehead argues that there 
is only one reality; what appears, whatever is 
given in perception, is real. There is nothing 
existing b^ond what is present in the experience 
of subjects, understanding by subject any actual 
entity. There are neither static concepts nor 
substances in the world; only a network of 
events. All such events are actual^ extensions 
or spatio-temporal unities. The philosophy of 
organism, as Whitehead terms his work, is 
based upon the patterned process of events. All 
things or events are sensitive to the existence 
of all others; the relations between them con- 
sisring in a kind of feeling. Every actual 
entity is then a “prehensive occasion”, that is, 
it consists of all those active relations with 
other things into which it enters. An actual 
endty is further determined by “negative pre¬ 
hension”, the exclusion of all that which it is 
not. Thus every feeling is a positive prehension; 
every abstraction a negative one. Every actual 
entity is lost as an individual when it perishes, 
but is preserved through its relations with other 
entities in the framework of the world. Also, 
whatever has happened must remain an absolute 
fact. In this sense, past events have achieved 
“objective immortality”. Except for this, the 
actual entities are involved in fiux, into which 
there is the ingresslon of eternal objects from 
are universals whose selection is necessary to the 
actual entities. Thus the actual world is a 
the realm of possibilities. The eternal objects 
certain selection of eternal objects. God is the 
principles of concretion which determines the 
selection. ^'Creativity” is the primal cause where¬ 
by possibilities are selected In the advance of 
actuality toward novelty. This movement is 
termed the consequent nature of God. The pure 
possibility of the eternal objects themselves is 
termed his primordial nature.— 

"Whole: The term “whole” has been used fre¬ 
quently in attempts to describe or to explain 
certain features of biological, psychological, or 
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sociological (but sometimes also of physical and 
Ghemical) phenomena ivhich were said to be in¬ 
accessible to a ^^merely mechanistic*’ or “summa- 
tive” analysis. In fact, most applications of the 
concept of whole explicitly resort to a principle 
which asserts that a whole is tnore than the sum 
of its parts. 

From the viewpoint of empiricist methodolgy, 
that whole-part principle, and in most cases also 
the use of the term ‘^whole” is open to various 
objections: In particular, the meanings of the 
terms **whole”, ‘•part”, “sum”, and ••more” are 
far from clear and change from case to case, 
and accordingly, so does the meaning and the 
validity of the part-whole principle: In many 
cases, a whole is simply meant to be an object 
of study which has parts (In some one of the 
many senses of the word), and the part-whole 
principle is taken to assert either (1) that for 
a complete knowledge of such an object or 
system, not only those parts, but also their 
mutual relationships have to be known, or (2) 
that such an object has properties which can be 
found in none of its parts. In either of these 
interpretations, the part-whole principle is trivi¬ 
ally true in every case, but just for this reason 
it cannot furnish an explanation of any empirical 
phenomenon such as speci£c behavior of a 
developing emhiyo, taken as a “biological 
whole”, or of visual gestalten, etc. 

For that explanatory function, empirical laws 
are needed, and occasionally the part-whole 
princmle is tacitly identified with some specific 
law (or group of laws) governing the phenom¬ 
enon under consideration. 'Whatever explanation 
Is achieved in such a case, is obviously due, not 
to the vague part-whole ^principle hut rather to 
the specific empirical law which is tacitly sup¬ 
planted for its and any empirial law which 
might be chosen here, applies to a certain specific 
type of phenomena only and cannot pass for a 
comprehensive principle governing all kinds of 
wholes. 

According to another interpretation of the 
nation of whole and of the part-whole prin¬ 
ciple, a whole is an object whose parts arc 
mutually interdependent in the sense that a 
change affecting one of its parts will bring about 
changes in all of the other partes and because 
of this interdependence the whole Is said to be 
••more” than the sum of its parts. The part- 
whole principle then obviously is true simply by 
definition, and again, lacks explanatory value. 
Besides, If Ihe above interdependence criterion 
for wholes is taken literally, then any object 
turns out to be a whole. What the concept of 
whole is actually meant to refer to, are specific 
types of interdependence as found in living or- 
ganisms, etc.s but then, again, an adequate de¬ 
scription and explanation of those phenomena 
can be attained only by a study of their special 
regularities, not by a sweeping use of the vague 
concept of whole and of the unclear part-whole 
principle. (For the points referred to in the pre¬ 
ceding remarks, see also BWeAMfow, 

Holism, fifecAsisdmj, Vis^Usm.) 

Recently^ the PoUsh logieisn 3t. tessdenwBhi 


has developed a formal theory of the part-whole 
relationship within the framework of a so-called 
calculus of individuals s one of the theorems of 
this theory states that every object is identical 
with the sum of its parts. This is, of course, a 
consequence of the way in which the axioms of 
that calculus were chosen, but that particular 
construction of the theory was carried out with 
an eye to applications in logical and epistemologi¬ 
cal analysis, and the calculus of individuals has 
already begun to show its value in these fields. 
See Leonard and Goodman, Calculus of 

IndMduals and Us Uses, The Journal of Sym¬ 
bolic Logic, S (1940), pp. 45-5 5.— C.G.H. 

Will: a) In the widest sense, will is synonymous 
with conation. See Conaiton. 

b) In the restricted sense, will designates the 
sequence of mental acts eventuating in decision 
or choice between conillcting conativc tendencies. 
An act of will of the highest type is analyzable 
into: 

(1) The envisaging of alternative courses of 
action, each of which expresses conative ten¬ 
dencies of the subject. 

(2) Deliberation, consisting in the examina¬ 
tion and comparison of the alternative courses 
of action with special reference to the dominant 
ideals of the aelL 

(3) Decision or choice consisting in giving 
assent to one of the alternatives and the rejec¬ 
tion of the rest.— 

Will (Scholastic): Will is one of the two 
rational faculties of the human soul. Only man, 
as a rational animal, possesses will. Animals are 
prompted to action by the sensory appetites and 
in this obey the law of their nature, whereas 
human will is called free insofar as it deter¬ 
mines itself towards the line of action it 
chooses. Though the objects of will are pre¬ 
sented by the intellect, this faculty does not 
determine will which may still act against the 
intellect’s judgment. The proper object of ra¬ 
tional will is good in its universal aspect. 
Goodness is one of the original (••transcen¬ 
dental”) aspects of beings envisioned under 
this aspect, it becomes a possible end of will. 
As such, it is apprehended by reason, arousing 
a simple volitive movement. Follow the" ap¬ 
proval of ••synderesis” (v. there), striving, 
deliberation, consent, final approval by reason, 
choice of ^ means and execution. Thus, there is 
a complicated interplay of intellectual and 
volitive performances which finally end with 
action. Action being necessarily about particulars 
and these being material, will, an “immaterial” 
faculty cannot get directly in touch with reality 
and needs, as does on its part intellect, an 
intermediarys the sensory appetites are the ulti¬ 
mate executors, while the cogitaHw or prac- 
Ucal reason supplies the link on the side of 
intellectual performance* True choice exists only 
in rational beings} animals appearing to deliber¬ 
ate are, in truth, only passively subjected to 
the^ intetference of images and appetites, and 
their actions are automatically determined by 
fhn pfilsvUvh )»*!rangth of these factors. While 
man'b voHl i« free, it is restricted 
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in the exercise of its freedom by ims^mation^ 
emotion, habit- Whatever an end '^ill aims at, 
it is always a food, be it one of a low defree. 

— R.A. 

Will, the Free Elective: (in Kant’s ethics) 
Kant’s “free elective will’* (^freie Willkur) is 
a will undetermined by feelinf at the time of 
willinf, even though it is destined to be sane* 
tioned and confirmed by a subsequent accrual 
of feeling. Such a will, Kant says, is freedom. 

— PJ1.S. 

Will to Believe : A phrase made famous—by 
William James (1842-1910) in an essay by 
that title (1896). In general, the phrase charac¬ 
terizes much of James’s philosophic ideas: a 
defence of the right and even the necessity to 
believe where evidence is not complete, the 
adventurous spirit by which men must live, 
the heroic character of all creative thinking, 
the open-mind to possibilities, the repudiation 
of the stubborn spirit and the will-not-to-know, 
the primacy of the will in successful living, the 
reasonableness of the whole man acting upon 
presented data, the active pragmatic disposition 
in general. This will to believe does not imply 
Indiscrimlnative faith} it implies a genuine op¬ 
tion, one which presents an issue that is lively, 
momentous and forced. Acts of indecision may 
he negative decisions.— 

WilUam of Champeaux: (1070-1121) He was 
among the leading realists holding that the 
genus and species were completely present in 
each Individual, making dijfferences merely Inci¬ 
dental. He was one of the teachers of Abelard. 

— 

Windelband, Wilhelm: Windelband (1848- 
191^) was preeminently an outstanding his¬ 
torian of philosophy. He has nowhere given a 
systematic presentation of his own views, but 
has expressed them only in unconnected essays 
and discourses. But In these he made some sug* 
gestions of great import on account of which he 
has been termed the founder and head of the 
“South-Western Germad School.” He felt that 
he belonged to the tradition of German Ideal¬ 
ism without definitely styling himself a Heo- 
Kantian, Heo-Fichtean or Neo-Hegelian. His 
fundamental position is that whereas it is for 
science to determine facts, it is for philosophy 
to determine values. Facts may be gathered 
from experience, but values, s.e., what ^^ought” 
to be thought, felt and done, cannot and hence 
must in some sense be a priori. Of particular 
significance was his effort—slater worked out by 
H. Kickert—-to point out a fundamental distinc¬ 
tion between natural and historical science: the 
former aims at establishing general laws and 
considers particular facts only insofar as they 
are like others. In contrast to this “nomothetic” 
type of science, history is “idiographic*’, s-s., it 
is Interested in the particular as such, but, of 
course^ not equally in all particulars, but in 
such only as have some significance from the 
point of view of value.— H.Om 

Main works: CfosohicAio tf. Na^ureoissonscltaf^^ 
1894} PrSludion^y 1924 (9th cd.)s History of 
Modom Philosophy (Eng. tr.). 


Wissenschaftslehre: (Ger. doctrine of Kieace) 
Fic h t e wlio understood hy it criticsl phi* 
losophy in general and his idealistic ppstem 
based on consciousness of the absolute eg^o apart 
from any definite content of knowledge in par¬ 
ticular, a term characterizing philosophy as a 
scientific system of knowledge embracing the 
principles and methodology of all sciences under 
exclusion of their factual content or specific con¬ 
clusions.— K.F.L. 

^~^®“****“» ^“**^i* (I«turer in philosophy at 
Universi^ of Cambridge, 1929-1939j professor 
and head of department since 1939. Author of 
Tractatus Logtco-PhilosopMetUy 1922. 

Apart from technical innovations in logical 
theory (notably in the discussion of tautology 
and probabiliiy), Wittgenstein’s main contribu¬ 
tion to contemporary philosophy has been his 
demonstration of the importance of a study of 
language. The TracUUus is concerned chiefly to 
determine the conditions which any synibolism, 
qua representation of fact, must necessarily sat- 
ls£y. Such a “language” must consist of ele¬ 
ments combined In such ways as to mirror in 
one-one correspondence the elements and struc¬ 
ture of the “world”. A crucial distinction is 
made between “sa^ng’* (^attssay^eny and *‘ahow- 
ing’* (aseigSTt) $ a statement is able to assert a 
certain state of affairs by virtue of having the 
same structure as that which it represents. The 
common structure, however, cannot itself be as¬ 
serted, can only be shown ifs the symbols. Much 
philosophy is held to consist of trying to say 
what can only be shown, a misguided proceed¬ 
ing provoked by failure to understand “the logic 
of our language”. Certain mystical conclusions 
follow. 

Wittgenstein*s dfjctrines were a “Jof influ¬ 
ence In the evolution of Logical Positivism (q. 
V-) though his later work is out of sjrmpathy 
with that movement. Later lectures (in the form 
of unpublished mimeographed notes) embody a 
more relativistic approach to language, and are 
largely devoted to the inculcation of a therapeu¬ 
tic method directed against the perennial tempta¬ 
tion to ask senseless questions in philosophy- ^ 

References: Russell, Introduction to English 
edition of the Tractatus. J- Weinberg, Examina^ 
Uoft of Logical PositMsifs^ Ch. 1. M. Black, 
*‘Some problems connected with language’*, Proc~ 
Arts. Soc^, 39, 43-— 

Wolff, CSirigtion: (1679-1754) A most outstand¬ 
ing philosopher of the German Enlightenment, 
and exponent of an all pervasive rationalism, who 
was professor of mathematics at Halle. He was 
a dry and superficial systematic popularizcr ^of 
dogmatic philosophy whose laws have for him 
a purely logical and rational foundation.— 

Main works: In German a series of works 
Vemunfsige Gedanko (Rational Thoughts) on 
logic, ps^ologie, ethics, etc- followed by a 
similar series Empirical psychology^ etc- 

Woodbridge^ Frederick James Bndene: (1867- 
1940) Was Professor of Philosophy of Columbia 
University and one of the Editors of the Journal 
of Philosophy- He was an important member of 
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the realist school. For him conflciousneas was a 
relation of meaninj*] a connection of objects, and 
structure was a notion of greater philosophic 
value than substance. His best Icnown works 
are: Philosophy of Hohbes, The Realm of Mind 
and Nature and Mtnd*'^—Lt*R*Dn 

World-event: An event conceived in four dimen¬ 
sions, including its duration. See Space-^Ttme. 

World Ground: The source, cause, essence, or 
sustaining* power within or behind the World. 
See Absolute. — W.L^ 

World-line: A line conceived in four dimensions, 
a line cutting across space-time- See Spacer 
Ttme. — R.B.W, 

World-point: A four-dimensional point; a dura¬ 
tionless geometrical point. Sec Space-'Ttme, 

—• 

World Boul: 1- An intelligent, animating, in¬ 
dwelling principle of the cosmos, conceived as 
its organising or integrating cau^e, or as the 
source of its motion, thus ponited on the analogy 
of the human soul and body- Such a doctiine, 
common among primitive peoples, wa«i taught 
by Plato, Stoicism, Neo-Platonism, Renaissance 
Platonism, Bruno, etc. 

2 . This view has affinities with, and hna oc- 
cisionally developed into, the notion of a World 
Mind or Absolute Mind as posited in Vedantic 
and Buddhist idealism, patiistic and scholastic 
Christian theism, objective idealism, and abso¬ 
lute idealism. Sec Idealism^ The Absolutem 

Wron4 notion: Any action that is not right. 
See: Right action, — CnA*B» ^ 

Wu: ‘Eternal Non-Being* U that which is op¬ 
posed to being of material objects; refers to 
the essence of Tao, the first principle* (Lao 
Tetf).—H.H. 

Wu: Creatures; things* matter; the material 
principle; the external world; the non-self; 
objects of the senses and desires; 

—“fV.A .C*. 

Wu ch'aiig: (a) The Five Constant Virtues of 
ancient Confucianism: righteousness on the part 
of the mother, brotherlincss on the part of the 
elder brother, respect on the part of the young 
brother, and filial piety on the part of the fon- 
Also called wu chiao and wu ticn- 

(b) The Five Constant Virtues of Confucian¬ 
ism from the Han dynasty (206 B.C*-220 A*D*) 
on: benevolence (jen), righteousness (i), pro¬ 
priety (li), wisdom (chih), and good faith 
(hsin). Also called wu hsing and wu ti&. 

(c) The Five Human Relationships of Con¬ 
fucianism (wu lun).—-W.r.C- 

Wu chii The Non-tlltimate. See: T*ai Chi, 

•—TV ,T,C* 

Wu chiao: The Five Teachings. Sec: tau ch*ang^ 
Wu hsiugt: (a) The Five Agents, Elements, or 
Powers of Water, Fire, Wood, Metal and Earth, 
the interaction of which gives rise to the multi¬ 
plicity of things, and which have their cor¬ 
respondence in Ae five senses, tastes, colors, 
tones, the five virtues, the five atmospheric con¬ 
ditions, the fiive ancient emperors, etCt Also 
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called wu te- (The Yin Yang School in the 
third and fourth centuries B.C. and the Han 
dynasty, especially Pan Ku, 32-92 A.D., and 
Tung Chung-shu, 177-104 B.C.). 

(b) The Five Agents which are the five 
vital forces (ch*i) engendered by the trans¬ 
formation of yang, the active cosmic principle, 
and its union with yin, the passive cosmic 
principle, each with its specific nature. When 
the being of the Great Ultiamte (T’al Chi) and 
the essence of yin and yang come into mysterious 
union, determinate being ensues, with the 
heavenly principle, yang, constituting the male 
element and the earthly principle, yin, con¬ 
stituting the female element, giving rise to the 
myriad things. (Chou Lien-hai, 1017-1073). 

(c) The Five Constant Virtues. Sec: tou 
ch^ang. — W.T.C, 

Wu hua: The transformation of things, that is, 
the conception that entities should be, and could 
be, so transformed, spiritually speaking, that 
absolute identity may exist between them, espe¬ 
cially between the self and the non-self, and 
between man and things. (Chuang Tzu, between 
399 and 295 B.C.)-— W.T.C. 

Wu lun: The five human relationships, “those 
between the father and the son, the ruler and 
subordinates, husband and wife, the elder and 
the younger, and friends.’* Also called the Five 
Constants (wu ch’ang). “Between father and 
son, there should be al^ection; between sovereign 
and ministers, there should be righteousness* 
between husband and wife, attention to their 
separate functions; between old and young, a 
proper order; and between friends, good faith 
(hsin).»* (Mencius).— W,T,C. 

Wundt, Wilhelm Max: (1832-1920) German 
physiologist, psychologist and philosopher, who, 
after studying medicine at Heidelberg and Ber¬ 
lin and lecturing at Heidelberg, became Profes¬ 
sor of Philosophy at Leiprig in 1875 where he 
founded the first psychological laboratory in 
1879. Wundt’s psychological method, as ex¬ 
emplified in his Principles of Physiological Psy¬ 
chology ^ 1873-4, combines exact physical and 
physiological measurement of stimulus and re¬ 
sponse along with an introspective analysis of 
the “internal experience” which supervenes be¬ 
tween stimulus and rsponse; he affirmed an 
exact parallelism or one-to-one correspondence 
between tibe physiological and the psychological 
series. Wundt’s psychology on its introspective 
side, classified sensations with respect to modal¬ 
ity, intensity, duration, extension, etc.; and feel- 
inga as: (a) pleasant or unpleasant, (b) cense 
or relaxed, (c) excited or depressed. He ad¬ 
vanced but later abandoned on introspective 
grounds the feeling of innervation (discharge 
of nervous energy in initiating muscular move¬ 
ment). Among psychologists influenced by 
Wundt are Cattell, Stanley Hall and Titchener. 

—X.TV. 

Other works: Logik^ 1880-3; Ethik^ 1886, 
VoVkerpsychologie^ 10 vols. (3d ed., 1910-20). 
Wu Bhih: The Five Origins of Order in the 
medieval Confudan interpretation of history, 
namely, the beginning of Heaven is rectified 
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hy the depth of the Prime> the g-overnment of 
the empire is rectified by the beg-inning' of 
Heaven) the position of the princes is rectified 
by the government of the empire; and the order 
of the state is rectified by the position of the 
princes. (Tung Chung-shu, 177-104 B.C.). 

— W,T.C. 

Wu te: (a) The Five Powers, or the charac¬ 
teristics of the Five Agents or Elements (wu 
hsing) of the Yin Yang school. 

(b) The Five Constant Virtues. See: tou 
ch*ang. —TV.r.C. 

Wu tien: The Five Constant Virtues. See: wu 

Wu wei: Following nature; non-artificiality; 
non-assertion; inaction; inactivity or passivity. 
It means that artificiality must not replace 
spontaneity, that the state of nature must not be 
interfered with by human efforts, superficial 
morality and wisdom. *^Tao undertakes no ac¬ 
tivity (wu wei)> and yet there is "nothing left 
undone. If kings and princes would adhere to 
it, all creatures would transform spontaneously.” 
(Lao Tzu). 

**The true man of old did not know what it 


was to love life or to have death. He did not 
rejoice in birth nor resist death. Spontaneously 
he went, spontaneously he came, that was all. 
He did not forget whence he came; nor did he 
seek whence he would end. He accepted things 
gladly, and returned them to nature without 
reminiscence. This is called not to hurt Tao 
with the human heart, nor to assist heaven with 
man.” (Chuang Tzu, between 399-29^ B.C.). 

^‘The meaning of ‘wu wei’ is that there is 
no going in advance of nature. The meaning 
of ‘wru pu weP (there is nothing undone) is 
that, in following Tao, everything Is done. The 
meaning of ‘wu chih’ (no governing) is that 
there is no interference with naturalness. And 
the phrase ‘wu pu chih’ (there is nothing that 
is not governed) is that the end is attained in 
accordance with the mutual fitness of things.” 
(Huai-nan Tzfi, 122 B.C.).— W,T.C, 

wu* To regard things as things, that is, to 
regard things with objectivity and no attach¬ 
ment or selfishness, on the one hand, and, with 
the conviction that the self and the non-self 
form an organic unity on the other.—‘PT.r.C'. 


Xenophanes of Colophon (c 170 - c 480 B C ) 
A contemporary of Pythagorie Viho miy h^vt 
been a itudent of Aniximandei Ueuilly 'ino- 
Giated wtth the Milesian school) his studies cir- 
ried him into an examinitinn of the phenomeni 
of nature He held that all living creatures hid 
an origin, that plants and animals had nituril 
origins —E H 

To Xenophanes is due the saying “The 
gods of the Ethiopians are diilc>slcinned and 
snub-nosed I the gods of the Ihracnns are fur 
and blue-eyed, if oxen could piint, their gods 
would be oxen ” 

Xirau Palau, Joaquin: Born in Figuens, Spun, 
1805 At present, m Mexico Xirau specialired 
in philosophy, literature and law, obtiining his 
PhD from the Central Unmraity of Midiid in 


1918 ^ Studied md woiked under Ortegi v 
Gi^sct, Sen t Hunter, Cossio, and Morente 
M lin Works L<u Condtetones de la 
Vet dad tittna en Letbmz, 1921, Rousseau y 
las Ideas PoUtuas Modetnat, 1923, El Senttdo 
de la Vetdadf 1927, Detearies y el Idtaltsmo 
Subjtitvtiia ModttnOf 1927, Amor y Mundo, 
1940, Introduuton a la Finorntnologta, 1941 
Actoiding to Xiiiu tlu vtiy esience of phi¬ 
losophic thought (Influinic of I[ii4i(.rl md 
Htidtggtr) oppoKS the conLcption of philosophy 
IS meie pliv of ukts oi spiiulitioii of concepts 
Philosophy 18 , ibove ill, iillid upon to develop 
man in the seiiie of letuiliring his inbotn po 
tentiilities md bunging tht fut md concept of 
persoinlit} to full fruition Philosophy thus be¬ 
comes pedagogical, ind is such it ^Klll always 
have a gieat destiny to lealiac—-/AF 
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Ya evam veda: (Skr.) who knows thia’^ 

a comtnoa Upanishadic (q.v.) lefrain su^g’estin^ 
compensation of some nature for one conversant 
with philosophic truth*— IC*F.JL* 

Yajna: (Skr.) Sacrifice^ a Vedic (q-v.) institution 
which became philosophically Interpreted as thea 
self-sacrifice of the Absolute One which, by an 
act of self-neg-ation {^nisedha^^^apard) became 
the Many.— K.FJL, 

Yajnavall^a; One of the foremost teachers in 
the classic ag-e of Upanishads (q.v.).— K.F.L. 

Yama: (Skr.) Restraint, particularly moral re¬ 
straint as the first condition for attaining* the 
object of Yoga (q.v.), including ahintsd (q.v.) 
and hrahmacaryA (q.v.),^relingui8hing theft and 
desire for gratuities.— 

Yantf: (a) The active;^ male cosmic principle or 
force. See; yin yang^ 

(b) The school of Yang Chu (c 440-c 360 
B.C.) and his followers, whose/main doctrines 
are neither hedonism as L,ieh Txu seems to 
represent him, nor egoism as Mencius inter¬ 
preted him, but rather the Taoist doctrines of 
following nature, of ^^preserving life and keep¬ 
ing the essence of our being intact and not 
injuring our material existence with things,’* of 
‘^letting life run its course freely,” and of 
^^gnoring not only riches and fame but also 
life and death-”—TT.r.C. 

Yang ch’i: (a) Nourishing one’s vital force, the 
basis of the human body, by the practice of 
benevolence, righteousness, and uprightness, and 
the obedience of the moral law (tao) so that 
the vital force may be most great and moat 
strong *‘to the extent of filling up all between 
Heaven and Earth.” See; jan chih chH^ 

( Conf uciani sm ). 

(b) Nourishing life through breath control. 
(Taoism).—TY.r.C. 

Yang Chu: (c. 440-360 B.C.) Was a great Taoist 
whose teachings, together with those of Mo 
T»u, **fined the empire” and strongly rivaled 
Confucianism at the time of Mencius (37I-2S9 
B.C.). His main doctrines of following nature 
and preserving life and the essence of being 
have been distorted as hedonism and egoism in 
the work bearing his name (Ch. VXl of Lieh 
c. 300 A.D .1 Eng- tr. by A. Forfce: Yang 
Chds Garden of Pleasure), —TY.T.C- 

Yang^hsing: ^Nurturing the bodily frarne’^ by 


which some early Taoists implied an attitude 
towards life rather than a system of hygiene. 

— 

Yang sheng: “Nurturing life,” conserving one’s 
vital powers, by which later Taoists understood 
sex life, breath control, the physical exercises 
and diet.— HJI. 

Yeh eh’i; The «*air of the night,” i.c., the 
strength or force obtained through the rest and 
recuperation during the night, suggestive of the 
moral invigoration from the calmness and re^ 
pose of the mind which is necessary for the 
realization of one’s guod nature. (Mencius, 371- 
289 B.C.).— 

Yi: Change. See: s. 

Yin yangT (a) Passive and active principles, 
respectively, of the universe, or the female, 
negative force and the male, positive force^ 
always contrasting but complimentary- Yang 
and yin are expressed in heaven and earth, man 
and woman, father and son, shine and rain, 
hardness and softness, good and evil, white and 
black, upper and lower, great and small, f>dd 
number and even number, joy and sorrow, 
reward and punishment, agreement and oppost- 
Jion, life and death, advance and retreat, love 
and hate, and all conceivable objects, qualities, 
situation^ and relationships. 

(b) The Two Modes (i — — and — in 
trigram, or kua, symbols) of the Great Ultimate 
(T’ai Chi), from the interplay of which all 
things are engendered. 

(c) A system constituted by the Five Agents 
or Elements (wu hsing) of Water, Fire, Wood, 
Metal, and Earth, which in turn constitute the 
Great Ultimate. (Chou Lien-hai, 1017-1073). 

(d) The two forces of ch’i, or the vital 
force which is the material principle of the 
universe- (Neo-Confucianism). 

(e) Name of a school (400-200 B.C.) headed 
by Tsou Yen, which advocated that all events 
arc manifestations of the passive or female force 
and the active or male force of the universe, 
and which was closely associated with popular 
geomancy, astrology, etc.— W~T,C. 

Yo: Music, or the social and cosmic principle of 
harmony. See: Zi (propriety).—W.T,C, 

Yoga: (Skr. “yoking”) Restraining of the mind 
(see Manas)^ or, in Patanjall’s (q.v.) phrase: 
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citta vriii ntrodha^ diaciplininff the activity of 
conscio’uaneM. The object of this universally 
recommended practice in India is the ^rainin^ 
of peace of mind and a deeper insight into the 
nature of reality. On psycho-physical as8ump« 
tions, several aids are outlined in all works on 
Yo^a^ including moral preparation^ breath- 
control, posture, and general toning up of the 
system. Kartna or knyd Yoga is the attainment 
of Yoga ends primarily by doing, hfuAH Yoga 
by devotion, yna^na Yoga by mental or spiritual 
means. The Yogasutras (q-v.) teach eight paths 
Moral restraint (see yama\ self-culture (see 
myama)^ posture (see dsana)^ breath-control 
(see prdndyama)^ control of the senses (see 
pratydhdrtl)j concentration (see dhdrana)^ medi¬ 
tation or complete surrender to the object of 
meditation (see sarrtddds). See Haedayoga, 

—K.PL. 

Yogacara: A MahaySna (q.v.) Buddhist school 
which puts emphasis on Yoga (q.v.) as well as 
dedra^ ethical conduct. Believing in subjective 
idealism, it Is also designated as VijiiSna-vada 
(q.v.)- Since we know the world never apart 
from the form it has in consciousness, the 
latter is an essential to it. All things exist in 
consciousness) they cannot be proven to exist 
otherwise.—Jtr.jP*L. 

Yogasutras; Famous work by Pataujali (q«v.) 
on which is founded Yoga, one of the great 
systems of Indian philosophy (q.v.)* It U 
essentially a mental discipline in eight stages 
(see Yoga) for the attainment of spiritual 
freedom without neglecting physical and moral 
preparation. In philosophic outlook, the sutras 
(q«v*) and most commentaries on them are 
allied to the SMkhya (q-v,), yet not without 
haying theistk leanings-— 

Yogin, Yogini: (Skr.) The man, the woman, 
practicing Yoga (q.v.).—AT.FX. 

Yoni; (Skr. womb) Source, origin, matrix, Brst 
cause. See 

Yu; Being, existence, the mother of all things, 
which comes from Non-Being (wu). Both 
Being and Non-*Being are aspects of Tao. 

— 

Yut Space, or **wliat extends to different placet** 
and ^'covers the four directions.” (Neo-MohUm). 

—TT.r.C, 

Yu: Desire, which the Taolsts regard as detri¬ 
mental to a good life and the understanding of 
Tao, but which the Confucians accept as natural 
and reasonable if under control. **The nature 
of man ia tranquil, hut when it is affected by 
the external world, it begins to have desires«.« 
’When the likes and dislikes are not properly 


controlled and our conscious minds are dis¬ 
tracted by the material world, we love our true 
selves and the principle of reason in Nature is 
destroyed . . . The people are therefore con¬ 
trolled through the rituals and music instituted 
by the ancient kings,” As Tai Tung-yuan 
(1723-1777) puts it, **Man and creatures all 
have desires, and desires are the functionings 
of their nature ... If functionings and opera* 
tions do not err, they are in harmony with the 
characteristics of Heaven and Earth . . . Good¬ 
ness is nothing but the transformation of 
Heaven and Earth and the functionings and 
capabilities of nature . . . We should not be 
without desires, but we should minimize them. 

—-w.r.c. 

Yu; ^‘Eternal being” refers to the function of 
the metaphysical principle Tao. It ia no mere 
zero or nothingness, having as first principle 
brought all things, into being. (Lao Tzu. 
Taoists).—H,H. 

Yuan: (a) The beginning. For the One-Prime^ 
see s yuan. 

(b) The beginning of number, one. 

(c) The beginning of the material principle 
or the vital force (ch’i). 

(d) The originating power of the Heavenly 
Element (chien) in the system of the Eight 
Elements (pa kua)) ^^belng attentive to the 
fundamentals—the first and the chief quality 
of goodness,” one of the four virtues (ssii tS). 

(e) The great virtue of Heaven and Ear^ 
which expresses itself in production and repro¬ 
duction T.C. 

Yuan: The method of analogy in argumentation. 
See! pscfs."— 

Yusm di’i; The primal fluid or the Prime-Force, 
the product of the cosmos. Its pure and light 
portion collected to form Heaven and its im¬ 
pure and heavy portion, Earth. (Huai-nan Tzfi, 
d. 122 BXO*— W.T.C. 

Yuskjf; Courage, one of the universally recognized 
moral qualities of man (ta tS), especially of 
the superior man-—W*!r.C. 

Yunf: (a) Harmony* 

(b) What is common, ordinaty, universal. 
To Ute Confucians this is ^*the eternal law of 
the universe.” See; ohung yung. To Chuang 
Tail (between 399 and 295 B.C.) **the common 
and ordinary are the natural function of 
all things, which expresses the common nature 
of the whole. Following the common nature 
of the whole, they et ease. Being at es^e, 
they are near perfection* This is letting nature 
take its course, without being conscious of the 
fact. Thii Is Tao.”—W.T.C* 


z 


Zaddik, Joseph Ibn: Jud^ at Cordova (1080- 
1149). Philosophic *work 'written in Arabic is 
the Adicrocosw (Heb. Olam> Katony^ See Jetoish 
Philosophy* 

ZarathuBtra: A historic personality whose life be¬ 
came enshrowded in legend. He lived not later 
than the 6th century B.C. in ancient Persia 
(Iran or Bactria) and is credited with establish¬ 
ing' a dualism called after him Zoroastrianism 
(q.v.)* In Aho sprach ZarathustT/x^ Hietzsche 
makes him, though dissociated from his doc¬ 
trines, the bearer of his message.— 

Z^ndavesta: (from Middle Persian Zend t* 

Avis/df ‘^commentary and text’’) 'Ihe Com¬ 
mentary! still used today as sacred scripture 
among the Parsis (see Zoroasirianisfu)^ on the 
basic text which was composed by the followers 
of Zarathustra (q^^v-), but had become unintellig¬ 
ible due to its archaic nature.— 

Zeno of Hleat (about 490-430 B.C.^ Disciple of 
Parmenides i defended the doctrine of his master 
that only changeless “Being’* is real by indirect 
proofs exposing the logical absurdities involved 
in the opposite view, namely that plurality and 
change are real. Zeno’s famous arguments 
against the possibility of motion were intended 
as proofs that motion was full of contradic¬ 
tions and that it could not therefore serve as a 
principle for the explanation of all phenomena, 
as the atomists, Heraclitus, Bmpedocles and 
others had taught.— M-P, 

Zeno the Stoic; (c. 340-265 B.C.) A native of 
Cyprus and the founder of the Stoic School in 
Athens. His philosophy was built on the prin¬ 
ciple that reality is a rational order in which 
nature is controlled by laws of Reason, inter¬ 
preted in the vein of pantheism. Men’s lives 
are guided by Providence against which it is 
futile to resist and to which wise men willingly 
submit.— 

Zermelo, Btnat (Friedrich Ferdinand), 1871-, 
German mathematician. Professor of mathe¬ 
matics at Zurich, 1910-1916, and at Freiburg, 
1926-. His important contributions to the foun¬ 
dations of mathematics are the Zermelo axio¬ 
matic set theory (see logic, formal, § 9), and 
the explicit enunciation of the axiom of choice 
(q. V.) and proof of its equivalence to the 

proposition that every class can be well-ordered. 

— A, C, 


2^etetic; (Gr. xeteo^ to seek) A procedure by 
inquiry. A search (in mathematics) after un¬ 
known quantities. A seeker.—P.F. 

Ziehen, Theodor; (b. 1862) A German thinker 
whose main interest lay in the 8;eld of physiologi¬ 
cal psychology-^—• 

Zoroastrianism; (from Zoroaster) A life- 
affirming Indo-lranian religion, also known as 
Mazdaism, Bah Din, Parsiism, and Fire-wor¬ 
ship, established by Zarathustra (?->v-), weakened 
by the conquests of Alexander the Great, resusci¬ 
tated, then practically extinguished by the ^ad¬ 
vance of Mohammedanism, but still living on in 
the Gabar communities of Persia and the Parsis 
of Bombay. It is ethical and dualistic in that 
the struggle between good and evil is projected 
into cosmology and symbolized by a warfare 
between light and darkness which is conceived 
on the one hand natural!stically and manifest¬ 
ing itself in a deification of the shining heavily 
bodies, veneration of fire^ fear of defilement, and 
purificatory rites ,and, on the other, mythologi¬ 
cally as the vying for supremacy between Or- 
mazd and AJiriman (q-v.) and their hosts 
of angels and demons. Man must choose be¬ 
tween light and darkness, truth and falsehood, 
moral right and wrong, and thus gain either 
eternal bliss or agony.— 1C*F~I** 

Zwingliism; The theological thought of Huld- 
reich Zwingli (1481-1531), early Protestant 
Reformer of Zurich, Switzerland. His theology 
was theocentric: God’s activity is all-pervading 
and widely revealed. He was a student of the 
Greek N.T. and of humanistic subjects, a friend 
of Brasmus. (See Refarma/ion)* He followed 
Augustine’s doctrine of man’s original sin and 
sinfulness with some modifications. He antici¬ 
pated Calvin’s doctrine of election (see Calvin^ 
tsm) as an act of the Divine good and rational 
wills and he held the feudalistic theory of the 
atonement of substitution framed by Anselm. 
The sacraments were not mystical conveyors of 
divine grace to him; they were rather outward 
signs of an inward spiritual grace. In the 
famous Marburg Colloquy, he broke with Luther 
and his followers on the interpretation of the 
Lord’s Supper.—"F-F- 



